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SO   THEY  SAY 

Religion  is  caught,  not  taught. — Dean  Inge,  England. 

I  think  we  might  have  a  little  less  excitement. — /.  P.  Morgan. 

I  long  so  often  for  the  black,  black  soil. — Anna  Sten,  Holly- 
wood. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  be  bitter. — Aubrey  Williams,  assistant  ad- 
ministrator, PER  A. 

Nations,  like  men,  may  prefer  fighting  to  starving. — Francis 
B.  Sayre,  assistant  secretary  of  state. 

I  can  will  shall  not  learn  this  beast  language. — Pupil  in  an 
English-for-foreigners  class,  Chicago. 

The  Consumers'  Guide  believes  that  consumption  is  the  end 
and  purpose  of  production. — The  Consumers'  Guide. 

The  American  people  ...  do  not  resent  the  good  fortune  of 
their  betters  as  long  as  they  share  it. — D.  W.  Brogan  in  Harper's 

Magazine. 

The  dreadnaught  is  just  as  much  a  symbol  of  the  modern 
world  as  the  cathedral  is  of  the  Middle  Ages. — Arthur  Penty  in 
Post  Industrialism. 

We  want  liberty  for  ourselves  but  we  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, little  interest  in  liberty  for  others. — Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Out  of  sight  out  of  mind  holds  good  for  wars — else  the  War 
to  End  War  would  have  ended  war. — June  Purcell  Guild  in 
The  Sewanee  Review. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  easy  to  be  virtuous,  politically  speaking, 
when  you  are  in  a  minority. — Mayor  La  Guardia,  New  York, 
to  Churchmen's  Association. 

World  peace  is  going  to  cost  heavily  in  the  surrender  of  some 
things  that  multitudes  of  people  do  not  want  to  give  up. — Rev. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  New  York. 

Hard-headed  practical  thinking  is  no  less  important  than 
political  idealism. — Wallace  B.  Donham,  dean,  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration. 

One  thing  I  am  certain  of  ...  that  whatever  human  beings 
might  be  doing  they  are  apparently  incapable  of  doing  it  with- 
out overdoing  it. — G.  K.  Chesterton,  England. 

Soon  we  shall  begin  to  look  upon  low  wages  as  indecent  and 
upon  prices  that  are  higher  than  they  need  to  be  as  treason  to 
our  social  order. — Edward  A.  Filene,  Boston. 

It  is  not  fair  to  damn  relief  and  jeopardize  its  hapless  victims 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  anything  better. — 
Dorothy  Kahn,  relief  administrator,  Philadelphia.  ^ 

The  next  creative  enterprise  for  the  human  race  is  the  real- 
istic entrance  into  a  period  in  which  brotherhood  is  more  than  a 
word. — Frances  Perkins,  secretary  of  labor,  to  Mount  Holyoke 
alumnae. 

The  CWA  had  the  advantage  of  getting  started  under  the 
auspices  of  amateurs  in  such  a  hurry  that  it  was  months  before 
the  experts  were  able  to  emasculate  it. — David  Cushman  Coyle 
in  Harper's  Magazine. 

It  is  much  easier  for  some  people  to  lend  their  names  to  chari- 
ties and  to  subscribe  a  few  dollars  for  tickets  than  to  contribute 
time  and  thought. — Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  III,  to  Family 
Welfare  Conference. 

Despite  seven  years  of  university  training  and  a  life-long 
study  of  economic  questions,  I  cannot  speak  with  the  assurance 
of  those  who  advise  us  just  how  human  affairs  could  be  wisely 
managed  if  human  beings  would  stop  acting  like  human  beings. 
— Donald  Ric/iberg,  director,  National  Emergency  Council. 


SOME  FOLKS  WILL  WORK 

if  they  can;  others  will 
never  be  employed  again 


Photographs:  Top,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.'s  Employment 
.  from  Wide  World;  center.  Work  Project,  FERA, 
Griffith  Park  Boys'  Camp.  Los  Anueles;  left.  On  the  Park 
Bench,  photograph  by  Irving  Lerner 
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How  Many  Are  Unemployable? 

By  CORRINGTON  GILL 

Assistant  Administrator,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 


T  is  only  when  we  get  behind  the  numerical  total  of  those 
millions  of  people  who  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply 
for  public  assistance  that  we  really  begin  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  dealing.  It  is, 
however,  much  easier  to  discover  how  many  people  require 
aid  than  to  discover  what  kind  of  aid  will  best  assist  them,  for 
this  latter  point  can  only  be  decided  when  the  nature  of  their 
problems  as  individuals  or  householders  is  adequately  defined. 
After  all,  a  unit  in  the  statistical  total  is  a  human  being,  and  a 
human  being  implies  special  and  individual  problems.  For- 
tunately for  administration,  individual  problems  tend  to  re- 
peat themselves  with  other  individuals,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  policies  to  be  formulated  on  a  national  scale  which 
provide  the  answers  for  the  questions  posed  by  individuals 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Analysis  of  the  population  currently  dependent  upon  public 
funds  for  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  makes  it  clear  that  it 
is  divisible  into  three  broad  groups  which  have  different  char- 
acteristics and  which  raise  different  problems  as  to  assistance 
and  care.  These  groups  are  the  unemployed,  the  unemploy- 
ables,  and  the  chronic  indigents.  While  it  is  true  that  the  un- 
employed are  with  us  in  prosperous  years,  the  fact  remains 
that  since  1929  the  problem  of  caring  for  them  has  increased 
in  size  and  complexity  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  major  con- 
cerns of  the  federal  government,  both  as  a  day-to-day  matter 
and  as  a  long-time  problem.  The  unemployables,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  up  a  group  rather  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  not  only  because  their  problems  are  at  present  but  par- 
tially understood,  but  because  we  do  not  exactly  know  how 
many  persons  properly  fall  in  this  category,  nor  indeed  have 
we  any  hard  and  fast  rule  for  discriminating  between  an  un- 
employed person  and  an  unemployable  person.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  chronic  indigents,  who  may  to  outward  view  appear 
as  employable  persons,  hut  who,  through  incapacity  or  ir- 


responsibility, either  or  both  of  which  may  be  of  mental  or 
cultural  origin,  have  never  even  in  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances been  able  to  make  provision  for  their  needs  as 
human  beings. 

At  the  present  time,  all  of  these  groups  are  represented  on 
the  unemployment-relief  rolls,  though  it  is  patent  that  two 
of  them  do  not,  in  any  strict  sense,  belong  there.  The  research 
studies  of  FERA  indicate  that  80  percent  of  the  cases  on  the 
unemployment-relief  rolls  have  employable  members  and 
that,  of  the  2O  percent  remaining,  approximately  one  half 
have  no  person  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64  working  or 
seeking  work.  The  balance  of  the  group  lacking  an  employable 
member  consists  in  about  one  half  of  the  instances  of  women 
with  children  and  in  the  other  half  of  families  dependent 
upon  a  handicapped  breadwinner.  We  now  know,  therefore, 
that,  of  the  4,700,000  cases  receiving  emergency  relief  in 
October,  approximately  3,750,000  are  employable  and  that 
somewhat  less  than  1,000,000  are  unemployable.  The  re- 
search section  of  the  FERA  is  proceeding  to  refine  these  dis- 
tinctions and  to  classify  the  unemployables  into  the  several 
categories  in  which  they  properly  fall. 

ET  us  glance  at  some  of  the  results  currently  available 
which  support  the  above  generalizations.  It  was  found, 
for  example,  that  in  May  1934  17  percent  of  the  cases  on  the 
relief  rolls  of  eighty  cities  included  one  or  more  members 
with  some  private  employment.  Their  earnings  were,  unfor- 
tunately, inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  household  to  which 
they  belonged,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  working  is  evidence 
that  some  individual  in  the  household  is  correctly  described  as 
employable.  These  cases  are,  therefore,  true  unemployment- 
relief  cases.  An  additional  63  percent  of  the  cases,  while  they 
contained  no  member  who  was  working  at  a  non-relief  job, 
did  include  persons  between  1 6  and  64  years  of  age  who  were 
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actively  seeking  work  and  who  would  not  be  prevented  from 
securing  work  by  physical  disabilities  or  family  responsibilities. 
These  also  appear  to  be  true  unemployment-relief  cases.  Forty 
percent  of  them  had  had  at  least  one  month's  work  in  private 
employment  during  the  sixteen-month  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary i,  1933.  Less  than  10  percent  had  had  no  work  since 
1929.  The  evidence  indicates  that  even  these  last  should  be 
considered,  in  the  main,  as  unemployment-relief  cases;  long 
unemployment  under  current  conditions  is  not  necessarily 
i  \  idcnce  of  unemployability. 

TURNING  to  the  unemployables,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  normal  American  worker  is  extremely 
reluctant  to  conclude  that  he  is  unable  to  hold  a  job,  whether 
on  grounds  of  physical  disability,  inadequacy  of  skill,  or  cul- 
tural deficiency.  It  is  therefore  highly  likely  that  some  of  those 
who  would  call  themselves  members  of  the  labor  market  will 
not  qualify  when  subjected  to  discriminating  examination.  On 
the  current  evidence,  it  is  possible  to  state  quite  definitely  that 
more  households  than  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  lack  an 
employable  member  actually  are  in  that  condition.  Among  the 
factors  militating  against  employability  are  extreme  youth 
and  old  age,  physical  disabilities  not  correlated  with  age,  loss 
of  skill  through  disuse,  and  the  existence  of  responsibilities 
which  prevent  employment  outside  the  home,  the  most  im- 
portant example  of  which  is  women  with  young  and  de- 
pendent children.  In  May  1934  approximately  n  percent 
of  the  urban  families  now  receiving  unemployment  relief 
contained  no  person  who  was  either  working  or  seeking  work, 
the  presumption  being  that  these  families  include  no  one  capa- 
ble of  employment.  An  additional  group,  which  includes 
about  5  percent  of  all  the  cases  on  the  relief  rolls,  contains  no 
person  of  working  age  who  is  sufficiently  free  of  occupational 
handicaps  to  obtain  employment  under  normal  industrial  con- 
ditions. In  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  families,  the  only 
person  seeking  work  is  a  woman  with  dependent  children; 
these  women  should  not  be  forced  to  enter  the  labor  market. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  data,  which  are  being  progressively 
refined,  that  it  is  possible  to  generalize  that  about  one  fifth  of 
all  cases  on  the  rolls  are  unemployable. 

Very  little  is  currently  known  of  the  chronic  indigents  at 
present  receiving  aid  from  unemployment  relief  funds.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  transfer  of  chronic  indigents 
to  the  emergency  relief  rolls  has  occurred  in  communities 
whose  local  governments  are  experiencing  acute  financial  dis- 
tress. The  evidence  thus  far  available,  however,  indicates  that 
the  number  thus  transferred  is  relatively  small;  much  smaller 
than  many  people  are  prone  to  believe. 

Shifting  from  cases  to  individuals,  a  few  relevant  state- 
ments may  be  made.  To  begin  with,  it  is  estimated  that  in  a 
relief  population  slightly  exceeding  1 8  million  persons  ap- 
proximately 6,500,000,  or  36  percent,  are  between  1 6  and 
65  years  of  age  and  are  working  or  looking  for  work.  Of  the 
total  group,  approximately  4  million  are  urban  workers,  liv- 
ing in  cities  of  2500  population  or  more.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
urban  workers  are  women,  a  figure  which  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  proportion  female  workers  bear  to  all  workers  in 
the  1930  Census.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  2,800,- 
OOO  urban  male  workers  and  1,200,000  urban  female  work- 
ers. Twenty-six  percent  of  these  workers  are  between  1 6  and 
24  years  of  age,  47  percent  between  2$  and  44,  while  27 
percent  are  45  years  of  age  or  over.  The  hiring-age  limits 
adopted  by  many  industrial  establishments  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult or  even  impossible  for  many  in  this  last  group  to  find  em- 
ployment in  any  but  the  least  exacting  occupations.  In  addi- 


tion, there  were  about  100,000  persons  65  years  or  over  who 
were  seeking  work,  but  it  is  felt  that  these  persons  have  but  a 
slight  chance  of  ever  securing  employment. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  considerably  heightened 
when  it  is  stated  that  5  percent  of  those  currently  receiving 
aid  in  urban  areas  are  professional  workers  and  proprietors, 
1 1  percent  are  clerical  workers,  1 8  percent  skilled  workers, 
29  percent  semi-skilled  workers,  and  37  percent  unskilled 
workers.  In  the  1930  Census,  the  professional  and  proprietary 
group  constituted  J  7  percent  of  all  urban  gainful  workers,  the 
clerical  workers  21  percent,  the  skilled  workers  1 6  percent, 
the  semi-skilled  workers  21  percent,  and  the  unskilled  work- 
ers 25  percent.  It  thus  appears  that  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment as  it  finds  eventual  reflection  in  the  relief  rolls  has  fallen 
most  heavily  upon  those  groups  least  able  to  bear  the  burden. 
This  is  to  say  that  the  relief  population  comes  from  those  occu- 
pations in  which  earning  power  is  relatively  low  and  in  which 
least  consideration  is  given  by  the  run-of-the-mill  employers 
to  personal  inadequacies,  idiosyncrasies  and  deficiencies.  These 
facts  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  gauge  the 
employability  of  members  of  the  relief  population,  particularly 
when  the  point  being  discussed  is  the  prospect  of  aged  or 
slightly  handicapped  persons  returning  to  their  former  occupa- 
tions as  economic  conditions  improve. 

Classification  of  the  relief  population  into  its  component  di- 
visions immediately  raises  the  problem  of  the  types  of  assistance 
and  care  to  be  provided  for  each  type  of  case.  Until  recently, 
responsibility  for  all  relief  fell  upon  state  and  local,  public  and 
private  organizations.  Under  the  RFC  the  states  were  able  to 
borrow  federal  money  for  relief  purposes.  When  the  FERA 
was  created,  direct  grants  took  the  place  of  these  loans,  and  the 
federal  government  assumed  a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  support  of  destitute  persons.  It  has  always  been  the 
purpose  of  the  FERA,  however,  to  supplement  and  not  to 
supplant  the  efforts  of  the  state  and  local  organizations,  and 
upon  numerous  occasions  it  has  indicated  that  its  responsibil- 
ity relates  primarily  to  those  persons  who  are  in  distress  because 
of  unemployment.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  care  employ- 
able relief  cases  should  receive;  they  must  be  granted  unem- 
ployment relief  in  as  great  measure  as  is  possible  under  current 
financial  arrangements.  These  people  are,  moreover,  in  need 
of  work  rather  than  what  is  invidiously  called  charity,  and,  to 
the  extent  that  has  proved  feasible,  the  emergency  relief  or- 
ganizations have  attempted  to  supply  them  with  useful  work. 

WHEN  we  come  to  the  unemployables,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  are  in  a  field  which,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not  unemployment  relief.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
their  care  should  rest  on  state  and  local  governments  or,  in 
some  special  cases,  on  private  agencies.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  fed- 
eral emergency  relief  administrator,  has  on  several  occasions 
instructed  the  state  ERA  authorities  to  purge  their  rolls  of 
unemployables  and  return  the  burden  of  their  support  to  state 
and  local  governments.  This  action  will  unquestionably  re- 
quire the  assumption  of  increased  financial  responsibilities  by 
many  state  and  local  governments.  A  large  number  of  the 
unemployable  relief  families  would  be  provided  for  under 
the  proposed  economic  security  legislation,  especially  the  aged, 
women  with  dependent  children,  those  suffering  from  sick- 
ness either  temporary  or  chronic,  invalidity,  and  from  the 
consequences  of  industrial  accidents.  The  kinds  and  amount 
of  supervision  and  care  which  should  be  extended  to  these 
people  require  further  study.  It  seems  plain,  however,  that 
these  households  should  not  be  constantly  subjected  to  the 
annoyance  and  disturbance  of  case-work  investigation,  as 
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they  do  not  require  as  constant  and  intimate  supervision  as  is 
customarily  extended  to  chronic  incapables.  They  should  re- 
ceive pensions  or  insurance  benefits  and  be  permitted  to  ar- 
range their  lives  as  they  see  fit. 

After  these  provisions  have  been  made  there  will  remain 
other  cases,  especially  those  properly  designated  as  irresponsi- 
bles  and  incapables,  which  must  also  be  accepted  as  charges 
by  the  local  and  state  governments.  These  cases  should  be 
handled  as  in  times  past,  with  such  improvements  in  treat- 
ment as  our  better  understanding  of  the  problems  permits. 
Since  they  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  unable  to  handle 
their  own  affairs,  they  will  require  close  supervision  and  care. 


The  analysis  of  the  relief  population  thus  far  made  clearly 
indicates  that  the  burden  of  supporting  approximately  one  fifth 
of  the  cases  now  receiving  unemployment-relief  funds  should 
be  returned  to  the  care  of  state  and  local  governments,  with 
whatever  assistance  may  be  available  from  private  agencies, 
and  that  the  federal  government  should  assist  only  with  the 
care  of  the  80  percent  of  the  relief  load  which  may  be  truly 
and  accurately  described  as  suffering  primarily  from  unem- 
ployment. Our  experience  indicates  that  work  is  the  best  way 
of  aiding  these  employable  people  and  this  form  of  assistance 
is  being  provided  for  an  increasing  number  through  the  FERA 
work  program. 


Relief  Can  Be  Too  Cheap 

By  WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 

Director,  New  York  Emergency  Work  Bureau 


RECENT  address  made  by  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank  in  New  York  City,  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco  and  now  published,  by  the 
bank,  as  a  pamphlet,  The  Financing  of  Unemployment  Re- 
lief, suggests  the  general  elimination  of  work  relief  and  the 
"concentrating  on  direct  home  relief"  in  its  place.  I  would 
not  discuss  at  this  time  the  "vast  public  projects"  involved  in 
the  government's  PWA  program.  Wrapped  up  in  these  are 
economic  and  political  considerations  that  lie  outside  the  argu- 
ment I  would  present.  But  as  director  of  the  Emergency 
Work  Bureau  created  and  financed  by  the  Prosser  and  Gib- 
son Emergency  Employment  Committees  for  approximately 
four  years,  I  would  comment  on  the  relative  value  of  certain 
kinds  of  work  and  home  relief  as  I  have  known  them.  That 
fault  may  be  found  with  work  relief  as  it  has  been  conducted 
in  this  or  that  part  of  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt.  Yet,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  fault  has  been  found  with  the  conduct 
of  banking  in  this  country  during  the  past  three  or  more  years. 
The  effort  has  been  to  correct  these  faults,  not  to  abolish  all 
banks. 

I  agree  at  once  that  work  relief  is  more  expensive  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  than  the  charity  dole  suggested  in  its  place. 
Much  of  it  involves  expenditures  for  materials.  Against  that, 
however,  should  be  credited  the  work  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community.  Here  in  New  York  City  one 
might  cite  many  things  accomplished  in  the  parks  where  much 
material  was  necessary.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  very  material,  lumber,  bricks,  steel,  cement,  does  not  drop 
out  of  the  sky  ready  for  use.  It  all  means  work  and  wages  for 
laborers  somewhere  and,  I  presume,  profits  for  the  owners  of 
the  industries  supplying  the  materials.  Also  let  us  admit  that 
no  job  of  any  size  or  importance  can  be  done  without  proper 
supervision.  However,  with  the  large  number  of  men  of  prac- 
tically every  profession,  trade  and  occupation  out  of  work, 
there  is  no  reason  why  with  proper  occupational  registration 
and  selection,  the  greater  part  of  supervision  and  all  it  involves 
should  not  be  done  by  men  who  sooner  or  later  would,  be- 
cause of  out-of-work  condition,  be  forced  onto  the  relief  lists. 
I  would  also  remind  the  critics  of  work  relief  that  hundreds 
of  non-profit  community-serving  agencies  in  New  York  City, 
among  them  libraries,  museums,  universities,  social  settle- 
ments, churches,  hospitals,  health  and  recreation  centers,  and 


so  on,  will  give  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  work  was  done  by  people  supplied  them  by  the  Emer- 
gency Work  Bureau,  and  is  still  being  done  by  people  from 
the  City's  Work  Bureau,  with  cost  of  materials  practically 
negligible  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  work  done. 

Again,  it  will  be  generally  agreed,  I  hope,  that  people  en- 
gaged even  on  work  relief  should  receive  more  than  a  mere 
existence  dole  that  would  otherwise  be  handed  them  as  out- 
right relief.  I  suppose  a  man  who  works  all  day  needs  a  bit 
more  food  than  one  who  does  nothing.  And  here  I  come  to 
what  seems  to  me  a  crucial  question.  Are  those  who  would 
substitute  home  for  work  relief  thinking  first  of  all  of  the 
cheapness  of  a  mere  existence  dole  as  compared  with  a  wage 
in  excess  of  that  which  must  be  paid  if  people  are  to  be  required 
to  give  return  in  work  for  what  they  get.  If  such  is  their 
thought,  let  them  frankly  admit  it. 

"We  all  agree",  says  Mr.  Aldrich,  "that  those  who  are  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their  own  must  he  furnished 
with  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  heat  and  light  until  they 
can  find  new  employment".  This  all  has  a  familiar  sound.  We 
have  heard  it  over  and  over  again  since  1930.  Month  after 
month  we  listened  to  it  as  a  Sunday  night  bedtime  story  over 
the  radio.  But  too  often  have  we  been  satisfied  with  the  mere 
statement  of  the  doctrine.  A  month  or  so  ago  there  were 
dropped  from  work  relief  in  New  York  City  a  large  group  of 
single  men  and  women,  this  to  balance  an  overstrained  budget. 
They  had  been  receiving,  on  work  relief,  an  average  of  $50 
a  month  and  were  giving  something  in  return  for  the  money 
secured.  By  the  change  to  home  relief  they  may  now  receive 
$26.10  a  month.  With  this  they  must  supply  themselves  not 
only  with  all  the  things  mentioned  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  but  also 
with  carfares  and  other  incidentals  as  they  continue  journeying 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work.  The  budget  was  bal- 
anced in  dollars  and  cents  but  one  shrinks  from  thinking  of 
what  that  balancing  did  to  those  men  and  women.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  talk  with  some  of  them  since  that  change  and  I 
know  just  what  is  happening  to  them.  And  knowing  this  I 
can  but  protest  against  a  relief  program  that  tends  to  break 
and  destroy  those  qualities  of  life  which,  once  lost,  are  seldom 
recovered.  One  of  this  group,  a  woman  out  of  college  but  a 
few  years,  said  to  me  in  a  trembling  voice,  "Why  are  they 
interested  in  keeping  us  just  alive?"  As  Walter  Lippmann 
recently  asked  in  his  syndicated  newspaper  column,  "Are  we 
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to  adopt  a  policy  of  keeping  the  unemployed  just  alive  or  one 
that  also  aims  to  keep  them  fit  in  body  and  spirit?" 

Mr.  Aldrich  gives  credit  to  social- welfare  workers  for  ad- 
vocating work  relief  for  the  reason  "that  the  unemployed  are 
less  likely  to  become  demoralized  if  they  are  working  for  what 
they  get  .  .  ."  There  is  he  says,  "some  force  in  this  argu- 
ment, but  the  force  is  not  great  if  home  relief  is  not  made  too 
attractive".  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Aldrich  really  thinks  that  honest 
unemployed  men  who,  after  months  of  fruitless  and  disheart- 
ening search  for  work,  are  at  last  compelled  to  tell  their  wives 
that  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  accept  food,  clothing  and 
coal  tickets — to  go  back  to  relief  centers  day  after  day  and 
to  wait  in  lines  for  hours  to  receive  even  these — I  wonder  if 
he  thinks  there  can  ever  be  anything  "attractive"  in  such  ex- 
perience. Surely  it  can  never  make  a  happy  topic  of  conversa- 
tion around  the  family  table. 

Mr.  Aldrich  comments  on  the  fact  that  in  most  communi- 
ties no  study  has  been  made  to  determine  what  portion  of 
the  unemployed  is  unemployable  by  reason  of  age  or  other 
disability.  This  is  unfortunately  true.  In  fact,  though  perhaps 
not  intentionally,  he  puts  his  finger  on  what  to  me,  as  to  many 
others,  has  been  the  most  serious  fault  from  the  very  beginning 
in  our  whole  relief  program.  We  have  failed  in  general  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  straight  unemployed  man  whose  only 
trouble  was  inability  to  secure  work  and  earn,  and  the  more  or 
less  chronic  relief  seeker  and  receiver.  In  fact,  practically  no 
real  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so.  And  again,  as  Mr.  Aid- 
rich  points  out,  our  occupational  classification  of  the  unem- 
ployed as  a  whole  has  been  pretty  largely  a  mess.  Consequently 
we  have  on  work  relief  some  people  who  are  earning  more 
than  they  ever  earned  in  regular  work  and  again  people  on 
home  relief  pittances  who,  cheated  of  their  one  great  wish, 
the  opportunity  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  work  honestly 
done,  are  more  and  more  losing  not  only  belief  and  faith  in 
themselves  but  no  less  in  country  and  government.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  neither  in  all  home  relief  nor  in  all  work 
relief,  but  rather  in  an  overhauling  of  the  whole  relief  pro- 
gram with  a  view  to  correcting  our  mistakes. 

In  four  lines  Mr.  Aldrich  makes  reference  to  the  English 
cash  dole  with  the  comment  that  it  is  "similar  to  our  home  re- 
lief." It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  think  of  two  things  with  greater 
differences.  The  backbone  of  the  English  dole  is  still  money 
paid  to  out-of-work  men  from  unemployment  insurance 
funds,  to  which  industry  contributes  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
towards  which  every  wage  earner  makes  weekly  contribution. 
Can  this  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  thought  of  as 
similar  to  the  confusion  and  constant  changing  that  have 
characterized  American  "home  relief"?  The  out-of-work 
Englishman  is  thought  of  and  treated  as  a  man  belonging  to 
England's  working  population  and  not  as  a  relief  case.  And, 
accepting  this  English  "dole"  as  infinitely  better  than  our 


"home  relief",  which  I  gladly  do,  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  what 
have  we  had  in  this  country  until  very  lately  at  least,  but  solid 
opposition  from  industrial  leaders  to  every  unemployment- 
insurance  program  offered  from  time  to  time  in  various 
legislatures? 

The  professional  welfare  worker  is  evidently  not  considered 
by  Mr.  Aldrich  as  a  very  safe  adviser  because  "he  is  naturally 
and  properly  more  interested  in  the  broad  humanitarian  as- 
pects of  his  work"  than  in  the  balancing  of  the  budget.  With- 
out any  love  for  the  title  "professional",  I  would  say  that  those 
of  us  who  have  seen  at  first  hand  over  the  past  four  years  the 
gallant  fight  made  by  men  and  women  to  keep  off  the  cash 
dole  now  suggested  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  find  in  that  the  reason 
for  our  zealous  advocacy  of  work  relief.  To  repeat,  what  hap- 
pens to  people's  souls  in  the  time  of  depression  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  what  happens  to  their  bodies.  Mr.  Aldrich  would 
preserve  the  initiative,  the  virility,  the  independence  and  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  American  people.  Exactly.  Therein 
lies  the  reason  for  work  relief.  Therein  lies  the  sincerity  of  the 
thousands  who  stormed  the  doors  of  the  Emergency  Work 
Bureau  with  the  plea;  "Just  give  me  one  of  those  little  jobs 
you  have  and  I'll  fight  my  own  way  out  of  this". 

For  close  on  to  four  years  the  Bureau  enabled  some  100,- 
OOO  people  to  do  this  very  thing,  without  driving  them  to 
relief  benches,  either  public  or  private.  On  the  patience,  the 
courage,  the  self-discipline  and  the  decency  of  the  unemployed 
our  civilization  has  pretty  largely  been  kept  in  balance  over 
these  threatening  thunder-cloud  years.  To  these  people  the 
acceptance  of  a  charity  dole,  either  from  private  or  public 
treasury  meant  the  loss  of  self-respect,  the  loss  of  all  the  best 
they  had  won  in  life.  It  meant,  in  short,  as  they  often  put  it, 
"the  ash  heap."  Balance  budgets,  yes — but  in  the  balancing 
of  them  let  us  keep  in  mind  human  values  as  well  as  dollars 
and  cents.  Let  the  administrators  of  our  public-relief  program 
go  on  with  their  weeding  out  of  chiselers,  let  them  know  that 
public  opinion  is  with  them  when  they  say  "No"  to  men,  no 
matter  who  they  are,  who  would  use  a  relief  program  for 
political  purposes,  but  let  not  the  punishment  for  faults  oi 
administration  fall  upon  the  people  who  have  suffered  beyond 
measure  and  through  it  all  have  held  to  those  high  qualities 
which  we,  with  Mr.  Aldrich,  would  see  preserved  throughout 
this  country. 

Bank  balances  are,  to  be  sure,  made  in  dollars  and  cents 
Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  make  them  think  also  ol 
the  good  will,  the  honesty  and  faith  of  the  clients  whose  busi- 
ness helps  to  make  bank  balances  possible.  It  is  these  same  es- 
sential qualities  of  civilization  that  must  be  kept  alive  in  our 
vast  army  of  unemployed  citizens  as  we  struggle  toward  an 
economic  order  which  will  offer  opportunity  of  decent  living 
to  all  who  would  strive  for  it. 


The  Man  Is  Hungry 


BY  ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER 


T  TE  wanders  from  the  waterfront 
•*•  *•   To  stand  before  a  restaurant; 
Hunched  against  the  bleak  wind,  there 
To  scan  the  flapping  bill-of-fare. 
The  collar  of  his  frayed,  thin  coat 


Clutched  with  a  cold  hand  to  his  throat- 
Plenty  here  for  choosing  from. 
A  sparrow  even  has  a  crumb   .   .   . 
The  man  is  hungry — what  is  wrong? 
Why  does  he  turn  and  pass  along? 


The  Price  of  Delay 


By  MARY  ROSS 


HEN  tuberculous  patients  were  diagnosed  within 
the  first  six  months  after  their  symptoms  devel- 
oped, their  illness  cost  them  and  their  community 
an  average  of  about  $2750,  including  loss  of  wages.  When  the 
delay  was  from  six  months  to  a  year,  the  average  cost  was 
$3125;  when  it  was  more  than  a  year,  $3950.  Their  expen- 
ditures for  diagnosis  averaged  less  than  $2.50.  The  price  of 
delay  was  likely  to  be  many  hundred  times  that  amount. 

The  greatest  part  of  that  price  was  paid  by  the  patient  him- 
self in  terms  of  wages  lost  by  reason  of  prolonged  illness.  When 
treatment  was  started  less  than  three  months  after  symptoms 
developed,  the  average  wage  loss  was  $1112;  when  it  was 
delayed  to  from  three  to  six  months,  $1703;  for  from  one  to 
two  years,  $2 1  76.  For  the  whole  group  the  average  cost  of  the 
illness  to  patient  and  community  was  $2920,  of  which  $2185 
represented  loss  of  wages. 

These  figures  are  from  a  detailed  study  of  the  records  of 
361  patients  just  published  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation (The  Costs  of  Tuberculosis  With  Special  Reference 
to  the  Adequacy  of  Medical  Care  and  Treatment,  by  Ruth 
Abensen  Seder.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  Social  Re- 
search Series,  No.  5.  Price  25  cents  of  the  Association,  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York  City.)  The  study  was  undertaken 
late  in  1931  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care.  Patients  were  selected  from  places  where  nec- 
essary records  were  available :  from  the  Bellevue-Yorkville 
district  in  New  York  City,  with  its  health  demonstration  and 
clinic;  from  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  which  has  a  well-organ- 
ized tuberculosis  league  and  a  system  of  active  clinics  operating 
in  conjunction  with  the  county  sanatorium;  from  the  Oranges 
and  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  with  a  similar  set-up;  and  in  contrast 
from  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  a  semi-rural  area  where  there  is 
only  the  traveling  state  clinic  which  comes  once  or  twice  a 
year  and  where  sanatorium  care  is  obtained  in  the  institution 
of  an  adjoining  county. 

A  little  more  than  half  of  the  patients  were  men.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  whole  number  were  wage  earners  at  the  onset  of 
their  illness  and  7  percent  were  both  wage  earners  and  house- 
wives. The  largest  number  were  between  20  and  24  years  old 
at  the  onset  of  symptoms.  At  the  time  they  were  interviewed 
for  this  study,  the  average  length  of  illness  was  5.5  years.  The 
largest  group  were  members  of  families  with  annual  incomes 
of  $500— $1000,  though  the  average  family  income  was  about 
$1800.  Miss  Seder  declares  "An  income  of  $1800  is  probably 
adequate  for  a  minimum  subsistence  standard  of  living  for  a 
family  of  four,  but  it  does  not  allow  much  margin  for  ordi- 
nary medical  care,  and  certainly  not  for  such  care  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  tuberculosis."  Most  of  these 
patients  (80  percent)  went  first  to  a  private  physician  when 
they  found  themselves  ailing.  Limitations  of  income  and  the 
costs  of  illness  then  forced  most  of  them  to  have  recourse  to 
public  clinics  and  sanatoria  for  care.  Many,  in  fact,  were  re- 
ferred by  their  physicians  to  a  tuberculosis  clinic  for  the  diag- 
nosis itself. 

The  majority  of  these  patients  (67  percent)  consulted  a 
doctor  within  three  months  after  the  onset  of  their  symptoms. 
Nearly  24  percent  were  examined  before  symptoms  developed, 
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in  the  course  of  a  routine  examination  or  because  of  contact 
with  a  case  of  tuberculosis,  or  during  the  first  week.  The  first 
delay  in  getting  treatment  to  them  promptly  lay  in  diagnosis 
itself.  Delayed  diagnosis  was  most  common  among  patients 
who  did  not  receive  laboratory  and  X-ray  examinations.  Near- 
ly a  quarter  were  not  diagnosed  until  a  year  or  more  after  their 
first  consultation.  The  next  delay  came  in  getting  treatment, 
due  sometimes  to  inability  to  get  a  place  in  a  sanatorium,  some- 
times to  the  patients'  reluctance  to  accept  the  diagnosis  or  un- 
willingness or  inability  to  embark  on  the  prescribed  treatment. 

The  point  at  which  diagnosis  was  made  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  outcome  and  the  costs  of  the  illness.  The  per- 
centage of  patients  in  whom  the  disease  was  apparently  ar- 
rested was  twice  as  great  among  those  diagnosed  in  the  first 
stage  as  in  the  second;  and,  in  turn,  twice  as  great  for  those 
diagnosed  in  the  second  as  in  the  third  stage.  Average  costs  of 
sanatorium  care  rose  from  $532  to  $873  to  $1 1 1 8  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  patient  on  admission,  while  average  wage 
loss  during  hospitalization  was  $596,  $979,  or  $1251  accord- 
ing to  these  three  stages  at  hospitalization.  For  300  patients 
with  sanatorium  records,  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  care 
was  nearly  $262,000.  If  all  had  been  admitted  in  the  first 
stage,  it  would  have  been  about  $160,000.  Only  59  percent 
of  those  who  had  been  dismissed  from  sanatoria  had  left  with 
the  consent  of  the  medical  director.  Relapses,  requiring  one, 
two  or  more  returns  to  the  institution,  were  more  common 
among  those  who  left  against  medical  advice. 

Patients  who  did  not  go  to  institutions  in  general  spent  rela- 
tively little  for  care,  since  the  important  part  of  the  prescrip- 
tion was  rest.  One  paid  $300  to  a  fortune-teller  for  "service." 
Their  wage  loss  also  was  heavy,  however,  amounting  to  an 
average  of  more  than  $1 IOO  during  total  and  partial  disability. 

IT  was  impossible  from  the  data  of  the  study  to  figure  pre- 
cisely the  costs  of  inadequate  care,  since  few  patients  had 
had  an  uninterrupted  course  of  care  that  could  be  called  ade- 
quate. If  adequate  at  one  point,  it  was  likely  to  have  been  in- 
adequate at  another.  Both  wage  loss  to  the  patient,  however, 
and  the  burden  of  institutional  care  to  the  community  were 
clearly  related  to  what  the  report  defines  as  the  essentials  of 
adequate  care  in  tuberculosis:  (i)  prompt  consultation  with  a 
physician  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  as  a  result,  early  diagnosis;  (2)  institutional  treat- 
ment at  an  early  stage  of  the  illness;  (3)  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  treatment  in  an  institution  to  produce  satisfactory 
results;  (4)  after-care  of  a  type  which  will  ensure  the  patient 
against  a  repetition  of  institutional  treatment,  enable  the  pa- 
tient's illness  to  become  arrested  or  cured,  and  permit  the 
patient  to  return  to  work  in  such  condition  that  he  or  she  may 
continue  in  the  role  of  wage  earner  or  housewife  without  inter- 
ruption due  to  illness. 

For  these  men  and  women  the  actual  ledger  confirms  the 
stand  that  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  long  has 
taken — that  prompt  and  adequate  diagnosis  and  care  in  tuber- 
culosis saves  life,  money  and  happiness.  "It  is  true  for  the 
group  studied,"  Miss  Seder  concludes,  "and,  no  doubt,  for  all 
similar  cases,  that  adequate  medical  care  is  a  good  investment. 


The  Case  of  Sidonia  Dawson 

Social  Workers  Kxaniine  the  Facts  and  Implications  of  New  York's  Cause  Celebre 


E  case  of  Sidonia  Dawson,  cause  celebre  of  New 
York  social  work,  has  become  the  basis  of  charges  of 
disloyalty  and  sabotage  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  of  worker  organiza- 
tion on  the  other.  It  has  also  been  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  facts  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  of  a  discriminat- 
ing analysis  of  the  implications  of  the  various  incidents  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  chapter.  The  pith  of  the  findings 
as  to  facts  can  be  stated  briefly. 

On  the  morning  of  September  27,  1934,  a  delegation  from 
the  New  York  Unemployment  Council  came  to  the  Home 
Relief  Bureau,  Precinct  1 8,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  com- 
plaints before  the  supervisor.  Headed  by  a  client  the  whole 
delegation  pushed  past  the  doorkeeper  into  the  crowded  wait- 
ing-room already  tense  from  an  incident  in  which  an  hysterical 
client  had  struck  a  worker.  Police  reserves  were  called  and 
they,  with  the  officer  regularly  stationed  in  the  bureau,  forcibly 
ejected  the  delegation.  During  this  process  the  leader's  head 
was  cut  so  that  blood  flowed.  Several  of  the  delegation  were 
arrested. 

Sidonia  Dawson,  supervisory  aid  on  the  precinct  staff  and 
chairman  of  the  precinct  grievance  committee  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Relief  Bureau  Employes  Association,  a  city-wide 
organization  the  precinct  branch  of  which  she  had  previously 
organized,  protested,  she  says,  the  police  violence.  So  great 
was  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the  crowded  waiting-room 
that  eye-witness  testimony  differs  sharply  on  the  details  of 
occurrences.  The  following  day  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  found 
on  the  desks  hand-bills  headed,  Is  the  Police  Department  Run- 
ning Precinct  18?,  which,  after  protest  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  day  before,  called  on  workers  to  picket  after  hours  the 
central  office  of  home  relief  where  the  case  of  a  bookkeeper 
"fired  without  notice  for  Association  activities"  was  to  he- 
heard.  Miss  Dawson  that  afternoon  joined  the  delegation  of 
about  100,  from  all  over  the  city,  assembled  at  the  central 
office  and  addressed  the  crowd  waiting  on  the  street  while 
representatives  were  conferring  with  officials.  Members  of  the 
central  office  staff  heard  her  elaborate  on  charges  made  in  the 
hand-hill  of  discrimination  against  organized  relief  clients,  in- 
fer indifference  and  callousness  on  the  part  of  the  relief  ad- 
ministration and  join  a  previous  speaker  in  advising  the  picket- 
ing of  precinct  offices. 

Meantime  a  statement  in  petition  form  denouncing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  grievance  committee  had  been  circulated  among 
the  employes  at  Precinct  1 8,  and  with  a  large  number  of  sig- 
natures had  been  submitted  to  the  supervisor  and  eventually 
to  the  central  office.  Soon  thereafter  another  hand-bill  with  a 
drawing  of  rats,  each  with  a  petition  in  its  mouth,  appeared 
on  the  workers'  desks.  It  asked,  What  Kind  of  Animal  is 
Opposed  to  Higher  Salaries?  Better  Working  Conditions? 
and  asserted  that  those  who  had  signed  the  petition  had  stabbed 
the  Employes'  Association  in  the  back. 

During  these  days  the  director  of  home  relief  for  Man- 
hattan reviewed  the  occurrences  in  the  precinct  with  the 
assistant  director  who  also  laid  the  situation  before  an  execu- 
tive council  composed  of  department  heads  and  borough  direc- 


tors. This  council,  which  meets  weekly  to  consider  policies  and 
discuss  staff  problems,  had  for  months  been  trying  to  work  out 
satisfactory  cooperative  relations  with  the  Employes  Associa- 
tion. On  this  occasion  it  registered  its  judgment  that  Miss 
Dawson's  services  should  be  dispensed  with. 

On  October  4  Miss  Dawson  was  called  to  the  central  office 
of  Manhattan  and  on  her  refusal  to  resign  was  told,  in  writing, 
"Your  activities  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  precinct  office 
during  the  past  week  have  indicated  that  it  is  no  longer  desir- 
able to  have  you  remain  on  the  staff." 

Reports  of  these  happenings  developed  such  tensions  among 
social  workers  that  at  the  request  of  certain  of  its  members  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  occurrences 
leading  up  to  the  discharge  of  Miss  Dawson.  This  committee 
consisted  of  H.  Ida  Curry  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion ;  Clarence  King  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
and  Erma  Coffman  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, a  member  of  the  Practitioners  Group  of  the  AASW.  It 
disavowed  any  attempt  to  investigate  the  city  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  public  relief; 
the  Home  Relief  Bureau  Employes  Association  or  other  group 
organizations  or  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  founded. 
Its  concern  was  to  ascertain  facts  as  they  might  relate  to  per- 
sonnel practices  in  a  social-welfare  organization.  It  had  the 
full  cooperation  of  Miss  Dawson  and  of  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  It  found  the  facts  substan- 
tially as  stated  here,  though  in  the  minor  details  of  the  various 
incidents  there  were  widely  differing  statements  "but  prob- 
ably no  greater  than  are  inevitable  during  periods  of  like  ex- 
citement in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  or  so  people." 

THE  committee's  findings  were  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  chapter  which  after  a  five-hour  session 
concluded  against  making  specific  charges  or  recommendations 
since  "it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  extenuating  circum- 
stances to  account  for  the  behavior  of  the  chief  participants  in 
the  incident."  Its  function,  it  held,  was  to  analyze  the  major 
factors  in  the  case  and  their  implication  for  social  workers  and 
for  the  administration  of  home  relief.  Its  report,  prepared  by 
Gordon  Hamilton,  Mary  Gibbons,  Anna  Kempshall,  Mary 
Palevsky,  George  Rabinoff  and  Douglas  Falconer,  was  pre- 
sented to  a  meeting  of  the  chapter  at  which,  after  discussion, 
a  motion  to  request  the  reinstatement  of  Miss  Dawson  to  the 
staff  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau  was  voted  down.  The  chapter 
voted  however  to  propose  to  the  EHRB  a  joint  committee  for 
a  cooperative  approach,  on  the  basis  of  observed  experience,  to 
the  problems  of  personnel.  The  report  is  to  be  distributed  to 
the  chapter  for  study  and  possibly  for  further  chapter  action. 
The  case  of  Sidonia  Dawson  has  been  repeatedly  matched  in 
various  large  cities  where  organization  within  the  staff  and  the 
rise  of  protest  groups  are  a  part  of  the  scene  of  relief  adminis- 
tration. The  analysis  of  the  case  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  York  chapter  goes  behind  personalities  and  emo- 
tions and  examines  factors  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  such 
factors  as  supervisory  control,  physical  equipment,  motivation 
of  workers,  protest  delegations  and  police,  social  procedures 
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and  tactics,  and  political  and  social  philosophy.  Its  report  there- 
fore takes  on  significance  in  the  whole  area  of  relief  personnel 
and  administration. 

The  Committee  Goes  Behind  the  Facts 

THE  incident  of  September  27  was  one  of  a  series  of  dis- 
turbances in  this  precinct  from  which  the  supervisor  had 
recently  resigned  and  an  assistant  had  suddenly,  and  on  a  tem- 
porary assignment,  been  placed  in  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility. We  note  then  that  in  an  agency  the  size  of  the  Home 
Relief  Bureau  the  question  of  sufficient,  adequate  supervisory 
personnel  is  always  significant  and  may  become  acute.  The 
constellation  of  qualifications  needed  in  major  administrative 
positions  in  social  work,  that  is,  training  in  case  work,  com- 
munity organization,  public  relations,  staff  leadership,  office 
management,  calls  for  increased  compensation  for  a  more 
effective  administrative  structure.  The  fact  that  these  quali- 
ties are  not  often  found  in  a  single  person  and  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  such  personnel  at  present  increases  the  complexity 
of  the  problem. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  of  the  inadequate  equipment 
of  the  precinct  office.  Overcrowded,  badly  ventilated,  miser- 
ably placed  in  a  corner  of  a  public  school,  the  housing  condi- 
tions operate  cumulatively  on  workers,  clients  and  supervisors 
and  in  time  induce  fatigue,  tension,  and  even  hysteria.  We 
realize  that  even  though  money  is  available,  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  finding  housing  space  for  so  awkward  a  tenant  as  a 
large  relief  agency  have  proved  very  great.  New  buildings  may 
be  the  only  possible  solution.  Nevertheless  we  can  only  state 
that  social  work  and  lay  opinion  must  be  effectively  mobilized 
to  relieve  these  intolerable  conditions.  So  long  as  they  continue, 
outbreaks  and  the  mishandling  of  outbreaks  are  likely  to  recur. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  in  great  sympathy  with  one 
aspect  of  the  case.  Many  workers  within  the  home  relief  offices 
and  in  other  places  have  organized  to  try  to  increase  the  ade- 
quacy and  regularity  of  relief.  Some  have  made  effective  con- 
tribution to  raising  standards.  Others  have  been  pushed  beyond 
their  control  by  strains  in  the  total  situation  and  feel  a  sense  of 
frustration  and  impotence  which  seeks  various  outlets  of  less 
social  value.  That  we  have  in  this  case  the  motive  of  deep  and 
genuine  concern  for  client  welfare  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Any 
attempts  to  arouse  the  public  to  endorse  better  relief  practices 
deserve  a  respectful  consideration.  That  over-identification 
with  the  clients  as  against  the  agency  and  harassing  tactics 
generally  were  here  adopted  seem  to  us  an  unfortunate  ex- 
pression of  a  fine  motive. 

An  element  which  seems  to  have  complicated  this  case  and 
which  appeared  in  the  investigations  was  the  condition  of 
insecurity  among  home  relief  workers.  As  standards  for  the 
personnel  are  progressively  raised  tensions  and  active  conflict 
are  inevitable.  Until  reasonably  high  standards  for  personnel 
as  well  as  security  of  tenure  are  achieved  these  conflicts  will 
exist.  For  these  reasons  extreme  tolerance,  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience must  be  invoked  to  avoid  injustice  to  individual  workers. 

We  assume  that  expression  of  community  opinion  is  normal 
and  that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  an  executive's  time  should 
be  taken  up  with  meeting  individuals  and  delegations.  Some 
administrators  have  proved  wiser  and  some  offices  are  better 
adapted  than  others  for  dealing  with  complaining  delegations. 
However,  the  attempt  to  handle  large  delegations  in  the  piti- 
fully restricted  quarters  already  alluded  to  has  proved  very 
difficult.  In  some  places  delegations  tend  to  crowd  the  waiting- 
room,  actively  interfering  with  the  care  of  other  clients,  and 


although  it  is  quite  natural  that  each  delegation  feels  the  im- 
portance of  its  own  objectives  keenly,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
large  successive  delegations  means  disruption  of  all  office 
system  and  morale.  Instances  are  reported  in  which  delega- 
tions insist  upon  priority  of  treatment  and  try  to  organize 
clients  waiting  their  turns  to  strike  for  the  same  priority.  Mat- 
ters are  further  complicated  if  impossible  requests  beyond  the 
limitation  of  the  Wicks  Act,  the  New  York  law  under  which 
relief  is  administered,  are  violently  insisted  upon.  We  believe 
Home  Relief  has  been  justified  in  asking  that  representatives 
of  delegations  rather  than  the  larger  groups  should  be  received 
in  the  precinct  offices,  and  although  exceptions  may  be  made 
when  space  and  time  permit,  this  is  a  sound  general  practice. 
The  Executive  Committee  does  not  feel  that  the  use  of 
police  is  a  useful  or  necessary  ingredient  in  any  form  of 
relief  administration.  Police  protection  in  social  work  should  be 
invoked  only  as  a  last  resort.  All  over  the  country  social  work- 
ers have  achieved  constructive  relationships  with  pressure 
groups  without  the  use  of  force,  and  this  has  also  been  true 
locally.  We  do  recognize,  however,  that  the  protection  of 
either  clients  or  staffs  or  both  may  at  times  require  police  inter- 
vention. What  is  not  always  recognized  by  workers  unfamiliar 
with  the  home  relief  problem  is  that  besides  the  possibility  of 
police  intimidation  of  groups,  there  is  the  possibility  of  group 
intimidation  of  either  clients  or  staff.  Such  activities  have  been 
quite  serious  and  at  times  have  assumed  the  proportions  of 
organized  intimidations.  We  do  not  pretend  that  ends  in  this 
world  can  always  be  achieved  by  pointing  things  out  reason- 
ably. We  recognize  that  repressive  measures  can  cause  or  be 
the  effect  of  organized  violence.  But  just  as  we  recognize  the 
place  of  organized  protest,  so  we  also  recognize  the  place  of 
system,  discipline  and  orderly  authority  in  administration.  To 
grant  one  without  the  other  seems  to  us  naive.  That  the  size  of 
the  home  relief  problem  imposes  some  staff  disciplines  beyond 
what  might  be  necessary  in  a  private  agency,  is,  we  believe,  a 
fact. 

WE  have  noticed  that  in  the  case  under  discussion  the 
worker  involved  did  not  use  established  intra-mural  pro- 
cedures to  state  her  protest,  nor  did  she  have  recourse  to  Cen- 
tral Office  but  adopted  instead  certain  provocative  tactics  em- 
barrassing to  the  administration.  No  claim  has  been  made  that 
the  more  usual  channels  were  inaccessible.  The  tactics  seem  to 
have  been  hastily  chosen  on  the  basis  of  an  individual  taking  the 
situation  into  her  own  hands.  We  note  that  having  chosen  this 
course  of  action  the  worker  was  discharged  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  conference  with  the  executive.  The  circumstances  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  discharge  had  not  already  been  de- 
cided upon  and  it  is  certainly  clear  that  no  attempt  was  made  by 
the  administration  to  find  another  solution.  The  Executive 
Committee  does  not  believe  in  summary  discharges  for  matters 
of  opinion  or  for  expressions  of  criticisms  no  matter  how  ill- 
chosen.  We  believe  that  impartial  hearings  should  be  granted. 
Nevertheless  we  realize  that  the  right  of  self-expression  and 
the  form  it  may  take  are  a  proper  concern  of  administration. 
The  logical  result,  however,  of  discharge  without  hearings  is 
dictatorship  and  repression.  The  logical  result  of  unchecked, 
violent  tactics  against  the  organization  one  is  working  for 
means  the  destruction  of  the  organization  itself.  Forms  of 
arbitration  are  clearly  indicated.  In  so  far  as  there  are  areas  of 
conflict,  arbitration  machinery  especially  in  large  organizations 
would  make  for  better  understanding  of  the  problems  in  ad- 
ministering relief.  To  be  most  effective  arbitration  machinery 
should  be  worked  out  democratically  between  executives  and 
the  freely  chosen  representative  of  the  staff. 
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This  brings  us  to  two  crucial  issues:  the  first  is  that  the 
political  and  social  convictions  of  some  of  our  membership  in- 
volve a  frank  acceptance  of  ;i  fighting  strategy.  These  con- 
victions are  sincerely  held  and  courageously  expressed.  In  so 
far  as  they  do  not  indicate  sabotage  of  the  relief  machinery 
many  of  the  steps  would  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  member- 
ship. 

There  would  always  he  disagreement  as  to  the  value  of  cer- 
tain tactics.  Even  if  good  quarters,  decent  standards,  adequate 
relief  and  adequate  staff  wen-  achieved,  some  groups  would 
still  be  interested  in  destroying  the  relief  administration  as  such 
in  order  to  hasten  a  revolutionary  order. 

The  second  fundamental  issue,  closely  tied  up  with  this,  is 
that  no  doubt  we  all  believe  that  the  attempt  to  carry  indefi- 
nitely some  300,000  families  on  relief  in  New  York  City,  or 
some  4,100,000  in  the  country  at  large,  is  fantastic.  Other 
methods  along  re-employment  lines  must  he  devised  and  de- 
vised promptly.  The  Executive  Committee  is  not  disposed  to 
instruct  the  membership  as  to  proper  philosophy  or  proper 
tactics.  The  Executive  Committee  itself  represents  man) 


shades  of  opinion  on  this  and  other  points.  We  do,  however, 
agree  that  although  we  are  in  favor  of  the  demobilization  of 
much  of  our  present  relief  structure  in  favor  of  other  measures, 
we  cannot  think  that  destruction  of  the  relief  machinery  is 
professionally  justifiable.  Home  Relief  has  a  realistic,  concrete 
task  to  meet  pressing  human  needs  which  in  our  struggles  for 
more  adequate  relief  we  must  not  fail  to  understand,  and  if 
the  structure  is  threatened  too  fundamentally  it  may  collapse 
precipitating  great  suffering  among  our  clients.  Those  who 
think  this  desirable  will  consciously  or  unconsciously  struggle 
to  bring  this  about.  The  AASW  is  vitally  concerned  and  must 
decide  and  redefine  what  forms  of  social  planning  lie  within 
its  professional  function. 

As  social  workers,  our  ultimate  professional  objective  is 
social  justice.  Those  who  have  abandoned  hope  of  making 
progress  through  social  procedures  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  Divided  loyalty  and  mental  conflict  must  inevi- 
tably endanger  the  esprit  de  corps  and  unity  of  objectives  be- 
tween executives  and  staff  essential  for  good  service  to  clients 
and  effective  interpretation  to  the  public. 


Youth  Engulfed 

By  CORAL  BROOKE 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  Chicago 


IN  1930  we  were  strong  in  our  belief  that  the  emergency 
required  that  working  boys  and  girls  should  give  up 
their  own  plans,  their  nightschool  classes,  their  savings 
for  marriage  and  so  on,  while  the  family  needed  temporary 
support.  But  the  emergency  has  become  a  permanency  and 
these  boys  and  girls  are  protesting  against  the  hardship  of 
supporting  unemployed  fathers,  brothers,  sisters  and  others 
living  in  the  home,  on  wages  insufficient  for  their  own  needs. 
Letters  from  these  young  people  and  their  families,  and 
interviews  with  them  reveal  the  poignancy  of  their  situation. 
In  July  of  this  year,  George  Morley,  age  20,  said  to  a 
caseworker : 

I  feel  like  I  was  falling  down  a  long  dark  shaft  that  has  no  end. 
If  you  could  tell  me  what  is  at  the  end  of  this  it  would  give  me 
courage  to  go  on. 

The  next  day  he  wrote : 

Thanks  very  much  for  discussing  my  problems  with  me.  1  am 
hoping  you  did  not  take  away  with  you  a  misconception  of  my  atti- 
tude towards  my  family,  for  I  am  not  in  any  way  disloyal  or  unwill- 
ing to  help.  You  sec,  it  is  only  natural  for  every  mature  animal  to 
wean  himself  from  his  parents  on  reaching  maturity;  and  at  some 
time  there  comes  to  every  normal  man  the  urge  to  marry  and  rear  a 
family  of  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  an  economic  unit  of  the 
family  and  should  have  the  opportunity  to  work  for  my  own  living. 
Of  course,  I  believe  in  helping  my  folks;  I  have  done  it  on  a  part- 
time  job  while  attending  college,  but  such  help  is  not  really  help 
but  sharing  the  poverty.  If  the  relief  agency  is  going  to  hamper  the 
progress  of  young  people  by  forever  tying  them  down  to  their  par- 
ents, their  own  future  families  will  be  dependent  upon  society.  It 
is  both  economically  unfair  and  socially  unjust  to  expect  me  to  con- 
tinue to  support  my  family. 

Demetra  Pappas,  age  2 1 ,  has  been  engaged  to  be  married 
for  several  years.  She  works  at  a  soda  fountain,  earning  $11.85 
a  week.  She  accepts  her  responsibility  to  contribute  her  wages 
to  the  family,  but  both  she  and  her  parents  bitterly  resent  not 
only  the  continual  delay  of  her  marriage,  pending  reemploy- 
ment  of  her  father,  but  the  fact  that  she  cannot  prepare  for 


her  marriage  with  household  supplies  and  trousseau,  as  is  the 
custom  of  her  family  and  race. 

Mary  O'Rourke's  marriage  was  sacrificed  that  she  might 
meet  the  needs  of  her  family.  Mary  is  the  oldest  of  six  children. 
Her  father  died  before  she  was  old  enough  to  work,  but  relief 
supplemented  her  mother's  earnings.  She  left  school  after  the 
eighth  grade,  found  a  job,  and  helped  support  the  family  for  a 
yea'r.  Then  she  fell  in  love  and  married.  Her  husband's  in- 
come was  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his  wife,  and  he. 
objected  to  Mary's  working,  but  her  family  needed  her  help, 
so  she  took  a  job  against  his  wishes.  Presently  his  business  took 
him  to  another  city.  Mary  was  torn  between  the  desire  to  go 
with  him  and  to  stay  by  her  family.  She  stayed.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  she  lost  track  of  her  husband,  and  three  years  have  now 
passed  since  she  heard  from  him.  She  is  bitter  and  her  frustra- 
tion is  reflected  in  her  work  and  in  her  social  relationships. 

Many  young  people  are  confused  when  they  find  themselves 
the  recipients  of  relief.  Their  education  developed  an  abhor- 
rence towards  dependency.  They  are  ambitious  for  advance- 
ment but  are  unable  to  plan  their  lives  since  they  must 
contribute  their  earnings  to  the  family  income. 

David  Turner,  a  tall,  thin,  handsome  lad,  is  one  of  thirteen. 
His  father  is  a  laborer,  but  all  the  children  have  been  to  high- 
school  and  several  to  college.  David  worked  his  way  through 
his  junior  year  at  law  school  but  has  been  forced  to  stop.  He 
feels  a  definite  responsibility  towards  his  family  but  is  shaken 
between  his  duty  and  his  desire  to  live  his  own  life.  For  two 
years  he  has  kept  an  accurate  account  of  relief  given  to  his  fam- 
ily, that  he  may  repay  it  when  he  is  able. 

Floyd  Jones,  age  21,  a  junior  medical  student,  has  earned 
his  education  thus  far  by  working  as  a  life  guard  during  the 
summer.  The  $300  thus  earned  carries  him  through  the  school 
Mar.  He  is  willing  to  pay  for  his  board  and  room  at  home,  but 
not  the  amount  requested  of  him  by  the  public  agency.  His 
father  says,  "We'd  rather  starve  than  have  Floyd  give  up  his 
studies." 

Catherine  Tito,  a  charming  girl  with  a  remarkable  mind,  is 
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bent  on  an  education.  She  earns  $30  a  month,  which,  with  a 
University  scholarship,  will  see  her  through.  Up  to  this  time 
Catherine  has  contributed  her  wages  to  the  support  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  she  is  determined  that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  her 
plan  for  her  own  future. 

Parents  who  have  always  been  economically  secure  and  who 
believed  that  success  depended  upon  individual  effort,  often  ac- 
cept adverse  circumstances  as  defeat.  They  become  seclusive; 
the  children  cannot  have  friends;  their  home  life  is  restricted; 
normal  living  is  impossible. 

FIVE  years  ago  John  C  was  worth  $50,000.  Now  the  fam- 
ily is  on  relief,  but  neither  he  nor  his  wife  will  permit  their 
children  to  mention  it.  They  will  not  participate  in  community 
life,  nor  allow  their  children  to  do  so  lest  former  acquaintances 
should  recognize  them.  The  children,  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties,  are  exceptionally  active  young  people  who  re- 
quire recreation  and  companionship.  They  are  so  disturbed  that 
they  break  down  whenever  home  life  is  mentioned. 

Working  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  their  homes  to  live  else- 
where in  the  belief  that  their  families  will  not  suffer  since  in 
any  case  they  receive  only  the  minimum  budget. 

Frances  Ferraci's  letter  speaks  for  itself: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  pursuant  to  the  conversation  of  this  after- 
noon with  my  dad.  I  am  at  present  a  young  self-reliant  girl  but  still 
taking  orders.  Your  budget  plan  if  even  presented  to  the  Humane 
Society  for  Animals  (let  alone  for  people)  would  be  done  away  with. 
I  am  doing  enough  (if  not  more  than  enough)  for  my  family.  I 
cannot  do  any  more.  For  the  past  two  years  (since  I  was  graduated 
from  highschool  at  the  age  of  16)  I  have  been  working.  Work  which 
has  not  brought  any  relief  to  my  parents  nor  myself  due  to  the  fact 
that  my  complete  earnings  are  totally  accounted  for  in  the  budget 
not  even  allowing  me  enough  for  expenses.  Also  for  the  past  two 
years  I  have  turned  over  to  the  family  a  sum  of  $300  received  as 
compensation  from  an  accident  which  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Now 
is  the  terminal.  I  cannot  do  any  more  than  I  am  doing.  I  am  leaving 
the  place  I  call  home  due  to  the  above  mentioned  circumstances. 

James  Scott  tells  us  that  should  he  get  a  job  at  $20  a  week 
he  would  be  no  better  off  than  he  is  now  earning  $10  because 
his  earnings  would  still  all  be  budgeted  and  his  own  wants  over- 
looked. His  letter  expressed  his  hopelessness: 

There  isn't  any  reason  for  me  to  stay  home  any  longer.  My  par- 
ents find  it  impossible  to  keep  our  imitation  home  together  because 
they  lack  sufficient  food,  clothes,  rent  and  other  necessities.  Con- 
tinual moving,  eating  according  to  statistics,  and  having  empty 
rooms  to  bring  my  friends  to  is  not  my  idea  of  home. 

My  pay  has  decreased  with  NRA  so  I  cannot  pay  $7  a  week  any 
more.  If  I  cannot  have  advantages  from  staying  home  I  believe  it 
would  be  advisable  for  me  to  leave,  which  I  intend  to  do,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  within  this  week.  I  am  hoping  for  the  best, 
but  am  prepared  for  the  worst. 

In  order  to  circumvent  the  policy  of  requiring  employed 
children  to  contribute  their  earnings  to  the  family  income,  the 
children  do  not  tell  the  truth  about  their  wages  and  frequently 
are  upheld  by  their  parents. 

The  case  worker  was  surprised  when  a  letter  from  an  em- 
ployer stated  that  Martin  Evans,  aged  19,  was  earning  $153 
month  more  than  he  had  said.  The  boy's  mother  said  that  he 
had  discussed  the  budget  with  her  and  felt  that  he  could  not 
contribute  to  his  family  as  much  as  the  relief  agency  requested. 
Unless  he  were  allowed  a  liberal  sum  for  clothing  and  amuse- 
ment, he  would,  she  said,  follow  the  example  of  his  father  and 
leave  home. 

Philip  Foster  finally  kept  a  long  delayed  appointment  with 
the  case  worker: 


"I  am  paying  my  family  $9  a  week  board  and  room.  I  can't 
give  any  more." 

"But  you  are  earning  almost  twice  that  amount." 

Yes,  but  I  promised  to  pay  the  doctor,  and  I  had  to  have  a  suit 
of  clothes.  I'm  paying  $2  a  week  on  it.  ...  I  have  to  pay  bills 
that  way  because  I  never  earn  enough  to  pay  them  all  at  once.  .  .  . 
I  am  going  to  nightschool,  and  1  want  to  get  married  in  December 
and  I've  got  to  pay  these  bills  so  I  can  start  life  with  a  clean  slate. 
...  I  used  to  give  all  my  check  to  my  mother,  she  came  to  the 
factory  for  it.  The  fellows  razzed  me  and  the  boss  objected  to  the 
fuss.  Finally,  I  told  mother  that  if  she  came  once  more  I'd  lose  my 
job.  Anyhow,  I  was  tired  of  getting  what  was  left  over  and  I'm  old 
enough  to  handle  my  own  money.  Mother  doesn't  like  my  girl — 
she  never  likes  anything  I  do.  I  sleep  in  the  kitchen. 

Young  people  who  cannot  obtain  what  they  believe  are  ne- 
cessities from  their  earnings,  go  in  debt  or  "take  a  chance." 

Isadore  Liss,  age  21,  whose  father  is  dead,  is  employed  as  a 
photographer  by  one  of  the  leading  Chicago  newspapers,  at 
$65  a  month.  In  order  to  pay  back  rent  the  family  borrowed 
money  on  its  furniture  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Isadore  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  and  is  paying  installments  on  an  engage- 
ment ring  as  well  as  on  his  clothes.  As  a  result  the  family  is 
deeply  involved  in  debt. 

April  has  given  her  wages  to  her  family  ever  since  she  began 
working.  Now  she  writes: 

You  people  refuse  to  give  my  mother  any  more  help  because 
I'm  working.  I'm  21  years  old  and  do  not  have  to  turn  my  whole 
pay  in  to  support  the  whole  family.  I  pay  board.  You  wouldn't  give 
my  father  a  job,  but  how  do  you  expect  my  board  to  cover  expenses 
for  all  of  us.  I've  lived  and  walked  so  long  in  rags,  that  now  I'm 
working  I  want  some  half-way  decent  clothes. 

There  are  four  small  children  here  who  need  milk  and  clothes 
if  you  expect  them  to  be  healthy  and  go  to  school.  If  you  would 
give  my  father  a  job  we  wouldn't  want  any  relief — we  said  that  time 
and  time  again.  Other  fathers  are  working,  why  not  him.  So  don't 
expect  me  to  support  this  whole  bunch.  Get  him  a  job  and  we  will 
be  off  the  relief.  Then  I'll  help  all  I  can. 

A  few  weeks  later  April  was  caught  in  a  leading  department 
store  helping  herself  to  certain  clothing  she  craved. 

WHEN  a  boy  or  girl  acts  as  provider  in  his  father's  place  it 
reverses  family  relationships.  Jane  Ross,  22,  thoroughly 
enjoys  her  role  as  provider.  "I'm  leaving  home,"  said  her  father 
as  he  slumped  into  my  office.  "It's  about  the  money — we  can't 
go  along  Jane's  way — she  won't  give  me  her  money  cause  she 
earns  it  and  wants  to  spend  it.  Anyhow,  her  ma  likes  her  bet- 
ter'n  she  does  me." 

Sam  Willard,  age  20,  has  been  experimenting  with  the  dried 
fruits  in  the  ration  box,  and  because  of  his  suggestions  at  the 
pie  bakery  where  he  works,  has  secured  two  raises.  He  says: 

I  certainly  enjoy  being  bossy.  Because  I'm  working  I  get  the  best 
things  to  eat,  the  best  light  to  read  by,  the  best  bed  to  sleep  in,  and 
everyone  has  to  do  as  I  say. 

On  the  other  hand  young  people  are  discouraged  because 
the  burden  of  supporting  their  families  denies  them  the  ordi- 
nary pleasures  and  opportunities  of  youth. 

Stella  Munnsays: 

You  see,  Miss  Lord,  food  isn't  the  only  thing  I'm  worried  about. 
I  hoped  that  with  my  wages,  I  could  buy  a  few  things  for  the  house 
and  a  few  clothes.  But  now  I  realize  I'm  working  for  the  grocer 
and  the  landlady  and  I'm  thoroughly  discouraged.  I  have  two 
dresses  to  my  back,  for  work  and  Sundays  too.  As  for  the  house,  the 
only  good  piece  of  furniture  we  have  is  the  kitchen  stove.  I  can't 
bring  my  friends  to  a  house  where  they  can't  even  sit  down.  All 
I'm  asking  for  is  a  start  so  I  can  get  things  for  the  house,  the  chil- 
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dren  and  myself.  If  my  father  had  a  job  he  could  very  well  support 
us  and  I  could  buy  the  furniture.  Why,  we  haven't  had  a  rug  on 
the  floor  for  four  years. 

I  don't  think  you  would  feel  differently  if  you  were  in  my  shoes 
and  had  to  work  every  day  and  sit  at  home  and  look  at  four  walls 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  start  all  over  again  Monday.  I 
haven't  any  girl  friends  because  I  can't  dress  the  way  they  do.  I 
can't  go  anywhere  because  I  haven't  any  money.  If  I  knew  this 
existence  was  for  only  a  short  time  I  wouldn't  feel  this  way,  but 
it's  been  like  this  for  over  three  years,  ever  since  I  started  working, 
and  we're  worse  off  now  than  when  I  started. 

I  feel  I've  done  all  I  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  it's  time 
something  was  done.  I'm  certainly  old  enough  to  know  what  I'm 
talking  about,  and  I  hope  you  can  see  things  my  way. 

The  King  family  consist  of  father,  mother  and  three  chil- 
dren. Mr.  King  has  tuberculosis,  and  is  unable  to  work. 
Annette,  21  years  old,  is  employed  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  $60  a  month.  She  is  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  her  family,  and  tries  to  do  what  she  can,  but  her  discourage- 
ment is  deepening  to  resentment.  She  writes: 

Below  I  will  give  you  the  list  of  things  I  bought  for  myself  in  the 
last  two  years: 

I  pair  of  shoes $2.50 

I  summer  dress l.oo 

I  blouse     l.OO 

I  hat        1.88          $6.38 


Would  you  or  any  other  girl  of  21  like  to  live  on  this  budget  for 
two  years?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  see  a  show  with  the  girls 
you  work  with  once  in  a  while?  So  would  I,  but  I  can't. 

All  I  get  to  wear  is  somebody's  else  old  clothes.  Would  you  like 
to  go  to  work  every  day  and  not  be  able  to  buy  a  dress  once  in  a 
while?  I  am  only  human,  and  I  like  nice  things  to  wear  the  same 
as  anybody  else. 

After  the  next  month  and  a  half,  if  my  job  lasts  that  long,  I  can 
get  in  line  with  the  other  unemployed.  Won't  even  have  car  fare 
to  look  for  work.  You  must  know  that  when  I  went  to  work  last 
summer  we  had  bills  stacked  high — 

Gas   $14.00 

Electricity   IO.OO 

Loans    35-O°         $59-OO 

Who  paid  these  bills?  I  did,  by  going  without  lunch.  Now  I 
have  done  all  I  can  to  help  my  family.  But  you  people  haven't  been 
fair  to  me.  And  I  am  pretty  discouraged. 

For  these  young  people  there  is,  in  our  whole  relief  con- 
ception no  plan  except  perhaps  to  save  public  money  at  their 
expense. 

Have  we  the  right  to  expect  them  to  support  their  families, 
and,  if  so,  how  much  longer  shall  we  be  able  to  exercise  it? 
We  are  denying  them  the  right  to  education,  recreation  and 
marriage,  and  to  a  normal  chance  to  develop  and  maintain 
their  capacity  for  complete  living.  They  are  bewildered,  baffled, 
engulfed. 


Let's  Have  a  Benefit! 

By  CLAIR  LADD 

( —  and  with  apologies  to  Alice  Frankforter) 


kHE  first  enthusiastic  committee  meeting  . . .  the  orig- 
inal suggestions  of  underwriting  a  rodeo,  a  dance  on 
a  submarine,  a  lecture  by  Huey  Long,  a  debate  be- 
tween Donald  Richberg  and  Henry  Ford  ...  the  tried  and 
true  suggestions  of  sponsoring  a  musicale,  a  monologist,  a 
first-night  performance  .  .  .  victory  of  the  first-night  per- 
formance. .  .  .  The  second  apathetic  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee .  .  .  the  members  whose  husbands  had  to  go  to  New 
York  on  business  and  wanted  them  along  ...  the  members 
who  got  the  wrong  date  ...  the  members  who  stated  at 
first  they  were  "on,"  only  if  they  did  no  work  .  .  .  the  mem- 
bers who  forgot  the  date  ...  the  decision  that  according  to 
the  by-laws  there  wasn't  a  quota  present  .  .  .  hurried,  re- 
lieved exit  of  the  three  committee  members  present.  .  .  . 

The  third  business-like  meeting  .  .  .  the  director  of  the 
charity,  the  publicity  secretary,  the  member  who  voted  against 
a  benefit  but  who  will  remain  the  bulwark  of  the  other  two 
until  the  affair  comes  off  ...  the  pseudo-engraved  invita- 
tions to  patronesses  ...  the  out-of-date  patroness  list  .  .  . 
the  careful  combing  of  the  selected  list  to  make  it  100  percent 
aristocratic  .  .  .  the  slow  and  few  acceptances  .  .  .  the  de- 
cision to  augment  the  list  regardlesss  of  Beacon  and  Mount 
Vernon  Streets  .  .  .  the  potential  patroness  who  will  gladly 
lend  her  name,  but  cannot  buy  a  brace  of  tickets  .  .  .  the 
requests  for  aisle  seats  in  the  first  six  rows,  and  aisle  seats  only 
.  .  .  the  explanations  for  the  choice  of  choice  orchestra  seats 
.  .  .  realization  that  all  the  members  of  the  elite  in  Boston 
are  either  slightly  blind,  deaf  or  lame  and  must  therefore  be 
seated  well  up  front  on  the  aisle  .  .  .  the  mental  resolve  of  the 
Pub.  Sec.  to  design  a  theater  with  nothing  but  aisle  seats.  .  .  . 


The  first  glowing  publicity  with  an  invitation  to  the  public 
to  buy  the  "seats  now  on  sale  at  H-r-r-c-k's"  .  .  .  the  in- 
different public  .  .  .  the  panic  at  the  charity's  offices  .  .  . 
the  conclusion  that  ten  thousand  fliers  about  the  play  (with 
perforated  subscription  blank  attached)  must  be  mailed  at  once 
to  a  reliable  "s"  list  .  .  .  the  willingness  of  the  board  to  save 
expense  and  scratch  off  the  addresses  on  the  10,000  envelopes 
in  one  talkative  afternoon  .  .  .  the  board  member  who  in- 
sists no  one  be  paid  to  do  this  perfectly  simple  work  .  .  .  the 
addressing  afternoon  .  .  .  the  social  handwriting  so  elegantly 
hard  to  read  .  .  .  the  chatty  lady  who  addresses  the  same  set 
of  names  twice  .  .  .  the  executive  lady  who  insists  on  count- 
ing .  .  .  the  humble  lady  who  wants  to  fold  fliers  and  folds 
them  all  so  they  won't  fit,  much  to  her  honest  distress  .  .  . 
the  society  gossip  bandied  about  from  desk  to  wobbly  cardtable 
top  .  .  .  the  wastebaskets  full  of  envelopes  with  "poor  starts" 
.  .  .  the  final  count:  "Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  en- 
velopes" .  .  .  followed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it 
would  be  charitable  to  give  three  unemployed  clerks  a  day  or 
two  of  work  addressing  the  rest  of  the  9622  envelopes  .  .  . 
the  feeling  of  work  well  done,  since  well  begun.  .  .  . 

The  agonizingly  correct  choice  of  a  head  usher  who  will 
combine  social  status,  youth,  organizing  ability,  good  looks 
(for  the  sake  of  the  society  pages)  and  who  will  select  her  own 
us'hers  .  .  .  the  provident  publicity  secretary's  own,  un- 
mentioned  choice  of  an  emergency  head  usher  "just  in  case" 
.  .  .  the  head-usher's  sudden  desire  to  go  to  Europe  with 
Aunt  Laura,  two  days  before  the  performance  and  no  time  to 
round  up  a  group  of  ushers  .  .  .  the  wheedling  telephone 
calls  (by  the  Pub.  Sec.)  to  debutantes  and  post  debutantes 
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who  are  "fed  up  with  ushering"  .  .  .  the  reluctant  group  of 
ushers  coming  with  the  provision  that  they  won't  have  to  stay 
for  the  show  .  .  .  the  leading  debutantes,  whose  mothers 
don't  want  their  daughters'  pictures  in  the  papers  and  the 
lesser  debutantes  whose  mothers  do  ...  about  this  time,  the 
sub-committee  member  complaining  that  she  is  doing  all  the 
work  and  the  chairman  is  getting  all  the  notice  by  the  press 
.  .  .  the  influential  patroness  who  bought  several  boxes  on 
condition  her  name  be  not  used,  but  who,  by  some  impish  turn 
of  fate,  headed  the  alphabetical  list  in  all  the  papers  .  .  .  the 
criticisms  of  this  member  of  the  committee  by  that  member 
.  .  .  the  conciliatory  evasive  answers  by  the  Pub.  Sec.  who 
must  stand  in  with  all  the  committee  .  .  .  the  big  block  of 
seats  still  unsold.  .  .  . 

The  last  two  hectic  days — and  nights  .  .  .  the  pro- 
grammes (with  a  double-m  e)  which  should  have  been  done  a 
week  ago  and  have  not  yet  been  set  up  by  the  inexpensive  job 
printer  .  .  .  the  first  proofs  needing  four  OKs  .  .  .  the 
four  OKs  given  provided  voluminous  changes  are  made  .  .  . 
the  printer's  protest  that  "rubber  type  hasn't  been  invented 
yet"  .  .  .  the  messy  second  proofs  .  .  .  the  final  pro- 
grammes with  the  honorary  president's  name  omitted  and 
"Frederick"  spelled  with  a  K!  in  the  case  of  the  biggest  bene- 
factor always  insistent  on  a  C  .  .  .  the  rush  to  paper  empty 
spaces  in  the  house  .  .  .  the  decision  to  use  last  year's  ushers' 
badges  .  .  .  the  resurrection  of  a  few  ratty  pieces  of  satin 
ribbon  .  .  .  the  resolve  of  the  Pub.  Sec.  to  order  bouton- 
nieres  at  her  own  expense  and  have  the  thing  done  right!  .  .  . 
the  "complimentary  bouquet"  supposedly  sent  by  members  of 
the  committee  to  their  chairman  though  a  last-minute  inspira- 
tion of  the  Pub.  Sec.  and  the  director.  .  .  . 

THE  eventful  evening  ...   the  flashlight  photographers 
from  the  press  who  want  a  group  picture  of  the  "debs"  in 
their  uniform  black  evening  gowns  .   .   .  the  individualistic 


deb  who  wore  white  ...  the  boredom  of  the  ushers  as  they 
are  flashlighted  .  .  .  the  girl  who  moves  in  every  flash  .  .  . 
the  tardy  head-usher  who  was  to  instruct  her  girls  beforehand 
.  .  .  the  early-comers  arriving  while  the  theater  is  still  dark 
...  the  dissatisfied  ticket  holders  with  "seats  directly  behind 
a  pillar"  .  .  .  the  buoyant  committee  members  and  their 
guests  making  up  various  large  parties  of  theater-goers  .  .  . 
the  reluctant  husbands  prepared  to  suffer  through  a  "high- 
brow" play  .  .  .  the  telegram  from  the  agent  saying  the 
contract  called  for  350  percent  payment  of  his  fees  in  advance 
of  the  performance  and  "Where  is  it?"  ...  the  reassuring 
return  wire  after  a  conference  with  the  treasurer  .  .  .  the 
first  act  ...  the  second  ...  the  beginning  of  the  third 
.  .  .  the  people  who  have  to  leave  early  .  .  .  those  who 
want  to  but  don't  .  .  .  the  pause  between  two  scenes  for  "a 
word  from  the  committee"  ...  the  explanation  that:  "Of 
course,  to  present  such  an  excellent  performance  a  great  deal 
of  expense  is  incurred  and  necessarily —  '  .  .  .  the  uneasy 
glances  of  the  men  present  ...  the  old-timers  who  came 
prepared  with  ten  dollar  bills  ...  the  collection  from  the 
audience  with  the  lights  turned  on  full  force  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gallery  gods  so  they  may  see  from  above  who  gives  and 
who  doesn't.  .  .  . 

The  fourth  act  .  .  .  the  exodus  of  several  parties  going  on 
to  a  dance  .  .  .  disapproving  stares  of  those  really  enjoying 
the  play  .  .  .  the  curtain  .  .  .  the  accounts  in  the  society 
section  of  Sunday's  paper  of  "The  brilliant  audience  at  last 
night's  benefit"  .  .  .  Monday's  post  mortem  ...  the  audi- 
tor's final  accounting  for  the  committee  ...  the  profits — 
"Only  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  six  cents  in  the  hole" 
.  .  .  the  satisfaction  it  is  five  hundred  dollars  less  than  the 
deficit  of  a  rival  charity  that  gave  a  scientific  lecture  as  its 
benefit  .  .  .  the  five  o'clock  tea  meeting  of  the  committee 
(full  attendance)  to  hear  the  results  .  .  .  the  decision  "Let's 
NEVER  have  another  benefit!"  .  .  .  until  next  year. 


A  New  Day  for  State  Conferences 

By  RUTH  A.  LERRIGO 

Field  Representative,  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic 


the  day  before  yesterday  professional  social  work- 
ers, distraught  with  the  1930-31  face  of  what  they 
confidently  called  "this  emergency,"  seemed  on  the 
way  towards  scrapping  organized  conferences  as  a  time-taxing 
frill,  non-essential  to  their  jobs. 

"No  travel  money  and  no  time  to  spend  on  meetings,"  was 
the  usual  snap  judgment  in  those  first  months  when  social  work 
was  catapulted  into  mass  mobilization  for  relief,  and  into  be- 
wildering new  relationships.  Today,  with  the  pressing  condi- 
tions of  that  period  intensified  all  along  the  line,  conferences 
are  showing  unprecedented  growth  and  vitality.  Registered 
attendance  at  some  of  the  larger  annual  state-wide  meetings 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Illinois,  has  reached  new 
highs  at  each  yearly  session  since  1932.  Smaller  conferences, 
normally  registering  a  hundred  or  so,  have  grown  to  five  and 
six  hundred.  Attendance  of  several  thousands  at  general  ses- 
sions has  been  not  uncommon  at  state  meetings;  a  figure  which 
includes,  as  a  rule,  a  large  lay  representation. 

"Conferences  make  an  appeal  these  days  because  there  is 
at  last  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  plot  of  modern  society 
is  a  group-plot;  that  old-fashioned  individual  leadership  is  no 
longer  effective,"  is  the  verdict  of  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  re- 


tiring president  of  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  authority  extraordinary  on  the  real  inwardness  of  confer- 
ences and  conference  method. 

Increases  in  registered  attendance  are  traceable  to  some 
significant  new  elements.  The  mass  of  increase,  of  course,  is 
credited  to  the  thousands  of  new  workers  in  public  relief. 
Seven  hundred  from  this  group  attended  the  1934  Illinois 
State  Conference.  Other  less  obvious  sources  of  new  attend- 
ance include  public  officials  and  lay  members  of  the  com- 
munity, once  indifferent  now  concerned.  At  the  1934  New 
York  State  Conference,  for  instance,  many  county  supervisors 
were  present.  The  State  Conference  of  Mayors  paid  the  ex- 
penses o-f  the  welfare  official  and  one  of  his  staff  from  each  of 
its  member  cities. 

In  analyzing  the  evident  thirst  for  knowledge  shown  by 
new  groups  at  conferences — relief  workers,  new  public  serv- 
ants, and  a  new  type  of  laymen — Mr.  Lindeman  divides  their 
wants  thus: 

Knowledge  concerning  technical  aspects  of  social  work. 

Solutions  for  problems — public  and  their  own. 

A  share  in  something  which  seems  positive. 

Protest  against  what  they  believe  to  be  wrong. 

Release  from  the  boredom,  futility  and  unreality  of  their  lives. 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  new  growth  in  conferences  has 
been  in  the  training  institutes,  sometimes  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  conference  proper  and  sometimes  preceding  it.  Enroll- 
ment includes  a  large  proportion  of  newcomers  in  social  work, 
both  paid  and  volunteer,  and  differs  widely  from  the  personnel 
of  the  conference  itself. 

Institute  registration  in  the  1934  New  York  State  Confer- 
ence ran  to  600  as  against  256  in  1931 ;  in  Pennsylvania  to 
412  in  1934  against  247  in  1 93 1,  and  in  Illinois  470  in  1934, 
against  only  145  in  1931.  At  a  recent  regional  conference  in 
Pennsylvania,  institute  registration  totalled  451,  passing  the 
record  institute  attendance  for  the  state-wide  meeting. 

THE  troublesome  problem  of  would-be  institute  attenders 
who  fail  to  register  in  advance  and  who  turn  up,  earnest 
but  unannounced,  at  the  last  minute,  has  been  met  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey  and  certain  other  states,  by  organizing  an 
overflow  group,  often  a  forum,  on  a  subject  of  general  inter- 
est, unlimited  in  attendance  and  conducted  by  an  experienced 
group  leader. 

Institute  courses  have  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  utili- 
tarian, and  are  most  popular  when  directed  towards  such  prac- 
tical subjects  as  first  principles  of  case  work,  interviewing,  and 
elementary  mental  hygiene.  Eloquent  testimony  that  this  is 
satisfactory  to  the  attenders  comes  from  the  capacity  with 
which  they  take  the  "punishment"  of  almost  continuous 
sessions.  Sessions  run  from  two  to  three  hours  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  three  of  them  to  be  held  each  day,  with  the 
students  "expected"  to  attend  all  sessions.  And  they  do. 

"From  the  institutes,"  Mr.  Lindeman  suggests,  "new  and 
partly  trained  workers  gain  a  sense  of  belonging."  All  evi- 
dence points  to  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  intangibles  involved, 
institutes  are  counted  as  serious  training  efforts  by  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  them. 

Danger  of  too  much  utilitarian  coloring  being  thrown  over 
the  conference  proper  by  the  overshadowing  institutes  is 
largely  met  by  meticulous  segregation  of  organization.  Besides 
such  mechanical  devices  as  separate  registration,  separate  pro- 
gram leaflets,  and  an  independent  schedule,  there  is  usually 
little  relation  between  institute  subject  matter  and  the  content 
of  the  conference  program,  which  indeed  shows  quite  different 
tendencies. 

"Programs  have  veered  away  from  refinements  of  case 
work  and  psychiatry  and  towards  environmental  factors.  Many 
of  them  take  their  cue  from  the  temper  and  activities  emanat- 
ing from  Washington,"  says  Mr.  Lindeman.  "There  seems  to 
be  more  confidence  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  conference 
groups,  and  at  the  same  time  less  insistence  that  they  'get  some- 
where' in  terms  of  absolute  decisions." 

Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  in  analyzing  changes  in  subject  matter 
of  programs  over  the  last  ten  years,  told  the  1934  New  Jer- 
sey Conference  that  interest  seems  to  be  growing  in  plans, 
schemes  and  mechanical  devices  for  solving  some  of  our  cur- 
rent problems. 

"In  1932  we  believed  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  lay  within 
ourselves,"  said  Dr.  Plant,  citing  the  concern  of  that  confer- 
ence with  attitudes  and  mechanisms  of  the  individual  mind, — 
"A  kind  of  parochial  individualism,"  he  called  it.  The  1933 
session  saw  a  swing  to  concern  with  such  external  factors  as 
the  New  Deal,  public  and  private  agency  relationships,  school 
systems,  social  legislation,  and  industry  and  the  consumer.  The 
1934  tendency  was  even  more  towards  concern  with  environ- 
ment and  its  mechanical  rearrangement  to  produce  external 
security. 

Along  with  all  this  Dr.  Plant  sees  as  "the  real  giant  stirring" 


the  growing  concern  with  what  the  whole  group  is  thinking 
and  with  crystallization  of  points  of  view  within  the  group. 
"Though  there  are  still  some  instances  where  teachers  think 
it  is  better  to  teach  than  to  have  people  learn,  and  some  people 
for  whom  the  conference  is  a  sort  of  emotional  joy-ride,  to  be 
repeated  again  next  year." 

"The  important  thing  about  a  conference  is  not  the  annual 
meeting,  but  participation  in  continuing  activities  through  the 
year,"  said  Mr.  Lindeman  to  this  conference.  Participation  is 
the  keynote  of  the  New  Jersey  conference  organization  with 
continuing  committees  to  draw  out  year-round  community  ac- 
tion along  definite  lines,  including,  among  others  social  educa- 
tion and  ultimate  social  goals. 

An  important  mechanism  for  year-round  activity  in  various 
large  states  is  a  series  of  regional  meetings  distributed  geo- 
graphically, with  much  of  the  responsibility  allocated  to  the 
local  group.  The  percentage  of  non-professional  members  of 
the  community  who  attend  and  work  for  regional  meetings  is 
likely  to  be  much  higher  than  for  state-wide  meetings.  Fre- 
quently local  civic  clubs  hold  joint  sessions  with  regional  con- 
ferences. New  York  has  a  complete  yearly  coverage  of  the 
state  by  these  meetings.  Pennsylvania  holds  three  during  the 
year. 

In  Illinois,  the  State  Conference  has  gained  year-round, 
community  interest  and  participation  through  its  fight  to  elimi- 
nate the  spoils'  system  from  the  state's  civil  service.  Sixty  or 
more  civic  and  community  organizations  have  joined  in  this 
fight  with,  as  an  incidental  result,  the  conference  frequently 
called  on  to  supply  information  and  speakers  for  meetings  not 
its  own. 

OF  today's  conferences  of  social  workers  Mr.  Lindeman 
says,  "Conferences  are  much  better  managed  since  we 
are  at  last  beginning  to  harvest  the  fruits  of  the  movements 
which  sprang  up  after  the  War  (such  as  The  Inquiry)  which 
promoted  the  conference  method  and  developed  techniques, 
skills  and  devices.  At  that  time  conferences  were  urged  be- 
cause we  felt  the  necessity  of  moving  away  from  authority; 
now  we  use  them  more  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"Insurgent  groups  are  now  having  a  salutary  effect  upon 
older  conferences,  pouring  in  new  ideas  and  more  audacious 
attitudes.  But  these  groups  are  still  mostly  of  the  protest  vari- 
ety, and  the  trick  is  to  know  how  to  give  them  positive  tasks 
to  perform.  In  the  meantime,  the  older  leadership  is  a  bit 
jittery. 

"The  new  increment  of  conferences  raises  numerous  sig- 
nificant questions.  For  instance,  how  large  should  a  conference 
be?  When  should  decentralization  begin?  How  may  the  older 
groups  sustain  satisfactions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  seem 
to  be  losing  power  and  authority  as  the  conferences  grow 
larger?  All  these  questions  and  more  must  be  answered  if  the 
conferences  are  to  meet  the  opportunity  for  service  and  leader- 
ship which  seems  to  be  theirs." 

While  a  nation-wide  look  at  state  conferences  shows  occa- 
sional exceptions  to  growth  the  whole  picture  indicates  a  rising 
vitality  among  social  workers  and  a  large  wing  of  the  public 
for  which  the  conference  method  has  supplied  outlet  and  direc- 
tion. The  exchange  of  experience,  the  crystallization  of  ideas, 
the  elucidation  of  new  techniques  are  the  more  obvious  aspects 
of  conference  usefulness.  But  at  this  time  a  greater  contribu- 
tion, say  those  who  see  below  the  surface  of  events,  is  the  sense 
of  solidarity  which  assembly  in  conference  gives  to  workers, 
young  and  old.  The  conference  thus  becomes  both  an  outlet 
and  an  anchor. 


Relief  by  Ingenuity 

A  LETTER  TO  MISS  BAILEY 


kEAR  Miss  Bailey:  Do 

you   ever  stray   from 

urban  centers,  with 
their  cooperating  agencies  and 
community  resources,  into  the 
wide  open  spaces  where  relief 
is  administered  without  benefit 
of  anything  but  ingenuity? 
Your  philosophy  and  sense  of 
humor  help  us  to  separate  the 
practical  aspects  of  problems 
from  our  own  emotional  reac- 
tions. But  I  wonder  if  you 
know  how  many  there  are  of 
us,  these  days,  who  are  being 

stretched  to  our  jobs  with  no  possibility  of  growing  into  them; 
how  we  are  lifted  over  night  from  places  where  social  work  is 
understood  and  practiced  and  are  set  down  in  places  where 
the  food  ration  for  a  cow  raises  more  involved  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  problems  than  our  academic  training  ever 
taught  us  to  imagine,  even  for  humans. 

Our  county  is  sixty  miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide  with 
about  a  hundred  miles  of  oiled  roads.  It  is  largely  dry-farm- 
ing and  range  country  except  for  a  section  which  grows  sugar 
beets,  irrigated  when  there  is  any  water.  There  is  one  small 
mining-town  but  the  mines  are  closed  and  the  company  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  depression  did  not  hit  this 
state  severely,  but  four  consecutive  years  of  drought  and  grass- 
hoppers have  made  a  depression  of  their  own.  The  hills  which 
in  the  autumn  are  covered  ordinarily  with  native  hay  a  foot 
high  do  not  now  have  enough  vegetation  to  keep  the  soil  from 
blowing.  This  is  a  desolate,  burned-up,  wind-swept  country 
bounded  on  the  west  by  mountains.  The  population  is  about 


Miss  Bailey  Says  .  .  . 

/  gladly  yield  my  -place  this  month  to  a  county  ad- 
ministrator in  the  drought  country  where  "relief  is 
administered  without  benefit  of  anything  but  in- 
genuity" and  where  "tolerance  and  'patience  wear 
pretty  thin  rubbing  against  the  way  things  are"  His 
name  is  omitted  because  as  he  says,  "I  have  to  keep 
on  living  here."  The  Survey,  and  Miss  Bailey,  will 
welcome  similar  letters  out  of  the  experience  of 
those  who  "are  learning  a  lot  about  life  far  from  the 
haunts  of  the  city  slicker." 


case." — And  he  really  thinks 
he  does.  At  that  he  may  have 
more  information  than  the 
record  has.  Our  case  records 
are  a  nightmare. 

In  an  intake  interview  the 
other  day  I  came  across  this: 
"I  do  not  see  how  this  family 
can  get  along  without  relief. 
It  is  too  bad  that  a  banker  can- 
not love  a  Mexican  as  well  in 
a  dry  season  as  he  does  in  a 
wet."  Early  in  the  season  Mr. 
So-and-So,  the  town  banker, 
agreed  to  finance  the  beet  crops 

for  numerous  growers.  He  took  a  mortgage  on,  as  one  client 
expressed  it,  "everything  but  the  woman,"  advanced  from  5 
percent  to  25  percent  of  the  amount  agreed  upon  and  then 
refused  further  credit.  The  result  was  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  beet  growers  and  their  laborers  were  forced  on 
relief  because  the  growers'  assets  were  so  tied  up  that  they 
could  get  no  additional  advances  from  other  sources  to  carry 
them  through  to  the  harvest. 

What  can  a  relief  worker  do  about  the  families  who  live 
back  in  the  hills  and  who  are  likely  at  any  time  now  to  be 
snowed  in  for  months?  They  should  have  a  six  months'  food 
order  to  carry  them  through  but  this  month's  allotment  allows 
only  30  percent  of  the  budget.  We  are  hoping  for  a  larger 
allotment  next  month  and  are  trusting  that  the  weather  will 
hold.  When  it  clouds  up  we  think  of  the  farmers  and  next 
year's  crop  and  rejoice,  but  we  have  a  sinking  feeling  when 
we  think  of  those  isolated  people  in  the  hills  and  the  inade- 
quacies of  their  provisioning. 


10,000  and  we  have  around  25  percent  on  relief.  Another  25 

percent  have  been  on  relief  at  one  time  or  another  since  last      /^VNE  of  our  workers,  with  an  understanding  of  the  value 

spring.  ^^    of  social  outlets  in  maintaining  morale,  asked  a  group  of 

What  can  a  relief  worker  do  when,  within  an  hour,  eleven      clients  if  they  ever  got  together  and  had  a  party.  The  clients, 

clients  offer  him  a  drink  at  a  political  rally?  This  worker  de-      looking  embarrassed,  admitted  that  they  had  had  a  party  last 

spring  where  each  brought  sandwiches  or  cake  for  refresh- 
ments. They  had  not  had  any  party  since  because  some  one 
had  suggested  that  "the  relief"  might  hear  of  it  and  cut  them 
off. 

The  worker  told  them  that  "the  relief"  had  no  desire  to 
deprive  people  of  any  amusement  they  could  afford  and  to  go 
ahead  and  have  parties  as  often  as  they  could  wangle  the  sand- 
wiches and  cake.  "But"  said  the  client,  "some  one  would  com- 
plain that  we  are  spending  relief  money  foolishly."  And  some 
one  undoubtedly  would.  We  are  our  brother's  keepers  in 
this  community  with  a  vengeance  and  particularly  our  relief 
brother's  criticizers. 

What  can  a  relief  worker  do  when  the  allotment  for  medi- 
cal care  has  been  exhausted  and  there  are  still  clients  who  need 
care?  There  is  a  somewhat  mercenary  atmosphere  around 
this  whole  business  of  medical  care.  Unkind  rumors  attribute 
two  local  deaths  to  delays  while  the  doctors  were  finding  out 
who  was  going  to  pay  them.  I  won't  say  that  the  patients 
would  not  have  died  anyway — they  were  cases  of  acute  appen- 


clined  the  hospitality  saying  that  he  did  not  drink,  which  was 
true.  The  next  time  one  of  these  generous  clients  complained 
that  his  budget  did  not  meet  his  needs  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  a  little  less  liquor  would  probably  make  his  money  go 
farther.  The  client  protested  that  he  had  to  have  some  fun 
but  the  worker  pointed  out  that  there  were  other  less  expen- 
sive ways  of  having  fun,  and  that  he  had  better  wait  until  he 
could  afford  it  before  he  indulged  in  bonded  liquor.  But, 
thunder  and  lightning,  how  the  relief  is  criticized  when  a 
client  takes  a  drink! 

How  can  a  relief  worker  maintain  a  "professional  attitude" 
between  himself  and  his  client  when  they  have  grown  up  and 
gone  to  school  together  and  call  each  other  Bill  and  Joe?  The 
worker  is  apt  to  pass  up  significant  material  because  he  thinks 
he  knows  the  client  so  well.  Says  he  at  the  weekly  case  con- 
ference, "Wilson,  what  Wilson?"  "Oh,  Jack  Wilson,  who 
lives  about  three  miles  south  and  four  miles  east  of  Jenkins 
Corners?  Yes,  I  know  him.  He  has  red  hair  and  a  raft  of  kids 
and  the  tar  paper  is  coming  off  his  shack.  Sure  I  know  that 
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dicitis  and  pneumonia — but  chances  of  recovery  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  decreased  by  prompt  attention.  At  the 
time  they  were  borderline  relief  cases  not  strictly  speaking  en- 
titled to  medical  care  from  the  relief.  The  red-tape  was  finally 
unwound,  but  the  patients  were  dead.  The  doctors  criticize 
us  for  squandering  the  taxpayers'  money  and  then  cuss  us  out 
for  "letting  these  poor  people  die."  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  county  nurse  from  a  state  nursing  project  under  the 
ERA.  The  joker  is  that  the  request  must  come  from  the 
county  medical  association.  A  majority  of  the  doctors  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  it,  but  they  cannot  reconcile 
their  personal  and  professional  differences  enough  to  say 
"Yes"  officially  and  in  chorus.  I  am  stirring  up  some  of  the 
women's  clubs — with  Christmas  in  the  offing — to  give  some- 
thing like  glasses  or  tonsillectomies  this  year  instead  of  baskets. 
But  the  ladies  are  great  hands  for  Christmas  cheer  so  it  will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  just  a  good  try. 

WHAT  can  a  relief  worker  do  when  the  school  reports 
that  the  children  are  evidently  not  getting  sufficient 
sleep,  and  a  home  inquiry  shows  that  the  children  are  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  a  sufficient  number  of  hours,  but  that  the  hori- 
zontal position  is  on  a  bare,  drafty  floor  under  an  old  coat? 
There  are  no  mattresses  and  no  money  to  buy  any.  Our  pres- 
ent plan  is  to  collect  turkey  feathers  from  the  growers  who 
have  just  been  dressing  turkeys  for  market,  and  have  them 
washed  in  the  relief  sewing-room  by  clients  who  are  willing  to 
donate  their  services  in  exchange  for  a  feather  mattress.  We  do 
have  some  ticking  on  hand  and  some  of  the  clients  have  old 
ticks  which  can  be  washed.  In  other  years  ticks  have  been  filled 
with  corn  husks  or  native  hay,  but  on  account  of  the  drought 
what  there  is  must  be  saved  for  the  cows.  Whether  our  plans 
will  work  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  already  I  can  hear  the  criticism 
in  my  mind's  ear:  "The  relief  is  making  slaves  of  the  clients 
and  working  them  without  pay."  Or,  "The  relief  is  providing 
clients  with  feather  beds."  Or,  "Some  women  are  getting 
work  after  the  relief  said  there  was  no  more  money  for 
work." 

The  stories  won't  jibe,  but  that  is  not  necessary. 

Just  about  the  moment  when  I  think  we  have  had  kicks 
from  everybody  and  his  dog,  something  like  this  happens.  A 
client  comes  in  from  his  homestead  in  the  hills  with  the  back 
of  his  rattle-trap  car  filled  with  wood  which  he  dumps  on  the 
relief  woodpile.  He  lives  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  work 
project  so  we  have  to  carry  him  on  a  DO  (disbursing  order 
for  direct  relief,)  a  humiliating  experience  for  a  man  made  of 
the  stuff  of  pioneers.  He  could  have  picked  up  a  dollar  or  so 
by  selling  the  wood  in  the  town,  but  instead  he  brought  it  to 
the  relief — his  way  of  making  a  return  for  his  DO.  Things 
like  that  help  our  morale. 

Our  present  intake  setup  is  poor,  but  I  do  not  yet  see  how 


'  I  THIS  series  of  intimate  discussions  of 
JL  'day-to-day  contacts  of  workers  and  su- 
pervisors 'with  predicaments  of  families  on 
relief,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  begin- 
ning, March  1933  to  June  1934,  inclusive, 
in  two  pamphlets,  Miss  Bailey  Says.  .  .  . 
Thirty  cents  each  postpaid  from  The  Survey. 


it  can  be  materially  improved.  The  client  makes  application  to 
the  office  clerk  who  takes  identifying  information  of  name, 
address,  number  of  children  and  a  statement  of  how  long  the 
applicant  can  get  by.  The  office  clerk  assigns  the  case  to  the 
worker  in  whose  district  it  falls.  Now,  question:  Suppose  a 
worker  has  just  returned  from  a  given  district  and  finds  a  new 
application  from  that  district  waiting  for  him.  With  a  case 
load  of  I  20  odd  spread  over  miles  of  territory  does  one  case 
justify  another  immediate  trip  of  seventy-five  miles  round  trip 
at  5  cents  a  mile,  not  to  mention  the  time  involved?  It  may  be 
two  or  three  weeks  before  a  worker  can,  with  justice  to  his 
other  cases,  get  out  there  again.  We  trust  to  our  local  commit- 
teeman  in  that  district  to  keep  us  posted  as  to  urgent  cases,  but 
the  committeeman  does  not  always  know  and  he  himself  may 
be  a  long  way  from  the  client. 

Then  there  is  the  business  of  assets  and  liabilities — and 
which  is  which.  One  of  our  clients  had  450  goats.  In  times 
past  he  had  quite  a  market  for  goat's  milk  cheese  among  the 
foreigners  of  our  mining-town  and  even  outside  the  com- 
munity. But  the  mine  is  closed  and  his  market  has  disappeared. 
Feed  has  been  poor  in  quantity  and  quality  with  similar  effect 
on  the  milk.  The  government  stock-buying  program  included 
Angora  goats.  This  client  had  started  off  with  Angoras,  hut 
found  they  did  not  stand  the  climate  and  had  bred  them  with 
a  hardier  variety.  He  was  unable  to  get  a  feed  loan  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  the  herd  through  the  winter  and  the  govern- 
ment would  not  buy  them  because  they  were  not,  biologically 
speaking,  Angoras.  Had  they  been  fresh  he  might  have  been 
able  to  sell  them  here  and  there,  but  with  feed  scarce  and  high 
no  one  wanted  to  buy  a  goat  and  feed  it  until  it  was  fresh 
again.  It  was  the  first  problem  with  which  I  greeted  our  new 
rural  rehabilitation  agent.  I  don't  know  how  he  managed  it, 
but  the  government  did  buy  those  goats  and  killed  them,  leav- 
ing the  carcasses  on  the  range.  Some  of  the  clients  helped 
themselves.  They  were  not  supposed  to  do  so,  but  we  were  not 
around  when  it  happened  and  after  all  there  is  not  much  one 
can  do  about  it  after  the  meat  is  eaten. 

A  MAN  sells  a  large  herd  down  to  ten  or  twelve  cows  which 
he  wishes  to  keep  for  breeding  purposes.  He  has  three 
dozen  chickens.  During  the  summer  when  there  was  a  little 
feed  on  the  range  he  sold  cream  and  eggs  for  enough  to  get  by. 
But  the  feed  deteriorated  and  the  cows  dried  up  and  the  hens 
stopped  laying.  His  income  is  gone,  but  his  capital  remains  and 
insists  upon  being  fed.  He  can  can  the  chickens  for  winter 
meat,  but  there  are  still  the  cows.  If  he's  lucky  he  can  get  a 
feed  loan  from  the  government  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  but  not  one  cent  of  that  may  be  used  for  anything  hut 
feed  and  he  has  to  give  an  accounting  for  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  an  applicant  for  relief  see  that  his  house  and  outbuild- 
ings are  assets  and  that  he  cannot  get  relief  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  good  repair,  while  his  neighbor's  property — cows — 
are  at  present  a  liability  and  he  can  get  relief  while  keeping 
them  alive. 

Well,  Miss  Bailey,  that's  the  way  it  is  with  us  here  in  the 
wide  open  spaces.  Tolerance  and  patience  and  a  sense  of 
humor — -the  Lord  knows  we  need  them  all,  but  they  get  worn 
pretty  thin  sometimes  rubbing  up  against  the  way  things  are. 
We  do  the  best  we  can  by  the  trial  and  error  method,  without 
time  enough  to  find  out  the  margin  of  error — which  is  prob- 
ably lucky. 

Anyway  we  certainly  are  learning  a  lot  about  life  far  from 
the  haunts  of  the  city  slicker.  Really,  you  oughtn't  to  miss  it. 


THE    COMMON    WELFARE 


From  Slogans  to  Action 

IT  has  taken  five  years  for  the  American  public  not  only  to 
get  under  the  mounting  load  of  crisis  relief  but  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  modern  risk  of  unemployment.  This  is  regis- 
tered crudely  by  the  sharp  recoil  of  important  industrial  and 
financial  groups  against  the  tax  burdens  involved;  they  have 
come  to  recognize  them  as  of  major  concern  to  business.  But 
it  is  registered  more  specifically  in  the  analyses  of  the  FERA 
research  division  (see  page  3)  into  the  make-up  of  the  vast 
company  of  men,  women  and  children  who  have  been  stripped 
of  their  means  of  existence  and  are  today  beneficiaries  of 
public  outlays  to  plug  the  gaps  in  employment  and  in  house- 
hold income.  The  totals  are  broken  down  for  the  first  time 
into  families  without  breadwinners,  into  those  whose  bread- 
winners are  incapacitated  by  age,  illness  or  other  infirmities, 
into  those  who  can  be  reabsorbed  into  normal  industrial  life 
with  recovery,  but  whose  working  power  will  be  wasted  in 
the  interval  without  large-scale  projects  of  public  employ- 
ment. Here  are  imbedded  all  those  issues  as  between  national 
and  local  responsibility  for  relief;  between  home  relief  and 
work  relief  as  the  method.  Here  is  the  field  for  interlocking 
those  programs  for  employment  assurance  and  unemployment 
insurance  which  the  administration  at  Washington  has  been 
formulating. 

Our  awareness  is  registered  with  greatest  clarity  of  all  in 
the  proposals  forthcoming  from  the  President's  Committee 
on  Economic  Security  which  stake  off  great  belts  of  insecurity 
and  lay  the  framework  not  only  for  emergency  moves  but 
for  long-range  and  orderly  schemes  of  protection.  This  is  the 
significance  in  any  plans  to  draft  from  the  bulk  of  mass  relief 
all  those  who  can  be  cared  for  more  intelligently  by  federal 
aid  to  state  old-age  pensions  and  mothers  assistance.  Not 
only  will  their  lot  be  bettered,  but  the  residual  problem  of 
mass  unemployment  will  be  more  manageable.  At  the  same 
time  the  ground  will  be  cleared  for  setting  up  enduring  sys- 
tems of  contributing  old-age  insurance,  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  sickness  insurance.  With  forty-four  legis- 
latures meeting  this  year,  with  an  administration  at  Washing- 
ton committed  to  constructive  legislation,  and  a  Congress 
responsive  to  its  lead,  these  opening  months  of  1935  hold 
promise  of  action. 

In  such  a  period  the  need  is  more  than  ever  to  bring  critical 
faculties  to  bear  on  the  slogans  upon  which  the  issues  will  be 
formed.  For  example,  there  is  the  cry  that  work  relief  is  un- 
sound and  we  must  stick  to  the  "dole,"  issuing  from  precisely 
the  same  groups  who  four  years  ago  fought  any  suggestion  of 
public  relief  and  held  to  work  as  the  American  answer  to  un- 
employment. Such  slogans  must  be  laid  alongside  realities. 
And  again  there  is  the  need  to  examine  equally  realistically 
the  caliber  of  the  provisions  put  forward  under  the  name  of 
the  social  insurances  and  to  see  if  they  measure  up  to  their 
name.  In  ordinary  times  legislation  can  begin  in  tentative 
ways.  Such  a  course  would  be  muffing  the  opportunity  which 
these  months  present  to  put  the  full  force  of  what  the  depres- 
sion has  taught  us  into  bold  and  resourceful  moves.  Nothing 
less  will  click  with  the  President's  phrase  of  "epochal"  before 
the  Conference  on  Economic  Security  in  mid-fall. 


Vacation  from  Relief 

'  I  AHE  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  of  New  York  has  put  its 
A  finger  on  one  of  the  weak  spots  of  the  effort  to  get  men 
long  on  relief  back  into  private  employment — the  fear  of 
disillusioned  and  disappointed  men  that  the  regular  job  may 
be  much  less  regular  and  less  secure  than  even  inadequate 
relief.  The  Bureau  has  ruled,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Temporary  Relief  Administration,  that  men  on  work  relief 
may  take  "leaves  of  absences  up  to  six  months  without  pay, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  normal  employment  in  private 
industry."  In  other  words,  if  a  man  gets  a  job  and  goes  off 
relief,  and  that  job  folds  up  any  time  within  six  months,  he 
may  immediately  reclaim  his  work-relief  status  "provided  he 
has  again  become  unemployed  through  conditions  beyond  his 
control  and  is  still  in  need  of  relief."  If  he  has  a  chance  at  a 
temporary  job,  say  for  two  weeks,  he  may  take  it,  collect  his 
wages,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  go  back  to  his  work-relief 
job  at  the  old  pay,  with  no  waiting  for  reinstatement  or  budg- 
eting of  earnings,  two  procedures  which  so  incensed  The 
Survey's  Miss  Bailey  (see  Men  Must  Work,  The  Survey, 
November  1934,  p.  342.) 

Certain  commentators  have  pointed  a  warning  finger  at 
this  New  York  ruling  as  an  official  recognition  of  "the  vested 
right  of  individuals  in  a-place  on  the  relief  roster."  Others  see 
in  it  an  approach  to  employment  assurance,  as  perhaps  "the 
American  way."  Be  that  as  it  may  the  ruling  faces  the  reali- 
ties of  a  situation  in  which  men,  who  have  taken  about  all  the 
beating  they  can  bear,  might  well  hesitate  to  leave  the  slim 
security  of  their  relief  status  for  a  temporary  or  shaky  job  at 
the  end  of  which  they  must  of  necessity  turn  back  to  relief  but 
as  "new  applicants"  who  must  go  through  the  long  and 
arduous  business  of  proving  their  eligibility. 

As  a  humane  and  practical  measure  the  ruling,  if  rightly 
administered,  should  lighten  the  fears  of  men  who  have  good 
reason  to  be  fearful  and  should  facilitate  their  efforts  to  regain 
a  footing  in  work. 

There's  Always  a  Mortgage 

PEOPLE  with  a  cash  income  of  from  $600  to  $1200  a 
year  have  the  chance  to  become  home  owners,  according  to 
the  regulations  which  have  been  issued  recently  by  the  Division 
of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  PWA.  Homesteaders  will  he 
given  a  period  of  thirty  years  in  which  to  pay  for  their  home- 
steads (payments  in  nearly  all  cases  to  be  made  monthly)  ; 
interest  on  unpaid  principal  is  fixed  at  3  percent  compounded 
monthly.  Homesteaders  will  make  payments  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $50  annually  per  $1000  per  year.  In  other 
words  payments  will  be  $101,  $1  26,  $1  52  and  $177  annually 
on  homesteads  costing  $2000,  $2500,  $3000  and  $3500 
respectively.  Title  will  remain  with  the  federal  government 
until  the  homesteader  has  paid  three  quarters  of  the  purchase 
price,  when  title  will  pass  to  him,  the  Federal  Subsistence 
Homestead  Corporation  taking  back  the  mortgage  to  secure 
its  remaining  equity  in  the  property. 

Thus,  says  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  "it  is  clearly 
possible  for  subsistence  homesteads  to  he  purchased  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  low-income  group  who  form  an  intermediate 
class,  situated  precariously  (italics  ours)  above  the  relief  level 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  clearly  below  the  higher 
income  group  who  can  obtain  financing  from  private  sources." 

Query — In  the  light  of  past  experience  is  it  wise  and  far- 
sighted  on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be  to  encourage  home 
ownership  in  such  a  low-income  group? 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  early  in 
December  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation — another 
arm  of  the  government  extending  aid  to  a  much  higher  in- 
come group — reported  a  20  percent  delinquency  in  monthly 
payments  from  home-owners  who  have  received  loans  from 
the  corporation  for  relief  of  their  mortgage  indebtedness. 
Perhaps  equally  significant,  however,  was  the  timely  warning 
that  followed  from  John  H.  Fahey,  chairman  of  the  HOLC, 
to  delinquent  borrowers  that  the  corporation  intends  to  pro- 
ceed vigorously  "against  mortgagors  who  are  clearly  shown 
to  be  able  to  pay  their  indebtedness  but  who  have  deliberately 
attempted  to  evade  their  responsibilities."  The  government  is 
not  going  to  let  mortgagors  take  unfair  advantage  of  its 
generosity,  says  Mr.  Fahey.  So  far  so  good.  But  what  of  those 
who  simply  can't  pay  their  just  debts? 

Again  on  the  Bench 

IN  the  new  year  Los  Angeles  gains  what  Denver  once  lost 
— the  creative  service  of  the  judge  who  made  the  juvenile 
court  famous.  That  is  the  significance  of  the  November 
campaign  when  out  of  a  field  of  twelve  candidates  at  the 
primaries,  Ben  B.  Lindsey  won  the  final  election  with  a 
plurality  of  330,000.  His  was  the  largest  vote  ever  received 
in  a  contested  election  for  superior  court  judge  in  the  his- 
tory of  California.  The  Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles  is  a 
part  of  the  Superior  Court.  To  it  judges  are  assigned  from 
time  to  time.  Sooner  or  later  the  children's  judge  will  be  back 
at  his  old  task,  but  now  with  two  and  a  half  million  people  his 
bailiwick. 

Two  Hospitals  Shut  Down 

REPEATED  warnings  of  the  crisis  in  financing  the  volun- 
tary hospitals  are  driven  home  by  the  news  that  two 
New  York  hospitals  closed  their  doors  on  January  i  for  lack 
of  funds.  New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  repre- 
sented the  amalgamation  of  three  institutions,  the  oldest  of 
which  was  founded  in  1823.  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, owned  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  opened 
in  1870,  and  provided  its  services  wholly  free  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  a  vain  effort  was  made  to  salvage  the  institu- 
tion by  accepting  paying  patients.  These  two  are  among  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  institutions  of  their  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. In  both  cases  decline  in  contributions  and  other  income 
has  brought  accumulating  deficits  until  there  was  no  course 
except  to  shut  down. 

The  situation  to  which  Nursery  and  Child's  and  St.  Mary's 
have  succumbed  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  dilemma  that 
confronts  voluntary  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  Hard 
times  have  rubbed  it  in,  hut  even  before  1929  there  was  ample 
evidence  that  the  progress  in  scientific  medicine  had  brought 
requirements  for  hospital  service  that  could  not  be  borne  by 
philanthropy  or  patients'  payments  at  the  time  of  illness.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  group  hospital-insurance  has  made 
a  promising  start  toward  easing  the  burden  (see  Half-Empty 
Hospitals,  by  N.  W.  Faxon,  M.D.,  Survey  Graphic,  Decem- 
ber 1934,  p.  604.)  In  a  few  places,  notably  New  Jersey  (see 


page  20,)  public  support  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  voluntary 
hospitals.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  development  of  tax- 
supported  public  hospitals  open  to  all  classes  of  the  population 
has  been  the  answer.  For  any  community  the  problem  is  one 
to  be  faced  in  the  light  of  the  most  effective  and  economical 
use  of  facilities  and  resources.  The  particularly  complex  situa- 
tion of  the  metropolis  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  hospital  survey 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in 
which  the  United  Hospital  Fund,  representing  the  voluntary 
institutions,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  commissioner  of  the 
city  Department  of  Hospitals  will  cooperate.  It  is  hoped  also 
to  start  within  the  first  part  of  this  year  the  actual  working  of 
a  plan  for  group  hospital-insurance  which  eventually  should 
aid  both  the  voluntary  hospitals  and  the  patients  they  serve. 

Recovery  in  Giving 

RETURNS  from  the  community-chest  campaigns  under 
the  wing  of  the  1934  Mobilization  for  Human  Needs 
indicate  that  when  recovery  comes  giving  is  not  far  behind. 
In  places  where  business  has  picked  up  and  the  feel  of  recovery 
is  in  the  air  the  campaigns  succeeded;  but  where  business  re- 
mains stagnant  and  recovery  a  hope  deferred,  they  slumped. 
City  by  city  the  results  were  spotty  but  the  total  figures  for 
208  chests  reporting  up  to  late  December  are  encouraging. 
These  chests,  big  and  little,  hither  and  yon,  raised  $45,- 
299,308,  which  is  just  a  shade  better  than  99  percent  of  the 
total  raised  in  the  fall  of  1933,  showing,  says  Allen  T.  Burns 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  that  "the  chests 
have  stemmed  the  tide  of  retreat  in  giving."  Still  more  evi- 
dence of  "stemming  the  tide"  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  1933  the  chests  as  a  whole  secured  only  82.4  percent  of 
their  goals,  in  1934  they  lifted  that  percentage  to  88.5.  A 
good  many  of  the  chests  increased  their  goals  in  1 934,  not  with 
any  great  optimism  about  realizing  them,  but  as  a  means  of 
bringing  their  public  along  to  a  realization  of  the  whole  com- 
munity need. 

Two  of  the  "big  three,"  New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston, 
that  still  shrink  from  the  community-chest  formula  for  financ- 
ing private  social  work,  are  edging  a  little  nearer.  Boston, 
just  now  getting  into  its  stride  for  a  united  campaign,  has 
adopted  a  budget  system  not  unlike  the  chest  pattern.  Chicago 
calls  its  joint  effort  the  Community  Fund,  but  is  working  out 
a  pattern  of  its  own.  New  York  remains  unregenerate  with 
family  societies  holding  one  campaign,  hospitals  another, 
Henry  Street  visiting-nurses  a  third,  and  so  on,  all  the  big  and 
little  wheels  whirring  at  once  but  not  together. 

Evidence  on  the  Spot 

DON'T  drink  and  drive!  The  time  has  come  when  you 
can't  get  away  with  it,  for  new  "techniques"  are  being 
devised  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  an  intoxicated  driver 
ivas  intoxicated,  although  he  may  be  properly  sober  when  he 
later  comes  before  the  judge.  State  police  of  Michigan  and 
Utah  have  gone  into  the  movie  business  to  accomplish  this 
important  feat.  They  are  taking  pictures  of  persons  driving 
automobiles  while  intoxicated,  using  the  films  as  evidence 
against  those  who  plead  not  guilty.  Forty-nine  of  the  fifty- 
two  cases  first  photographed  in  Utah  pleaded  guilty  at  once 
after  a  "private  showing"  of  the  pictures.  The  other  three 
were  convicted  by  juries  on  the  evidence  of  the  films. 

A  different  variety  of  fool-proof  verification  is  being  em- 
ployed by  another  group  of  cities  on  the  theory  that  even  a 
little  drink  goes  a  long  way  in  affecting  judgment  and  mental 
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reaction.  An  immediate  diagnosis  of  the  arrested  driver  is 
made  by  a  police  surgeon,  who  carefully  notes  all  signs  such 
as  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  respiration,  heart  beat,  mental 
attitude,  speech  and  walk.  But  perhaps  the  laurels  for  "pre- 
ventive" work  should  go  to  Seattle,  where  a  new  traffic  code 
gives  policemen  the  right  to  confiscate  the  car  keys  of  a 
presumably  drunken  driver,  and  keep  them  until  he  is  sobered. 

The  Crime  Fight 

ONLY  the  "active  and  aggressive  support  of  the  people" 
for  a  coordinated  national,  state  and  local  program  to 
control  crime  will  prevail  against  "the  existing  intolerable 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  country,"  con- 
cluded the  six  hundred  crime  fighters  called  to  Washington 
for  conference  last  month  by  Attorney  General  Cummings. 
From  near  and  far  came  realistic  evidence  that  the  menace  of 
crime  is  not  in  the  small-fry  second-story  worker  or  stick-up 
man,  but  in  large-scale  gangster  and  racketeering  operations 
aided  and  abetted  by  corrupt  political  influence  and  by  the 
counsel  of  lawyers  often  able  and  always  unscrupulous.  Our 
real  danger  it  seems  is  not  from  an  occasional  Dillinger  but 
from  the  corrupt  forces  which  protect  him  and  profit  from 
his  operations. 

Crime,  the  conference  recognized,  can  not  be  controlled 
by  speech-making  and  resolution,  but  only  by  a  correlated 
program  tying  in  every  arm  of  the  law,  and  backed  by  right- 
eous public  indignation.  In  its  recommendations  therefore  the 
conference  reached  into  matters  of  court  procedure,  parole, 
juvenile  delinquency,  political  protection,  jail  conditions, 
police  competency,  the  activities  of  "lawyer-criminals"  and 
so  on.  It  proposed  to  legislatures  a  six-point  program  to  bring 
legal  procedures  in  criminal  actions  into  conformity  among 
the  states  and  urged  that  a  national  scientific  and  educational 
center  be  established  in  Washington  for  "the  better  training 
of  carefully  selected  personnel  in  the  broad  field  of  criminal- 
law  administration  and  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals." 
This  "West  Point"  for  officers  of  peace  is  a  project  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  attorney  general  for  which  he  would  not  be 
averse,  it  is  said,  to  accepting  private  endowment  but  for 
which,  if  needs  must,  he  will  ask  Congress  for  an  adequate 
appropriation. 

Fifty  Years  and  On 

j 

QN  the  afternoon  before  Christmas  knots  of  neighbors 
gathered  in  the  grocery  stores  in  the  small  communities 
round  Wing,  N.  C.,  that  are  reached  by  the  Toe  River  Music 
School  Settlement.  The  only  radios  in  the  district  are  in  those 
stores  and  the  neighbors  were  part  of  an  "unseen  audience" 
that  listened  in  from  settlement  houses  throughout  England 
and  America  to  the  program  which  marked  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  settlement  movement,  with 
the  opening  of  Toynbee  Hall  by  Canon  Barnett  in  the  East 
End  of  London  in  1884.  It  was  a  joyous  sort  of  celebration 
with  carols  sung  from  London  and  New  York,  a  message 
from  Dame  Barnett,  and  greetings  exchanged  by  Jane 
Addams  from  Chicago,  Margaret  Bondfield,  former  Minister 
of  Labour,  and  James  Mallon,  the  present-day  warden  of 
Toynbee  Hall.  In  opening  from  New  York,  Helen  Hall, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Settlements,  said: 

If  being  able  to  talk  through  space  to  England  tonight -were  the 
only  test  of  progress,  we  might  well  feel  that  the  last  fifty  years  had 
wrought  miracles.  But  if  we  look  about  us  at  mass  unemployment 


and  undistributed  plenty,  we  must  be  acutely  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  own  times.  .  .  .  The  radio  and  all  the  scientific 
advancement  that  it  stands  for  has  traveled  around  the  world  in  less 
time  than  the  idea  of  systematic  protection  against  unemployment 
has  taken  to  get  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

And  the  founder  of  Hull-House,  tracing  the  distinctive 
experience  here  and  abroad,  closed  with  these  words: 

May  we  not  claim  a  valiant  share  for  settlements  throughout  the 
world  in  the  great  task  of  instituting  a  wider  understanding  of  the 
hopes  of  men,  a  more  intimate  relation  between  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  give  us  encouragement  in  this  moment  of  depression, 
may  we  not  repeat  Canon  Barnctt's  advice  so  dearly  familiar  to  his 
friends:  "Fear  not  to  sow  because  of  the  birds." 

1934's  Lifeline 

THE  general  deathrate  for  1934  is  likely  to  be  less  favor- 
able when  the  figures  all  can  be  computed,  than  the  de- 
clining rates  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Whatever  that  record 
may  mean,  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  force 
with  which  depression  has  fallen  on  the  less  fortunate  Ameri- 
cans. As  Edgar  Sydenstricker  and  Dorothy  G.  Wiehl  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund  pointed  out  in  a  paper  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  Pittsburgh,  what  evidence  we  have  sug- 
gests that  there  actually  has  been  an  added  burden  of  sickness 
and  death  among  the  unemployed.  Even  among  workers  still 
able  to  pay  premiums  on  industrial  life-insurance  policies  the 
trend  of  mortality  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  less 
favorable  than  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  A  bright  spot  in 
the  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Sydenstricker  and  Miss  Wiehl 
is  the  improving  record  in  the  fields  in  which  intensive  public- 
health  programs  have  been  waged:  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
diarrhea,  enteritis  and  typhoid  fever.  Deaths  from  these 
causes  dropped  13  percent  in  the  years  1927— 1930  and  nearly 
twice  as  much — 24  percent — in  the  next  three  years. 

Insecurity's  Double  Edge 

THE  third  and  fourth  years  of  hard  times  brought  both 
salary  cuts  and  added  obligations  to  many  more  members 
of  the  American  Women's  Association,  according  to  a  just- 
published  study  of  its  membership  of  business  and  professional 
women  in  and  about  New  York  City  (Women  Workers 
Through  the  Depression,  edited  by  Lorine  Pruette  Mac- 
millan.)  Between  1931  and  1933  the  percentage  of  women 
without  jobs  nearly  doubled,  while  those  with  dependents 
rose  from  40  to  49  percent.  What,  however,  was  almost  uni- 
versal among  this  group  of  women  was  a  cut  in  spending.  All 
but  2  percent  had  tightened  the  pocketbook  somewhere  along 
the  lines,  most  often  on  clothes,  then,  in  order,  amusements, 
travel  and  housing.  Nearly  half  had  cut  their  1931  budgets 
by  as  much  as  40  percent.  Part  of  the  cut  was  imposed  by 
necessity;  part  undoubtedly  came  from  a  sense  of  insecurity 
which  served  to  make  dress  factories  less  busy,  to  swell  the 
deficits  of  landlords  and  others  and  in  the  end  to  help  throw 
other  women  and  men  out  of  jobs.  The  concluding  chapter 
finds  in  social  insurance  against  unemployment,  old  age,  sick- 
ness and  maternity  an  eventual  answer  to  the  troubles  the 
study  disclosed.  "It  is  our  belief,"  declares  the  Association's 
president,  Anne  Morgan,  "that  the  next  great  objective  of 
American  life  should  and  will  be  the  achievement  of  a  mini- 
mum security  for  all  people  in  those  essentials — food,  shelter, 
health,  education  and  opportunity  for  employment — without 
which  no  decent  standard  of  living  is  possible." 
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Baltimore's  Health  Officer 

BALTIMORE  has  strengthened  the  position  of  its  health  de- 
partment by  a  charter  amendment  which  requires  that  the 
commissioner  of  health  be  trained  in  public-health  work  and  have 
at  least  five  years'  actual  experience  in  public-health  work  per- 
formed by  departments  of  federal,  state  or  municipal  governments. 
Previously  only  five  years'  experience  in  active  medical  practice 
was  required.  The  term  of  the  health  commissioner  also  is  extended 
to  six  years  instead  of  the  present  four.  Under  this  new  plan,  ac- 
cording to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  appointments  to  this  position  will  not 
coincide  with  a  general  turnover  of  the  city  administration,  thereby 
lessening  the  possibility  of  political  influence.  Another  amendment 
adopted  at  the  same  time  establishes  a  new  City  Department  of 
Welfare,  which  will  function  under  a  director  of  welfare  and  an 
advisory  welfare  committee  and  will  replace  the  supervisors  of  city 
charities.  The  mayor  and  commissioner  of  health  will  serve  ex 
officio  with  the  seven  appointed  members  of  the  advisory  committee. 

"Georgia's  Panama  Canal" 

"/GEORGIA'S  Panama  Canal"  is  a  big  ditch,  more  than  a 
^-J  quarter  mile  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  spanning  a  horseshoe 
bend  of  the  Alcovy  River  in  Walton  County,  fifty  miles  east  of 
Atlanta.  It  is  the  result  of  an  FERA  project  to  control  malaria  in  one 
of  six  counties  where  blocked  and  overflowing  rivers  have  flooded 
fine  crop  lands  and  menace  health.  Each  of  the  counties  has  made 
a  determined  effort  to  free  itself  from  the  hazard;  now  it  is  hoped 
that  approval  of  a  series  of  FERA  projects,  supplementing  the 
Walton  County  work,  may  do  the  whole  job  at  a  cost  of  about  $5 
million.  Last  June  the  state  epidemiologist  made  a  survey  of  Wal- 
ton County's  5000  families  and  found  that  between  700  and  800 
of  them,  of  whom  1 1 2  were  on  relief,  had  one  or  more  persons 
with  malaria.  More  than  100  families  have  moved  away  from  the 
county  during  the  past  five  years  and  landowners  are  finding  it  hard 
to  keep  tenants  for  more  than  a  season  because  of  malaria.  During 
the  peak  week  in  October  druggists  in  Monroe,  the  county  seat, 
estimated  that  3  5,000  quinine  capsules,  as  well  as  other  anti-malaria 
medicines,  were  used.  Monthly  blood  tests  are  made  which  show 
that  some  930  persons  now  are  under  treatment  for  the  disease.  In 
addition  to  its  importance  for  health  and  land  reclamation,  the 
digging  of  the  "Panama  Canal"  employed  sbme  200  men  from  the 
relief  rolls. 

New  Jersey  Upholds  Hospitals 

.W  JERSEY  general  hospitals  are  no  exception  to  the  sad 
rule  of  restricted  income  from  patients  and  contributions 
that  has  hit  hospitals  generally  throughout  the  country  during  the 
past  five  years.  They  have  been  unusually  fortunate,  however,  in 
the  extent  to  which  public  funds  have  been  available  through  local 
governments  and  the  ERA  to  take  up  the  drop  and  support  needed 
free  care.  For  19  general  hospitals  for  which  figures  are  comparable, 
income  from  governmental  sources  was  nearly  a  third  greater  in  1933 
than  in  1928.  Patients'  payments  by  1933  had  dropped  20  percent 


from  their  peak  in  1930;  income  from  contributions  more  than  30 
percent  from  the  1929  high  point.  In  New  Jersey  a  county  may 
appropriate  up  to  $250,000  to  general  hospitals  supported  by  pri- 
vate charity  in  the  same  or  adjoining  counties,  either  as  a  lump  sum 
or  on  the  basis  of  days  of  free  care  given  to  county  residents;  munici- 
palities may  appropriate  not  more  than  $10,000  under  similar 
conditions.  During  1933,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures 
are  yet  available,  payments  to  the  general  hospitals  under  these 
provisions  totaled  $5,190,000.  Study  by  the  ERA  staff,  however, 
showed  that  $l  million  still  was  needed  to  make  up  deficits  that 
could  not  be  met  from  local  sources.  Under  specified  regulations, 
therefore,  hospital  care  of  welfare  clients  becomes  a  charge  on  ERA 
funds;  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  about  $637,000  was 
paid  out  to  76  general  hospitals.  The  arrangement  has  been  made 
possible  largely  through  the  effective  organization  of  the  New 
Jersey  General  Hospital  Association,  which  had  statistical  data 
available  for  several  years  through  voluntary  reports  made  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  of  which  William  J.  Ellis  is  commissioner;  and 
through  the  interest  and  leadership  of  John  Colt,  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  New  |ersev  Relief  Administration. 


To  Prevent  Industrial  Disease 
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NLY  i  2  of  the  44  states  which  have  workmen's  compensation 
laws  include  in  their  provisions  compensation  either  for  cer- 
tain industrial  diseases  or  for  all  such  ailments,  according  to  a  new 
bulletin  from  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
(State  Reporting  of  Occupational  Disease:  Including  a  Survey  of 
Legislation  Applying  to  Women,  by  Margaret  Thompson  Mettcrt. 
Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  No.  114.  Price  10  cents  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.)  While  occu- 
pational diseases  appear  statistically  a  small  part  of  the  problem  of 
industrial  injuries,  it  is  believed  that  at  present  there  is  serious 
under-reporting  where  reports  exist  at  all.  The  severity  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  4  of  7  states  in  most 
years  for  which  data  are  available,  a  larger  percentage  of  industrial 
disease  cases  ended  in  death  than  was  the  case  for  all  industrial 
injuries.  The  study  finds  in  the  facts  "at  least  three  obvious  needs 
for  the  prevention  of  occupational  disease":  special  study  to  elimi- 
nate or  safeguard  the  hazards  to  women  workers;  coverage  of  indus- 
trial diseases,  like  accidents,  under  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws;  and  the  complete  and  standardized  reporting  of  industrial 
disease.  "It  is  important  to  emphasize  how  few  and  how  limited 
are  workmen's  compensation  provisions  for  occupational  disease, 
because  adequate  compensation  laws  have  given  the  greatest  em- 
phasis to  preventive  work." 


"THE  fuss  made  about  slight  eye  defects  in  school"  is  the  best  pro- 
vision to  obtain  wise  care  of  the  eyes  before  years  wreak  their 
cumulative  damage,  Dr.  H.  Edward  Jackson  declared  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
held  last  month  in  New  York  Citv. 


THROUGH  the  joint  effort  of  the  Delaware  County  (Indiana) 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  school  authorities  a  tuberculin  test 
was  required  in  1933-34  of  all  teachers  in  county,  city  and  rural 
schools.  This  fall  the  Board  of  Education  notified  all  who  had  re- 
acted to  the  test  that  a  complete  chest  examination,  including  an 
X-ray,  would  be  required  before  contracts  were  renewed,  as  a 
measure  of  protection  of  school  children  and  for  the  teacher  who 
herself  unknowingly  needed  care. 

THE  tastes  of  French -Canadians,  the  Irish,  Italians,  Polish  and 
other  adopted  Americans  are  listed  and  discussed  in  a  practical  and 
interesting  pamphlet,  Food  Customs  from  Abroad,  by  Charlotte 
Raymond,  Nutritionist,  A.R.C.,  Newton,  Mass.,  and  nutritionists 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health.  Reading  refer- 
ences on  national  cultures  offer  suggestions  for  further  and  broader 
understanding.  The  pamphlet  is  distributed  in  quantity  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  only;  single  copies  will  be  sent  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene  of  the  Department  to  enquirers  without  the  state,  with 
permission  for  reproduction  for  local  use  if  credit  is  given  to  the 
Department. 


THE  US  Public  Health  Service  has  been  carrying  on  a  detailed 
study  of  public  health  problems  and  procedures  in  representative 
counties  from  which  comes  a  first  report  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Mountin 
in  Public  Health  Reports,  vol.  49,  no.  42.  (Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  price  5  cents.)  A  series  of  papers 
will  follow  in  later  issues. 


"THE  control  of  cancer  has  three  fields,  as  dependent  one  upon 
another  as  are  the  legs  of  a  tripod,"  Dr.  Harry  C.  Saltzstein  writes 
in  the  Bulletin  of  The  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer. 
They  are  "popular  education,  professional  education,  and  organi- 
zation for  treatment.  For  any  constructive  program  all  three  must 
be  cultivated  simultaneously." 


ANIMATED  cartoons  and  photographs  of  actual  people  are  used  in 
a  health  movie  The  Story  of  My  Life  by  Tee  Bee  recently  acquired 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  aimed  to  inter- 
est parents,  teachers  and  youngsters.  This  and  other  health  films 
may  be  borrowed  without  charge  for  use  in  the  state.  Consult  the 
Supervisor  of  Public  Health  Visual  Education,  State  Health  De- 
partment, Albany,  N.  Y.  The  newest  item  in  the  repertory  is  The 
Tip-Tops  in  Peppyland,  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Drink  More  Milk  Campaign. 


YOU   CAN    BE   SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 

MERCUROCHROME 

H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 

This  Seal  denote!  acceptance  of  Mercurochrome  foi 
New  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  *  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Literature  on  request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Simple  Way  fo   Relieve 

U  I  II  STOMACH 

Take  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia in  a  glass  of  water  when  you  get  up. 
Take  another  teaspoonful  30   minutes  after 
eating,  and  another  before  you  go  to  bed.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  take  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia  Tablets.   Each   tablet   equals   one 
teaspoonful  of  the  liquid.  Doctors  have 
prescribed  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  for 
over  50  years  to  neutralize  excess  acid  in 
the  stomach. 


.JIILK  of 


Children  Must  Eat 

WHILE  the  day-by-day,  per  capita  cost  of  food  in  institutions 
for  children  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  measure  of  adequacy  of 
diet  such  a  figure  holds  implications  which,  it  seems,  will  bear 
watching.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  H.  W.  Hopkirk  has  brought  together  data  from 
a  number  of  recent  studies  which  show  a  startling  variation  in  food 
costs  even  in  institutions  in  the  same  city.  In  Cleveland,  for  in- 
stance, costs  ranged  from  $.1434  per  child  per  day  to  $.4425,  too 
wide  a  spread  to  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  purchasing 
methods  or  cost  accounting.  In  seven  small  Philadelphia  institutions 
costs  ranged  from  $.24  to  $.42. 

In  the  two  Carolinas  the  Duke  Endowment  has  analyzed  the 
food  costs  of  forty-six  orphan  homes  taking  full  account  of  supplies 
purchased,  donated  and  produced.  Here  in  1933  the  average  cost 
was  $.1785,  with  a  drop  from  $.1828,  the  lowest  rate  in  homes  for 
white  children  to  $.1075  in  homes  for  Negro  children. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  usually  recommends 
$.2739  per  diem  as  a  minimum  budgetary  allowance  for  food, 
though  "it  is  reasonable  for  an  institution  to  spend  from  30  to  35 
cents  a  day."  But  Mr.  Hopkirk  points  out  that  the  US  Army  ration 
at  this  time  costs  $.3782  and  adds,  "It  seems  unfortunate  to  find 
many  institutions  now  spending  less  than  half  this  amount  for 
feeding  their  children." 

Settlement  Ups  and  Downs 

HAT  every  settlement  knows,  that  calls  for  service  these  last 
few  years  have  gone  up  as  income  has  gone  down,  is  sub- 
stantiated by  data  gathered  from  seventy-nine  settlements  in  thirty- 
nine  cities  by  Philip  Bernstein  for  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences  at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  While,  as  Mr. 
Bernstein  is  careful  to  point  out,  the  situation  differed  in  different 
cities,  the  tabulation  of  data  showed  that  for  the  whole  group  budget 
reductions  from  1930  to  1933  inclusive  amounted  to  almost  26 
percent.  In  all  but  twelve  of  the  reporting  settlements  staff  salaries 
had  been  cut,  many  of  them  as  much  as  25  percent.  More  than  half 
had  reduced  their  full-time  paid  staffs,  but  considerably  more  than 
half  had  drawn  in  increased  numbers  of  competent  volunteers  often 
from  among  their  own  neighbors. 

While  budgets  and  paid  staff  were  shrinking  attendance  was 
rising  particularly  in  the  adult  activities,  the  total  increase  over 
1929,  counting  adults  and  children,  being  close  to  31  percent. 

Recreation  at  Large 

TNTEREST  is  growing  in  the  plan,  now  well  established  in  San 
A  Francisco,  for  workers-at-large  assigned  by  the  city  recreation 
department  to  connect  boys  and  girls,  particularly  in  neighborhoods 
having  a  high  delinquency  rate,  with  suitable  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  each  worker  was  as- 
signed to  a  small  district  with  a  none-too-savory  record  in  juvenile 
delinquency  where  most  of  his  contacts  came  from  police  and 
juvenile  court  referrals.  But  as  the  service  developed  and  as  refer- 
rals came  increasingly  from  teachers,  social  workers  and  so  on,  the 
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districts  were  enlarged  to  cover  the  entire  city.  The  workers-at- 
large  are  said  to  have  become  especially  skilful  in  dealing  with 
youthful  gangs  and  in  knowing  when  and  how  to  encourage  or  to 
discourage  them. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  experience  accumulated  by  the  workcrs- 
at-large  San  Francisco  has  a  Central  Coordinating  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  chief  of  police,  chief  probation  officer,  superintendent  of 
schools  and  head  of  the  recreation  department,  to  deal  with  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency.  A  number  of  district  councils, 
similarly  constituted,  have  recently  been  established  in  difficult 
neighborhoods. 

Hrict   Contacts 

\X7ITH  case-loads  what  they  now  are  and  time-pressure  what  it 
is,  the  National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and  Transient 
Service,  1270  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  has  had  the  excellent  idea 
of  bringing  out  a  pamphlet,  Relationships  in  Short  Contact  Inter- 
viewing (25  cents.)  Two  significant  papers  are  presented,  The  So- 
cial Case  Worker's  Relationship  to  Clients  When  the  Community 
Demands  Action  of  a  Definite  Sort,  by  Bertha  Reynolds  of  Smith 
College,  and  Relationships  in  Short  Contact  Interviewing,  by 
Madeline  L.  MacGregor  of  the  Chicago  Travelers  Aid  Society. 
There  is  discussion  by  Leah  Feder  of  Washington  University  and 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Chamberlain  of  Chicago.  The  pamphlet  will  be 
welcomed  by  case  workers  for  its  exposition  of  the  principles  by 
which  interviewing  becomes  skilled  listening  and  not  "a  method 
of  extracting  facts  as  if  they  were  teeth." 


Various  Pamphlets 

A  TABULAR  SUMMARY  OF  STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
PUBLIC  AID  TO  CHILDREN  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES  Chart 
No.  i  of  the  t/i  Children  s  Bureau.  Price  10  cents,  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AN  EXACT  picture  of  what  each  state  may,  if  it  will,  do  for  its 
children  under  laws  existing  on  January  i,  1934. 

HA£D.£2S£DPFJCASEWORK  AND  CLASSIFICATION  FOR 
OFFENDERS  ,  edited  by  Edgar  A.  noil,  Ph.D.,  for  a  committee  of 
1  "i"  American  Prison  Association.  Free  from  the  Association  135  East 
li  Street,  iVctu  York. 

A  TENTATIVE  statement,  still  subject  to  approval  by  the  APA, 
of  the  outcome  of  three  years  of  committee  study. 

THE  NEW  REALISM  IN  PRISON  POLICIES,  by  Sam  A.  Leu'is,,!,,, 
13  pp.  Free  from  the  author.  61  Broadway,  Nnv  York. 

A  NOTABLE  address  given  last  summer  at  Teachers  College  at 
the  Conference  of  F.ducational  Workers  in  Correctional  In- 
stitutions. 

FxWn»v  R^RDEcATIONAL     ACTIVITIES     IN     YOUNG 
LN  S  WORK  CAMPS,  prepared  by  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 

ciation, 31i  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  76  pp.  Price  50  centf.  Less  in 

quantity. 

DETAILED  and  practical  suggestions  highly  useful  for  anyone 
responsible  for  CCC  or  transient  camps  or  indeed  for  any 
gathering  of  young,  active  men. 

VOLUNTEER  VALUES,  by  Ruth  M.  Dodd.  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York.  43  pp.  Price  30  cents. 

A  COMPILATION  of  material  much  of  which  has  appeared  in 
The  Family  but  some  of  which  has  not  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. 


A  DISCUSSION  of'organization  and  principles  and  procedures 
involved  in  family  social  case  work  as  a  chapter  program. 
The  material  on  rural  organization  is  particularly  useful  at 
this  time. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A  MUNICIPAL 

M°V,<7EV>EPvRJcIENT--  by  R'chard  "'•  Morris  Publication  No. 
naf'  /  P™  >or>!.S!°le.<~°''f  <•"•""•  of  Mayors  and  Other  Municipal 
Price  si  °f  rr<"""1»  and  Research,  Albany,  N.  Y.  47  pp. 

THE  result  of  a  two-year  study  of  actual  practices  in  some  300 
American  municipalities. 


Another  timely  publication  of  the  Association  is  Group  Treat- 
ment for  Transients,  by  Robert  S.  Wilson  and  Dorothy  B.  de  la 
Pole  (75  cents,  less  in  quantity,)  a  companion  piece  to  the  earlier 
Individualized  Service  for  Transients.  Here  is  discussed  the  philos- 
ophy, methods  and  experience  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  camps, 
shelters  and  other  agencies  on  "this  pioneer  fringe  of  social  work." 
Happily  the  fact  that  planned  outlets  are  as  important  as  intake  is 
not  overlooked. 

The  Social  Sin  of  the  Slum 

CONVINCED  that  the  time  has  come  when  only  wider  public 
understanding  of  the  genesis  of  crime  will  affect  its  control 
the  Department  of  Correction  of  New  York  City  has  lent  its 
auspices  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Committee  on  Public 
Education  for  Crime  Control,  Professor  Frederic  M.  Thrasher, 
New  York  University,  chairman,  which  proposes  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  information  through  the  usual  media  of  publicity,  on  the 
elementary  factors  known  to  foster  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
in  urban  centers,  and  to  crystallize  public  sentiment  behind  scien- 
tific measures  for  crime  control.  J.  Kenneth  Jones  is  the  executive  in 
charge. 

First  of  the  studies  to  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee 
and  to  invite  its  efforts  was  The  Slum  and  Crime,  a  survey  of  certain 
areas  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  made  at  the  instance  of  Langdon 
W.  Post,  tenement-house  commissioner,  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Irving  W.  Halpern,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  with  a  staff  of  some  175  CWA  workers.  The  study,  replete 
with  maps  and  charts,  has  been  published  for  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  10  East  40  Street.  It  analyzes  arrests,  convic- 
tions, nature  of  crimes  and  so  on  in  relation  to  residence  areas  and 
comes  out  with  substantial  statistical  bases  for  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed conviction  that  the  slum  is  the  breeding-ground  of  urban 
crime. 

In  Cleveland,  the  drive  against  the  slum  has  gone  forward  on  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  social  and  health  fronts.  Howard  Whipple 
Green,  1900  Euclid  Avenue,  published  early  in  the  summer  an 
analysis  of  a  slum  area  and  has  followed  it  since  with  A  Sheet-a- 
Week  on  Slums, — A  City's  Most  Expensive  Luxury.  With  sharply 
stated  statistics  and  with  colored  maps  he  shows  the  incidence  of 
social  casualties  in  clearly  defined  areas,  so  run  down  that  they 
return  in  taxes  to  the  city  only  a  fraction  of  the  tremendous  cost  of 
maintaining  them. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  Literature  on  Penal  Education,  prepared  by  D.  Ross 
Pugmire  (12  mimeographed  pages,  9  cents,)  is  available  from 
Carter  Alexander,  Library  Professor,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

THE  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  1 30  East  22  Street,  New  York, 
is  offering  (i  5  cents)  Mary  Swain  Routzahn's  Notes  on  Planning 
a  Publicity  Program,  first  prepared  for  a  publicity  institute  in 
Seattle  and  later  revised  in  the  light  of  a  year's  experience. 

THE  Washington,  D.  C.,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1101  M  street, 
N.W.,  has  prepared  a  budget-book  for  families  of  low  income  which 
takes  account  not  only  of  the  usual  items  of  food,  housing  and 
clothing  but  also  makes  allowances  for  insurance,  health,  recreation 
and  education  (38  cents.) 

THE  Year  Book  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  just  pub- 
lished, contains,  along  with  much  other  timely  material,  the  papers 
presented  at  the  Kansas  City  Conference  ventilating  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Glueck  book,  IOOO  Juvenile  Offenders.  One  dollar 
(paper  bound)  from  the  Association,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

SOME  eighty-five  sheltered  workshops  such  as  goodwill  industries, 
industries  for  the  blind  and  so  on,  have  signed  up  with  NRA  and 
are  thereby  entitled  to  use  the  Blue  Eagle  on  their  products,  though 
by  a  special  ruling  they  are  exempt  from  certain  code  requirements. 
The  shops  now  pledged  employ  7075  handicapped  workers  about 
two  thirds  of  whom  receive  wages  and  the  others  maintenance  and 
training. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL   H.    KURTZ 


The  Business  of  Federal  Relief 

/"YROUPS  and  individuals  with  a  diversity  of  influence  in 
^-*  American  life  are  becoming  increasingly  articulate  on  the 
subject  of  federal  relief  costs.  A  growing  protest  on  the  part  of  con- 
servatives, loosed  by  the  election,  the  chest  campaigns  and  Senator 
Borah's  charges  of  waste  and  inefficiency,  mounted  to  a  crescendo 
during  the  last  weeks  of  1934.  From  trade  associations,  business 
leaders  and  others  came  "warnings"  that  federal  relief  must  be 
curtailed.  First  to  be  heard  from  was  the  National  Economy  League 
which  said: 

It  is  now  universally  recognized  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
federal  relief  is  the  key  to  the  stabilization  of  the  national  finances. 
From  a  system  of  dependence  upon  individual  benevolence  and  local 
and  state  government  aids  we  have,  within  less  than  two  years,  swung 
to  the  other  extreme  in  which  the  federal  government  has  assumed 
most  of  the  burden.  The  inevitable  consequences  have  followed,  in- 
cluding (i)  a  lessening  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
local  communities  to  care  for  their  own  people;  (2)  a  less  thrifty 
administration  of  relief  funds  than  would  prevail  if  local  resources 
were  being  mainly  employed;  and  (3)  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
many  who  would  hesitate  to  apply  for  relief  paid  for  by  their  neigh- 
bors to  share  in  what  they  consider  a  federal  "handout."  The  com- 
bined effect  of  these  tendencies  has  been  to  throw  a  burden  upon  the 
federal  government  which,  unless  promptly  relieved,  will  become 
intolerable. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  offered  to  the  na- 
tion, as  a  part  of  a  Platform  for  Recovery,  the  following  relief 
principles: 

Society  as  a  whole  should  furnish  relief  to  those  whose  actual  needs 
cannot  otherwise  be  met. 

The  appropriations  of  the  federal  government  relief  program  should 
be  reduced  until  they  come  within  its  normal  and  reasonable  income. 
It  is  folly  to  continue  relief  so  extravagant  that  it  undermines  the 
morale  of  those  who  receive  it,  becomes  the  permanent  form  of  in- 
come for  a  substantial  part  of  the  population,  destroys  the  resources 
from  which  both  temporary  relief  and  reemployment  must  come,  and 
eventually  bankrupts  the  nation. 

Relief  should  never  be  dominated  by  politics  or  used  to  create 
political  machines.  This  danger  has  already  been  demonstrated  in 
foreign  countries  and  is  apparent  today  in  our  own. 

Religion,  race,  party,  trade-union  or  other  association  membership 
should  receive  no  consideration  in  the  allotment  of  relief  funds  fur- 
nished by  the  taxpayer. 

Relief  funds  should  be  administered  by  experienced  local  agencies 
free  from  arbitrary  rules  imposed  from  the  outside,  since  they  can  best 
judge  and  minister  to  actual  need.  Administration  and  supervision 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  prevent  malingering  and  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

The  amount  provided  for  relief  should  be  based  on  actual  indi- 
vidual and  family  needs  and  not  permitted  to  become  a  matter  of 
legal  right. 

Relief  should  relieve  distress  but  neither  create  nor  subsidize  in- 
digency.  It  should  not  encourage  its  beneficiaries  either  to  quit  work 
or  remain  unemployed. 

Wage  rates  for  work  performed  on  work  relief  should  be  lower 
than  current  wa.ge  rates  in  private  employment  and  must  never  be 
sufficient  to  entice  workers  from  private  employment. 

Wage  rates  on  public  works  designed  to  provide  additional  em- 
ployment should  not  establish  or  maintain  uneconomic  standards. 


Taxpayers'  money  should  not  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
or  incite  strikes,  by  financing  those  voluntarily  quitting  their  jobs. 
Subject  to  this  exception,  the  existence  of  a  strike  should  not  alter  in 
any  way  the  operation  of  the  above  basic  relief  principles. 

The  imperative  necessities  of  relief  and  unemployment  should  never 
justify  the  government  in  entering  into  competition  with  private  en- 
terprises in  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  commodities  used  for 
relief. 

We  commend  the  CCC  as  now  constituted  as  an  example  of  success- 
ful relief  work  combined  with  citizenship  training. 

A  prominent  New  York  banker  and  agency  board  member, 
Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  startled  social  workers  in  December  by 
saying,  in  the  course  of  a  public  address,  that  "it  would  seem  that 
what  is  needed  is  some  new  instrumentality  in  each  locality  which 
is  made  up  neither  of  politicians  nor  of  social  workers,  which  will 
study  the  situation,  follow  its  developments  daily,  and  see  to  it  that 
relief  is  adequate  and  economically  administered."  Mr.  Aldrich 
continued: 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  professional  welfare  worker  is 
naturally  and  properly  more  interested  in  the  broad  humanitarian 
aspects  of  his  work  than  he  is  in  the  problem  of  providing  the  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  expense  of  carrying  it  on. 

A  man  for  whose  judgment  I  have  great  respect  made  a  suggestion 
to  me  the  other  day.  He  had  been  impressed  by  the  critical  comments 
that  had  come  to  him  from  working  people  and  small  business  men 
with  regard  to  excessive  relief  being  given  in  their  communities,  con- 
cerning unemployed  families  whose  status  was  better  than  that  of 
employed  families,  and  of  men  who  were  getting  relief  through  the 
use  of  improper  influence. 

He  had  also  been  told  of  cases  where  men  on  relief  rolls  were 
offered  employment,  but  were  afraid  or  unwilling  to  take  such  em- 
ployment because  they  thought  they  might  lose  their  places  upon  the 
relief  rolls. 

His  mind  went  back  to  the  days  of  the  War.  ...  He  recalled  the 
functioning  of  the  local  draft  boards.  .  .  .  His  thought  was  that 
similar  local  boards  might  very  well  [be  formed  to]  sit  in  on  the 
continuous  study  of  the  relief  problems  in  each  locality,  and  that  such 
organizations  might  go  very  far  toward  lessening  the  cost  of  relief, 
toward  making  sure  that  the  relief  given  was  adequate,  that  it  went 
to  the  right  people,  and  that  political  pressure  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  idea  is  not  that  these  bodies  should  actually  administer  relief, 
but  that  they  should  act  in  an  advisory  or  supervisory  capacity. 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former  director  of  the  budget,  in  an  address 
on  December  1 2  expressed  his  conviction  that  in  order  to  bring 
the  national  budget  into  eventual  balance,  relief  problems  would 
have  to  be  turned  back  to  the  states  and  local  governments  and  relief 
payments  cut  sharply. 

It  is  said  that  such  a  policy  would  be  inhuman.  Which  is  more 
cruel,  which  is  more  inhuman,  which  entails  the  greatest  destruction 
of  self-respect,  a  policy  which  must  inevitably  plunge  125  million 
people  into  the  destructive  effects  of  a  collapsed  currency,  or  a  policy 
predicated  on  sacrifice  and  hard  work  which  prevents  destitution 
and  saves  125  million  people  from  a  ghastly  social  and  economic 
calamity? 

To  Walter  Lippmann,  syndicated  newspaper  commentator,  it  is 
clear  that  the  size  of  the  deficit  next  year — 

.  .  .  depends  entirely  on  how  much  the  President  decides  must  or 
should  be  spent  on  emergency  relief  and  emergency  public  work. 

The  first  point  to  fix  in  mind  is  that  the  kind  of  relief  which  is 
humanly  the  most  desirable  is  also  the  most  expensive.  The  cheapest 
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kind  of  relief  is  the  breadline  and  the  soupkitchen.  It  is  also  the  most 
de-moralizing.  The  most  costly  relief  is  public  work  at  standard  wages. 
It  is  for  the  unemployed  the  most  satisfactory.  That  is  why  those  who 
are  the  most  interested  in  keeping  down  expenditures  now  prefer  the 
"dole"  and  why  those  who  are  most  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  the  unemployed  are  asking  for  a  big  public  works'  program. 

The  International  City  Managers'  Association  believes,  as  does 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  sought  in  a  division  of  the  load  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  states  and  their  subdivisions,  the  employ- 
ables to  become  the  sole  responsibility  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  un- 
cmployables  to  be  cared  for  at  local  and  state  expense.  The  ICMA 
lias  drafted  the  following  statement  of  its  position: 

As  soon  as  possible  the  federal  government  should  establish  as  a 
permanent  administrative  agency  a  federal  department  of  public  wel- 
fare or  similar  permanent  agency  to  replace  the  temporary  emergency 
organization.  This  agency  should  adopt  and  announce  a  long-time 
program  for  relief  so  that  local  governments  may  make  adequate 
plans  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years.  This  program  should  con- 
template federal  assumption  of  the  cost  of  relief  arising  from  unem- 
ployment ;  and  the  final  state  and  local  assumption  in  so  far  as  possible 
of  the  cost  and  administration  of  chronic  relief  cases. 

The  work  program  should  be  expanded  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment to  all  employable  who  are  on  relief.  The  federal  government 
should  assume  a  large  percentage  of  material  costs.  Wage  rates  for 
work  projects  should  not  be  higher  than  prevailing  local  wages  for 
similar  work.  The  hours  worked  per  month  can  control  the  amount 
of  relief  given  which  should  be  sufficient  for  a  minimum  budget. 

A  similar  suggestion  was  made  by  C.  M.  Bookman  of  Cincinnati 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Conference  on  Catholic  Charities 
in  October: 

We  are  really  financing  a  war  against  unemployment  and  attempt- 
ing to  do  it  by  a  very  unsatisfactory  method.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  the 
position  in  which  we  would  find  ourselves  if  this  country  were  to  be 
invaded  by  a  foreign  foe  and  our  defense  should  depend  upon  whether 
we  could  persuade  villages,  cities  and  local  communities  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition  and  equipment  for  our  soldiers  who 
are  defending  us  and  them. 

My  contention  is  that  this  competition  between  federal,  state  and 
local  governmental  units  for  funds  with  which  to  meet  relief  neces- 
sities, is  both  uneconomic  and  indefensible.  The  time  has  come  when, 
with  over  four  million  families  on  our  relief  rolls,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  assume  entire  responsibility  for  all  the  unemployed 
who  are  able  to  work. 

Finally,  a  group  of  leading  social  workers  have  set  down  for  the 
consideration  of  their  profession,  the  following  tenets: 

Our  objective  is  a  plan  by  which  the  nation  will  be  able  to  abolish 
completely  the  relief  practices,  the  evils  of  which  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition,  which  have  characterized  the  local  poor  relief  and 
outdoor  relief  methods  used  in  the  past.  At  the  present  time  immense 
numbers  of  the  population  are  being  aided  by  these  methods. 

The  committee  believes  that  those  who  can  be  employed  should  be 
given  work  and  that  there  should  be  a  large  governmental  employ- 
ment program.  This  program  should  be  divorced  completely  from 
relief.  The  mixing  of  work  and  relief  is  likely  to  deteriorate  into 
forced  labor  and  does  not  give  the  results  desired  of  a  work  program. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  tremendous  size  and  cost  of  such  a 
program,  as  it  would  be  open  to  all  those  who  are  unemployed,  whether 
on  the  relief  rolls  or  not.  It  believes,  however,  that  the  work  program 
should  be  established  on  as  expanded  a  scale  as  possible,  to  provide  real 
employment,  and  that  other  care  should  be  provided  for  those  whom 
the  program  would  not  reach. 

Temporary  Job  vs.  Relief 

IN  a  recent  interview  PER  Administrator  Hopkins  is  quoted  as 
follows: 

Q.  What  about  the  innumerable  complaints  of  employers  that  they 
cannot  get  workers  because  so  many  people  prefer  work  relief? 

A.  To  be  frank,  I  think  most  of  these  are  bunk.  I  get  such  com- 
plaints. I  have  never  found,  upon  investigation,  a  single  private  em- 
ployer who  could  not  lure  any  man  from  the  relief  rolls  with  the  offer 
of  a  regular  job.  Let  him  advertise  and  find  out!  He'll  be  swamped. 


Q.  Is  this  true  of  temporary  jobs,  even  at  fair  wages? 

A.  That's  another  matter.  It's  a  real  problem.  It  isn't  easy  to  get 
on  relief,  particularly  to  get  work  relief.  The  most  exhaustive  investi- 
gation goes  on  first  and  there  are  relatively  few  work-relief  jobs.  Now 
suppose  one  of  the  men  has  gotten  work  relief  after  great  difficulty 
and  is  offered  a  three  or  four-day  job  at  even  $3  or  $4  a  day.  If  he 
takes  it  he  goes  off  the  rolls  and  may  have  trouble  getting  back. 

In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  this  problem,  Welfare  Commissioner 
William  Hodson  of  New  York  City  has  instituted  a  leave-of-absence 
system.  Announced  in  December,  the  new  policy  "authorizes  per- 
sons now  employed  on  work-relief  projects  to  take  leaves  of  absence 
up  to  six  months  for  the  purpose  of  securing  normal  employment  in 
private  industry."  Those  who  take  advantage  of  the  offer  will  be 
given  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  work-relief  rolls  if  they 
again  become  unemployed  through  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Mr.  Hodson  says: 

This  new  order  seeks  to  reach  two  classes  of  persons.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  large  group  on  the  work-relief  rolls  who  are  des- 
perately searching  for  regular  jobs  in  private  industry.  We  wish  to 
give  these  people  every  possible  encouragement. 

Then  there  is  another  group  of  people  who  refuse  to  take  jobs 
offered  and  who  prefer  to  remain  on  public  bounty  regardless  of  any 
opportunities  for  self-support  which  may  be  afforded  them.  With  our 
new  regulation  in  effect,  we  will  dismiss  from  the  work-relief  rolls 
all  persons  who  refuse  to  take  decent  jobs  when  they  are  offered. 

The  odd-jobs  problem  has  also  been  found  to  offer  administra- 
tive difficulties  in  connection  with  meeting  budgetary  deficiencies 
of  families.  The  Ohio  Relief  Commission  warns: 

Unless  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  temporary 
employment  and  a  common  sense  procedure  adopted,  we  may  be  in 
the  position  of  encouraging  the  client  to  remain  on  relief  in  preference 
to  making  an  effort  to  make  himself  self-supporting. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  situation,  it  is  suggested  that  families  which 
are  able  to  get  a  few  odd  jobs  should  not  be  penalized,  but  should 
rather  be  encouraged  to  supplement  their  relief  by  this  method.  Family 
investigators  should  counsel  with  such  families  as  how  best  to  use  these 
small  earnings  in  their  budgets  for  items  which  the  relief  organization 
cannot  furnish.  Relief  clients  not  choosing  to  accept  work  offered 
should  be  suspended  until  a  complete  explanation  can  be  made  and  the 
client's  refusal  justified. 

The  Texas  Relief  Commission  is  even  more  specific,  illustrating 
its  instructions  with  the  following  example: 

Let  us  assume  that  the  budgeted  monthly  needs  of  a  certain  relief 
family  amount  to  $28.  If  the  man  in  the  family  were  not  working  we 
would  set  the  budget  at  this  figure.  Let  us  say  that  your  funds  allow 
for  relief  to  only  one  half  of  the  amount  required:  you  would  set  his 
grant  at  $14.  Apparently,  in  case  the  client  earned  $8  at  odd  jobs,  the 
practice  in  some  counties  has  been  to  deduct  it  from  the  $14,  leaving 
$6  to  be  provided  in  relief;  or  if  he  earned  $14,  to  conclude  that  since 
he  had  earned  as  much  as  you  were  able  to  allow  because  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  your  funds,  he  is  ineligible  to  assistance.  His  $14  income 
should  have  been  deducted  from  the  $28  minimum  needs,  leaving  a  $14 
deficit.  Then,  since  your  county  had  only  received  half  of  the  funds 
required  to  provide  for  the  budgetary  deficiency,  you  should  authorize 
his  grant  for  $7. 

The  British  NCSS 

'  I  ''HE  National  Council  of  Social  Service  in  Great  Britain  has 
•*•  no  exact  equivalent  in  this  country.  A  privately  supported  or- 
ganization, it  operates  through  local  branches,  not  only  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  other  voluntary  agencies,  but  itself  to  carry 
on  a  wide  variety  of  community  enterprises.  It  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  modern  variant  of  what  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety movement  started  out  to  be  in  this  country  in  the  last  century, 
before  the  relief  function  swamped  its  original  purpose. 

In  its  last  annual  report,  profusely  illustrated,  the  NCSS  devotes 
nearly  half  the  text  to  an  account  of  what  it  has  done  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  government  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed.  Some 
2300  centers  for  occupational  clubs  have  been  started  by  city  and 
rural  councils  of  social  agencies,  which  have  been  made  use  of, 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  unemployed 
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people.  The  centers  provide  facilities  for  the  repair  of  boots,  cloth- 
ing, and  household  furniture;  subsistence  gardening,  poultry-keep- 
ing and  handicrafts  of  all  sorts  are  taught  and  encouraged.  In  so  far 
as  leaders  have  been  available,  the  club  programs  have  taken  also 
the  direction  of  physical  training,  music,  drama  and  formal  study. 
Selected  men  and  women  from  occupation  centers  are  enabled  to 
spend  a  month  at  several  residential  centers  which  train  for  group 
leadership.  Standing  committees  of  citizens  are  at  work  to  secure 
funds  and  make  plans  looking  toward  covering  the  nation  with  a 
nexus  of  community  centers  of  this  description,  not  simply  for  the 
use  of  the  unemployed,  but  as  permanent  centers  of  community 
life.  More  prosperous  areas  have  been  induced  to  "adopt"  clubs  in 
the  "blighted"  towns.  An  appendix  gives  a  more  extended  account 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  eight  widely  separated  occupational 
centers. 

From  the  Sheffield  (England)  CSA  comes  a  short  illustrated  re- 
port on  its  scheme  of  allotment  gardens  for  the  unemployed,  in 
which  over  4000  men  participated  last  year  and  its  four  occupa- 
tional centers,  organized  in  cooperation  with  churches  or  social 
groups,  which  served  900  persons.  A  small  weekly  membership  fee 
equivalent  to  two  to  five  cents  is  charged  to  all  who  take  part  in 
these  enterprises. 

Non-Manual  Wage  Rates 

'  I  ''HE  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  of  Massachu- 
-*•  setts  has  promulgated  a  schedule  of  official  wage  rates  for  pro- 
fessional and  non-manual  work-relief  positions.  Certified  public 
accountants,  architects,  engineers  and  lawyers  are,  under  this 
schedule,  to  receive  $1.20  per  hour  "subject  to  whatever  budget 
may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Social  Service  Division." 
Senior  accountants,  actors,  building  inspectors,  geodetic  comput- 
ers, musicians,  and  scientists  are  rated  at  $  I  an  hour.  Other  classi- 
fications range  downward  to  a  minimum  of  fifty  cents.  "These 
rates,"  warns  the  state  administrator,  "may  not  be  altered,  nor  any 
others  established,  except  upon  written  authority  from  the  director 
of  the  work  division." 

Persons  engaged  in  technical,  professional  and  supervisory  ca- 
pacities whose  work  requires  them  to  be  on  duty  more  than  24  hours 
per  week,  may,  with  written  approval,  be  employed  on  a  weekly  sal- 
ary basis.  (Doctors  are  scheduled  to  receive  $20  per  week.) 

Also,  where  it  is  inexpedient  or  impractical  to  operate  a  project  on 
an  hourly  basis,  written  authority  may  be  secured  to  operate  on  a 
weekly  salary  basis.  In  such  cases  however  the  hours  should  not,  in 
general,  be  in  excess  of  3  5  per  week. 

Iowa  Institute 

1"N  Iowa,  seventy  case  aides,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
'•  ERA  from  the  local  relief  staffs,  were  recently  given  six  weeks 
of  instruction  and  specialized  training  better  to  fit  them  for  their 
jobs.  The  period  was  divided  in  three  units  of  two  weeks  each,  the 
first  being  spent  in  a  selected  social  agency,  the  second  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  the  third  in  the  fiel<j. 
With  few  exceptions,  all  the  participants  were  college  graduates. 

The  campus  period  of  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  E.  M. 
Sunley  of  the  University,  was  intensive.  Regular  classes  were  held 
throughout  each  day  covering  such  subjects  as  nutrition,  rural  sociol- 
ogy, family  case  work,  and  administration  of  rural  social  work.  In 
addition  there  were  lectures  on  specialized  aspects  of  the  topics  under 
consideration.  Several  field  trips  were  made  to  local  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions, including  a  visit  to  one  of  the  state's  transient  centers. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  hold  a  second  institute  in  January. 

Activities  for  Young  Transients 

'  ITH  the  aim  of  providing  the  transient  and  homeless  boys 
under  its  care  with  constructive  activities  "which  will  not 
only  counteract  the  lax  habits  and  psychological  handicaps  de- 
veloped by  transient  experience,  but  will  go  farther  and  give  these 
boys  a  new  and  valuable  experience  in  constructive  social  recrea- 


tion," the  Transient  and  Homeless  Department  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  ERA  has  compiled  a  manual  of  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  its  staff  and  other  persons  engaged  in  boys'  work. 

The  suggested  activities  are  divided  into  two  groups:  cultural 
and  recreational.  In  the  former  classification  are  listed  a  number 
of  handicraft  projects,  from  the  building  -of  bookshelves  to  the 
making  of  imitation  stained  glass;  suggestions  for  musical  develop- 
ment; dramatic  activities;  dancing;  literary  work;  and  nature 
projects.  Suggestions  as  to  recreation  are  classified. 

A  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  suggestions  regarding  community 
relationships  in  which  the  pertinent  observation  is  made  that  "the 
transient  boys  need,  above  everything  else,  participation  in  stable 
community  life." 

Interpretation  a  Necessity 

EMERGENCY  relief  administrations,  no  less  than  welfare 
agencies  with  deeper  roots,  need  constant  interpretation  to 
the  public.  Publicity  is  theirs,  whether  they  ask  for  it  or  not;  but 
too  often  it  is  not  of  a  sort  calculated  to  win  community  under- 
standing of  the  tremendous  and  complicated  work  which  the 
organizations  are  doing.  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  "too 
busy"  ranks  well  up  towards  the  top  of  the  list,  judging  from  the 
message  carried  in  the  December  number  of  the  News  Bulletin  of 
the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
(25^  per  copy:  $2  per  year.) 

Everywhere  the  energy  of  emergency  relief  workers  has  gone  into 
trying  to  follow  out  the  kaleidoscopic  instructions  from  headquarters. 
The  result  of  a  failure  to  develop  interpretation  along  with  service 
is  that  the  emergency  welfare  agencies  are  now  decidedly  on  the  de- 
fensive in  most  of  what  they  say  about  themselves.  Political  criticism, 
mostly  through  newspaper  columns,  has  kept  public  relief  policies  con- 
stantly but  not  always  happily  on  the  front  page.  Public  departments 
and  state  relief  administrations  are  beginning  to  realize  the  need  for 
focussed  interpretation. 

The  Bulletin,  under  the  head  Interpretation  of  Public  Social 
Work,  discusses  the  vastness  of  the  public-welfare  program,  the 
reasons  why  public  agencies  allow  themselves  to  be  forced  into  de- 
fensive attitudes,  various  forms  of  client  interpretation  (notably 
the  transient-camp  house  organs)  and  the  effect  of  private  agency 
propaganda  on  community  goodwill  towards  public  social  work. 

Are  Seamen  Transients? 

VARIOUS  cities  on  the  seaboard  and  gulf  have  experienced 
difficulties  during  the  past  year  in  caring  for  unemployed  sea- 
men through  the  shelter  setups  provided  for  non-resident  un- 
attached men.  Group  action  on  the  part  of  the  landlocked  seafarers 
wrung  many  concessions  from  the  FERA  and  the  ERAs  concerned, 
until  the  confusion  became  administratively  intolerable.  In  De- 
cember the  FERA  cleared  the  decks  by  the  following  ruling: 

In  the  future,  relief  to  seamen  shall  be  given  on  the  same  basis  as 
relief  to  other  transients.  No  special  exemptions  from  transient  policy 
shall  be  made  for  this  group,  but  separate  housing  may  be  provided  if, 
in  your  estimation,  this  is  a  practical  and  economical  arrangement. 

This  bulletin  supersedes  all  previous  instructions. 


FERA  Journals 


HAVE  you  seen  The  Project  and  Rural  Rehabilitation,  the  two 
new  publications  of  the  FERA?  The  maiden  issue  of  the 
former  is  date-lined  October  while  the  latter  made  its  bow  on 
November  I  5.  Both  are  interpretative  of  the  federal  relief  program. 
The  Project,  issued  by  the  work,  transient  and  educational  di- 
visions of  the  FERA  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Surplus  Re- 
lief Corporation  (all  under  the  direction  of  Jacob  Baker)  is  a 
thirty-six  page  illustrated  journal  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
current  programs  of  these  departments  of  FERA.  It  is  printed  by 
the  Citizens'  Service  Exchange,  a  self-help  cooperative  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Rural  Rehabilitation  is  a  product  of  the  RRD  under 
Lawrence  Westbrook.  The  first  number  contains  22  pages. 
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Sex  Is  Personal 


THE  SEX  LIFE  OF  THE  UNMARRIED  ADULT:  An  Innuiry  into  and  an 
Interpretation  of  Current  Sex  Practices,  edited  by  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D.  Van- 
guard Press.  305  pp.  I'ricf  $2.  SO  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  compilation  of  eleven  essays  edited  by  Dr.  Wile  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  a  carefully  planned  at- 
tempt to  expound  in  scientific  and  objective  fashion  the  sex  life  of 
those  genteelly  supposed  to  have  none.  Such  matters,  usually  dis- 
cussed only  in  intimate  conversation  or  broadcast  in  discreet  or 
ribald  wit,  are  here  treated  with  the  noncommittal  frankness  of  the 
laboratory  technician.  The  standing  of  the  authors  precludes  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  this  reviewer  to  question  their  facts.  Who  is 
she  to  argue  with  what  Dr.  Ingalls  of  the  Western  Reserve  School  of 
Medicine  may  say  of  sex  cells,  or  with  Margaret  Mead's  observa- 
tions on  the  sex  practices  of  the  Samoans?  If  Dr.  Dickinson  gives 
melancholy  case  histories  from  the  National  Committee  on  Mater- 
nal Health,  they  must  be  true.  What  Professor  Lovett  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  says  of  sex  in  English  literature,  what  Pro- 
fessor Kallcn  tells  us  about  historical  sex  ethics,  or  Mr.  Ernst  about 
sex  cases  in  the  courts,  must  remain  for  most  of  us  the  final  word. 
Professors  Burgess  and  Groves  are  veterans  in  the  field  of  sociology, 
and  Mary  Beard  and  Lorine  Pruette  speak  with  equal  authority  upon 
the  world  situation  of  the  unmarried,  and  the  more  distinctively 
American  scene. 

No  one  can  talk  back  to  such  as  these.  And  the  volume  they  have 
written  is  beyond  criticism  for  all  readers  in  any  way  entangled 
with  the  problems  of  the  unmarried,  young  or  old,  provided  they 
are  not  at  the  moment  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  love  affair  them- 
selves. For  anyone  madly  and  illegally  in  love,  or  anguished  with  the 
loneliness  of  no  lover,  I  should  suppose  that  the  book  would  be  of  as 
much  service  as  a  textbook  on  swimming  strokes  would  be  to  one 
who  had  just  fallen  overboard.  Such  a  one  must  sink  or  swim  with 
whatever  strokes  he  has  already  mastered,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
those  in  the  agonies  of  love.  They  must  draw  on  the  investments  in 
emotional  philosophy  which  they  have  already  made.  It  is  too  late 
to  make  them  now.  The  distinguished  authors  of  this  book  know 
this,  of  course,  as  well  as  anyone.  They  are  unpretentious  in  their 
claims.  They  give  vent  to  no  personal  bitterness  or  bias.  They  offer 
little  advice.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  reality  of  so  robus- 
tious a  subject  as  sex  can  ever  be  forced  into  terms  of  such  sobriety 
and  calm. 

The  grave  restraint  in  the  discussion  of  such  volcanic  emotions 
reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  treatises  I  used  to  study  upon  the 
Psychology  of  Laughter.  When  I  had  finished,  the  riddle  of  laugh- 
ter, from  the  merest  chuckle  to  the  convulsions  of  boisterous  mirth, 
still  remained  unsolved  and  the  treatises  themselves  had  turned 
comic  on  my  hands!  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  detected  here  and  there 
the  same  ironic  amusement  hovering  about  the  authors  of  this  vol- 
ume when  they  tried  to  expound  what  eludes  expression,  as  when 
Professor  Kallcn  ends  his  discussion  of  sex  ways  in  Russia  with  the 
dry  comment,  "Meanwhile  there  is  no  indication  that  men  and 
women  cause  each  other  less  misery  there  than  elsewhere."  This 
remark  might  apply  equally  well  to  any  other  remedies  suggested, 
although  not  many  arc  indicated.  The  authors  are  100  percent 


tolerant.  They  reiterate  that  all  lovers  must  settle  these  matters  for 
themselves. 

The  editor  has  appended  to  this  volume  a  varied  bibliography 
and  a  list  of  Questions  Without  Answers.  Questions  with  answers, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDCE 

Social  Welfare  in  1934 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  RECOVERY  PROGRAM:  A 
Symposium.  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  November  1934.  269  pp.  Price  $2,  paper;  $2.50,  cloth,  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THE  need  for  a  compact  volume  giving  what  we  Americans  like 
to  call  "the  picture"  of  current  welfare  and  relief  developments 
has  been  well  met  in  this  collection  of  twenty-one  brief  articles  by 
social-work  leaders  and  others.  Here  is  discussion  of  unemployment 
relief,  public  works,  the  problem  of  the  transient,  public  versus 
private  aid,  rural  need,  child  care  and  health  under  the  New  Deal, 
and  other  pertinent  topics.  The  authors  include,  among  others,  such 
outstanding  persons  in  the  welfare  field  as  Dorothy  Kahn,  Linton 
B.  Swift,  foanna  C.  Colcord-,  Aubrey  Williams,  Josephine  Brown, 
Harry  L.  Luric,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter  and  Prentice  Murphy.  The 
volume  is  edited  by  Dr.  James  H.  S.  Bossard  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  foreword  that  "the  urgency  and  im- 
portance" of  the  social-welfare  problems  confronting  the  American 
people  must  be  admitted  by  even  the  severest  critic  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  that  whether  we  advocate  or  oppose  the  specific  measures 
now  being  undertaken,  we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  fully 
understanding  them  in  order  that  we  may  appraise  them  fairly. 
This  editorial  principle  seems  to  have  been  concurred  in  by  all  the 
contributors,  with  the  result  that  the  text  of  the  volume  is  tightly 
packed  with  both  summary  and  "program"  information  invaluable 
to  the  student. 

One  might  wish  that  the  obsolescence  of  our  poor-laws  system 
had  been  more  emphatically  called  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  through  inclusion  of  an  article  dealing  specifically  with  this 
subject.  Without  basic  reforms  in  our  traditional  system  of  local 
responsibility  for  relief  and  welfare,  much  of  the  New  Deal  effort 
in  the  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged  will  eventually  be  found  to  have 
been  wasted.  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

On  the  Road 

BOY  AND  GIRL  TRAMPS  OF  AMERICA.  b\  Thomas  Minfhan  Farrar  and 
Rincliart.  267  pp.  Price  {2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TWELVE  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  about  hoboes — not  a  very 
important  book  and  not  altogether  accurate,  but  it  was  well  re- 
ceived and  for  some  reason,  to  my  embarrassment,  is  still  referred 
to.  I  have  never  been  able  to  live  that  book  down.  I  wonder  if  Mr 
Minehan  has  not  stepped  into  a  similar  pit. 

It  seems  that  he  has  been  intrigued  by  the  great  volume  of  news- 
paper publicity  on  the  problem  of  boy  and  girl  tramps  in  this  coun- 
try, not  knowing  that  much  of  this  was  propaganda  issued  by  cer- 
tain  private  agencies.  He  was  moved  to  give  up  temporarily  his  job 
as  instructor  in  sociology  and,  with  his  notebooks,  took  to  the  road 
interviewing  all  the  juvenile  vagrants  he  could  find.  In  all  he  claims 
to  have  interviewed  more  than  500.  What  they  told  him  and  what 
he  saw,  supplemented  by  some  pictures  he  took,  comprise  the  con 
tents  of  this  volume. 

He  has  succeeded  very  well  in  freeing  himself  from  the  usua! 
academic  inhibitions  of  a  university  man.  But  as  a  result  of  his 
literary  efforts  the  reader  is  moved  to  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Minehan 
wrote  with  one  eye  on  boy  and  girl  tramps  and  the  other  on  Holly- 
wood. There  is  drama  and  pathos  in  the  juvenile-tramp  problerr 
but  this  report  paints  a  distorted  picture. 

I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  boy  and  gir 
problem,  but  the  fact  remains  that  through  the  United  States  as  ; 
whole  not  more  than  10  percent  of  all  homeless  and  transien 
people  are  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Granting  that  this  figure  i 
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larger  than  it  should  be,  what  of  the  other  go  percent  of  the  home- 
less wanderers?  To  write  of  the  transient  problem  as  though  it  re- 
lates entirely  to  juveniles  is  to  break  faith  with  the  scientific  spirit 
to  which  Professor  Minehan  presumably  owes  allegiance.  Most 
of  our  boy  and  girl  tramps  are  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  even  in  those  regions  the  median  age  of  the  entire 
homeless  population  is  in  excess  of  thirty  years.  In  the  northwestern 
states  the  median  age  of  the  homeless  and  transient  population  is 
well  past  forty  years.  Without  ignoring  the  hazards  to  which  these 
boys  and  girls  are  exposed,  the  great  volume  of  facts  that  are  being 
accumulated  by  the  federal  government  and  other  agencies  force 
upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  real  problem  is  that  of  the  old  man. 
Washington,  D.  C.  NELS  ANDERSON 

What,  Why  and  How 

TWENTY  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  OF  THE 
PEOPLE.  A  Study  Outline  Proposed  by  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  YMCA  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  48  pp.  Price  25  cents  of  the  Press. 

HIS  informing  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  the 
felt  need  in  all  localities  for  factual  data  on  the  what,  why  and 
of  social  insurance.  It  gives  in  compact,  clear  form  the  essential 
story  of  European   experience  and  of  American  enactment   and 
thought  in  the  field.  As  an  introduction  to  the  whole  subject  for 
individual  or  group  study,  it  will  admirably  serve  its  purpose. 

The  treatment  is,  however,  so  objective  that  the  unwary  and 
uninformed  reader  may  not  sense  what  a  thorny  subject  he  ap- 
proaches or  at  how  many  points  it  bristles  with  difficulties  and 
complexities.  He  should  master  this  primer  and  then  proceed  to 
such  recent  books  as  those  of  Epstein  and  Rubinow  (mentioned  in 
the  bibliography.)  For  no  full  grasp  of  these  issues  is  obtained  until 
one  realizes  that  not  only  do  the  experts  honestly  disagree,  but  also 
that  their  disagreements  are  used  by  those  with  differing  economic 
interests  and  outlooks  to  foment  discord  and  delay  action. 

Issues  involving  social  and  economic  conflicts  and  cleavages  are 
not,  of  course,  solved  by  "facts".  The  authors  of  this  document  are 
mindful  of  that.  Hence  it  might  have  been  well — or  it  might  be 
well  in  a  subsequent  pamphlet — to  indicate  a  little  more  explicitly 
the  way  the  facts  seem  to  point,  given  the  premises  of  the  resolutions 
favoring  social  insurance  passed  at  the  1931  International  Conven- 
tion of  the  YMCA  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
New  fork  City  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Research  and  Results 

MENTAL  HEALTH  -Past,  Present,  and  Future,  by  Arthur  Hiler  Rugylcs, 
M.D.  Williams  &•  H'il/cins.  104  pp.  Price  ft. 50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

I"N  these  lectures  Dr.  Ruggles  hits  the  high  spots  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  concept  of  mental  health,  beginning  with 
Hippocrates  and  discussing  in  the  first  lecture  the  past,  in  the  second 
lecture  the  present,  and  in  the  third  lecture  picking  up  the  various 
tendencies  which  have  been  exposed  in  the  first  two  and  carrying 
them  forward  into  a  prognosis  and  suggestions  for  the  future.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  little  book  to  read  and  valuable  for  those 
who  wish  to  relate  the  important  events  in  this  very  important  field 
in  a  temporal  sequence. 

One  gathers  from  this  book  very  definitely  the  great  significance 
through  the  ages  of  outstanding  personalities,  and  to  the  reviewer 
the  most  interesting  example  of  this  is  Dr.  Ruggles'  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  over  which  he  presides  as  Medical 
Director:  how  when  the  need  became  acute  there  developed  in  the 
personality  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix  a  strategic  concept  which  enabled 
her  to  get  a  man  who,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  would  be  called 
inaccessible  and  hard-boiled,  namely  Mr.  Butler,  to  listen  to  her 
story.  This  she  related  with  such  dramatic  force  that  at  its  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Butler  said,  "Miss  Dix,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
Ready  with  her  reply,  she  said  "I  want  you  to  give  $40,000  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  hospital  in  this  city",  and  he  answered  "Madam, 
I  will  do  it."  In  these  few  words  she  inaugurated  a  beneficence 
which  has  continued  to  pay  dividends  for  nearly  a  century. 
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This  book  endeavors  to  present  in  a  simple  and  understandable  fashion 
the  important  theories  with  regard  to  human  behavior,  and  then  trie*  to 
apply  these  to  the  practical  problems  of  adult  life.  Various  physical  factors 
are  discussed  such  as  the  nervous  system,  the  glands  of  internal  secretion, 
and  physical  disease.  The  role  of  the  instincts  and  emotions  is  next  consid- 
ered, and  methods  of  dealing  with  mental  conflict  are  suggested.  $1.00 
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Dr.  Ruggles'  recommendation  that  the  enormous  ravages  of  men- 
tal disease  can  never  be  met  adequately  by  just  building  new  hos- 
pitals is  very  appropriate  in  these  days.  He  suggests  that  appropria- 
tions be  made  from  the  public  funds  especially  looking  towards  the 
prevention  of  these  maladies.  This  means  scientific  research — the 
greatest  tool  to  which  we  can  look  for  results  in  this  field. 

WM.  A.  WHITE,  M.D. 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Back  of  the  Problem 

SHADOW  OF  THE  PLANTATION,  by  Charles  S.  Johnson.   University  of 
Chicago  Press.  215  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AM  intensive  study  of  Negro  folk  life  in  a  selected  rural  area  of 
the  Alabama  "Black  Belt",  showing  what  the  typical  modern 
"southern  plantation  life"  is  like,  with  a  most  challenging  foreword 
by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Park  suggesting  the  cotton  plantation  as  a  promis- 
ing subject  for  future  research.  Though  a  triumph  of  recording 
sociology,  one  questions  the  practical  value  of  such  mere  reporting. 
The  book  is  devoid  of  any  concrete  suggestions  as  to  the  solution  of 
the  real  problem,  unless  pointing  an  authentic  but  not  accusing 
finger  at  the  lamentably  backward  situation  is  a  suggestion.  The 
primitivism  revealed  characterizes  a  condition  rather  than  a  race, 
so  this  social  document  is  thus  primarily  an  indictment  both  of  the 
after-effects  of  slavery  and  the  laissez-faire  of  the  contemporary 
South.  One  suspects  that  the  condition  is  both  slightly  worse  and 
decidedly  different  from  that  under  the  plantation  regime  proper, 
— so  that  the  Shadow  of  the  Plantation  is  a  somewhat  distorted  and 
grotesque  reflection  of  what  once  stood  up  in  the  southern  sun.  It  is 
a  bad  enough  picture  with  or  without  its  historical  background, 
and  it  is  dangerous  and  harmful  in  this  late  day  to  suggest  any 
condoning  circumstances.  ALAIN  LOCKK 

Howard  University 


All  About  Money  Raising 

THE  TECHNIQUE  TO  WIN  IN  FUND  RAISING,  by  John  Price  Jones. 
Interriver  Press.  230  pp.  Price  {3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  exceedingly  valuable  book — for  the  John  Price  Jones  Corpo- 
**•  ration.  It  tells  all  about  money-raising,  with  especial  emphasis 
on  the  functions  of  the  expert — and  the  John  Price  Jones  Corpora- 
tion is  admittedly  expert.  Every  detail  of  fund-raising  is  covered 
and  covered  several  times  by  iteration,  and  reiteration— and  always 
with  the  moral  that  the  campaign  expert  is  a  vital  factor  in  success. 
An  elaborate  statistical  summary  of  1 30  campaigns,  which  Mr.  Jones 
says  constitutes  probably  the  most  complete  bird's-eye  view  of  fund- 
raising  efforts  to  be  obtained  anywhere,  is  given,  with  summaries 
and  re-summaries,  and  always  the  moral  of  the  value  of  a  technical 
expert.  The  statistics  do  not  always  agree.  For  example  on  page  43 
Mr.  Jones  says  that  preferably  two  fifths  of  the  fund  should  come  in 
prior  to  the  general  canvass,  whereas  on  page  88  after  he  has  ana- 
lyzed the  statistics,  he  says  that  the  successful  campaign  gets  about 
20  percent  of  its  goal  during  the  period  of  preliminary  solicitation. 
The  book  contains  lots  of  advice,  probably  good,  such  as:  "Strong 
leadership  can  do  more  than  anything  else  to  strengthen  a  weak 
case."  "Unsound  ideas  and  proposals  that  conflict  with  the  basis  pat- 
tern of  the  plan  should  be  tactfully  but  firmly  suppressed.  They  not 
only  lead  energy  into  wasteful  by-paths,  but  if  allowed  to  grow  breed 
misunderstanding  and  ill  will."  "Many  a  campaign  which  might 
have  realized  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  its  goal  has  failed  to  do  so 
through  untimely  announcing  that  the  goal  has  been  reached." 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  D.  C.  ELWOOD  STREET 


agement,  at  Princeton.  It  lists  the  literature  in  familiar  fields  (the 
press,  radio,  cinema,  war  propaganda,  censorships)  and  adds  novel 
heads  such  as  leaders  and  managers  of  public  opinion,  history  of 
opinion-control  in  the  early  United  States,  economic  regimenta- 
tion, and  conditioning  factors  such  as  human  traits,  culture  and 
institutions.  The  "topics  for  investigation"  are  provocative.  This 
is  the  best  index  of  the  field  we  have  had  and  will  prove  an  essen- 
tial volume  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  action  of  public 
opinion  in  a  modern  democracy — and  who  in  social  work  is  not? 

THE  FAMILY,  by  M.  F.  Nimkoff,  Ph.D.  Houghton  Mifflin.  526  pp.  Price  ft 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DESIGNED  to  meet  the  need  for  a  sound  simple  textbook  for  the 
growing  number  of  courses  on  the  family  in  colleges  and  high- 
schools.  The  author,  says  William  F.  Ogburn  in  his  editor's  intro- 
duction, "rides  no  particular  hobbies  and  exploits  no  special 
prejudices." 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD 
OF  HEARING.  124  pp.  Price  fl  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HOPEFUL  trends  in  science,  education,  and  social  work  for  the  hard 
of  hearing  is  the  theme  which  runs  through  the  conference  pro- 
ceedings. Social  workers  will  be  interested  in  the  panel  discussion 
of  publicity  problems  presided  over  by  Elwood  A.  Street.  Dr. 
George  F.  Zook  discusses  the  youth  problem  and  present  trends 
in  education  and  John  A.  Kratz,  in  charge  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  US  Office  of  Education,  outlines  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. Walter  S.  Ufford  of  the  Associated  Charities,  Washington, 
tells  how  to  train  volunteers.  Discussing  Effects  of  Handicaps  on 
Personality,  Manfred  S.  Guttmacher,  M.D.,  practicing  psychiatrist 
and  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  gives 
sound  advice  to  all,  whether  handicapped  or  not. 

IS  BETTER  HOUSING  A  DREAM?  by  Arthur  C.  Holden.  Prepared  for 
Housing  Exhibition  of  the  City  of  New  York.  From  the  author,  670  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

SEVEN  years  ago  Arthur  C.  Holden  under  the  auspices  of  the  Work- 
ers' Education  Bureau,  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Wright  and 
Clarence  Stein,  wrote  A  Primer  of  Housing  addressed  to,  as  be- 
fitted the  time,  the  individual  would-be  home  owner.  He  has  writ- 
ten now  a  six-page  catechism,  Is  Better  Housing  a  Dream? 
addressed  to  the  community  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that 
such  adequate  housing  is  provided.  In  fifty-six  simple  questions 
and  answers  he  attempts — with  surprising  success — to  touch  all 
the  high  spots  in  1935  terms,  emphasizing  especially  the  need  for 
and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  program  of  government  subsidy 
in  some  form  even  though  it  may  only  be  through  influencing  or 
controlling  the  policy  of  private  enterprise. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Thomas  11. 
Reed.  Appleton-Century.  305  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  eight  years  which  have  passed  since  the  original  publication 
of  this  work  have  been  so  momentous  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  municipal  government  that  this  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion fills  a  real  need.  The  many  problems  concerned  with  municipal 
government,  including  nominations  and  elections,  and  municipal 
administration — with  special  emphasis  on  personnel  administra- 
tion— are  considered.  The  ever  widening  reform  movement  is 
discussed.  A  considerable  amount  of  new  material  in  addition  to 
new  chapters  dealing  with  modern  municipal  finance,  modern 
municipal  politics  and  politicians,  the  criteria  for  judging  good 
city  government,  and  the  problem  of  metropolitan  government  is 
introduced.  A  product  of  exhaustive  research  and  wide  practical 
experience,  this  book  is  notable  for  its  constructive  criticism. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  1934.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  621  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  from 
The  Survey. 


BOOK  SHELF 

KT^T?  A  ™°D  ma"X  socia!  w°rkers>  r<^ing  in  bleak  January  between 
sober  maroon  covers,  the  record  of  those  heady  May  days  in  Kansas 
THIS  complete  and  scholarly  study  outline  and  bibliography  of  City,  are  likely  to  ask  themselves  what  they  got  so  excited  about. 
public  opinion  is  based  on  Professor  Childs'  course,  Opinion  Man-  Here  in  cold  type  are  the  three  papers  by  Mary  van  Kleeck,  the 
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one  by  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  and  the  one  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman 
which,  as  The  Survey  report  said,  "sent  the  Conference  off  in  full 
cry  after  one  leader  or  another."  They  are  all  good  reading,  have 
no  doubt  of  that,  and  are  significant  in  the  stream  of  social-work 
history,  but  at  this  date  they  seem  less  inflammatory  than  they  did 
last  May.  Perhaps  "the  left"  even  in  social  work,  is  not  as  far  away 
as  it  was  eight  months  ago. 

The  Conference  editorial  committee  has,  as  usual,  shown  its 
competence  in  the  selection  from  a  great  mass  of  material  those 
papers — forty-eight  are  included — which  have  distinction  in  them- 
selves and  which,  brought  together,  represent  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  whole  structure  of  organized  social  work. 


CO  MM  UN  1C  A  TIONS 


Californians  Disagree 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  September  1934.  issue  of  Survey  Graphic 
you  published  an  article  by  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown,  entitled  "Cali- 
fornia's Medical  Mix-up".  A  reprint  of  this  article  has  been  mailed 
rather  widely  to  physicians  in  California.  The  author,  in  this  article, 
has  made  several  flagrant  misstatements.  One  in  particular  is  so 
absolutely  untrue  and  borders  so  much  upon  the  malicious,  that  in 
our  opinion  it  renders  both  the  article  and  your  periodical  culpable. 

The  paragraph  in  question  refers  to  the  activities  of  the  Public 
Health  League  of  California.  It  states: 

"Most  of  the  aims  are  laudable  enough  if  the  League  were  sincere 
in  announcing  its  objectives,  and  if  these  aims  represented  points 
at  which  California  is  backward.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  us 
that  the  state  is  not  backward  in  public-health  matters.  Recently  the 
League  has  staged  a  series  of  political  rallies  in  important  assembly 
districts  to  elect  assemblymen  and  senators  pledged  to  fight  health 
insurance." 

The  Public  Health  League  of  California  has  never  gone  on 
record  against  health  insurance,  nor  has  it  ever  made  a  campaign 
to  elect  legislators  "pledged  to  fight  health  insurance".  Its  officers 
have  repeatedly  stated  that,  if  the  public  and  the  majority  of  the 
medical  profession  desire  some  form  of  health  insurance,  the  League 
will  fight  for  the  institution  of  whatever  form  of  health  insurance 
will  protect  the  public  and  give  the  medical  profession  a  square  deal. 

The  medical  and  dental  societies  of  this  state  are  squarely  behind 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  League.  It  is  therefore 
in  very  bad  taste  for  a  physician  of  the  prominence  of  Dr.  Philip 
King  Brown  to  deliberately  make  a  false  statement  regarding  the 
aims,  purposes  and  activities  of  the  Public  Health  League. 

We  must  therefore  ask  you,  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  your  periodi- 
cal, to  retract  this  false  impression  that  has  been  given  such  wide 
publicity. 
President,  Northern  District,  Public  Health, 

League  of  California  WILLIAM  C.  VOORSANGER,  M.D. 

President,  Southern  District,  Public  Health 

League  of  California  GLENN  MYERS,  M.D. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  your  copy  of  a  letter  from  Drs.  W.  C.  Voor- 
sanger  and  Glenn  Myers  in  which  they  take  exception  to  my  state- 
ment that  the  Public  Health  League  of  California  is  opposed  to 
health  insurance,  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  League  as  "state 
medicine",  "socialized  medicine"  and  the  like. 

This  letter  is  rather  surprising  in  view  of  what  is  said  in  various 
pamphlets  and  in  letters  from  the  organizer  of  the  League.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  pamphlet  describing  the  Physicians  Public  Health 
League  (the  predecessor  of  the  present  League  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary 1932)  there  appears  the  flat  statement  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  is  "to  forestall  all  forms  of  socialized 
medicine."  The  pamphlet  further  speaks  of  "the  pitiful  story  of 
socialized  medicine"  and  "the  penury  of  socialized  medicine." 
This  statement  of  purposes  is  about  as  clear  as  one  could  ask,  but 


possibly  the  organizers  considered  it  was  going  a  little  too  strong, 
as  when  the  League  changed  its  name  by  dropping  the  word 
"Physicians"  and  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  August  1932,  this 
declared  purpose  was  changed  to  read  "to  forestall  all  forms  of 
objectionable  socialized  medicine."  The  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  seem  to  change  the  general  attitude  of  opposition  as 
later  that  year,  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  and  organizer  of  the 
League,  he  says:  "There  is  no  question  but  that  state  medicine  is 
coming  and  coming  fast,  and  unless  the  medical  profession  snaps 
out  of  it,  and  that  mighty  soon,  they  will  wake  up  some  fine  morn- 
ing, when  it  is  too  late,  to  find  that  they  are  lashed  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  state  medicine,"  and  later  on  in  the  letter  he  speaks  of 
the  coming  position  of  physicians  as  the  "penury  of  state  medicine." 

While  the  public  has  the  League  to  thank  for  sponsoring  some 
good  causes,  I  rather  think  its  attitude  to  health  insurance  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  small  boy  who  said  to  his  mother:  "It  is  possible  that 
you  can  think  of  a  way  to  cook  spinach  that  I  will  like,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  yet." 

Health  insurance  is  a  great  social  necessity,  so  it  is  up  to  the 
Public  Health  League  to  drop  its  antagonistic  attitude  and  assist 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  fine  men  who  are  working  for  it  in  our 
legislative  bodies  to  start  it  on  sound  and  enduring  lines,  satisfactory 
to  organized  medicine. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  PHILIP  KING  BROWN,  M.D. 

"No  Such  Agreement" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  proof  of  your  editorial  statement  about  the 
American  Red  Cross  [The  Survey,  December  1934,  page  383] 
which  you  sent  me  this  morning,  1  note  in  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  left-hand  column  that  you  say:  "All  the  more  so 
because  we  have  the  statement  of  the  Red  Cross  office  that  the 
author  definitely  agreed  to  submit  for  verification  prior  to  publica- 
tion quotations  which  he  intended  to  use  in  the  article,  and  that 
neither  author  nor  editor  honored  that  agreement." 

The  author,  John  L.  Spivak,  has  repeatedly  told  me  that  he  made 
no  such  agreement  with  any  officials  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  I  cer- 
tainly made  no  such  agreement.  I  have  notified  Judge  Payne, 
through  a  statement  in  the  public  press,  that  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
logical  reply  to  Mr.  Spivak's  article,  I  shall  be  glad  to  open  the  pages 
of  The  American  Mercury  to  him.  That  offer  still  stands. 

I  trust  that  you  will  print  this  letter  in  the  earliest  possible  issue 
of  The  Survey.  CHARLES  ANGOFF 

Editor,  The  American  Mercury 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Baker 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  chairman  of  the  1 934  Mobilization  for  Human 
Needs,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  goodly  assistance  you  have 
given  us  in  broadcasting  our  annual  message.  It  is  to  your  magazine 
that  social  work  looks  for  both  sound  technique  and  inspiration,  so 
our  debt  to  you  is  in  reality  a  year-round  one. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  NEWTON  D.  BAKER 

Taxation  and  Spending 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  Lawrence  Dennis'  pungent  book,  Is  Capitalism 
Doomed,  issued  in  1932,  he  seems  to  forecast  Franklin  Roosevelt 
though  Roosevelt  was  not  then  national  and  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
Dennis  says:  "For  purposes  of  easy  reckoning  it  may  be  assumed  that 
an  increase  of  total  expenditures  by  the  American  people  to  aggre- 
gate, roughly,  ten  billion  dollars  a  year  would  initiate  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  present  problem  of  unemployment  and  the  depres- 
sion." (Footnote)  "The  taxpayer  should  be  reassured  that  the  order 
of  events  in  the  recommended  ten  billion  budget  increase  would 
not  be,  first,  taxation,  and,  second,  spending.  That  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayer  could  with  difficulty  bear.  Quite  the  reverse. 
The  sequence  would  be  the  spending  of  the  additional  ten  billion 
dollars  followed  by  its  recovery  through  taxation,  largely  from  those 
who  would  have  profited  from  the  effects  of  such  spending." 
North  Evans,  N.  Y.  FREDERIC  ALMY 
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Q  Q  T  P  •   of  Pe°ple 

O  O   1   r     .       and  Things 


To  Mary  McDowell 

On  Her  Eig/ttift/i  Kirt/iJay 
Exposing  the  pirates  of  greed  and  gain, 
Exposing   the   salesmen    of    war   ano* 

blood, 
Blazing   the   trail    from   "back   o'   the 

yards," 
To  the  world's  great  neighborhood. 

Blazing   the   trail    for   the   seekers   of 

truth 

Into  fields  for  a  science  new, 
Bearing  love  to  open  its  human  gates, 
Where  is  one  to  carry  on  for  you? 
Chicago          CAROLINE  MILES  HILL 


MARY  P.  WHEELER,  who  had  a  hand  in 
the  organization  of  various  state  relief  ad- 
ministrations, notably  New  Jersey  and  Flor- 
ida, has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
social  work  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  as  assistant  professor  of  sociology. 
With  characteristic  generosity  she  writes, 
"We  are  grateful  to  The  Survey  for  material 
we  can  bring  to  our  students." 

THE  national  convention  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  and  its  East- 
ern District  Society  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh 
April  24—27. 

HOWARD  W.  HOPKIRK,  long  associated 
with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Home  for  Children. 

IN  an  effort  to  iron  out  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  marketing  of  prison-made 
goods  President  Roosevelt  has  set  up  the 
Federal  Prison  Industry  Corporation  which  is 
"specifically  directed  to  diversify  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  industrial  activity  of  federal 
prisons  so  that  no  single  private  industry  will 
bear  an  unreasonable  portion  of  the  burden 
of  competition."  Recently  appointed  directors 
include  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  and  Thomas  A. 
Rickert,  New  York;  M.  L.  Brittain,  Georgia; 
John  D.  Miller,  Pennsylvania;  and  Sanford 
Bates,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

Excusit,  Please 

WE  are  properly  put  in  our  place  by  Philip 
Platt  of  Palama  Settlement,  Honolulu,  who 
with  kind  words  and  a  check  renews  his  mem- 
bership in  Survey  Associates  and  then  chides 
".  .  .  but  never  again  must  The  Survey  refer 
to  Hawaii  under  the  insulting  and  incorrect 
heading  '.  .  .  and  Insular  Possessions."  (The 
Survey,  October  1934,  page  329.)  Hawaii  is 
an  INTEGRAL  part  of  the  USA." 

THE  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  all  in  a 
dither  these  days  over  the  opening  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  of  the  celebration  of  their  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  a  celebration  which  will 
continue  throughout  the  year,  reaching  its 
high  point  on  August  21-31  when,  at  the  in- 


vitation of  President  Roosevelt,  upwards  of 
50,000  Boy  Scouts,  their  parents  and  friends, 
will  foregather  in  Washington  for  a  Scout 
Jamboree  such  as  never  was.  Some  300  broad- 
casting stations  will  cooperate  in  the  silver 
anniversary  and  the  US  postoffice  department 
will  issue  a  commemorative  stamp. 

THE  American  Federation  of  Organiza- 
tions for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  June  2—6,  at 
the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel. 

THE  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
conferred  its  medal,  a  rare  and  coveted  honor, 
upon  Dr.  Charles  Norris,  city  medical  ex- 
aminer, in  recognition  of  "his  learning,  his 
contribution  to  medical  science  and  his  great 
services." 

THE  New  Mexico  Relief  Administration 
is  chuckling  over  its  role  of  Cupid  in  the 
affairs  of  an  Indian  woman,  skilled  in  the 
art  of  adobe  plastering,  who  was  put  on 
work  relief  and  assigned  to  the  decoration  of 
a  little  adobe  school  house.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  she  was  paid  $17.50,  the  amount  for 
which  she  was  budgeted.  And  then  she  quit 
and  got  married.  Said  she  had  been  thinking 
about  it  for  a  long  time  and  thought  she'd 
better  do  it  now  while  she  had  so  much 
money. 

Who's  Who 

THE  Washington,  D.C.,  Travelers  Aid  in 
its  cheerful  little  house-organ,  Travela- 
tions,  dares  anybody  but  a  travelers'  aider  to 
identify  among  a  crowd  coming  through  sta- 
tion gates  the  persons  described  in  such  illu- 
minating telegrams  as: 

Meet  girl  large  for  age. 

Meet  Clara  Cohen  nervous  and  talkative. 

Agnes  Williams  ten  very  bright. 

Isabel  Leonard  confidential  black  dress. 

Mary  Grady  has  money. 

Mrs.  Lewis  colored  fifty  two  black  seal. 

Mrs.  Smith  thirty  two  suitcases. 

Katie  Jones  small  hat. 

James  Johnson  well-dressed  six  feet. 

JUST  because  the  rules  require  that  New 
York  City  employes  retire  at  seventy  is  no 
reason  for  Dr.  Anna  W.  Williams,  veteran  re- 
search worker  with  Dr.  William  H.  Park  of 
the  Health  Department,  to  stop  working. 
She  has  been  retired  it  is  true  on  a  pension 
but  she  still  has  her  laboratory  and  hasn't 
missed  a  day  yet. 

THE  oldest  of  the  whole  American  family 
of  charity  organization  societies,  the  Buffalo 
COS  founded  in  1877,  has  followed  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  changed  its  name  to  Family 
Service  Society  as  being  more  indicative  of  its 
aims  and  functions. 

HELEN  KELLER  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley 
were  leading  figures  in  the  recent  ceremonies 
incident  to  laying  the  corner-stone  for  the 
new  $140,000  building  which  will  be  the 


future  home  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  The  building,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
New  York  Hospital,  in  West  16  Street,  is  the 
gift  of  the  Foundation's  president,  M.  C. 
Migel  and  of  the  American  Silk  Spinning 
Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Just  before  the 
ceremonies  it  was  announced  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  accepted  the  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  organization. 

PLANS  are  amaking  by  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  for  the  Third  Pan-American 
Red  C'ross  Conference  to  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  September  1935. 

MAURICK  X.  WIN-SLOW  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  State  Prison  Colony  at 
Norfolk,  Mass.,  succeeding  Howard  B.  Gill. 
An  engineer  by  profession  he  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Norfolk  institution  with 
which  he  became  associated  in  1927.  Since 
last  January  he  has  been  acting-super- 
intendent. 

New  and  Lively 

T  X  full-Hedged  newspaper  dress,  with  head- 
•*•  lines,  photographs,  cartoons,  and  up-to- 
date  reporting,  Clearance  made  its  bow  in 
California  in  mid-November  as  an  eight-page 
news  digest  of  western  public  health  and 
social  welfare.  It  is  a  monthly  sponsored  by 
the  California  Tuberculosis  Association  (price 
10  cents  a  copy,  $i  a  year  of  the  Association, 
582  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.)  "as  a 
medium  of  communication  for  the  public 
health  and  social  workers  of  the  West  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  meet  a  need  that  many 
leaders  have  suggested  is  imperative."  Wil- 
liam Ford  Higby  is  editor.  The  range  of 
subjects  covering  national  as  well  as  western 
neus  in  these  fields,  and  the  liveliness  of  han- 
dling in  this  first  issue  get  it  off  to  a  fine  start 
toward  its  goal.  "Public  health  and  social 
welfare,"  declares  a  front-page  editorial, 
"must  play  an  important  part  not  only  in 
bridging  the  temporary  gap  in  social  and 
industrial  life,  but  in  initiating  and  develop- 
ing measures  to  restore  social  normalcy." 

Professional  journalism  is  sprouting  also  in 
Wisconsin,  where  December  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  Vol.  I,  Nos.  1-2  of  Mental  Hygiene 
News,  a  bi-monthly  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  110  East  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  Alumnae  Association  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New 
York,  has  established  a  $5000  scholarship 
fund  at  the  school  in  honor  of  Katherine  A. 
Sanborn  who  founded  it  forty-three  years 
ago  and  has  since  directed  it.  Miss  Sanborn's 
recent  retirement  was  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
in  her  honor  attended  by  officers  and  alumnae 
of  the  school  and  the  hospital. 

"IN  case  you  haven't  heard  it,"  postscripts 
Helen  Cody  Baker  in  the  Newsletter  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  "A 
community  chest  is  an  organization  that  puts 
all  its  begs  in  one  ask-it." 

THERE  was  just  time  and  room  to  tuck 
into  the  December  Survey  the  bare  announce- 
ment of  the  appointment  of  Katherine  F. 
Lenroot  as  chief  of  the  US  Children's  Bu- 
reau, though  the  news  was  gratifying  enough 
to  rate  first-class  headlines.  A  week  after  her 
own  appointment  Miss  Lenroot  named  as  her 
assistant  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot  of  the  Yale 
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School  of  Medicine  and  borrowed  for  three 
months  Mary  H.  S.  Hayes  of  New  York,  di- 
rector of  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  who 
will  work  with  Miss  Lenroot  on  the  formula- 
tion of  cooperative  federal,  state  and  local 
programs  in  the  interest  of  unemployed  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one. 

BEN  M.  CHERRINGTON,  director  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Social 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Denver  and 
Henry  W.  Toll  of  the  American  Legislative 
Association  were  the  leaders  in  a  three-day 
planning  session  for  some  fifty  Colorado 
legislators  held  in  Denver  to  consider  issues 
which  the  legislature  will  face  during  its 
1935  session. 

COLLECTORS  of  academic  degrees  have  a 
new  one  to  work  for  at  Teachers  College, 
New  York  which  this  year  offers  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education.  Selection  of  candi- 
dates, says  the  college,  "will  emphasize  the 
ability  to  put  theory  into  practice  and  the 
ability  to  understand  and  interpret  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  larger  issues  in  American 
education  today." 

There  Is  a  Limit 

THEY  tell  it  of  Dorothy  Kahn,  relief  ad- 
ministrator in  Philadelphia,  and  justly 
famous  for  the  way  she  has  with  her  in  deal- 
ing with  protest  delegations.  To  such  a  dele- 
gation she  remarked  one  day:  "We  are 
worried  about  these  things  too!"  "And  why 
shouldn't  you  ber"  countered  the  spokesman, 
"You're  paid  to  be  worried."  "Ye-es,"  ad- 
mitted Miss  Kahn,  more  in  sor  ow  than  in 
anger,  "But  we're  not  paid  e.iough  to  be 
worried  so  much." 

TARDY  but  interesting  is  the  word  from 
abroad  of  the  marriage  last  summer  of  Chris- 
tiane  Reimann,  till  recently  secretary  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses  and  still  edi- 
tor of  the  International  Nursing  Review,  to 
Doctor  Alter  of  Frankfurt,  editor  of  Nos- 
okomeion,  the  official  organ  of  the  Interna- 
tional Hospital  Association,  now  resident  in 
Syracuse,  Sicily.  Miss  Reimann's  early  nurs- 
ing training  was  in  her  native  Denmark  with 
several  years  post-graduate  work — and  a 
large  accumulation  of  friends — in  America 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Teachers  College 
and  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

AND  speaking  of  marriages — here's  an 
FERA  romance  as  ever  was,  the  marriage  of 
Winthrop  D.  Lane  and  Marie  Dresden.  Mr. 
Lane,  director  of  the  division  of  parole  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  spent  three  months  in  the  South  last 
summer  as  field  representative  of  the  FERA. 
Miss  Dresden,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  School  for  Dependent  Children,  was 
drafted  by  the  FERA  first  as  administrator 
for  Texas,  later  as  a  field  supervisor  in  the 
South. 

FRIENDS  of  Uncle  Alec  Johnson  will  re- 
joice with  The  Survey  in  the  good  news  that 
he  is  on  the  mend  after  the  sudden  illness 
that  overtook  him  in  late  November  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  was  giving  a  lecture 
course.  "I  had  repeated  two  of  my  three  lec- 
tures and  was  full  of  the  fourth,"  he  writes; 
"I  had  six  speaking  dates  for  the  following 
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week.  Now  even  my  old  head  can  under- 
stand that  that  was  too  strenuous.  Well,  I 
won't  do  it  again."  Knowing  our  Uncle  Alec 
we're  not  so  sure. 

New  Officers 

AFTER  ten  years  as  president  of  the  Na- 
•**•  tional  Consumers  League  John  R.  Com- 
mons of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  re- 
tired. He  is  succeeded  by  Gov.  John  G.  Winant 
of  New  Hampshire.  New  vice-presidents  are 
Grace  Abbott  and  Josephine  Goldmark  and 
new  members  of  the  board,  John  W.  Edel- 
man,  Prof.  Paul  Brissenden,  Rev.  James 
Myers,  Dr.  Jane  E.  Robbins  and  Josephine 
Roche. 

REV.  IVAN  LEE  HOLT  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  succeeding 
Rev.  Albert  W.  Beaven  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  George  W.  Richards  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
is  vice-president. 

NEW  officers  of  the  Utah  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work  include:  president,  B.  H. 
Robinson,  Salt  Lake  City;  -vice-presidents, 
Prof.  John  C.  Swenson,  Brigham  Young 
University;  Marguerite  Woodin  and  Dorothy 
B.  Nyswander,  Salt  Lake  City;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Helen  Rowe,  Salt  Lake  City. 

NEW  officers  of  the  Iowa  State  Conference 
are:  -president,  Prof.  George  Keller,  State 
University  of  Iowa;  vice-presidents,  Ina  T. 
Tyler,  state  relief  administration,  and  Mrs. 
James  Devitt,  Oskaloosa;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs.  Richard  Haynes,  Oskaloosa.  The  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  conferences,  which  hold  joint 
sessions  in  alternating  years,  brought  South 
Dakota  into  the  plan  this  year  with  such 
success  that  the  arrangement  will  be  con- 
tinued. Two  days  of  institutes  on  child  wel- 
fare and  family  case  work  preceded  the  con- 
ference proper. 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS  has  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  New  York  AICP  after  serving 
for  twenty-one  years.  He  remains  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers.  Succeeding 
him  is  Barklie  McKee  Henry  of  Westbury, 
L.  I.,  publisher  and  banker,  just  past  thirty, 
one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  country,  it  is 
said,  to  head  a  large  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion. 

C.  Parker  Lattin,  New  York  attorney,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
Charity  Organization  Society,  succeeding 
Alexander  B.  Halliday  who  resigned  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  new  Yonkers  Welfare 
Federation. 

Housing  in  Print 

PUBLIC  Housing  Progress  is  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  growing  number  of  monthly 
bulletins  designed  to  disseminate  information 
in  a  lively  field.  Published  by  the  National 
Public  Housing  Conference,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,  it  offers  itself  as  a  "vehicle 
of  news  and  interpretation  ...  to  make  the 
policies  and  planning  involved  in  public 
housing  clear  to  increasing  numbers  of  people, 
and  to  keep  public-housing  protagonists  in 
touch  with  one  another."  The  $2  subscription 
includes  membership  in  the  NPHC.  Two 
other  timely  publications  are  the  monthly 
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bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Housing  Coun- 
cil, 520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
which  touches  on  broad  problems  while  em- 
phasizing the  n'eeds  of  the  Chicago  area;  and 
the  News  Letter  of  the  Housing  Section  of  the 
New  York  Welfare  Council,  122  East  22 
Street  ($i  a  year)  which  has  as  a  regular 
feature  a  bibliography  of  current  housing 
literature  published  the  preceding  month. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  regular  housing  col- 
umn, short  but  pithy,  in  The  Compass  of  the 
AASW. 

MARIE  LEHMAN  of  California  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  Girls'  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  at  Morganza.  Miss  Lehman 
has  been  for  nearly  a  year  at  the  Federal  In- 
dustrial Institution  for  Women  at  Alderson, 
W.  Va.,  as  a  student  on  a  scholarship,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  provided  by  the  Women's 
Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

Page  Miss  Bailey 

TETTER  from  volunteer  investigator  to 
•*—*  county  relief  administrator.  "Please 
have  the  case  worker  call  to  discuss  a  problem 
of  a  moral  nature  though  I  believe  she  can 
pass  no  judgment  on  same.  One  of  the  clients 
drinks.  She  is  a  woman.  I  saw  u  bottle  on  her 
dresser  which  appeared  to  have  contained 
liquor.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  in  such  a 
case?" 

DR.  ANNA  HAMILTON  has  given  up  active 
direction  of  the  Maison  de  Sante  Protestante 
and  the  Florence  Nightingale  School  of 
Nursing  at  Bordeaux,  France,  which  she  or- 
ganized and  has  directed  for  many  years. 
This  school  occupies  a  building  erected  by 
American  nurses  as  a  memorial  to  those  of 
their  number  who  died  in  the  World  War. 
At  the  request  of  the  trustees  Dr.  Hamilton 
will  remain  in  residence  at  the  school  as 
honorary  directress. 

Noble  Invention 

OOMETIMES  the  daily  mail  brings  us 
^  things  we  can  hardly  bear.  For  instance: 
a  newspaper  clipping  from  a  mid-west  city 
telling  of  the  brilliant  idea  of  a  social  agency, 
drawing  its  support  from  the  community 
chest,  mind  you,  to  keep  idlers  from  sitting 
on  its  front  steps  in  the  evening.  By  means 
of  a  water  outlet  at  the  top,  and  cuts  in  the 
cement  steps,  a  constant  trickle  of  water 
keeps  the  steps  too  wet  for  sitting  but  dry 
enough  for  walking.  "It's  my  invention,"  the 
executive  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  was  terribly 
worried  what  to  do  about  the  men  who 
gather  on  the  front  steps.  They  seem  to  prefer 
our  steps.  We  couldn't  have  that  because  we 
have  nice  girls  and  young  ladies  coming  into 
the  building.  So  I  thought  of  the  water  idea. 
It  will  keep  the  loafers  away  unless  they 
wear  rubber  pants." 

Which  as  a  phenomenon  in  neighborliness, 
brings  to  mind  the  boarding-house  keeper 
who  posted  the  notice:  "So  that  the  boarders 
will  not  take  fruit  away  from  the  table  there 
will  be  no  fruit." 

'  I  ''HANKS  to  the  generous  impulses  of  its 
•*-  readers  the  editorial  heart  of  The  Survey 
is  not  infrequently  gladdened  with  appreci- 
ative comments — puffs,  we  call  them, — on  its 
interpretative  presentation  of  this  situation  or 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,   National,  International 


Child  Welfare 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA  —  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of 
children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  im 
proved  standards  and  methods  in  their  various 
fields  of  work.  It  also  co-operates  with  othei 
children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out 
worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in 
which  they  are  interested. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M 
Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Rec- 
reation, Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the 
public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of 
the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK —  Katharine  Lenroot,  president,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  82 
N.  High  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies'.  Each  year  it  holds  an 
annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form 
the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  June  9  to  IS,  1935.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Health 


MOTHERS  HEALTH  CLINIC,  Miami.  Fla. 
—  Reduces  maternal  mortality  by  protection 
from  pregnancy  for  poor  maternity  risks.  Infor- 
mation on  how  to  establish  clinics  on  request 
with  postage.  Lydia  Allen  DeVilbiss,  M.  D.,  Dir. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  — Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Ruggles,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general 
director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and  other 
related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications  sent  on 
request,  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly.  $3.00  a 
year. 


NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH     NURSING    —    50 

W.  50th  St..  New  York.  Katharine  Tucker.  R.  N.. 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  service,  statistic!,  monthly 
magazine. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Wini 
fred  Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneidei 
Secretary,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  peda 
gogical  knowledge  and  disseminates  practical 
information  as  to  ways  of  preventing  blind 
ness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits 
slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in 
sight-saving  projects  available  on  request. 
"Sight-Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


[IS  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  LISTED? 


Health 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION —  50  West  50th  Street.  New  York.  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal 
f  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine. 
$1.00  a  year;  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis 
medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly 
Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION —  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organization 

THE  GIRLS'   FRIENDLY   SOCIETY   OF 

THE  U.  S.  A.  —  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  A  non-sectarian,  character-building 
organization  for  girls,  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Church. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC. — 

Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  national, 
authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  130 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


that.  These  welcome  letters  come  from  all 
sorts  of  people  but  only  once  in  a  blue  moon 
does  one  come  from  some  one  at  the  very 
core  of  the  situation  we  have  tried  to  inter- 
pret, from  a  client  himself.  Hence  the  cheer 
that  pervaded  the  office  the  day  the  postman 
left  a  penny-card  mailed  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  signed  M.B.,  saying:  "Please  allow 
me  to  express  my  enjoyment  of  your  splendid 
article  on  the  transients  [Men  Off  the  Road, 
Survey  Graphic,  September  1934,  page  420] 
which  I  read  here  in  the  YWCA.  I  am  a 
woman  transient  and  your  summing-up  of 
the  situation  was  right  in  the  bulls-eye." 

Why  We  Like  It 

NOT  that  we're  prejudiced  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  The  Survey, — oh,  certainly 
not, — but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  fortnightly 
bulletin  of  the  relief  division  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Emergency  Administration  is  doing 
the  busy  relief  workers  of  the  state  a  definite 
service  in  its  regular  listing  of  current  maga- 
zine articles  "bearing  on  social  and  economic 
questions  not  too  far  removed  from  the  relief 
field."  Articles,  listed  with  thumb-nail  sum- 
maries, are  selected  from  periodicals  found  in 
the  average  public  library.  For  instance,  The 
Forum,  Harpers,  Scribners  and,  of  course, 
The  Family,  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic. 
Choosing  his  titles  from  a  recent  Graphic 
Editor  Louis  Towley  finally  wound  up  with: 


"This  is  an  exceptionally  good  issue  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic  and  of  course  you  have  it.  The 
magazine  is  the  social  worker's  minimum 
essential." 

(Aside  to  Editor  Towley:  Doesn't  that  go 
for  the  Midmonthly  too?) 

Tongue-in-Cheek  Department 

LETTER  from  "One  of  the  Unemployed"  in 
Public  Letterbox  The  Topeka  Capital: 

We  find  the  case  workers  in  Shawnee  county 
with  plenty  to  do.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  un- 
employed to  be  very  considerate,  sympathetic 
and  tolerant  of  their  frailties.  Like  all  other 
human  beings,  any  case  worker  may  reveal 
personal  shortcomings  in  relation  to  us  and 
our  dependents,  under  the  stress  and  strain  of 
her  work.  Some  may  feel  the  unemployed  have 
turned  cold  toward  them,  and  that  we  are  not 
very  appreciative.  I  wonder  if  we  might  live 
down  this  bad  reputation  we  have  acquired. 
There  may  be  times  when  we  conscientiously 
can  express  strong  approval  for  the  good  work 
they  are  doing  and  to  their  fine  principle. 

THE  old  frontier  expression,  "doing  a 
land-office  business"  to  describe  intense  ac- 
tivity, has  given  way,  says  the  lively  bulletin 
of  the  New  Mexico  ERA,  to  "doing  a  relief- 
office  business." 

ELIZABETH  BISSELL  is  the  new  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Mission  to  Children  succeeding 
Parker  B.  Field  who  retired  last  spring. 


DEATHS 

DR.  WILLIAM  F.  DREWRY,  for  many  years 
a  leader  in  Virginia  in  the  related  fields  of 
public  health,  institutional  administration, 
mental  hygiene  and  social  work  died  recently. 
He  was  long  identified  with  the  Central  State 
Hospital  for  the  Colored  Insane  at  Peters- 
burg, but  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  of  mental  hygiene  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

DR.  WENDELL  C.  PHILLIPS,  founder  and 
honorary  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, died  recently  in  New  York  where  he  had 
practiced  medicine  for  fifty-two  years.  He 
was  a  past-president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

DR.  THEOBALD  SMITH,  bacteriologist  and 
pathologist  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  who  "not 
only  grew  up  with  modern  medicine  but  also 
helped  it  to  grow,"  died  recently. 

A  LARGE  circle  of  friends  and  associates, 
both  personal  and  official,  was  shocked  by 
the  death  in  Washington  in  mid-December 
of  Mary  Harriman  Rumsey,  chairman  of  the 
Consumers  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Recovery  Council. 
Mrs.  Rumsey,  with  Mrs.  Joseph  Swan,  or- 
ganized the  Junior  League  in  1901.  She  was 
a  trustee  of  Barnard  College. 
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SO  THEY   SAY 

God  was  good  to  me  every  day. — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Politicians  are  one  of  the  least  of  my  worries. — Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  FERA. 

In  medicine  the  great  day  is  always  tomorrow. — Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Comment  is  free  but  facts  are  sacred. — The  late  C.  P. 
Scott,  editor  Manchester  Guardian. 

Whenever  I  hear  people  discussing  birth  control  I  always 
remember  that  I  was  the  fifth. — Clarence  Darrow. 

Liberalism  has  never  been  defined  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  any  liberal. — Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times. 

One  of  humanity's  greatest  problems  is  how  to  live  sen- 
sibly with  liquor. — Editorial,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  opportunity  to  get  rich  has  always  been  priceless  in 
our  history  and  still  is. — France's  Perkins,  secretary  of  labor. 

Peace  might  be  achieved  by  education,  perhaps,  if  only 
we  had  time  for  education  between  wars. — Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay. 

Out  of  $16.50  a  month  my  father  is  supposed  to  get  every- 
thing that  ten  of  us  need. — Daughter  of  an  unemployed  coal 
miner. 

The  ship  of  the  New  Deal  is  not  manned  exclusively  by 
Galahads. — Frederick  C.  Mills,  president,  American  Statistical 
Association. 

It  is  not  certain  that  if  the  rich  bred  faster  than  the  poor 
the  race  would  acquire  greater  innate  ability. — /.  B.  S.  Haldane, 
British  journalist. 

People  should  be  allowed  to  make  money  during  a  war 
but  they  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  keep  it. — Bernard  Baruch, 
financier,  New  York. 

It  is  not  relief  that  breaks  men's  spirit.  It  is  the  condition 
that  makes  relief  necessary.  —  Dorothy  Kahn,  relief  admini- 
strator, Philadelphia. 

Unfortunately  it  is  very  difficult  to  trust  anybody  except 
oneself  to  be  at  once  a  wise  and  benevolent  dictator. — Robert 
Lynd,  Columbia  University. 

Public  health  is  the  only  great  social  goal  which  still  has 
practically  universal  approval. — Prof.  H.  W.  Hill,  M.  D., 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

If  I  have  any  criticism  of  the  New  Deal  it  is  the  apparent 
effort  of  the  NRA  to  compel  men  to  be  just  and  fair. — 
Dexter  S.  Kimball,  dean,  Cornell  University. 

All  ruling  systems  make  one  last  and  seemingly  avoidable 
error,  and  then  all  their  good  intentions  and  great  achievements 
go  for  nothing. — D.  W .  Brogan  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

There  are  no  words  to  suggest  more  than  faintly  the  de- 
privations, the  mental  agony  and  the  warped  and  stunted  lives 
which  the  present  relief  figures  represent. — R.  L.  Duffus  in 
Today. 

A  solution  of  a  social  problem  is  not  achieved  when  an 
ideal  is  pictured.  It  is  achieved  when  a  practical  program  of 
action  is  presented  and  carried  out. — /.  M.  Rubinow  in  New 
Masses. 

Anyone  who  has  a  pet  "impossibility"  would  do  well  to 
chloroform  it  and  have  it  stuffed.  For  as  soon  as  science  and 
business  hunt  in  pairs  it  will  be  shot  to  pieces  anyway— even 
the  "Impossibility-of-Abolishing-Poverty." — William  Trufant 
Foster  in  Personal  Finance  News. 

All  the  greatest  things  we  know  have  come  to  us  from 
neurotics.  It  is  they  and  they  only  who  have  founded  re- 
ligions and  created  works  of  art.  .  .  .  Who  is  the  normal? 
The  normal  is  the  banker. — Dr.  Joseph  Collins  at  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Neurological  Institute,  New  York. 
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When  the  Pennsylvania  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  went  into  action  in  September, 
1932,  it  was  firm  that  every  available  dollar  should 
go  for  food  and  food  alone.  Gradually  under  the 
pressure  of  human  necessity  it  admitted  other 
needs,  providing  for  each  of  them  however  with 
separate  vouchers.  At  the  end  of  last  year  two 
county  relief  organizations,  Allegheny  and  Phila- 
delphia, were  permitted  to  act  on  their  knowledge 
of  their  clients'  capacity  to  manage  their  own 
lives  and  to  cut  through  masses  of  red-tape  and 
bookkeeping  by  substituting  cash  relief  for  the 
complicated  order  system.  This  chart  is  from  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  SERA  published  on 
the  retirement  of  Eric  H.  Biddle,  executive  director. 
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No  More  Federal  Relief? 

By  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


The  federal  government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of  relief. 

— President  Roosevelt. 

SOCIAL  workers  have  learned  long  since  that  there  can 
be  no  perfect  unemployment-relief  program.  The  best 
system  that  can  be  devised  is  so  fraught  with  hazards 
that  it  becomes  intolerable  except  as  a  necessary  device  for 
meeting  the  greater  hazards  of  unrelieved  destitution.  No  one 
wants  to  see  present  mass  relief  continued,  least  of  all  those 
in  charge  of  its  distribution.  All  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
complete  reemployment  of  all  able-bodied  persons  at  wages 
which  will  allow  them  to  live  as  Americans  should,  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  government  or  relief  agency. 

The  President's  new  plan  for  extending  public  employ- 
ment so  that  more  of  the  unemployed  may  have  jobs  is  a 
long  step  away  from  the  evils  of  direct  mass  relief.  It  is  moti- 
vated by  the  idealism  of  true  helpfulness,  in  that  it  recognizes 
the  claim  of  the  unemployed  for  work  rather  than  a  dole.  It 
establishes  new  boundaries  of  governmental  responsibility  for 
the  alleviation  of  distress,  through  public  employment,  in 
times  of  great  depression. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  promises  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
expectations  which  have  been  built  up  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  it.  It  threatens  to  become  another  of  those  illu- 
sions of  false  security  with  which  a  long-suffering  public  has 
been  plagued  ever  since  the  depression  set  in.  Even  more  seri- 
ous, while  it  is  in  effect  it  prevents  the  acceptance  of  a  broader 
and  more  adequate  policy. 

The  fundamental  weakness  in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram is  its  denial  of  a  continuing  federal  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  direct  relief.  Had  the  President  said,  "We  propose  to 
reduce  unemployment  through  a  larger  and  speedier  public 
works'  program  but  we  have  no  hope  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  extricate  itself  entirely  from  whatever  relief  tangle 
remains"  he  would  have  been  vastly  more  realistic.  But  he  has 


said  "The  federal  government  must  and  shall  quit  this  busi- 
ness of  relief."  Who,  then,  will  carry  it  on  ? 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  with  work  relief  and 
public  works,  under  varying  auspices,  since  1931.  We  have 
seen  everything  from  leaf-raking  to  bridge-building,  work- 
for-relief  to  high-grade  public  construction,  CWA  to  PWA. 
We  have  tried  out  high  wages  and  low  wages,  the  means  test 
and  a  free  selection  of  workers,  operations  on  force  account 
and  by  contract,  projects  requiring  considerable  materials  and 
those  requiring  almost  none,  and  many  other  variations  of  the 
theme  of  public  employment.  From  it  all  we  have  learned  a 
corollary  to  our  first  lesson  that  there  is  no  perfect  relief  sys- 
tem; namely,  that  neither  is  there  a  perfect  public-works 
system.  Regardless  of  the  boldness  of  its  conception  and  exe- 
cution, the  best  program  of  public  employment  is  full  of 
holes  which,  unless  stopped  by  supplemental  and  interim  di- 
rect relief,  allow  the  destitute  unemployed  to  fall  through 
to  their  undoing. 

Who  will  hold  the  net  under  the  new  works'  program  to 
catch  these  unfortunates  who  are  bound  to  slip  through  the 
gaps?  Who  but  the  federal  government  has  the  strength  to 
hold  it? 

In  his  message  of  January  4,  the  President  said,  "This 
group  was  the  victim  of  a  nation-wide  depression  caused  by 
conditions  which  were  not  local  but  national.  The  federal 
government  is  the  only  governmental  agency  with  sufficient 
power  and  credit  to  meet  this  situation.  We  have  assumed 
this  task  and  we  shall  not  shrink  from  it  in  the  future."  But 
his  program  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  this  challenge 
will  be  fully  met  by  providing  three  and  one-half  million 
jobs  to  those  now  on  relief.  It  assumes  that  these  jobs,  coupled 
with  an  equal  number  in  private  industry  (which  may  or 
may  not  result  from  an  anticipated  stimulation  of  the  ma- 
terials' and  consumers'  goods  markets)  will  furnish  full  cov- 
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erage  to  all  employable  persons  who  may  need  assistance. 
The  "unemployables"  are  to  be  handed  back  to  the  states, 
localities  and  private  agencies  for  care,  with  certain  federal 
supplementation  through  pending  economic  security  measures. 

Is  it  safe  for  the  government  to  assume  that  this  simple 
plan  is  going  to  meet  the  whole  situation  ?  If  it  fails  in  any 
respect,  where  does  it  leave  the  problem  of  unmet  need  ? 

The  program  is  an  attempt  to  make  federal  aid  jibe  with 
the  traditional  American  notion  that  direct  relief  should  be  a 
local  responsibility.  It  is  a  concession  to  the  growing  pressure, 
coming  now  from  the  middle  classes  rather  than  the  posses- 
sors of  large  wealth,  that  the  "dole"  must  go.  However  futile 
it  may  be  to  quarrel  with  this  American  attitude,  realism  de- 
mands that  we  should  not  attempt  the  impossible  in  order  to 
preserve  a  tradition.  It  is  the  abruptness  of  the  present  pro- 
posal that  causes  alarm.  There  are  many  ways  of  effecting  a 
gradual  and  partial  decentralization  of  federal  relief,  some 
of  which  have  been  successfully  put  into  effect  by  the  FERA 
during  the  past  year.  Other  ways  will  undoubtedly  suggest 
themselves  as  recovery  progresses  and  the  volume  of  unem- 
ployment decreases.  But  a  glance  at  current  business  indices 
or  reference  to  the  latest  estimates  of  unemployment  should 
convince  us  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  scrap  all  that  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  build  up  in  our  present  unemploy- 
ment-relief system.  Nor,  in  the  judgment  of  most  observers, 
is  it  likely  that  we  shall  be  ready  for  some  years  to  come. 

TT  is  disturbing  that,  just  at  the  time  when  the  public  was 
•  becoming  aware  of  the  implications  of  the  relief  problem 
and  was  turning  with  open  mind  to  the  support  of  a  broad 
program  of  social  security,  the  federal  government  should  pre- 
sent an  over-simplified  picture  of  the  road  that  lies  ahead.  It 
is  doubly  disturbing  because  this  picture  squares  with  what 
the  public  would  like  to  believe.  The  average  man  subscribes 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  government  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  relief  business  where,  he  is  readily  convinced,  the  govern- 
ment does  not  belong.  The  impression  that  this  can  be  done 
serves  only  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  work  out  adjustments 
needed  between  the  national,  state  and  local  relief  jurisdic- 
tions if  these  are  to  be  properly  organized  for  the  long  pull. 

For  some  time  social  workers  have  been  saying  that  the 
gains  made  through  the  participation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  federal-state-local  relief  partnership  should  be 
preserved  by  a  continuance  of  the  partnership,  on  modified 
terms,  far  into  the  future.  They  have  envisaged  a  new  and 
American  system  of  public  assistance  in  which  local  adminis- 
tration of  relief  would  be  coupled  with  aid  and  supervision 
from  federal  and  state  sources.  The  set-up,  as  they  have  con- 
ceived it,  would  be  broad  and  flexible;  fitted  to  the  local 
community's  needs  and  geared  in  with  local  controls,  but 
linked  together  at  the  top  by  federal  supervision  and  rein- 
forced by  federal  grants-in-aid.  This  would  mean  only  the 
perpetuation  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  present  "emergency" 
relief  system  and  would  not  preclude  other  attacks  on  the 
problem  such  as  those  contemplated  in  the  proposals  for  un- 
employment insurance,  old-age  pensions  and  public  works. 
Such  an  integration  of  general  public-relief  services  would 
constitute  a  broad  line  of  defense  behind  category  relief,  in- 
surance and  fluctuating  employment  on  such  public  projects 
as  could  be  devised  and  financed.  It  would  be  national  in 
scope  and  policy,  yet  local  in  administrative  application.  It 
would  supplant  township  "pauper  relief,"  that  blot  on  the 
public-welfare  shield,  with  modern  public  assistance  given 
through  county  or  district  units  operating  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  the  state  and  federal  governments.  Insofar  as  these 


units  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  needs  arising  from  unem- 
ployment, they  would  be  discharging  that  part  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  federal  government  has  accepted  and  which  it 
cannot  hope  to  discharge  through  public  works'  alone.  With- 
out some  such  organizational  relationship,  the  whole  present 
relief  structure  will  fall  apart  and  the  states  and  their  sub- 
divisions will  be  left  to  pick  up  the  fragments  as  best  they 
may.  Since  the  states  are  being  charged  only  with  the  task  of 
providing  for  the  unemployables,  the  prospect  of  their  giving 
adequate  aid  to  disappointed  applicants  for  public  work  is 
slim  indeed. 

That  there  will  be  many  such  applicants  who,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  seeking  one  of  the  new  works'  program  jobs,  will  pass 
all  the  tests  of  need,  fail  to  be  employed  and  inevitably  land 
on  the  doorstep  of  relief,  would  seem  to  be  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. What  does  the  government  propose  should  be  done 
with  them?  If  it  goes  out  of  the  relief  business,  who  will  pro- 
vide the  equivalent  of  the  aid  which  is  now  available  through 
the  emergency  program?  No  one  knows  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families  are  just  outside  the  relief  pool  at  the 
present  time,  ready  to  be  drawn  into  it  by  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance at  the  shore  line.  Does  the  administration  think 
that  it  can  drain  off  this  pool  by  wholesale  transfer  to  the 
government  payroll  without  causing  an  in-rush  of  new  cases? 
In  setting  up  the  CWA  program  of  last  winter,  this  danger 
was  recognized  and  half  the  jobs  were  turned  over  to  the 
National  Reemployment  Service  to  fill  from  the  non-relief 
rolls.  An  opposite  course  is  to  be  taken  at  this  time;  only 
those  on  relief  are  to  get  jobs.  It  would  seem  that  this  policy, 
in  itself,  would  be  enough  to  thwart  the  hope  of  the  admin- 
istration that  it  could  withdraw  from  the  relief  business  at 
any  early  date. 

We  are  assured  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  "tapering  off" 
of  the  FERA  load  and  an  "orderly  liquidation"  of  present 
relief  activities.  A  fund  of  $880  million  is  being  set  up  to 
finance  this  transitional  period,  enough  to  carry  on  the  FERA 
program  as  we  have  known  it  to  mid-summer.  By  that  time  it 
is  hoped  to  have  the  work  program  under  way.  Fortunately 
for  the  peace  of  mind  of  all  who  are  concerned  over  this 
situation,  the  act  appropriating  the  $4  billion  for  this  exten- 


Try  this  on  your  imagination.  Take  hold  of  the 
FERA  in  Washington,  and  pull  it  out  by  the  roots.  Feel 
the  tug  on  all  those  states,  counties,  parishes,  town- 
ships. Watch  the  tear  and  strain  as  the  new  strands 
loosen  and  are  withdrawn.  What  have  you  left?  Can 
it  hold  up  the  burden  that  will  be  dumped  on  it?  Can 
it  even  hold  up  its  own  "Unemployables"? 

Now  some  people  are  saying  that  local  communities 
should  1>egin,  and  begin  at  once,  to  re-assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities; that  federal  control  is  smothering  local 
initiative;  that  this  business  of  helping  the  helpless  should 
be  a  neighborly,  family  affair;  that  bureaucracy  is  dan- 
gerous. They  may  be  right.  Otherwise  folks  are  say- 
ing that  the  federal  government  must  stay  in  this  part- 
nership, because  a  strong,  central  authority  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  clean  up  the  mess  and  that  a  withdrawal 
of  the  federal  government  means  going  back  to  poor 
masters  and  poor-law  overseers.  But  almost  anybody, 
we  think,  will  agree  that  we've  learned  at  least  three 
things  from  this  depression:  local  communities  and  states 
alike  had  no  adequate  laws  or  machinery  with  which  to 
meet  it ;  some  kind  of  adequacy  and  uniformity  if  possi- 
ble, even  in  forty-eight  states;  the  care  of  dependent 
Americans  is  every  American's  job. 

— The  News  Letter,  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
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sion  of  work  opportunities  does  not  bind  the  President  to 
carry  out  his  present  determination  to  give  work  and  nothing 
else.  Its  liberal  terms  allow  him  to  "promote  the  general 
welfare  by  providing-  relief  from  the  hardships  attributable 
to  widespread  unemployment  and  conditions  resulting  there- 
from" which  clause  is,  presumably,  broad  enough  to  justify 
an  indefinite  extension  of  the  period  of  "orderly  liquidation," 
should  the  need  arise.  This  offers  a  hope  that  complete  dis- 
continuance of  federal  participation  in  direct  relief  may  even- 
tually be  averted  and  that  the  government  may  be  persuaded 
that  its  continued  partnership  with  the  states  is  something  to 
be  desired  rather  than  avoided. 

I  "'HE  Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief  in 

'•  New  York  State  said,  in  its  report  of  January  21,  "There 
is  a  real  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  proposed  federal  pro- 
gram to  absorb  all  employable  persons  now  on  the  relief 
rolls.  It  seems  to  us  vitally  necessary  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  its  participation  in  the  existing  relief  pro- 
gram as  at  present."  A  like  opinion  has  been  voiced  in  other 
states.  From  many  localities  has  come  the  protest  that  even 
the  "unemployable"  load  is  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry,  and 
a  number  of  cities  have  asked,  "Where  and  how  is  this  line 
between  the  employable  and  the  unemployable  to  be  drawn  ? 

Perhaps  no  one  in  administration  circles  seriously  antici- 
pates a  full  application  of  the  new  policy.  It  may  be  that  its 
announcement  was  intended  only  to  jar  laggard  states  into 
greater  action  in  their  own  behalf  and  that  reasonable  pro- 
gress in  this  direction  is  all  that  is  hoped  for.  Whether  this 
is  the  case  or  not,  it  would  seem  that  the  country  would  much 
prefer  to  know  just  where  it  stands  with  this  intricate  prob- 
lem rather  than  to  be  pepped  up  now  and  disillusioned  later. 
It  would,  we  believe,  having  learned  from  the  CWA  experU 
ence,  give  its  intelligent  support  to  a  policy  that  promised 
less  of  spectacular  action  and  more  of  dogged  persistence 
along  familiar  lines. 

As  to  the  content  of  the  work  plan  itself,  little  is  known 
definitely  as  this  is  written,  except  that  it  will  follow  the 
seven  basic  principles  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  January  4.  These  are:  (1)  the  projects  must  be  use- 
ful and  of  a  permanent  nature;  (2)  wages  are  to  be  less 
than  those  paid  in  private  employments;  (3)  projects  using 
as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  direct  labor  are  to  be  fa- 
vored; (4)  preference  is  to  be  given  to  self-liquidating  pro- 
jects; (5)  competition  of  projects  with  private  enterprise  is 
to  be  avoided ;  (6)  the  work  is  to  be  chosen  so  that  it  may  be 
tapered  off  as  recovery  progresses;  and  (7)  projects  will  be 
located  where  they  will  serve  the  greatest  unemployment 
needs  as  shown  by  the  present  relief  rolls.  The  broad  program 
recently  submitted  by  the  National  Resources  Board  is  to  be 
used  freely  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of  projects.  The 
work  bill,  as  introduced  into  the  House  on  January  21,  indi- 
cated that  the  program  would  be  built  largely  around  slum 
clearance,  rural  housing,  rural  electrification,  reforestation, 
soil  erosion  control,  blighted  area  and  submarginal  land 
reclamation,  improvement  of  existing  road  systems  and  con- 
struction of  national  highways,  grade-crossing  elimination, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work,  "and  other  useful  federal 
or  non-federal  work." 

It  is,  of  course,  thrilling  to  contemplate  all  the  worth- 
while social  results  that  should  accrue  from  such  an  aggres- 
sive attack  on  conditions  which  make  our  national  standard 
of  living  lower  than  it  need  be ;  and  the  mere  thought  of 
three  and  one-half  million  men  engaged  on  these  projects  is 
inspiring.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  over  two  million 


We  have  here  a  human  as  well  as  an  economic  prob- 
lem. When  humane  considerations  are  concerned, 
Americans  give  them  preference.  The  lessons  of  his- 
tory, confirmed  by  the  evidence  immediately  before  me, 
show  conclusively  that  continued  dependence  upon  relief 
induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration  fundamen- 
tally destructive  to  the  national  fiber.  To  dole  out  re- 
lief in  this  way  is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  de- 
stroyer of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  inimical  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  policy.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  traditions 
of  America.  Work  must  be  found  for  able-bodied  but 
destitute  workers.  I  am  not  willing  that  the  vitality  of 
our  people  be  further  sapped  by  the  giving  of  cash,  of 
market  baskets,  of  a  few  hours  of  weekly  work  cutting 
grass,  raking  leaves  or  picking  up  papers  in  the  public 
parks.  We  must  preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  un- 
employed from  destitution  but  also  their  self-respect, 
their  self-reliance  and  courage  and  determination. 

— President  Roosevelt,  January  4,   1935. 


of  these  persons  are  already  working  on  relief  projects  under 
the  old  FERA  plan  and  that  less  than  a  million  and  one-half 
jobs  are  therefore  being  created.  The  new  plan  will,  however, 
allow  a  freer  purchase  of  materials,  thereby  improving  the 
quality  of  the  projects  from  an  engineering  point  of  view; 
and  will  presumably  bring  about  some  increase  in  earnings  to 
those  who  are  now  rewarded  on  a  "budgetary  deficiency" 
basis.  How  much  this  increase  will  be  no  one  can  say  with 
assurance  at  the  moment  although  Congress  has  received  an 
intimation  that  it  will  result  in  an  average  wage  of  not  more 
than  $50  a  month.  The  President's  conviction  that  the  wage 
rates  must  be  kept  below  those  prevailing  in  the  private  labor 
market  is  apparently  going  to  be  translated  into  a  scale  of 
subsistence  earnings  which,  friends  of  labor  are  quick  to 
point  out,  will  eventually  have  profound  effects  upon  the 
private  wage  scales  of  the  nation. 

Many  of  the  features  incorporated  in  the  new  works'  pro- 
posal have  drawn  criticism  from  those  who  feel,  either  as 
conservatives  or  as  liberals,  that  the  plan  is  an  unsatisfactory 
compromise  of  many  conflicting  principles.  To  the  "let's- 
spend-our-way-back-to-prosperity"  school,  it  does  not  con- 
template a  large  enough  expenditure,  while  to  the  budget- 
balancers,  the  amount  asked  for  is  appalling.  Business  does 
not  like  it  because  it  costs  more  than  direct  relief,  labor  be- 
cause of  the  low  wage  provision.  Congress,  at  the  moment 
this  is  being  written,  feels  rebellious  because  it  is  being  asked 
to  forego  the  privileges  of  pork-barrel  distribution  of  the 
fund.  Critics  are  asking  how  the  unemployed  of  the  large 
cities  are  to  be  put  to  work  out  in  the  great  open  spaces  where 
many  of  the  larger  conservation  projects  are  to  be  prosecuted. 
Contractors  are  wondering  whether  the  "no  competition 
with  private  enterprise"  clause  is  to  throw  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  their  way  or  whether  they  will  see  new  nation- 
wide federal  works'  authorities  set  up  for  the  direct  federal 
employment  of  the  workers.  Everyone  is  speculating  as  to 
who  will  head  up  the  show  at  Washington,  a  question  that 
will  in  all  probability  be  answered  before  this  is  read. 

Social  workers,  we  believe,  are  gratified  to  know  that 
the  present  work-relief  program  is  to  be  improved  and  ex- 
tended, but  they  deplore  the  price  that  is  being  asked  for 
this  progress.  Can  they  rally  enough  support  during  the 
"tapering  off"  period  to  persuade  the  federal  government  not 
to  quit  this  business  of  relief  after  all? 


Fifteen  Weeks  and  Insecurity 


By  PAUL  KELLOGG 


THE  average  American  probably  feels  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  enacting  a  country-wide  system  of  un- 
employment insurance.  What  we  are  doing  falls  far 
short  of  that  and  will  unless  the  Wagner-Lewis  bill  is  recast. 
In  his  special  message  on  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, in  support  of  the  $4,880,000,000  work-relief  bill, 
President  Roosevelt  wrote  on  January  25:  "Only  through 
the  growth  of  thought  and  action  in  terms  of  national  eco- 
nomics can  we  best  serve  individual  lives  in  individual  locali- 
ties." He  was  linking  the  need  for  employment  witli  the 
need  for  national  planning  of  our  foothold  on  the  North 
American  continent,  our  stewardship  of  land  and  water, 
forests,  topsoil,  water  tables,  minerals;  and  envisaged  annual 
appropriations  of  half  a  billion  dollars  each  year  for  their  ra- 
tional development.  "The  future  of  every  American  family 
everywhere,"  he  added,  "will  be  affected  by  the  action  we 
take." 

HP  HE  principle  the  President  laid  down  applies  with  more 
•*•  immediate  force  to  the  companion  measure,  the  Econom- 
ic Security  (Wagner- Lewis)  Act,  based  on  the  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security  of  which  Secre- 
tary Perkins  is  chairman.  It  applies  to  the  foothold  of  Ameri- 
cans divorced  from  the  soil  and  dependent  on  wages;  to  the 
conservation  of  the  livelihood  of  men,  women  and  children 
against  the.vicissitudes  of  old  age  and  sickness,  and  the  newer 
modern  devastating  hazard  of  broken  work.  It  gives  us  a 
yardstick  to  measure  the  unemployment-compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Security  Act — a  yardstick  which  those 
close-in  to.human  needs  can  apply  in  finding  their  way  through 
the  involved  text  of  the  omnibus  bill,  and  through  the  discus- 
sions in  Congress.  What,  in  the  name  of  national  economics, 
are  the  standards  of  protection  set  in  the  federal  bill  that  will 
work  down  to  individual  lives  in  individual  localities? 

Now,  it  has  been  the  distinction  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration that  it  broke  precedent  and  assumed  a  national  re- 
sponsibility  toward   unemployment.     With   cities,   counties, 
,0,states  at  the  end  of  their  tether,  the  New  Deal  cast  off  old 
inhibitions  and  put  resources,  organization  and  leadership  be- 

-hind  localities  in  struggling  with  situations  due  not  to  indi- 
vidual or  local  ineptitude  but  to  a  general  cave-in  of  our 
..industrial  civilization.     The  same  procedure  is  projected  in 

.  several  of  the  titles  of  the  Economic  Security  Act.  As  part 
of  long-run  planning,  there  are  provisions  for  systematic  na- 
tional initiative  and  grants-in-aid  with  respect  to  the  health 
activities  of  the  states,  caught  so  seriously  by  the  depression 
as  to  endanger  the  public  safety  ;  with  respect  to  child  health, 
dependent  children  and  crippled  children  on  the  one  hand, 
and  old-age  pensions  on  the  other,  thus  bringing  organized 
aid  to  groups  at  both  ends  of  the  age  scale,  who  are  the  most 
defenseless  victims  of  economic  insecurity,  and  who  at  present 
make  up  a  heavy  charge  on  our  relief  rolls.  This  federal  aid 
will  bring  new  backing  to  the  states  when  federal  responsi- 
bility for  relief  is  contracted  and  meanwhile  it  will  give  us 
national  leverage  f«r  raising  standards  in  these  important 
fields. 

The  one  exception  has  to  do  with  the  greatest  hazard  of 


all — unemployment.  There  the  federal-aid  procedure  is  not 
applied,  and  few  standards  are  set.  It  is  a  violent  breach  of 
the  principle  of  national  responsibility  toward  unemployment 
which  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  stood  for.  This  is 
not  to  disparage  the  constructive  features  of  the  unemploy- 
ment-compensation plan,  but  to  point  out  its  shortcomings  in 
protecting  individual  families  everywhere.  Here,  as  never 
before,  we  have  a  President  and  Cabinet,  with  a  Congress  re- 
sponsive to  his  lead,  committed  to  a  nation-wide  scheme. 
Here  we  have  a  bill  which  by  providing  a  federal  tax  on  all 
payrolls  cuts  the  knot  of  interstate  competition  which  has  pre- 
vented action,  state  by  state,  for  twenty  years.  More,  an  in- 
centive for  the  states  to  act,  so  that  they  may  share,  through 
off-set  credits,  in  the  funds  thus  raised ;  an  incentive  for  em- 
ployers to  reduce  their  taxes  by  stabilizing  their  own  employ- 
ment to  the  general  good.  The  measure  will  give  a  shove  to 
our  belated  development  of  employment  services  by  making 
it  a  prerequisite  for  a  state  to  accept  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
The  federal  bill  throws  civil-service  rules  over  unemploy- 
ment-compensation systems  set  up  in  the  states,  and  by  re- 
serving 10  percent  of  the  tax  for  administrative  purposes  will 
give  the  board  set  up  at  Washington  a  means  for  passing  on 
and  shoring  up  administrative  procedures.  The  national 
framework  is  flexible  enough  so  that  states  will  be  free  to  set 
up  pooled  systems  with  merit  rating  (as  exemplified  by  the 
.Ohio  plan)  ;  or  plant  reserve  systems  such  as  the  pioneer  Wis- 
consin act  which  is  already  accumulating  funds.  It  would 
permit  of  industry-wide  pools  within  a  state.  It  moreover 
rectifies  the  outstanding  weakness  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  by 
requiring  that,  wherever  it  may  be  adopted,  all  plant-reserve 
accounts  shall  pay  in  one  percent  to  an  underlying  state-pool, 
so  as  to  protect  workers  in  establishments  whose  reserves  be- 
come exhausted.  These  are  affirmative  characteristics  of  the 
recommended  legislation. 

T>  UT  what  of  standards.  As  carried  in  the  press,  the  text  of 
•*-*  the  bill  gives  several  columns  to  financial  provisions,  the 
collection  of  the  tax,  the  offsets  to  states  and  employers,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  funds  in  the  US  Treasury,  so  that  their 
handling  can  be  dovetailed  with  the  credit  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  there  is  only  one  brief  paragraph  that  could  be 
construed  as  setting  and  safeguarding  benefits — some  few 
provisions,  a  gesture  to  labor,  that  fend  against  ineligibility  if 
a  worker  refuses  to  take  a  job  as  strikebreaker,  and  the  like. 
The  states  must  spend  the  money  raised  on  unemployment 
benefits,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  guard  against  a 
state  system  so  loose  that  the  funds  would  be  dissipated  ra- 
pidly and  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  left  unprotected;  any 
guard  against  a  system  of  benefits  so  meager  as  to  amount  to 
a  fraud  on  the  workers.  The  weakness  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  possibility  of  these  extremes,  as  in  the  failure  to  set  a 
minimum  frame  of  provisions  below  which  no  state  can  go,  as 
an  earnest  that  we  mean  business  as  a  nation  in  providing  a 
bottom  level  of  security  to  our  people  everywhere. 

Such  minimum  standards,  for  example,  would  have  to  do 
with  the  work-record  which  qualifies  for  benefit ;  with  provi- 
sions as  to  part-time  employment  and  the  regular  work  season 
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of  industries  having  recurring  periods  of  slackness;  with  the 
maximum  wages  to  be  covered  by  the  Act  and  with  provisions 
(of  first  importance  to  skilled  and  white-collar  workers)  that 
they  shall  be  covered  up  to  that  maximum  should  they  earn 
more;  with  the  right  of  workers  to  review  if  their  discharge 
is  alleged  to  be  for  misconduct  (which  would  bar  them  from 
benefit)  ;  with  other  simple  broad  provisions,  such  as  we  all 
know  in  our  insurance  policies  against  other  risks,  on  which 
hangs  justice  or  injustice  to  the  individual  participant.  Above 
these  levels  it  will  be  healthy  for  the  states  to  experiment ;  be- 
low them  we  should  not  leave  the  way  open  to  a  mutilated 
service  to  individual  lives. 

TV  l\  OST  crucial  of  all  are  the  standards  of  benefit  them- 
-L»A  selves.  Not  only  are  they  lacking  in  the  Economic  Se- 
curity Act  as  introduced  but  the  bill  itself  falls  short  in  the 
tax  base  provided.  The  original  Wagner-Lewis  bill,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  administration  last  year,  provided  a  5  percent 
payroll  tax  on  employers,  which,  entering  into  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services,  and  in  most  cases  shifted  to  prices,  may  be 
considered  a  tax  on  consumers.  The  present  bill  scales  this 
from  5  to  3  percent.  The  states  are  left  free  to  distribute  the 
resulting  revenue  as  they  wish,  or  to  add  to  it.  The  revenue 
therefrom  is  thoroughly  inadequate  as  the  foundation  of  bene- 
fits. In  its  report,  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security  pre- 
sents actuarial  tables  which  set  the  maximum  standards  esti- 
mated as  possible  on  such  a  base.  These  are:  first,  after  a 
worker  is  laid  off,  a  4  weeks'  waiting-period  without  benefit ; 
then  15  weeks'  benefits  of  50  percent  of  normal  wages  (but 
in  no  case  more  than  $15)  ;  thereafter,  except  for  long-time 
employes,  nothing. 

First  as  to  the  amount.  Take  a  worker  who  normally  earns 
$3  a  day.  The  total  benefit  would  be  $135,  which  spread  over 
the  first  19  weeks  of  unemployment  would  average  roughly 
$7  a  week.  Compare  this  with  home-relief  standards — our 
present  basic  protection  against  crisis  unemployment.  In  New 
York  the  average  monthly  home-relief  payment  is  $38.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  less;  but  readers  of  The  Sur- 
vey can  measure  the  compensation  benefit  proposed  against 
local  standards.  It  merely  matches  the  national  average  for 
home  and  work  relief  benefit — $28.  We  are  told  it  is  good 
sense  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  but  it  is  better  sense  to  begin 
in  a  right  way.  All  the  more  so  when  we  are  not  laying  down 
a  plan  for  today  or  tomorrow,  but  something  two  or  three 
years  off  so  far  as  benefits  go,  hedged  about  with  reservations 
that  make  it  depend  first  upon  the  adjusted  index  of  indus- 
trial production  and  next,  upon  the  accumulation  of  reserves. 

The  simplest  test  of  coverage  is  the  length  of  time  for  which 
benefits  run,  compared  with  the  length  of  time  experience 
shows  men  and  women  seek  work  before  they  can  find  it. 
Members  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  drew  up  calculations  on  this  point  from  dura- 
tion tables  for  1922-33  prepared  by  the  Committee's  actuaries 
as  a  basis  for  projecting  the  system  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. These  went  to  show  that  even  in  "good  times"  54 
percent  of  the  unemployed  wage  earners  would  fall  outside 
the  benefit  period  provided  by  a  3  percent  base ;  26  percent 
because  they  would  fall  in  the  prolonged  waiting-period,  and 
28  percent  because  they  would  have  been  out  of  a  job  for 
more  than  19  weeks.  In  "bad  times"  the  proportion  who 
would  -fall  outside  the  benefit  period  would  be  80  percent. 

These  statistical  estimates,  with  their  known  limitations, 
can  be  brought  down  to  everyday  realities  by  reference  to  the 
results  of  a  field  survey  carried  out  in  1928  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor,  Senator  Couzens,  chairman.  This  was 


a  study  of  750  workers  let  go  the  twelve  months  preceding 
from  twenty  groups  of  industries  in  Chicago,  Baltimore  and 
Worcester,  Mass.  It  was  directed  by  Isador  Lubin,  now 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  With  prosperity  at  its  height,  42  percent  of 
those  who  had  secured  jobs,  and  55  percent  of  those  who 
had  not  at  the  time  they  were  interviewed,  were  unemployed 
for  more  than  from  four  to  five  months,  exhausting  their 
protection  had  the  proposed  system  been  in  operation. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Security  recommends  that  a 
program  of  employment  assurance  be  laid  down  to  supple- 
ment the  program  of  unemployment  compensation.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  an  employe, 

.  .  .after  he  has  exhausted  his  contractuarial  rights  [to  cash 
benefits.]  be  certified  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  federal 
work  program  as  entitled  to  a  work  benefit  ...  to  employment 
on  any  available  public-employment  project  without  a  means 
test,  but  with  the  proviso  that  he  must  be  dependent  upon  his 
own  earnings,  and  that  not  more  than  one  member  of  any  family 
or  household  will  be  given  public  employment. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  dynamic  approach  of  the  President 
toward   joblessness   and   stripped   of   the   latter   reservations 
might  well  be  applied  to  workers  within  the  benefit  period — 
putting  public  employment  alongside  private  employment  as 
the  test  of  willingness  to  work.  I  fail,  however,  to  discover 
provision  for  work  for  such  eligibles  in  the  Wagner-Lewis 
bill  and  there  is  no  clue  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  tied  in  with 
the   various   state   experimental   schemes    of   unemployment 
compensation.   Our  experience  with   civil  works  and  work 
relief  does  not  give  any  certainty  that  such  work  will  be 
available  where  it  is  needed  and  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  In  i 
such  case  the  worker  who  qualifies  under  the  new  system  and  t 
whose  savings  are  exhausted,  would  find  himself  thrown  upoiV* 
public  relief  at  the  end  of  his  fifteen  weeks  coverage. 

V\/"  HAT  is  needed  is  an  extension  of  the  compensation 
period  to  a  length  that  at  least  will  cover  the  bulk  of 
current  unemployment  in  normal  times,  with  national  stand- 
ards and  adequate  minimum  and  maximum  benefits.  The 
Committee's  actuarial  tables  show  that  on  a  5  percent  tax 
base  the  waiting-period  can  be  cut  down  to  two  weeks  and  the 
benefit  period  raised  to  thirty.  This  would  approximate  the 
standard  unemployment  insurance  of  the  British  system,; 
which  begins  after  one  week's  waiting-period  and  runs  for : 
twenty-six — with  extended  benefits  of  which  we  have  ntf; 
counterpart. 

So  long  as  an  American  waiting-period  is  left  at  four  weeks 
there  is  no  just  basis  for  calling  on  employes  to  contribute,  for 
they  will  be  bearing  the  entire  wage  loss  of  short-term  unem- 
ployment. There  is  justification  for  the  3  percent  payroll  tax 
on  employers ;  there  would  be  justification  for  lifting  it  to  the 
5  percent  rate  of  the  original  Wagner-Lewis  bill  as  it  is  a 
tax  that  may  much  of  it  be  shifted  onto  consumers.  Yet  as 
such  it  is  subject  to  all  the  criticisms  leveled  at  other  sales 
taxes;  and  to  the  additional  one  that  it  may  provoke  mechani-  ,- 
zation  and  so  increase  the  unemployment  it  is  intended  to: 
mitigate.  A  better  case  can  be  made  for  matching  the  3  per- 
cent payroll  tax  with  a  2  percent  contribution  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury.  Then  all  of  us,  according  to  our  ability  to  pay,, 
whether  we  draw  incomes  from  salaries,  from  bonds,  from 
real  estate  or  dividends,  would  be  sharing  "in  meeting  the 
cost  of  that  security  and  stability  in  our  economic  life  on 
which  all  of  us  depend."  Then  the  President's  yardstick— 
and  only  then — would  be  met  in  providing  in  normal  times, 
for  the  hazard  of  unemployment. 


But  the  Children  Are  Earning 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


TWO  hours  of  music  had 
lifted   Miss  Bailey  into 
blissful  forgetfulness  of 
the  hard  facts  of  life.  But  as 
she  went  out  of  the  concert  hall 
into   the  winter  night   reality 
descended  on  her. 

"Pencil,  lady,  buy  a  pencil 
and  help  the  unemployed."  He 
wasn't  more  than  ten,  with  a 
cheerful  voice  and  gamin  smile. 
His  plaid  lumber-jacket  was 
strangely  familiar.  Four  dozen 
of  them  Miss  Bailey  had  re- 
quisitioned from  the  clothing 
bureau.  As  sure  as  she  stood 
there  this  was  one  of  "our" 
children,  and,  impulse  to  the 
contrary,  she  supposed  she  had 
to  do  something  about  it.  "Just 
a  social  worker's  night  out," 
she  told  herself. 

The  boy,  as  wary  as  a  rab- 
bit when  she  introduced  herself  as  from  "the  relief,"  mut- 
tered something  about,  .  .  .  "You  can't  put  the  cops  on  me." 
She  didn't  get  his  name,  she  didn't  even  try.  But  presently  he 
walked  along  with  her  to  the  street-car,  and  agreed  that  it 
was  pretty  cold,  and  that  it  looked  like  snow.  When  she  gave 
him  her  card  and  invited  him  to  come  to  see  her  after  school, 
she  hadn't  the  least  idea  that  she'd  ever  see  him  again. 

Three  days  later,  just  at  closing  time  a  skeptical-faced  sec- 
retary put  her  head  in  the  door.  "There's  a  kid  out  here  who 
says  you  told  him  to  come.  He  won't  give  his  name.  Shall  I 
get  rid  of  him  ?"  Miss  Bailey,  with  a  dozen  things  to  be  done 
before  dinner,  wished  to  goodness  she  had  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie, — and  had  him  in.  He  was  curious  but  it  took  a  good  while 
to  get  him  to  talk.  He  knew  all  about  the  relief,  what  day 
the  "grocery-order  lady"  came,  and  how  long  it  took  to  get 
shoes  and  everything.  The  trouble  was  with  his  mother.  She 
wouldn't  give  him  money  for  movies  and  she  had  a  fit  when 
he  asked  her  for  roller-skates  though  he  was  the  fastest  roller- 
skater  in  the  block.  She'd  told  him  to  go  and  find  out  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  money.  She  bawled  him  out  when  he  came 
in  late — if  she  caught  him.  Sure  he  went  to  school,  but  the 
teacher  bawled  him  out  too,  "Gosh,  one  day  when  I  went  to 
sleep  in  the  arithmetic!"  But  business  was  pretty  fair.  The 
night  of  the  snowstorm  he  made  eighty-five  cents  but  nights 
when  the  cops  chased  him  he  didn't  make  a  nickel.  He  was 
saving  for  the  roller-skates,  but  what  with  movies  and  hot- 
dogs  and  everything.  .  .  . 

Before  he  left  Miss  Bailey  had  his  name  and  he  had  her 
promise  not  to  tell  his  mother  about  his  visit. 

"And  now  what?"  she  asked  herself  as  she  jotted  a  memo 
for  next  morning.  "They're  Miss  Tucker's  case.  She  can  see 
his  teacher  and  she'll  find  out  that  he's  dull  and  droopy  in 
school.  She  may — and  she  may  not — be  able  to  persuade  the 
mother  that  the  boy  must  have  more  regular  sleep  if  he  is  to 
get  along  in  school,  and  that  running  the  streets  at  night  at 


Miss  Bailey  Says .... 

We  have  to  park  our  principles  some- 
times in  the  face  of  the  realities  of  family 
situations  where  the  only  cash  is  what 
children  earn.  What  can  a  worker  do, 
for  instance,  about: 

A  ten-year-old  boy  who  peddles  pencils  down- 
town at  night  to  get  money  for  ?novies,  roller-skates 
and  hot  dogs? 

A  family  that  bare-facedly  lies  about  the  ages  of 
children  too  young  to  work  but  whose  earnings  are 
desperately  needed? 

A  boy  of  seventeen,  oldest  of  a  turbulent  flock, 
who  gets  his  first  job,  and  a  pretty  good  one,  and 
leaves  home  to  live  on  his  own? 

A  docile  girl  of  eighteen,  oldest  of  six  and  only 
one  working,  who  gives  her  father,  for  family  pur- 
poses, every  penny  of  her  meager  weekly  wage? 


his  age  is  dangerous  business. 
She  may  be  able  to  find  a  set- 
tlement or  boy's  club  where  the 
child  will  find  what  he  wants. 
And  of  course  there's  the  law, 
there  are  ways  to  stop  it.  But 
apparently  he  is  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  and  sharp  conflict 
with  the  law  at  this  stage 
might  do  him  more  harm  than 
good.  Surely  if  we  can  avoid 
that  and  make  his  parents  more 
responsible  toward  him,  it  will 
be  better  for  him  in  the  long 
run.  But  of  course  what  the 
child  wants  are  the  things  it 
takes  money  to  buy.  The  parents 
have  no  money  and  the  child 
has  found  out  how  to  get  it  for 
himself.  I  know  he  should  not 
be  peddling  on  the  streets  at 
night  or  any  other  time.  To 
permit  him  to  do  it  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  I  own.  Yet,  1  can  see  his  side  of  it  too,  and 
I  know  if  we  stop  him  by  strong-arm  methods  we  may  be 
good  and  sorry.  And  to  think  that  not  more  than  twenty  cents 
a  week  is  at  stake,  yet  there's  so  little  we  can  do  about  it. 

ARNING  children,  relief  workers  report,  are  a  growing 
problem  with  their  families,  occasioning  not  only  conflict 
within  the  family  but  conflict  in  the  worker  herself  with  her 
principles  at  swords  points  with  hard  reality.  When  the  re- 
lief system  dooms  a  family  to  grocery-order  subsistence  for 
months  on  end,  when  the  adults  can  bring  in  no  cash  and  a 
child  can,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  worker  to  see  her  duty  clear. 

"I've  been  a  child-laborite  all  my  life  and  I  still  am," 
says  a  supervisor  in  a  small  industrial  city,  "But  in  the  face 
of  some  of  these  situations  I've  had  to  shut  my  eyes  and  park 
my  principles.  We  have  a  case  right  now  that  1  hope  won't  be 
held  against  me  in  Heaven.  There  are  two  children  working, 
well  grown  and  husky  both  of  them,  and  bringing  in  enough 
so  that  we  only  supplement  with  a  small  grocery  order.  We 
suspected  the  children  were  under  age  but  everyone  con- 
cerned denied  it  stoutly.  Then  one  day  when  ages  were  not 
under  discussion  the  mother  made  the  mistake  of  showing  the 
visitor  the  family  Bible  with  all  the  birth  dates  carefully 
entered.  The  record  showed  both  children  under  legal  age  for 
working  papers, — but  the  mother  said  the  record  was  wrong. 

"Now  if  we  had  been  conscientious  we  would  have  checked 
with  the  school  records  and  called  in  the  attendance  officer. 
But  we  haven't.  We  have  made  sure  that  the  children's  work- 
ing conditions  are  tolerable,  that  they  have  a  little  share  of 
their  earnings  for  their  personal  use  and  we've  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  principle  involved.  For  this  particular  family — not  all 
families  mind  you — it  seems  better  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  which  the  family  has  a  considerable  independence  of 
action,  than  to  upset  the  apple-cart  and  throw  them  100 
percent  on  relief  with  all  the  demoralization  and  resentment 
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that  that  would  involve.  And  if  that's  treason  make  the  .  .  ." 

The  problems  raised  by  under-age  earning  children  are, 
however,  comparatively  infrequent  compared  with  those 
raised  by  children  of  proper  age  whose  earnings  are  absorbed 
by  the  family  necessity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  situa- 
tion workers  were  often  troubled  by  boys  and  girls  who  as- 
sumed too  much  responsibility  for  their  families,  and  denied 
themselves  the  normal  and  necessary  expressions  of  youth. 
But  now,  they  say,  there  is  another  temper  abroad  in  the  land, 
a  new  concept  of  individual  responsibility  that  causes  many 
young  people  to  refuse  to  shoulder  burdens. 

"Every  relief  worker  who  read  Coral  Brooke's  Youth  En- 
gulfed in  the  January  Survey  knows  a  dozen  Johns  and 
Aprils,"  writes  the  director  of  a  relief  bureau  in  a  western 
city,  "Young  people  who  say,  in  effect,  'I  didn't  make  this 
mess  and  I  won't  carry  the  load.  I've  got  my  own  life  to 
live.'  Sometimes  a  boy  just  ups  and  leaves  home  and  refuses 
to  talk  about  it.  All  we  can  do  then  is  not  to  quarrel  with 
him,  to  try  to  explain  him  to  the  family  and  to  keep  the  door 
open  for  him  should  he  want  to  come  back.  Sometimes  we  find 
at  the  bottom  of  his  discontent  perfectly  reasonable  complaints 
which  can  be  straightened  out.  The  average  youngster  under 
twenty  will,  we  find,  return  home  and  carry  his  share  of  the 
load  if  he  has  any  hope  at  all  that  the  home  can  hold  the 
security  and  freedom  that  he  wants. 

"We  had  a  case  last  fall  that  I'm  afraid  was  too  good  to  be 
typical,  but  anyway  we  like  to  talk  about  it.  His  name  was 
Henry.  He  was  just  past  seventeen  and  the  oldest  of  eight. 
Shortly  after  his  father  died  a  year  or  so  ago  the  family  came 
on  relief.  The  mother  was  a  good  manager  and  they  got 
along  pretty  well.  When  Henry  got  a  job  at  $80  a  month 
she  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  sure  that  they  could  soon  go 
off  relief  entirely.  As  it  was  we  budgeted  the  $80,  allowing, 
as  is  our  policy,  $12  a  month  to  Henry  for  lunches,  car  fares 
and  clothes,  and  adjusting  the  family  allowance  accordingly. 
The  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  Henry  had  gone  to  live 
with  a  boy  friend  on  the  west  side. 

"It  was  three  weeks  before  the  case  worker  could  get  him 
to  meet  her  for  lunch  and  it  took  three  lunches  before  he 
talked.  He'd  had  to  share  his  bedroom  at  home  with  two 
younger  brothers  who  wore  his  neckties  and  smoked  his 
cigarettes  and  never  let  him  alone.  He  didn't  like  the  old 
neighborhood.  His  friends  lived  on  the  west  side  and  he 
knew  a  man  there  who  would  teach  him  boxing.  Most  of  all 
he  wanted  to  live  with  his  chum  who  didn't  wear  his  things. 
No,  he  didn't  have  anything  against  his  mother,  she  was  all 
right  and  had  had  a  tough  break.  Maybe  he'd  go  to  see  her 
but  he  wouldn't  go  back  to  live. 

"A  month  later  Henry  phoned.  He'd  seen  a  house  on  the 
west  side  that  was  for  rent  very  cheap.  What  would  we  think 
if  he  took  it  for  Ma  and  the  kids.  He  could  swing  the  rent, 
and  pay  a  little  board  and  if  the  relief  would  go  on  help- 
ing. .  .  .We  told  him  it  sounded  like  a  good  idea,  but  that  it 


r I T  HIS  series  of  intimate  discussions  of 
J-  day-to-day  contacts  of  workers  and  su- 
pervisors with  predicaments  of  families  on 
relief,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  begin- 
ning, March  1933  to  June  1934,  inclusive, 
in  two  pamphlets,  Miss  Bailey  Says.  .  .  . 
Thirty  cents  each  postpaid  from  The  Survey. 


would  work  only  if  his  mother  and  the  other  children  liked  it. 
"We  didn't  hear  any  more  for  two  weeks.  Then  a  very 
proud  mother  came  into  tell  us  that  'my  boy  Henry'  had 
moved  the  flock  into  a  'swell  house  with  a  bathroom',  that 
he  was  paying  board  and  that  they  could  manage  with  less 
relief.  The  case  worker  went  home  with  her  and  saw  all  the 
house  except  Henry's  room  which  was  firmly  locked.  In  the 
basement  was  a  punching-bag.  'And  you  should  see  the  boys 
that  come  here  at  night.  Such  good  times  they  have.'  When 
we  figured  out  the  budget  we  found  that  with  the  rent  and 
his  board  paid  Henry  had  left  himself  just  $14  a  month,  only 
$2  more  than  the  original  allowance. 

ALTHOUGH  the  live-my-own-life  youngster  is  often  ex- 
•**•  tremely  trying  to  the  relief  workers  the  more  thoughtful 
among  them  see  his  independence  as  a  healthier  symptom  than 
complete  docility.  The  young  person  who  without  protest 
gives  every  cent  he  .makes  to  his  family  presents  symptoms  of 
delayed  maturity  and  poverty  of  spirit  that  hold  poor  augury 
for  his  future  as  a  human  being. 

"We  have  a  girl  now  that  one  of  our  case  workers,  who 
knows  her  mental  hygiene,  is  all  worked  up  over,"  says  a 
supervisor  in  an  eastern  city.  "She's  just  too  noble. 

"We  have  a  general  policy  on  exemptions  from  earnings 
before  budgeting  begins.  If  an  unmarried  child  is  the  wage 
earner  and  the  pay  is  less  than  $10  a  week  we  deduct  twenty 
cents  a  day  for  lunches,  whether  bought  or  carried,  car  fare 
as  needed,  and  $1.50  for  clothing  and  incidentals.  The  rest  is 
figured  as  family  income.  If  the  pay  is  more  than  $10  a  week 
one  third  is  left  free  to  the  earner  and  the  rest  is  budgeted. 
But  this  girl  Eva  doesn't  accept  anything  as  her  right.  She 
turns  over  her  pay  envelop  intact  to  her  father  with  a  con- 
scious virtue  that  makes  you  want  to  slap  her.  She's  eighteen, 
the  oldest  of  six  and  makes  $1 1  a  week.  She's  entitled  to  $2.75 
of  that  to  spend  on  herself.  But  she  walks  two  miles  to  work, 
carries  for  lunch  such  scraps  as  she  picks  up  and  wears  every- 
body's left  overs.  I'll  bet  she  hasn't  had  a  whole  pair  of  stock- 
ings for  six  months.  She's  the  little,  unattractive  one  in  a  big, 
handsome,  selfish  family  who  give  her  no  consideration  what- 
ever. Of  course  the  reason  for  her  attitude  is  plain — she  wants 
the  approval  of  her  family  and  gives  them  everything  in  an 
effort  to  gain  it.  And  she  has  no  chance  at  all. 

"That  case  worker  is  simply  losing  sleep  over  Eva.  She's 
been  over  and  over  the  budget  with  the  family  and  with  Eva. 
She's  passed  out  sound  doctrine  on  personality  development 
and  pointed  out  horrible  examples  of  its  lack.  Everybody 
agrees  with  her,  but  nothing  happens.  She  proposed  at  one 
stage  that  Eva  live  with  a  cousin,  pay  board  and  send  money 
home.  But  not  Eva.  Maybe  a  good  two-fisted  suitor  would 
bring  Eva  to, — or  perhaps  if  she  lost  her  job.  But  Eva  has 
nothing  to  lose  but  her  chains — and  she  loves  them." 

In  dealing  with  family  situations  created  by  earning  chil- 
dren the  best  rule,  workers  agree,  is  one  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  an  accordion.  Rigidity,  with  no  leeway  for 
varying  personalities,  will  bring  creeping  paralysis  to  any 
cooperative  working  relationship  with  the  family.  "Earning 
children  should  always  be  consulted  in  making  plans  with  a 
family,"  they  say.  "Often  their  attitude  may  become  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  decisions.  It  should  never  be  disregarded. 
We  are  pretty  inconsistent  about  this  whole  business  of  shift- 
ing family  responsibility  onto  girls  and  boys  and  of  putting 
pressure  on  the  filial  relationship.  If  we'll  take  time  to  ex- 
amine some  of  our  procedures  in  the  light  of  what  we  know 
about  personality  development  we'll  see  them  as  almost  cal- 
culated to  destroy  rather  than  to  conserve  values." 


Toward  Security  in  Health 

By  GRACE  ABBOTT 

Farmer  Chief,  US  Children's  Bureau;  Member,  Advisory  Council  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security 


WORK  and  health  are,  President  Roosevelt  has 
found,  the  two  essentials  for  security  for  the 
workers.  The  program  which  he  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  January  17  can,  as  he  recognized,  guarantee  neither. 
His  measures  should  be  considered  not  as  insuring  "security", 
the  quest  for  which  must  necessarily  continue  through  the 
years,  but  as  providing  progress  "toward  security".  Beyond 
the  specific  benefits  of  the  measures  he  recommends,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that,  for  the  first  time,  security  has  been 
made  a  goal  in  national  legislation. 

For  health,  the  immediate  problem  is  to  make  available 
what  science  now  offers  us  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
pf  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  our  knowledge.  In  ensuring  medical  care  the  first  barriers 
are  not  yet  overcome.  A  medical  committee  is  at  work  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  good 
medical  care  can  be  made  available  to  those  to  whom  it  now 
is  not  accessible.  It  has  a  choice  of  two  general  patterns — the 
English  and  Continental  policy  of  compulsory,  contributory 
health  insurance  with  limited  medical  care  and  cash  benefits 
to  the  workers  for  loss  of  time,  or  national  assistance  in  the 
provision  of  medical  care  by  the  states  out  of  tax  funds 
after  the  method  used  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

For  the  immediate  present  the  President  outlines  a  way  to 
proceed  by  means  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to  assist  the  states 
in  providing  corrective  treatment  for  crippled  children  and 
in  limited  experiments  in  a  few  rural  areas  with  a  maternal- 
nursing  and  maternal-care  program.  More  important,  he  has 
recommended  a  system  of  national  grants-in-aid  to  help  in 
the  'prevention  of  sickness,  and  in  promoting  the  physical 
well-being  of  both  children  and  adults. 

The  Public  Health  Committee,  composed  of  specialists  in. 
that  field,  recommended  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  general 
public-health  services  and  also  for  the  specialized  field  of 
maternal  and  infant  care,  and  in  increased  appropriations  for 
personnel  for  both  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  These  recommendations  have  passed  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  Advisory  Council,  the  Cabinet  Committee,  and 
the  President,  and  are  now  before  Congress. 

In  the  general  public-health  field  grants-in-aid  are  needed 
( 1 )  to  develop,  especially  in  rural  areas,  local  county  or  dis- 
trict health  organizations  with  the  necessary  professional  per- 
sonnel, and  (2)  to  strengthen  the  state  departments  of  health 
so  that  they  will  function  more  adequately  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  services  which  the  states  must,  themselves,  under- 
take to  render,  and  in  giving  the  assistance  and  leadership 
to  the  local  units  which  is  greatly  needed.  In  many  areas, 
sometimes  metropolitan,  but  more  often  small  urban  or  rural 
communities,  water  and  milk  supplies  are  not  yet  adequately 
safeguarded ;  sewage  disposal  is  dangerously  primitive ; 
streams  are  polluted  and  sometimes  used  for  irrigation;  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases  is  not  controlled,  and  health 
education  is  sadly  neglected.  These  are  matters  of  national 
as  well  as  local  concern.  They  affect  directly  the  problems 
of  sickness,  unemployment,  and  dependency.  They  obviously 
belong  in  a  security  program. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  of  the  general  health  of  the 
population,  a  special  program  for  promoting  the  optimum 


growth  and  development  of  children  is  now  universally 
recognized  as  necessary.  Children  are  not  pocket  editions  of 
adults,  needing  only  the  protection  against  disease  that  the 
adult  needs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  simple  fact 
to  anyone  who  has  a  baby  in  his  home.  But  it  has  often  been 
ignored  by  health  administrators.  Specialized  care  for  chil- 
dren must  begin  in  the  prenatal  period  and  ends  only  with 
graduation  into  adult  life. 

Protection  of  mothers  in  childbirth  is  a  fundamental  child- 
welfare  measure.  Adequate  maternal  care  often  decides 
whether  the  baby  survives  the  first  month  of  life,  while  the 
loss  of  the  mother  is  in  most  cases  irreplacable.  In  1933  more 
than  twelve  thousand  women  died  from  causes  assigned  to 
pregnancy  and  childbirth.  The  number  is  smaller  than  ten 
years  ago  principally  because  the  number  of  births  was 
smaller;  the  deathrate  from  puerperal  causes  has  declined 
very  little.  Sixty-two  deaths  per  10,000  live  births  was  the 
rate  for  the  United  States  in  1933,  but  behind  that  rate  one 
finds  the  very  much  smaller  one  of  44  in  Minnesota,  and  the 
very  high  rates  of  115  in  Georgia,  84  in  Louisiana,  82  in 
Nevada,  80  in  South  Carolina,  and  77  in  Texas.  Even  our 
lowest  state  and  local  rates  are  high  when  compared  with 
the  rates  of  well-supervised  out-patient  services  of  clinics  and 
hospitals.  They  are  high  when  compared  with  a  maternal 
deathrate  of  25  in  Japan,  of  26  in  Norway,  and  of  27  in 
Sweden.  Pregnancy  is  not  a  disease.  Lowering  the  deathrate 
of  women  in  childbirth  to  an  irreducible  minimum  is  neces- 
sary for  the  social  and  economic  security  of  the  home.  An 
educational  program  for  doctors,  nurses,  and  laity  is  recom- 
mended by  specialists  in  this  field ;  and  experiments  in  pro- 
viding nursing  and  consultation  services  for  rural  areas  is 
greatly  needed. 

|"N  reducing  the  infant-mortality  rate,  we  have  done  better, 
•*•  though  in  1933  there  still  were  more  than  120,000  babies 
who  died  during  their  first  year  of  life — 73,000  during  the 
first  month  of  life.  Deaths  under  one  year  of  age  constitute 
9  percent  of  the  total  deaths  in  the  United  States — those 
under  one  month  of  age  approximately  5  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, 77,059  stillbirths  were  registered  during  1933. 

Although  our  infant  deathrate  has  been  reduced  on  an 
average  of  2.7  percent  per  year  in  the  Birth  Registration 
Area  which  has  remained  constant  since  1921,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  The  greatest  reductions  have  been  made 
in  cities.  Since  1929  the  urban  infant  deathrate  in  the  United 
States  Registration  Area  has  been  lower  than  the  rural  rate. 
It  should  be  safer  to  be  a  baby  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city.  In  the  last  twenty  years  public  and  private  health  agen- 
cies have  done  much  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  crowded  city 
life  for  the  baby.  The  problems  of  the  health  of  the  city 
child  are  not  solved.  Far  from  it.  But  as  a  nation  we  also 
must  take  note  of  our  failure  to  make  equal  progress  in  the 
protection  of  the  country  child. 

The  United  States  infant  deathrate  was  58  in  both  1933 
and  1932 — the  lowest  in  our  history,  but  like  the  maternal 
rate,  this  average  conceals  not  only  what  amounts  to  relative 
losses  in  rural  areas,  but  the  very  high  rates  that  some  states 
still  had  in  1933,  such  as  Arizona  with  111;  New  Mexico, 
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136;  South  Carolina,  78.  In  contrast  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton that  year  reached  an  all-time  low  for  any  state  with  39 
infant  deaths  per  1000  live  births.  Eight  states  had  rates  of 
less  than  fifty  in  1933 ;  all  but  one  were  in  the  Far-West  or 
in  what  Mr.  Grundy  of  Pennsylvania  called  the  "backward" 
states  of  the  corn-belt.  New  Jersey  has  led  the  way  among 
the  eastern  and  industrial  states  to  a  rate  below  50.  But  we 
have  still  far  to  go.  In  1933  when  the  United  States  rate 
was  58,  available  information  shows  the  following  countries 
had  lower  rates:  Australia,  40;  Netherlands,  44;  New  Zeal- 
and, 31;  Sweden,  50;  Switzerland,  48.  The  task  ahead  of 
us  is  to  reduce  the  high  mortality  in  all  states  in  the  first 
month  of  life,  and  to  bring  up  to  standard  those  states  in 
which  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

For  this  we  need  better  maternal  care,  an  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  new-born  infants,  more 
adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  new-born — especially 
those  born  prematurely — and  an  extension  of  the  educational 
programs  for  infants  and  young  children  by  physicians  and 


nurses  attached  to  state  and  local  health  departments,  as 
well  as  further  control  of  communicable  disease,  of  milk  sup- 
ply and  other  general  health  measures.  In  most  states  recent 
years  have  seen  sharp  reductions  in  the  budgets  of  state  and 
local  departments  of  health,  especially  in  the  bureau  or  divi- 
sion of  child  health.  In  22  of  the  39  states  which  reported 
child-health  budgets  in  1934,  appropriations  were  at  least 
50  percent  less  that  year  than  in  1929.  Federal  grants-in-aid, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  are  needed  to  renew  and  increase  ' 
educational  facilities  of  state  and  local  health  departments 
essential  to  continue  our  past  progress  in  safeguarding  the 
health  and  life  of  children. 

Health  in  childhood  and  in  adult  life  is  not  an  impossible 
national  goal.  Encouragement  of  further  research  and  com- 
munity organization  to  make  available  what  now  is  known 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  Without  it  economic  security  and 
efficient  utilization  of  human  resources  is  in  large  measure 
impossible.  It  is  a  community  investment  which  yields  large 
returns  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 


Uncle  Sam's  Service 


By  LUTHER  GULICK 

Director,  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  Director  of  Research,  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Personne^   • 


THE  water-pressure  tank,  weighing  ten  tons,  of  the 
Oakley  Building  at  141  Austin  Avenue,  Chicago,  came 
crashing  down  through  seven  floors  on  an  otherwise 
normal  Wednesday  morning.  Six  persons  were  crushed  to 
death  and  a  number  injured.  This  particular  tank  had  been 
inspected  a  few  days  before  by  a  Chicago  city  inspector.  He 
came  in  with  his  report  forms  and  official  badge,  examined 
the  tank  and  its  underpinnings,  gave  it  his  OK  and  went  his 
way.  But  behind  that  badge  there  was  no  special  knowledge, 
no  training  for  the  job — there  was  just  an  unemployed  malt 
salesman  who  had  been  given  a  "temporary"  job  at  the 
behest  of  a  ward  politician.  And  the  tragedy  occurred. 

Civil  Service?  Oh,  yes,  Chicago  has  a  civil-service  system. 
Chicago  was  one  of  the  proud  pioneers.  But  in  common  with 
most  other  American  cities,  it  also  has  a  system  of  spoils 
politics,  and  a  system  of  citizen  neglect.  Chicago  is  a  typical 
American  city. 

Under  such  conditions  what  does  the  public  get  whether 
in  Chicago  or  one  of  the  other  of  the  country's  thousands  of 
towns — large  and  small?  It  gets  mediocre  and  incompetent 
public  service,  because  on  the  one  hand  unsuited  and  un- 
trained people  are  handling  the  public  work,  and  on  the 
other,  men  and  women  of  capacity  and  character  shun  the 
public  service  and  look  for  work  elsewhere. 

To  study  scientifically  this  whole  question  of  public-service 
personnel  in  its  many  ramifications,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  appointed,  over  a  year  ago  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel,  instructed  to  examine 
the  broad  problems  of  public  personnel  within  the  United 
States,  to  outline  a  program  for  future  action  and  to  present 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  American  people. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are:  L.  D.  Coffman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  chairman;  Louis 
Brownlow,  director,  Public  Administration  Clearing  House; 
Ralph  Budd,  president,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad; 
Arthur  L.  Day,  vice-president,  Corning  Glass  Works; 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  chairman,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago. 

In  the  preliminary  report  recently  made  public  (the  full  re- 


port, Better  Government  Personnel,  will  be  published  this 
month  by  Whittlesey  House)  the  Commission  says;  "A.ir»eri- 
can  national,  state,  and  local  governments  do  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  attract  to  their  service  their  full  share  of  the  men 
and  women  of  capacity  and  character." 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  many  cases  of  fine  and 
skilled  public  employes  and  the  good  plodding  service  ren- 
dered in  many  jurisdictions,  we,  as  a  nation,  must  recognize 
as  here  stated  that  government  doesn't  get  its  share  of  the 
country's  best  brains  and  skill.  The  brightest,  the  most  ener- 
getic, the  ablest  individuals  don't  go  into  public  service.  They 
go  into  the  professions.  They  go  to  the  great  corporations. 
They  set  up  for  themselves.  They  don't  go  to  the  civil-service 
commission  and  ask  for  an  examination ;  they  don't  even  go 
to  some  ward  leader  and  ask  for  a  job.  They  don't  want  to 
work  for  the  government. 

Why?  That's  another  question  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
asked  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  taking 
a  million  words  of  testimony.  A  digest  of  this  testimony 
will  soon  be  published.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  say : 

The  spoils  system,  the  use  of  the  public  payroll  for  charity, 
undiscriminating  criticism  of  public  employes,  and  the  failure 
to  adjust  our  ideas,  our  governmental  institutions,  and  our 
public  personnel  policies  to  the  social  and  economic  changes  since 
the  Civil  War,  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  condition. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  meat  in  that  short  sentence.  It 
harks  back  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  Lord  Bryce,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  William  Dudley  Foulke,  and  Judge  Seabury  in 
its  reference  to  "spoils."  It  rests  on  Recent  Social  Trends  and 
Beard's  American  Leviathan  in  its  reference  to  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  institutions  and  ideas  which  are  not  changed  to 
meet  changed  conditions.  And  it  puts  its  finger  on  an  entirely 
new  point,  strangely  neglected  thus  far,  "the  use  of  the  public 
payroll  for  charity."  Probably  charity  on  the  payroll  has 
more  to  answer  for  than  politics.  The  failure  to  recognize 
this  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  our  failure  to  make  more 
conspicuous  progress  toward  the  improvement  of  government 
personnel  in  the  past  generation. 
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Here  we  are,  125  million  people  taking  care  of  our  most 
pressing  common  needs  through  175,000  autonomous  govern- 
mental units  which  employ  three  and  a  quarter  million  men 
and  women  to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  activities  of  those 
governments.  The  work  is  essential;  without  it  our  whole 
system  of  liberty  and  life  would  collapse.  The  work  is  in- 
creasingly complicated,  and  subject  to  sudden  change. 

Government  requires  (a)  more  and  more  technicians  who 
know  the  how  of  modern  science,  (b)  more  and  more  ad- 
ministrators who  can  make  a  unified  and  consistent  pattern 
out  of  a  complex  of  activities,  and  (c)  more  and  more  men 
and  women  who  have  protoplasmic  minds  and  characters, 
that  is,  the  innate  power  of  growth,  imagination  and  adapta- 
tion. Yet  we  tolerate  the  spoils  system.  How  can  we  expect 
able  technicians  to  compete  under  such  conditions? 

Two  facts — the  wide  range  of  human  capacity  and  char- 
acter, and  the  existence  of  an  unregimented  society — have 
deep  significance  in  the  personnel  problem :  outstanding  ca- 
pacity orients  itself,  not  always  but  certainly  in  a  higher 
ratio  than  by  the  laws  of  chance.  At  least,  outstanding 
capacity  can  generally  eliminate  itself  from  an  undesired 
environment. 

Human  beings  are  vastly  different  in  capacity  and  char- 
acter. Science  is  beginning  to  find  this  out  all  over  again 
after  running  off  the  track  following  its  collision  with  the 
democratic  dogma.  One  of  these  days  we  shall  begin  to  have 
"personality  spectra"  against  which  we  can  measure  the 
nature  and  promise  of  a  man  through  all  his  essential  indi- 
vidual color  bands  and  bars  sinister.  But  we  do  not  have  to 
await  this  day  of  measured  personality  to  accept  the  fact  of 
differentiation  and  at  least  abandon  the  fallacy  of  uniformity. 
Men  are  not  "created  equal."  They  are  created  unequal ; 
they  have  different  capacities,  characteristics  and  desires  and, 
therefore,  require  different  food,  different  education,  differ- 
ent outlets,  different  work,  different  surroundings.  Happi- 
ness and  usefulness  for  the  individual  cannot  be  found,  one 
suspects,  without  at  least  some  recognition  of  these  require- 
ments of  individuality. 

Under  a  free,  or  shall  we  say  nonregimented,  society,  we 
give  each  person  enough  rope  so  he  can  more  or  less  make 
his  own  individual  adjustments  eventually  (if  it  is  not  too 


late)  to  suit  himself.  At  least  that  is  the  idea,  though  many 
ropes  are  far  too  short.  But  there  has  really  been  great  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country.  If  you  take  any  group  working  to- 
gether in  any  enterprise,  you  will  find  that  they  come  there 
over  the  most  devious,  diverse,  and  individual  avenues. 

This  explains  the  failure  of  American  government  to  have 
in  its  service  its  full  share  of  men  and  women  of  outstanding 
capacity  and  character.  They  have  been  repelled  by  govern- 
ment employment,  they  have  been  attracted  to  other  fields. 
The  reason,  as  already  indicated,  is  not  far  to  seek:  the 
opportunities  for  a  respected,  absorbing,  remunerative  career, 
based  on  capacity  and  work  done,  have  been  little  or  nil  in 
the  public  service  and  extensive  in  private  life. 

The  cure  is  thus  not  hard  to  specify.  We  must  transform 
the  public  service  to  a  career  basis,  that  is,  we  must  plan  to 
recruit  to  the  public  service  young  men  and  women,  on  the 
basis  of  capacity,  and  provide  for  their  advancement  with 
their  growth,  to  positions  of  respect  and  honor.  How  to  effect 
this  transformation  is  another  matter.  In  a  later  article,  the 
changes  and  devices  necessary  to  bring  this  about  will  be 
discussed — a  subject  which  has  been  given  much  attention  in 
the  report  of  the  commission. 

It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  first  of  all  we  shall  have  to 
abandon  many  pet  American  ideas  before  we  can  place  the 
public  service  on  a  career  basis.  We  shall  have  to  get  along 
without  spoils  to  maintain  political  parties;  we  shall  have  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  public  payroll  as  support  for  the 
poor,  the  veterans,  and  the  aged  (page  "security"!);  we 
shall  have  to  abandon  "home-town  jobs  for  the  home-town 
boys,"  and  the  sacred  doctrine  of  "rotation  in  office"  as 
applied  to  appointed  administrative  personnel.  It  will  be 
hard  for  many  people  to  admit  that  the  work  of  government 
is  not  so  simple  that  it  can  be  discharged  by  any  person  of 
average  ability,  and  that  any  "business  man"  can  step  into 
any  administrative  post  successfully.  It  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  change  some  of  these  old  ideas.  But  haven't  we  dis- 
covered from  experience  that  government  operated  without  a 
skilled,  high  grade,  career  personnel  will  continue  in  its  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  its  real  functions?  Or  do  we  have  to  wait 
till  more  and  more  of  us  are  crushed  by  falling  water  tanks? 
That  inefficient  city  inspector  in  Chicago  is  not  unique. 


John  Linden  Keeps  His  Shop 

By  H.  S.  WHITTMAN  and  GILES  ELDRED 
Small  Trades  Division,  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission 


JOHN  LINDEN  had  his  own  business,  a  one-man  bar- 
bering  and  hair-dressing  shop,  from  which  he  supported 
his  wife  and  boy.  It  was  not  an  impressive  establish- 
ment, but  it  was  his  own.  The  family  lived  in  the  two  rooms 
behind  the  shop.  Then  came  depression  and  a  sharp  drop  in 
trade.  The  wife  had  a  spell  of  sickness;  John  had  to  chip  in 
on  the  funeral  expenses  of  a  distant  relative.  Bad  luck  ac- 
cumulated. The  rent  of  $40  could  not  be  paid  first  for  one 
month,  then  another  and  another.  Presently  it  had  piled  up 
to  $316  and  John  was  threatened  with  an  eviction  and  a 
judgment  for  the  arrears.  It  meant  the  loss  of  his  home,  his 
livelihood,  his  whole  footing  as  a  self-supporting  man. 

In  desperation  he  went  to  "the  relief"  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  pay  his  back  rent  and  so  permit  him  to  continue  in 
business.  Freed  of  that  load  he  believed  he  could  still  keep 
his  family  going.  The  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission, 
he  quickly  learned,  was  not  paying  back  rents,  but  because  of 


the  frequent  occurrence  of  predicaments  like  John  Linden's 
it  had  developed  a  department  practiced  in  examining  the 
situation  of  small  business  men  threatened  with  extinction 
and,  should  the  circumstances  warrant,  in  using  relief  to  keep 
the  family  going  while  the  business  worked  out  of  its  crisis. 
An  examination  of  John  Linden's  books  showed  an  average 
gross  income  of  $85  for  the  two  preceding  months.  The 
operating  expenses  of  the  shop,  including  the  rent,  came  to 
$49.  An  adjustment  of  the  old  debt,  a  supplementation  with 
relief  of  household  expenses  until  business  picked  up,  would 
keep  John  Linden  a  going  concern  with  every  prospect  that 
within  a  short  time  he  would  be  on  his  feet  again.  The  alter- 
native was  the  complete  dependence  of  him  and  his  family 
for  no  one  knew  how  long,  with  inevitable  loss  of  morale 
through  enforced  idleness.  In  a  three-way  conference  of  the 
landlord,  John  Linden  and  the  relief  worker,  it  was  agreed 
that  $60  should  be  knocked  off  the  back  rent,  that  the  rent 
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should  be  reduced  to  $35,  that  current  rent  and  $5  monthly 
on  arrears  should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  income  of  the  shop, 
that  John  Linden  would  make  to  the  relief  office  semi- 
monthly accountings  of  his  cash  income  and  expenditures  and 
that  the  relief  office  would  supply  a  food  order  to  the  extent 
of  the  budgetary  deficiency  of  earnings  applicable  to  family 
expenses.  John  Linden's  business  has  been  saved,  the  landlord 
is  getting  his  money  regularly  and  the  cost  in  relief  funds  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  family 
been  permitted  to  become  wholly  dependent. 

There  are  hundreds  of  small  businesses  in  Chicago — little 
family-operated  restaurants,  backroom  print-shops,  hole-in- 
the-wall  odds  and  ends  stores — where  the  small-trades  depart- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Relief  Commission  has  been  called 
in  as  the  business  doctor  to  examine,  diagnose  and  prescribe. 
The  purpose  of  the  department  is  not  to  save  a  poor  invest- 
ment, to  prop  up  inefficient  management  or  to  subsidize  any 
business  permanently  with  public  funds.  Its  purpose  is: 

To  prevent  enforced  idleness  and  to  provide  occupation  for 
clients  and  their  families  in  their  own  shops. 

To  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  a  forced  sale  and  complete  depend- 
ence. 

To  provide  partial  support  for  the  family  while  helping  them 
to  help  themselves. 

To  assist  those  partially  self-sustaining  to  become  fully  so 
either  by  temporary  assistance,  suggestions  of  management  or 
referral  of  business. 

To  each  of  the  district  offices  of  the  Field  Service  Division 
of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  there  is  now 
attached  a  trained  case  worker  with  business  background 
who  deals  with  all  small-trades  cases,  the  family  as  well  as 
the  business  situation.  A  set  of  forms  for  investigation  and 
accounting  ensures  uniform  procedures  in  all  offices.  These 
forms  are  designed  to  secure  a  complete  picture  of  the  history 
and  status  of  the  business,  to  show  its  profit-or-loss  trend 
month  by  month,  and  its  relation  to  necessary  family  main- 
tainance  expenditures. 

Many  factors  must  be  considered  in  reviewing  the  applica- 
tion of  a  small  business  man  for  relief,  each  one  of  which  may 
develop  unexpected  aspects.  The  location  and  physical  set-up 
must  be  weighed,  also  the  condition  and  salability  of  stock, 
and  of  course  the  extent  of  secured  and  unsecured  liabilities. 
Fixed  expenses,  which  go  on  whether  much  or  little  business 
is  transacted,  must  be  scrutinized  and  compared  with  those  of 
similar  businesses  in  the  neighborhood.  The  gross  business  and 
the  percentage  of  profits  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
with  seasonal  factors  taken  into  account,  must  be  examined. 

If  these  factors  are  favorable  the  small-trades  worker  pro- 
ceeds to  an  agreement  with  the  client  by  which  business  ex- 
penses are  a  first  charge  on  business  income  with  household 
expenses  a  secondary  charge  and  with  relief  filling  such  gaps 
in  the  family  budget  as  may  occur  from  fortnight  to  fortnight. 
If  after  several  months'  trial  the  business  does  not  maintain  a 
reasonable  expectancy  of  getting  off  the  rocks  the  possibility 
of  discontinuance  must  be  raised  with  a  weighing  of  social  as 
well  as  economic  factors.  For  instance:  can  the  client  be  ad- 
justed to  another  type  of  work,  what  are  the  physical  and 
mental  elements  for  and  against  a  successful  adjustment, 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  family? 

In  Chicago  we  have  two  types  of  small-trade  clients ;  first, 
those  who  have  always  been  in  business  for  themselves,  who 
have  a  considerable  stock,  an  established  good-will  and  a  sub- 
stantial equity  in  equipment  and  fixtures;  second,  those  who, 
losing  employment  since  1929,  have  gone  into  business  for 
themselves,  have  only  a  small  investment  and  have  more  hope 


than  evidence  of  permanent  establishment.  Both  groups  are 
however  getting  enough  from  their  business  partially  to  sup- 
port their  families.  There  is  .generally  little  distinction 
accorded  them  in  their  treatment  by  the  relief  organization, 
but  in  the  event  of  a  close  decision  more  weight  would  prob- 
ably be  given  to  the  claims  of  the  permanent  group. 

The  relief  organization  does  all  it  can  to  help  a  struggling 
business  man  on  relief  by  putting  its  own  business  in  his  way. 
It  distributes  its  own  moving  and  shoe-repair  work,  amount- 
ing some  months  to  upwards  of  $3000,  among  its  client  mov- 
ers and  cobblers.  The  actual  profits  of  such  transactions 
are  deducted  from  the  relief  order.  Certain  clients  in  the 
waste-paper  business  have  the  collection  privilege  in  the  dis- 
trict offices.  Truck-owning  clients  are  employed  to  haul  the 
produce  of  relief  gardens  to  the  canning  factories.  Each  dis- 
trict office  has  its  list  of  small-trade  clients  for  the  use  of  the 
staff  in  referring  business. 

T"\  URING  a  single  month  a  total  of  861  small-trade  cases 
•*-^  were  active  within  the  city  limits  representing  some  124 
types  of  business,  among  them  ninety  barber  shops,  eighty 
shoe-repairers,  forty-nine  tailoring  shops,  forty-eight  movers 
and  forty-seven  rooming-houses.  Of  all  the  active  cases  77 
percent  were  enabled,  by  virtue  of  business  income,  to  keep 
their  businesses  going  and  also  to  meet  the  rent,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity bills  and  certain  other  legitimate  expenditures  of  their 
households.  They  required  from  relief  sources  only  food  or 
food  supplementation. 

A  policy  developed  out  of  the  experience  of  the  small- 
trades  department  dictates  that  no  direct  relief  payments 
shall  be  made  for  the  business  itself  including  such  items  as 
rent,  gas,  light,  equipment  and  stock.  These  are  legitimate 
charges  on  the  business  and  should  be  met  from  business  in- 
come. Payment  on  store  equipment  or  fixtures  may  be  made 
from  business  income  where  such  payments  are  necessary  to 
retain  possession  of  required  articles.  Payments  on  back  bills 
for  merchandise  cannot  be  considered  for  payment.  The 
creditor  must  carry  the  client  at  this  point.  Only  bills  in- 
curred after  the  small-trades  department  became  active  in  the 
case  are  considered  as  current.  A  strictly  cash  basis  is  en- 
couraged. Any  business  grossing  over  $250  a  month  comes  to 
the  special  attention  of  the  supervisor  of  the  department,  as 
does  any  business  which,  failing  to  maintain  its  status  quo, 
gives  indication  that  it  should  be  closed  out. 

The  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  was  forced  by 
stress  of  circumstances  into  undertaking  the  supplementation 
of  business  income  with  relief,  a  form  of  case  work  not  un- 
known to  private  family-welfare  societies,  but  with  small 
precedent,  if  any,  in  public-relief  work.  Being  an  innovation 
it  has  been  criticized  and  its  pros  and  cons  widely  discussed. 
The  success  in  any  case  rests  squarely  on  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  business  man  and  of  the  relief  worker  and  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  them.  Given  full  and  candid  cooperation 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  light  of  Chicago's  experience, 
the  arrangement  should  not  work  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  certainly  would  be  no  gain  for  society  and  no 
profit  to  the  relief  funds  for  John  Linden  to  be  thrown  out 
of  his  little  shop,  with  the  loss  of  his  equipment,  becoming  as 
a  result  a  complete  charge  on  the  community.  As  it  is  he  is 
occupied  and  hopeful.  The  morale  of  his  family  is  high,  and  if 
the  present  rising  curve  in  his  business  continues  he  will,  with 
any  luck  at  all,  be  off  relief  by  spring.  And  this  at  an  expense, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  of  about  half  what  it  would  have  cost 
to  let  him  and  his  family  slide  off  the  economic  edge  into  the 
chasm  of  complete  dependency. 


The  Alien  Before  Congress 


By  GEORGE  L.  WARREN 

Director,  International  Migration  Service 


THERE  are  few  subjects  of  national  interest  today  about 
which  there  is  greater  misinformation,  misunderstand- 
ing and  prejudice  than  that  of  legislation  affecting 
aliens.  So  acute  throughout  the  world  is  the  problem  of  the 
status  of  aliens,  their  admission,  exclusion,  deportation,  and 
the  degree  of  opportunity  which  they  may  have  as  residents, 
that  the  League  of  Nations,  in  December  1933,  appointed  a 
special  temporary  committee  of  assistance  to  aliens,  made  up 
of  government  experts,  to  advise  the  League  Council  on  the 
subject.  Recently  this  committee  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  a  tentative  multi-laterial  draft  convention 
and  a  series  of  recommendations  as  to  administrative  proce- 
dures concerning  the  treatment  of  the  alien.  Among  other 
things,  it  proposes  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  alien  be 
assimilated  in  status  similar  to  that  of  the  citizen  and  given 
equal  treatment  in  matters  of  assistance,  relief  and  oppor- 
tunities of  employment. 

The  spirit  of  the  convention  and  the  recommendations  are 
frankly  in  conflict  with  the  proposals  contained  in  most  of  the 
bills  before  the  present  United  States  Congress.  At  this  writ- 
ing thirty-six  bills  have  already  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  dealing  with  immigration,  naturalization  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  foreign-born.  The  majority  of 
them  would  increase  the  disabilities  to  which  aliens  are  al- 
ready subject  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Three  bills  propose  that  any  alien 
who  fails  to  become  a  citizen  within  a  given  period  shall  be 
deported.  Four  limit  further  than  at  present  the  alien's  op- 
portunities for  both  public  and  private  employment.  Several 
bills  provide  drastic  deportation  regulations. 

Only  one  bill,  which  will  probably  have  been  introduced 
before  these  words  are  read,  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  League 
Committee  report,  and  the  Ellis  Island  Committee  appointed 
in  June  1933  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  (see  The  Survey, 
April  1934,  page  115)  "to  inquire  impartially  into  the  con- 
ditions at  Ellis  Island  and  the  welfare  of  immigrants  gen- 
erally and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Department."  It  is  significant  that  this  committee  of  fifty, 
assisted  by  prof  essional  consultants  experienced  in  dealing  with 
the  social,  legal  and  economic  problems  of  immigrants,  aliens 
and  foreign-born,  presented  recommendations  as  to  procedures 
and  standards  of  treatment  closely  approximating  the  pro- 
posals of  the  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Although  in  the  main  the  purpose  of  the  present  immigra- 
tion law  is  admirable — to  remove  from  the  country  those 
aliens  who  have  transgressed  specific  laws  or  whose  immi- 
gration has  been  a  failure, — it  is  not  generally  understood  or 
realized  that  these  mandatory  laws  result  in  actually  separat- 
ing families.  Husbands  and  breadwinners  are  deported,  leav- 
ing dependent  families  behind.  Children  are  taken  from 
parents  and  removed  to  countries  where  they  have  no  rela- 
tives. Residents  for  many  years  in  this  country  are  forced  to 
go  to  countries  where  no  social  or  economic  opportunities 
exist  for  them.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  cited  last  spring  546  cases  in 
which  prospective  deportees  will  leave  behind  987  members 
of  their  families  who  are  American  citizens  or  aliens  legally 


resident  in  the  country,  665  of  whom  are  dependent  upon  the 
deportees  and  will  unquestionably  become  public  charges. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  under  Commissioner  Daniel  W.  Mac- 
Cormack  has  already  initiated  many  of  the  changes  in  admin- 
istrative procedures  recommended  in  the  Ellis  Island  report; 
there  remain,  however,  certain  very  important  proposals 
which  must  be  acted  upon  by  Congress.  These  legislative  pro- 
posals, are  included  in  a  bill  referred  to  above. 

One  proposal  is  that  the  secretary  of  labor  be  given  discre- 
tion to  allow  an  alien  subject  to  deportation  to  remain  in  the 
United  States,  if  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  has  not  en- 
gaged in  subversive  political  agitation  or  conduct,  and  if  he 
has  lived  in  the  United  States  continuously  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  ten  years,  or  if  he  has  a  near  relative  permanently 
admitted  or  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Illustrative  of  this  type  of  situation  is  the  case  of  the  secre- 
tary of  an  Ukrainian  sick  benefit  organization.  He  entered  the 
country  illegally  before  1924  and  was,  under  the  law,  not  sub- 
ject to  deportation  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  country. 
Later  he  attended  a  convention  of  his  society  in  Rochester, 
traveling  by  a  route  which  passed  through  Canada.  Although 
he  never  left  the  train  there,  his  trip  involved  a  "re-entry" 
into  the  United  States,  thus  rendering  his  deportation  man- 
datory. Deportation  will  separate  him  from  his  legally  resi- 
dent wife  and  four  children,  two  of  whom  were  born  here. 

A  second  proposal  is  that  the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  cer- 
tificate of  registry  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the  acquiring 
of  citizenship  be  extended  to  any  alien  not  ineligible  to  citi- 
zenship by  reason  of  race  who,  ( 1 )  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  continuously  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  filing  of  his  application;  (2)  is  a  person 
of  good  moral  character;  and  (3)  is  not  subject  to  deporta- 
tion, or  if  so,  that  with  respect  to  each  ground  for  his  deporta- 
tion an  order  that  he  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  has  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  labor, — such  alien 
to  be  charged  against  the  quota  of  his  country.  This  change  in 
the  law  would  provide  a  method  for  regularizing  the  anomal- 
ous status  of  a  large  number  of  resident  individuals  as  to 
whose  entry  there  is  no  record  of  admission  for  permanent 
residence  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  become  citizens  nor 
leave  the  country  for  a  temporary  visit.  Remedial  legislation 
has  already  passed  the  Congress  as  to  individuals  whose  entry 
occurred  prior  to  June  3,  1921,  but  those  who  entered  be- 
tween this  date  and  July  1,  1924,  are  still  unable  to  acquire 
citizenship. 

Illustrative  of  this  group  is  a  young  Russian  woman  who 
entered  as  a  visitor  before  July  1,  1924,  lost  her  Russian  citi- 
zenship because  of  political  changes  in  Russia,  and  has  been 
unable  to  leave  the  country  because  of  her  staatenlos  condi- 
tion. Although  she  is  now  a  self-respecting  and  self-dependent 
resident,  she  cannot  acquire  citizenship,  nor  leave  the  country 
for  any  purpose  because  in  doing  so  she  will  lose  her  present 
advantage  of  residence. 

Again  it  frequently  happens  that  those  who  have  been 
admitted  as  visitors  or  students  for  temporary  periods  of  time 
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experience  such  changes  in  their  social  situations  that  per- 
manent residence  for  them  is  desirable  and  in  the  interest 
of  this  country.  Under  the  law,  such  individuals  must  leave 
the  country,  proceed  to  another  country,  and  reapply  for 
admission,  resulting  in  great  cost  and  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, and  in  separation  for  long  periods  from  their  families. 

Take  the  situation  of  the  Russian  girl  who  escaped  to 
Manchuria  and  later  came  to  this  country  in  the  company  of 
an  American  woman,  who  agreed  to  finance  her  medical  edu- 
cation. Because  of  financial  reverses,  the  American  woman 
was  unable  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  and  the  Russian 
girl  thereafter  married  an  American  farmer.  The  couple  now 
have  an  American-born  child.  Yet  the  woman  must  now  be 
deported  to  Manchuria  and  there  reapply,  after  a  year,  for 
admission  to  the  United  States. 

To  correct  such  a  situation  as  this  the  third  provision  of  the 
new  bill  proposes  that  any  alien  who  has  been  admitted  in 
good  faith  as  a  non-immigrant,  visitor  or  student,  and  who 
desires  to  remain  permanently  in  the  United  States,  and  who, 
if  he  left  the  United  States,  would  be  entitled  to  return  for 
permanent  residence  as  a  non-quota  or  preference-quota  immi- 
grant by  reason  of  his  relationship  to  an  American  citizen, 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  labor,  have  his 
status  adjusted  without  leaving  the  country,  and  his  per- 
manent entry  charged  against  the  quota  of  his  country. 

Under  the  present  law,  persons  convicted  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude  and  carrying  a  sentence  of  one  year  or 
more  may  be  deported  if  the  crime  occurs  within  five  years 
after  entry,  and  aliens  having  two  such  convictions  after  1917 
may  be  deported  at  any  time.  To  strengthen  the  law  in  this 
respect  it  is  proposed  to  permit  deportation  of  a  criminal 
without  reference  to  punishment  by  sentence  or  imprisonment, 
if  he  ( 1 )  has  been  convicted  of  two  or  more  crimes  involving 
moral  turpitude  committed  in  this  country  on  two  or  more 
separate  occasions,  even  if  the  crimes  were  not  punished  by 
sentences  of  imprisonment;  or  (2)  knowingly  encouraged  or 
assisted  another,  for  gain,  to  enter  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  if  the  secretary  of  labor  finds  the  deportation 
of  such  alien  is  in  the  public  interest.  Many  recidivists  appear- 
ing before  our  courts  at  present  evade  the  technical  provisions 
of  the  deportation  laws  and  consequently  remain  in  the  coun- 
try as  danger  spots  in  their  communities,  whereas  others  of 
good  moral  character  are  mandatorily  deported  with  drastic 
social  consequences  to  their  dependent  wives  and  children. 

HP  HE  new  legislation  now  proposed  is  unanimously  sup- 
•*•  ported  by  social  agencies  engaged  in  service  to  the  foreign- 
born,  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Labor,  and  by  the  Ellis  Island  Committee. 
It  merits,  these  responsible  bodies  believe,  the  interest  and 
active  support  of  all  of  those  who  hold  that  aliens  are  human 
beings  for  whom  we,  as  a  people,  have  assumed  some  respon- 
sibility by  admitting  them  into  the  country.  Is  it  not  con- 
sistent that,  in  so  far  as  our  laws  permit  permanent  residence, 
we  must  provide  decent  opportunities  of  livelihood  and  stand- 
ards of  living  for  them  free  from  the  constant  insecurity  of 
uncertain  legal  status?  Those  who  oppose  this  program,  the 
product  of  conscientious  study  on  the  part  of  reasonable 
groups,  are,  one  is  forced  to  conclude,  motivated  by  prejudice 
and  the  fear  of  granting  discretionary  powers  to  administra- 
tive officers.  The  discomforts  and  sufferings  created  by  the 
depression  and  the  turmoil  in  which  we  are  living  should  not 
stimulate  further  repressive  measures  aimed  at  those  "who 
do  not  belong"  and  who  are  in  the  weakest  position  to  defend 
themselves. 


Immigration  Control 

By  JOHN  F.  MOORS 
President,  Family   Welfare   Society,  Boston 

THE  birth  of  the  Dionne  quintuplets  has  aroused  more 
widespread  interest  than  the  births  of  5  million  other 
babies ;  the  loss  at  sea,  the  other  day,  of  fourteen  sailors 
from  a  capsized  lifeboat  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
weekly  automobile  deathtoll  of  many  times  that  number. 

So  now  public  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  suffering 
of  individuals  under  our  restrictive  immigration  laws  while 
the  dire  effects  of  inadequate  restriction  upon  our  millions 
of  unemployed  is  hardly  mentioned.  By  all  means  let  lovers 
of  mankind  unite  in  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  unneces- 
sary hardship,  but  let  them  also  remember  that  they  must 
not,  make  millions  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

Uncontrolled  immigration  has  been  a  means  of  spreading 
mass  poverty,  which  is  far  more  permanent  and  causes  far 
more  suffering  than  the  hardships  to  individuals,  however 
sad,  caused  by  restrictive  laws.  The  time  was  when  many 
tender-hearted  people  were  most  concerned  over  the  plight 
of  immigrants  crowded  under  noisome  conditions  into  old- 
fashioned  steerage  quarters.  When  later  these  newcomers, 
clad  in  their  native  garbs,  were  transported  in  open  barges 
through  the  streets  at  the  ports  of  disembarkation,  the  Ameri- 
can populace  was  merely  amused,  and  thought  little  more  of 
it.  But  a  stupendous  change  went  unheeded.  Immigration,  a 
good  thing  in  moderation,  was  leading  to  exploitation  of  a 
kind  which  was  lowering  the  standard  of  living  among  mil- 
lions. Uncontrolled,  as  it  was,  it  not  only  increased  mass 
poverty  by  leaps  and  bounds  but  congestion  in  the  cities  be- 
came a  formidable  problem;  sweatshops  multiplied,  and  the 
whole  character  of  American  industrial  life  suffered. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  countries,  whence  the  picturesque 
groups  came,  no  permanent  relief  to  over-population  oc- 
curred. Note,  for  example,  that  in  Italy,  from  which  millions 
have  emigrated,  over-population  has  continued,  while  in 
France,  from  which  for  generations  there  has  been  no  mass 
emigration,  there  is  no  such  problem. 

The  advocates  of  limitation  and  control  of  immigration 
are  no  more  hard-hearted  than  those  who  object  to  our  re- 
strictive laws  on  the  ground  of  inhumanity.  The  difference 
of  opinion  which  exists  in  the  ranks  of  social  and  philan- 
thropic workers  is  one  of  discernment  and  perspective,  but 
it  is  a  difference  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  legislation  for  removal  of  hardships  offered  in  the 
last  Congress  and,  I  understand,  to  be  urged  in  the  present 
session,  has  been  sponsored  by  many  who  through  race  inter- 
ests have  been  lifelong  opponents  of  all  practical  measures 
for  limiting  and  controlling  immigration.  It  is  secretly  fa- 
vored by  others  who  have  been  active  opponents  of  restric- 
tion from  financial  motives.  Its  provisions  are  such  as  prac- 
tically to  make  the  entire  body  of  immigration  law  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  a  single  official.  It  is  an  example  of 
government  by  men  and  not  by  laws.  It  opens  unlimited 
opportunity  for  manipulation  by  persons  actuated  by  racial, 
political  and  mercenary  considerations,  whose  activities  in 
the  past  bode  ill  for  the  future  of  any  such  law. 

May  it  not  be  well  for  those  whose  work  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  abatement  of  human  suffering,  but  who  may 
differ  on  this  question,  to  get  together  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  this  problem  without  the  intervention  of  other  in- 
terests, whether  racial  or  mercenary.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
lessen  the  cases  of  individual  hardship  without  weakening 
laws  which  protect  us  from  still  greater  hardships? 
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New  Fields  for  Social  Work 

HP  HE  primary  concern  of  this  new  legislation,  national 
and  state,  is  with  insecurity  made  secure.  The  primary 
test  is  what  is  held  out  to  men,  women  and  children  in 
jeopardy.  The  central  core  of  all  such  systematized  protec- 
tion is  how  it  is  to  be  rendered,  the  service  that  makes  it  deft 
and  sure  no  less  than  the  money  that  yields  the  security.  The 
taxpayer  and  the  financial  agencies  of  government  have  their 
stake  in  the  new  system.  These  measures  bear  especially  on 
the  needs  of  wage  earners,  and  labor  will  have  a  role  to  play 
in  any  organic  setup.  But  it  is  pertinent  for  a  journal  devoted 
to  social  work  and  the  social  professions  to  visualize  their 
place  in  the  cast  of  characters.  Unemployment  relief  has 
drawn  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women  from  all  vocations 
into  its  emergent  work  of  administration.  Here  we  see  oppor- 
tunities for  work  of  a  more  enduring  sort,  a  wide  range  of 
new  and  expanded  public  services,  safeguarded  by  the  merit 
system.  First  comes  the  call  for  participation  in  the  activities 
of  work  relief,  which  will  not  only  require  staffs  for  its  direct 
administration  but  will  make  heavy  demands  on  the  Federal 
Reemployment  Service.  The  Wagner-Lewis  Act  will  give  a 
new  shove  to  the  establishment  of  federal-state  employment 
services  and  their  expansion  also  to  take  over  intricate  activ- 
ities, a  year  or  so  hence,  bound  up  with  unemployment 
compensation.  Whatever  the  division  between  federal  and 
local  maintenance  of  unemployment  relief,  and  however 
large  the  new  emergent  employment  projects  or  large  the 
gains  in  industrial  recovery,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
there  will  be  a  long  overhang  of  need  to  be  met  by  skilled 
relief  workers.  At  the  same  time  social  workers  everywhere 
will  be  in  demand  for  responsible  tasks  thrown  open  by  the 
federal-aid  measures — instituting  and  reinforcing  the  work 
of  old-age  pension  bureaus,  public-health  and  child-health 
activities,  and  the  new  programs  for  dependent  and  crippled 
children.  And  with  health  insurance  in  the  offing,  physicians, 
nurses  and  social  workers  will  take  their  places  in  the  new 
front  line  of  defense  and  prevention  against  sickness. 

"Security  Next" 

HP  HAT  was  the  slogan  the  Survey  Graphic  carried  on  the 
•*•  cover  of  our  special  number  on  Unemployment  and 
Ways  Out — April  1929.  Six  years — and  that  long  next  can 
be  overtaken  this  winter  by  constructive  action  at  Washing- 
ton and  forty-four  state  capitals.  The  President  staked  out  the 
field  in  his  June  message : 

This  security  for  the  individual  and  for  the  family  concerns 
itself  primarily  with  three  factors.  People  want  decent  homes  to 
live  in;  they  want  to  locate  them  where  they  can  engage  in 
productive  work;  and  they  want  some  safeguard  against  misfor- 
tunes which  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  in  this  man-made  world. 

The  last  clause  was  taken  for  its  text  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  in  its  report  of  January  15 
on  which  the  Wagner-Lewis  bill  is  based.  The  bill  itself,  as 
introduced,  is  an  omnibus  measure,  its  provisions  so  interlaced 
as  to  be  confusing  to  the  reader.  But  the  report  itself  is  or- 
ganized in  a  way  which  reveals  the  perspective  and  structure 
of  the  administration's  program.  The  validity  and  shortcom- 
ings of  particular  proposals  are  taken  up  elsewhere  in  this 


issue,  and  will  be  in  subsequent  appraisals.  But  the  main  out- 
lines stand :  lines  of  action  for  employment  assurance,  unem- 
ployment compensation;  security  for  old  age  and  childhood 
and  against  the  risks  arising  out  of  ill  health.  Six  years  ago 
these  had  their  counterparts  in  the  pioneer  legislation  of  other 
countries,  but  had  small  chance  of  enactment  on  a  country- 
wide scale  here.  The  hard  times  has  been  a  fruitful  school 
master  to  the  New  World,  and  the  New  Deal  in  turn  has 
incorporated  dynamic  innovations  which  should  contribute  to 
human  engineering  everywhere  in  confronting  the  half-met 
hazards  of  modern  life. 

To  Abolish  Child  Labor  Permanently 

VX7HY  all  the  pother  about  ratifying  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  if,  as  its  opponents  are  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing, child  labor  has  already  been  abolished  under  the  NRA 
codes?  The  salient  facts  are  these.  At  least  100,000  children 
have  been  removed  from  industrial  employment  and  50,000 
more  excluded  from  dangerous  pursuits.  All  but  thirteen  of 
the  codes  prohibit  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  under 
sixteen;  some  of  these  allow  only  part-time  employment,  as 
in  the  retailing,  motion-picture,  radio-broadcasting  and  theater 
codes,  and  establish  some  safeguards  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  children ;  the  newspaper  code,  however,  merely  for- 
bids the  sale  of  nevyspapers  at  night  by  children  under  six- 
teen. Seventy-eight  codes — including  iron  and  steel — fail  to 
provide  against  the  employment  of  persons  under  eighteen 
in  dangerous  work.  Some  occupations,  among  which  indus- 
trialized agriculture  is  outstanding,  are  not  covered  by  codes 
at  all.  Even  this  much  protection  against  the  exploitation  of 
children  may  come  to  an  end  with  the  expiration  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  June.  The  codes,  anyhow, 
are  a  devious  method  of  regulating  child  labor,  an  admitted 
emergency  expedient  which  in  the  future  may  be  available 
only  for  special  sections  of  industry  which  are  either  pecu- 
liarly monopolistic  or  declared  vested  with  a  public  interest 
by  the  courts.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  federal  consti- 
tution would  give  Congress  permanent  and  unambiguous 
authority  to  legislate  concerning  the  employment  of  anyone 
under  eighteen.  Ratification  by  sixteen  more  states  is  needed 
to  make  it  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law.  The  conclusion 
seems  inescapable  that,  unless  the  amendment  is  ratified — it 
must  be  ratified  at  the  1935  sessions  of  the  state  legislatures  to 
prevent  a  lapse  of  federal  control — the  whole  problem  will 
again  revert  to  the  unsatisfactory  pre-depression  status  of 
piecemeal  legislation  and  often  lax  enforcement  by  the  states. 

The  States'  Dilemma 

T  F  Governor  Lehman's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Re- 
•*•  lief  has  its  way,  relief  in  New  York  State  will  remain 
officially  a  "temporary  emergency"  for  another  year.  Not  that 
the  Commission  believes  that  it  is  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
simply  because  it  admits  the  impracticability  of  recommending 
a  plan  of  permanent  organization  at  a  moment  when  a  whole 
new  federal  program  is  about  to  drop  from  Washington.  The 
Commission  was  charged  with  examining  the  entire  relief 
structure  of  the  state  and  recommending  legislative  action 
which,  it  was  anticipated,  would  lead  to  a  merger  of  the  relief 
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administration  and  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
For  months  the  Commission  explored  the  scene  coming  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that: 

We  are  not  certain  at  the  moment  of  the  probable  future  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state  itself  in  the  relief  field  and  hence  are  not 
certain  as  to  the  most  desirable  permanent  form  of  organization. 
...  It  may  well  be  that  the  future  demands  on  the  state  for 
the  security  of  its  citizens  require  an  entirely  new  type  of  social- 
welfare  machinery  which  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time  in 
either  emergency  or  permanent  form. 

The  Commission  has  therefore  recommended  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  pending  further  study  the  life  of  the  TERA  be 
extended  to  February  15,  1936;  that  it  add  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  to  its  membership  and  that  its 
meetings  be  open  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare 
who,  however,  shall  be  without  the  right  to  vote. 

Under  the  uncertain  circumstances  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  other  states,  some  twelve  of  which  have  commissions  simi- 
lar to  that  of  New  York,  decide  to  mark  time  until  the 
federal  relief  and  security  program  takes  form.  But  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  relief  throughout  the  depression  has  been 
handled  not  by  an  emergency  organization  but  by  local  boards 
of  public  welfare,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Richard  K.  Conant  commissioner,  is  already  before  the  legis- 
lature with  proposals  to  strengthen  the  general  set-up  in  an- 
ticipation of  probable  strains.  The  bill  Mr.  Conant  has  pro- 
posed revises  the  welfare  laws  in  considerable  detail,  its  object 
being  to  provide  the  fullest  possible  participation  of  the  state 
in  all  forms  of  public  assistance.  It  discards  all  considerations 
of  legal  settlement  and  applies  the  principle  of  grants-in-aid 
and  state  supervision  which  has  been  successful  in  the  admin- 
istration of  mothers'  aid  and  old-age  assistance.  It  requires 
the  state  to  reimburse  cities  and  towns  for  25  percent  of  all 
their  welfare  expenditures,  but  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children  and  of  patients  in  the  State  Infirmary  the  state 
would  assume  50  percent  of  the  costs  and  for  crippled  chil- 
dren at  the  State  Hospital  School,  100  percent.  Extensions 
of  the  law  in  principles  and  clarifications  in  detail  will,  Mr. 
Conant  and  his  associates  believe,  prepare  the  state-welfare 
machinery  for  whatever  load  it  may  be  called  on  to  carry. 

Judge  Payne  of  the  Red  Cross 

T  N  thirteen  years  of  leadership  John  Barton  Payne  so  iden- 
-  tified  himself  with  the  American  Red  Cross  that  it  took 
his  death  in  January  to  remind  a  post-war  generation  that 
this  service  which  so  absorbed  his  later  years  was  only  a  part 
of  his  long  career.  The  story  of  his  life  is  one  of  those  that 
Americans  like  to  think  is  peculiarly  American.  Born  on  a 
Virginia  farm  his  first  job  was  in  a  country  store  for  $50  a 
year  "and  keep."  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  had  entered  practical  politics.  Ambi- 
tious, with  a  wide  reach  of  interest  and  capacity,  he  advanced 
steadily  in  his  profession  and  in  politics.  His  title  of  judge 
dated  from  1893  when  for  six  years  he  was  on  the  bench  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  111. 

When  this  country  entered  the  World  War  he  gave  up  his 
law  practice  and  went  to  Washington  to  one  responsible  post 
after  another,  finally  to  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  interior. 
It  was  President  Wilson  who  in  1921  appointed  him  chair- 
man of  the  American  Red  Cross,  entrusting  to  him  the  com- 
plicated task  of  reorganizing  its  program  on  a  peace-time 
basis.  His  appointment  was  successively  renewed  by  Presidents 
Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover  and  Roosevelt. 

To  Judge  Payne  his  was  far  from  an  honorary  post,  though 
it  carried  no  salary.  He  made  it  a  regular  job  at  which  he 


worked  actively  until  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  As  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  his  influence  reached  into  every  country  where  the 
Red  Cross  is  an  organized  humanitarian  force.  Nineteen  of 
these  countries  had  recognized  his  services  by  means  of  dec- 
orations. Only  last  October  Judge  Payne  led  the  foreign 
delegation  at  the  International  Red  Cross  Conference  in 
Tokio  and  acted  as  its  spokesman. 

Due  Process  for  Tom  Mooney 

HE  refusal  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  take 
jurisdiction  by  no  means  darkens  Tom  Mooney 's  pros- 
pects. The  recent  decision  puts  it  squarely  up  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court  to  act  favorably  on  his  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  This  petition  has  been  three  times  denied 
within  the  past  year  by  California  courts.  The  argument  on 
which  these  denials  rested  was  that  due  process  of  law  is  vio- 
lated only  if,  by  an  act  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  a  de- 
fendent  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  present  evidence.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  federal  court,  however,  this  is  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  requirement  safeguarding  the  liberty  of  citizens. 
That  requirement,  reads  the  opinion: 

.  .  .  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  by  mere  notice  and  hearing 
if  a  state  has  contrived  a  conviction  through  the  pretense  of  a 
trial  which  in  truth  is  but  used  as  a  means  of  depriving  a  de- 
fendant of  liberty  through  a  deliberate  deception  of  court  and 
jury  by  the  presentation  of  testimony  known  to  be  perjured.  Such 
a  contrivance  by  a  state  to  procure  the  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment of  a  defendant  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  rudimentary 
demands  of  justice  as  is  the  obtaining  of  a  like  result  by 
intimidation. 

The  implication  is  clear  how  California  should  proceed,  and 
if  it  does  not,  the  implication  is  no  less  clear  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  will  itself  review  the  case. 


Ti 


Housing  a  la  NPHC 

HE  second  annual  conference  on  slum  clearance  and 
low-cost  housing  sponsored  by  the  National  Public  Hous- 
ing Conference  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mary  K.  Simkho- 
vitch,  was  attended  by  some  300  housing  officials,  architects, 
city  planners,  labor  leaders,  social  workers,  material  pro- 
ducers and  others  interested  in  housing. 

The  meeting  was  at  Washington  in  mid- January.  While 
all  aspects  of  the  problem  were  discussed,  the  keynote  of  the 
conference  was  the  need  for  rapid  decentralization  of  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  PWA  to  allow  an  increasing  lati' 
tude  to  local  authorities,  subject  only  to  conformity  with 
standards  and  methods  established  by  the  division.  In  the 
judgment  of  those  who  advocated  this  policy,  such  procedure 
will  act  as  a  spur  to  cities  to  secure  the  necessary  powers  of 
initiation.  But  despite  the  importance  of  legislation  in  the 
thirty-eight  states  which  have  not  yet  acted,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  lacking  official  authorities,  communities  may  request 
the  Housing  Division  to  undertake  construction  directly. 

In  line  with  the  report  of  its  policy  committee,  the  confer- 
ence recommended  that  the  $800  million  balance  unexpended 
by  the  PWA  and  not  otherwise  allocated  be  made  available 
immediately  to  the  Housing  Division ;  and  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  $4  billion  fund  for  public  works  be  appropriated 
for  public  housing.  Recognizing  the  slum  as  a  continuing 
problem,  overshadowing  the  future  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
past,  federal  legislation  was  urged  to  convert  the  Housing 
Division  into  a  permanent  and  integral  part  of  the  govern- 
ment structure.  It  was  further  recommended  that  govern- 
ment loans  be  provided  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
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government  pays  for  its  money,  that  the  amortization  period 
be  extended  and  that  the  present  subsidy  of  30  percent  of  cost 
of  labor  and  materials  be  continued.  In  general  it  was  main- 
tained that  housing  be  no  longer  limited  by  purposes  of  relief, 
recovery  or  other  emergency  factors  and  that  procedure  be 
more  expeditious  and  clearly  defined. 
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S.600,  H.R.  2000 

rOUNTING  facts  as  to  the  high  birthrates  of  families 
on  relief  and  the  desire  of  many  of  these  families  not 
to  have  children  whom,  they  cannot  support  add  special 
urgency  this  year  to  the  reconsideration  of  federal  and  some 
state  policies  on  birth-control  information.  At  least  one  state 
conference  of  social  work — New  Jersey — recommends  that 
contraceptive  information  be  made  available  through  qualified 
physicians  (see  page  54.)  A  few  months  ago  the  House  of 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  took  a  similar 
stand.  In  his  presidential  address  before  the  autumn  meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson  urged  that  health  officers  confer  with  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  social  agencies  in  their  communities  with 
the  aim  of  establishing  marriage  consultation  services,  in 
which  would  be  included  the  giving  of  contraceptive  advice, 
under  the  auspices  of  health  departments  or  outpatient  depart- 
ments of  general  hospitals.  In  the  face  of  these  and  other 
statements  of  responsible  public  and  professional  opinion,  our 
sixty-year  federal  policy,  of  wholly  closing  mail  and  express 
services  to  information  or  material  concerned  with  contra- 
ception would  be  ridiculous  were  not  its  social  and  individual 
consequences  so  tragic.  The  first  week  of  the  new  Congress 
saw  the  resubmission  of  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Federal  Legislation  for  Birth  Control,  S.600, 
H.R.  2000.  This  bill  would  exempt  from  the  prohibitions  of 
the  old  Comstock  law  information  and  materials  sent  for 
the  use  of  licensed  physicians  or  by  their  direction  or  pre- 
scription; for  use  by  druggists  in  filling  physician's  prescrip- 
tions, or  for  medical  colleges,  licensed  hospitals  and  clinics. 
It  would  not  authorize  indiscriminate  shipping  of  contracep- 
tive information  or  mail-order  advice,  nor  would  it  override 
any  state's  own  provisions  in  this  field.  Its  substance  is  to 
open  interstate  facilities  for  communication  and  shipment  to 
physicians  and  medical  institutions  concerned  with  this  branch 
of  preventive  and  curative  medicine  as  they  are  open  in  all 
others, — within  the  limits  of  state  laws. 

When  Is  a  Nurse  Public? 

ROF.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  got  a  laugh  out  of  the  distin- 
guished  luncheon  meeting  gathered  recently  in  New  York 
by  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  by 
pointing  out  that  the  guest  of  honor,  Josephine  Roche,  was 
not  only  the  first  woman  but  the  first  man  to  hold  her  post 
as  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  special  charge  of 
public-health  activities.  And  Miss  Roche  had  her  audience 
with  her  when  she  remarked  that  our  cherished  "fields"  are 
really  only  small  lots  with  faintly  drawn  margins  in  the 
general  field  where  we  all  work.  There  are  few  clearer  exam- 
ples of  Miss  Roche's  point  than  the  profession  she  was  ad- 
dressing. "Why,  I  thought  all  you  nurses  were  public  em- 
ployes," remarked  one  of  the  audience,  a  leader  in  his  city's 
social  movements,  as  the  guests  filed  out  from  the  meeting. 
"Isn't  that  what  'public'  health  nurse  means?"  His  com- 
panion could  have  quoted  figures  from  the  recent  census  of 
public-health  nursing.  These  would  have  told  him  precisely 
what  percentage  of  their  profession  some  20,000  strong  gets 


pay  checks  signed  by  public  agencies.  So  far  as  the  rest  go, 
wherever  public-health  nurses  are  making  their  rounds,  the 
source  of  the  pay  check  is  no  indication  of  the  nurses'  "field." 
When  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Fund  was  making 
its  recent  annual  drive  in  New  York  City,  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
among  others,  rose  to  say  that  failure  would  be  a  catastrophe 
to  the  city.  He  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  kinds  of  people 
on  whom  the  Henry  Street  nurses  called  last  year  when  265 
of  them  chalked  up  more  than  100,000  visits:  the  compara- 
tively well-to-do,  who  could  pay  for  the  call ;  the  people  on 
relief  for  whom  came  some  payment  from  relief  funds;  the 
great  mass  of  people  in  between  for  whom  nursing  had  to  be 
supported  some  other  way.  Or  he  may  have  been  thinking  of 
their  cooperation  with  the  Health  Department  to  test  new 
research  procedures;  of  their  care  of  chronic  patients,  for 
whom  the  city  has  only  the  most  meager  provision,  or  of  cases 
of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  in  which,  under 
suitable  conditions,  the  nurse  can  give  care  at  a  fraction  of 
what  it  otherwise  would  cost  the  city  in  a  hospital.  The  Fund 
was  out  for  $550,000  to  clear  an  overhanging  $133,000  from 
1934  and  to  face  the  1935  budget.  Less  than  $300,000  had 
been  obtained,  when  the  formal  campaign  closed.  The  alter- 
native to  meeting  the  budget  is  having  to  say  sometime  what 
never  has  been  said,  "We  cannot  send  a  nurse."  Here  as  else- 
where the  demands  of  hard  times  have  brought  increasing 
pressure  and  costs  to  the  nurses.  The  community  must  face 
the  fact  that  public-health  nursing  long  has  ceased  to  be  a 
"voluntary"  matter.  It  has  become  a  basic  public  service, 
whatever  way  or  combination  of  ways  it  is  supported. 

Uncle  Sam  and  Public  Health 

pUBLIC-HEALTH  officers  and  their  friends  breathed 
•^  more  easily  a  few  months  ago  when  Uncle  Sam  took  official 
recognition  of  the  plight  of  many  communities  by  authorizing 
use  of  $1  million  from  FERA  funds  to  help  shore  up  full- 
time  district  and  county  public-health  services.  At  our  best 
we  did  badly  enough,  and  in  hard  times  we  have  done  even 
worse  in  extending  to  country  districts  and  people  the  basic 
protection  of  health  which  most  cities  consider  a  truism.  Part 
of  the  reason  lies  in  local  indifference  or  ignorance,  probably 
far  more  in  the  uneven  distribution  of  income  by  communi- 
ties or  even  whole  states  which  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  the  poorer,  even  when  they  wish,  to  provide  for  their  peo- 
ple what  we  think  of  as  a  minimum  standard  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  principle  of  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  health 
administration  through  funds  or  the  loan  of  personnel  is  long 
established.  Increased  application  of  that  principle  was 
"strongly"  endorsed  by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
and  the  $10  million  proposed  in  the  Security  Bill  for  these 
purposes  and  for  public-health  research  and  training  is  a 
notable  gain.  As  the  Committee  pointed  out,  that  sum  is  con- 
siderably less  than  really  is  called  for  to  meet  the  need,  but 
larger  funds  can  await  the  training  of  personnel  and  further 
knowledge  as  to  the  most  effective  practical  procedures  in  its 
use.  The  aim  is  "a  nation-wide  public-health  program,  finan- 
cially and  technically  aided  by  the  federal  government,  but 
supported  and  administered  by  the  state  and  local  health 
departments." 

"The  development  of  more  adequate  public-health  services 
is  the  first  and  most  inexpensive  step,"  the  Committee  con- 
tinued, "in  furnishing  economic  security  against  illness."  Fur- 
ther recommendations  in  the  field  of  medical  service,  includ- 
ing possible  recommendations  for  health  insurance,  will  be 
eagerly  awaited.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  (p.  42)  Grace  Ab- 
bott indicates  general  directions  which  these  might  take. 
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Pennsylvania  Tries 

ALL  the  big  guns  it  can  muster  are  being  used  by  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  cam- 
paign for  legislation  to  bring  all  public-relief  agencies  into 
county  units  with  unpaid  boards  and  civil-service  staffs.  The 
proposed  measure,  the  result  of  years  of  study,  would  sub- 
stitute sixty-seven  administrative  boards,  one  for  each  county, 
for  the  531  different  public  bodies  now  administering  relief 
from  tax  funds.  It  would  abolish  425  poor  districts  and  966 
poor  directors.  "And  that,"  says  George  R.  Bedinger,  director 
of  the  PCA,  "is  quite  an  army  of  occupation  to  go  up  against." 
Arthur  Dunham  is  secretary  of  the  state-wide  committee  which 
is  prosecuting  the  campaign. 

Half  and  Half 

HALF  of  the  families  under  the  care  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  April  1933  would  have 
been  eligible  to  benefits  had  a  compulsory  system  of  unem- 
ployment reserves  been  in  operation  at  that  time,  concludes  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  after  a  study  of  the  em- 
ployment histories  of  a  group  of  972  families  representative 
of  the  Society's  whole  case  load.  The  heads  or  eligible  wage 
earners  of  804  of  these  families  were  unemployed  when  they 
applied  for  help.  Assuming  an  unemployment-insurance  mea- 
sure providing  a  maximum  of  sixteen  weeks  of  benefit  after  a 
waiting  period  of  three  weeks,  and  including  the  usual  categories 
of  employes,  475,  or  62  percent  of  those  about  whom  adequate 
information  was  available  would  have  benefited. 

"It  is  significant"  says  Stanley  F.  Davies,  director  of  the 
COS,  "that  although  half  of  the  families  under  care  in  the 
month  of  the  study  would  have  benefited  by  unemployment  in- 
surance, the  other  half  had  no  wage  earner  who  qualified  and, 
being  without  resources,  would  still,  under  any  system  now 
contemplated,  have  had  to  depend  upon  some  other  form  of 
public  or  private  assistance." 

A  "Visiting  Area"  for  Training 

RECOGNIZING  the  increasing  demand  for  qualified  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  of  case  work  in  public-relief  depart- 
ments, family  agencies  and  phychiatric  clinics  and  the  difficulty 
of  workers  in  finding  time  for  advanced  training,  the  Smith  Col- 
lege School  of  Social  Work  is  offering  a  course  which  it  will 
carry  to  groups  organized  by  responsible  social  agencies  or  by 
communities  interested  in  raising  standards  of  education  for 
social  work.  The  designated  "visiting  area"  extends  from  New 
England  to  the  Middle-West  and  as  far  South  as  Cincinnati. 
Absence  from  work  in  the  agency  will  be  necessary  for  two 
months  in  two  consecutive  summers  when  courses  will  be 
given  at  the  College,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  working  year 
the  training  may  be  carried  on  as  part  of  an  agency's  work. . 
During  the  eight  months  of  the  winter  session,  Bertha  C. 
Reynolds,  associate  director  of  the  school,  will  have  frequent 


contacts  with  the  extra-mural  students  through  visits  and  writ- 
ten reports.  Certain  background  subjects  are  included  in  the 
course  because,  says  the  school: 

It  is  felt  that  supervisors  and  teachers  are  constantly  obliged  to 
take  positions  on,  make  decisions  about,  and  deal  with  current  socio- 
logical and  economic  problems.  It  is  not  intended  however  to  give 
detailed  instruction  in  economics  and  sociology,  but  rather  to  discuss 
and  present  certain  modern  tendencies  which  supervisors  are  con- 
scious of  and  obliged  to  deal  with. 

For  full  information  about  the  courses  address  the  director 
of  the  school  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Dead-Hand  Lifted 

BY  turning  an  honest  trick  or  two  with  "dead-hand"  trust 
funds  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Public  Wel- 
fare Department  found  a  way  to  provide  families  in  its  care 
with  sorely  needed  clothing  and  bedding  which  could  not  be 
supplied  by  the  regular  allowances.  The  board  is  the  legal 
custodian  of  some  eighteen  trust  funds  the  interest  from  which 
it  may  dispense  in  stipulated  ways  to  stipulated  beneficiaries 
such  as  the  "worthy  poor,"  the  "pious  poor,"  "those  who  live 
reputably,"  "those  who  have  seen  better  days,"  and  so  on. 
The  oldest  of  these  funds  dates  from  1701,  the  newest  from 
1929.  Many  of  them  are  closely  restricted,  others  are  more 
flexible  such  as  the  one  to  be  used  for  "learning  poor  children 
of  the  Town  of  Boston  to  read  the  word  of  God  and  to  write 
if  need  be  or  any  other  work  of  charity  for  the  publick  good." 
As  late  as  1901  a  fund  was  left  in  trust  for  "deserving  widow 
women  of  East  Boston." 

In  past  years  most  of  the  income  from  these  funds  has  been 
spent  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  baskets,  but  this  year, 
after  court  decisions  had  modified  various  obsolete  provisions 
of  many  of  the  bequests,  the  Board  of  Overseers  decided  to 
devote  the  whole  accumulation  of  interest,  a  respectable  sum, 
to  supplying  families  with  blankets,  overcoats,  sweaters  and 
shoes  as  a  more  practical  benevolence  than  "purchasing  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar  for  inmates  of  almshouses  with  preference  to 
the  pious." 

Rolling  Their  Own  Relief 

npHEY'RE  pretty  pleased  at  Sunnyside  Gardens,  Long  Island, 
A  pleasant  modest  community  on  the  edge  of  New  York, 
over  a  neighborhood  employment  registry  that  has  suddenly 
burgeoned  forth  as  a  self-governed  enterprise  of  the  people 
most  concerned.  Back  in  1930  the  women  of  the  Gardens  in- 
stituted for  their  out-of-work  neighbors  a  word-of-mouth  hunt 
for  jobs  such  as  exist  in  every  small  town — jobs  for  handy  men, 
furnace  tenders,  sewing  women,  window  washers,  mother's 
helpers,  typists,  floor  finishers  and  so  on.  They  dug  up  so  many 
of  them  that  presently  they  opened  a  regular  office  in  a  vacant 
store — rent  free — with  a  part-time  employe  to  take  calls  and 
assign  workers.  The  entire  overhead  came  to  $60  a  month 
raised  by  the  women  of  the  Gardens  in  good  old  reliable  ways — 
food  sales,  thrift  shop,  bridge  parties  and  the  like.  Contrary  to 
expectations  the  project  gained  rather  than  lost  in  interest  and 
support.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  the  registry  passed 
out  a  total  of  3018  different  odd  jobs  from  which  workers, 
otherwise  unemployed,  collected  wages  adding  up  to  the  goodly 
total  of  $22,387. 

Then,  after  four  years  the  vacant  store  so  long  contributed 
was  rented,  and  the  project  faced  a  major  crisis.  That  is 
when  the  workers  themselves  stepped  in,  organized  a  board  of 
control  with  proper  officers  and  took  over  the  whole  business — 
on  a  membership  basis — dues  fifteen  cents  a  week.  They  scouted 
around  and  found  a  shabby  store  at  $15  a  month  which  they 
turned  to  and  made  into  a  bright  attractive  office.  Because  there 
were  cooks  among  them  they  decided  to  hold  their  own  food 
sales.  "Its  hard  to  talk  about  it,"  says  Reinette  Lovewell  Don- 
nelly "without  launching  into  incidents,  but  in  all  my  experience 
I  have  never  seen  anything  so  gratifying  as  what  this  new 
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policy  has  done  for  the  morale  of  these  day  workers,  pretty 
drab  some  of  them.  They've  done  away  with  every  hint  of 

patronage   and   arc  certainly  rolling  their  own   relief.  ' 

A  Look  at  American  Prisons 

"/-pi HE  overcrowding  that  exists  in  most  of  the  penal  institu- 
JL  ions  of  the  United  States  is  the  salient  feature  of  the 
whole  situation,"  says  Alexander  Patterson,  commissioner  of 
prisons  for  England  and  Wales,  "It  dominates  and  distorts  every 
phase  of  activity."  Mr.  Patterson  spent  four  months  in  1931 
observing  American  prisons.  With  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  the  American  Prison  Association  as  hosts  he  visited 
some  ninety  institutions  up  and  down  the  country.  The  report 
of  his  observations,  privately  published,  makes  149  pages  of 
uncommonly  crisp  reading.  The  Association,  135  East  15  Street, 
New  York,  has  a  limited  supply  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  a  generous  critic  but  he  holds  resolute  prin- 
ciples on  prison  administration,  and  he  saw  many  things  that 
puzzled  and  troubled  him,  most  of  which  stemmed  back  in  one 
way  or  another  to  overcrowding.  In  response  to  the  request  of 
his  hosts  he  "ventures  very  humbly"  to  offer  nine  suggestions, 
most  of  them  already  the  accepted  doctrine  of  American  pen- 
ologists,  which  touch  on  overcrowding,  administration  (locally 
administered  jails  should  go),  personnel  (strictly  by  Civil  Ser- 
vice appointment),  employment,  security,  discharge,  education, 
reformatory  schools,  and  prison  buildings. 

A  selected  bibliography  on  interviewing  and  case  recording  has 
recently  been  published  as  Bulletin  No.  127  (10  cents)  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  East  22  Street,  N.  Y. 


AVAILABLE  in  reprints  (from  the  authors,  better  send  postage) 
are  two  provocative  articles  from  the  last  issue  of  The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  They 
are  The  Challenge  of  the  Continuing  Depression,  by  Joanna  C. 
Colcord,  130  East  22  Street,  and  The  New  Deal — Summary 
and  Appraisal,  by  Harry  L.  Lurie,  71  West  47  Street,  both 
New  York. 


REPRINTS  of  the  extensive  critique  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Elkind,  and 
Maurice  Taylor,  of  the  Glueck's  book,  One  Thousand  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  and  of  the  rejoinder  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glueck,  both 
of  which  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
are  available  from  Dr.  Elkind,  3  Joy  Street,  Boston.  A  re- 
joinder to  the  rejoinder  is  promised  by  Mental  Hygiene. 


THE  American  Red  Cross  puts  its  1935  membership,  as  a  result 
of  the  1934  roll-call,  at  3,884,068,  a  gain  of  81,814  over  last 
year.  This  with  the  gain  of  100,518  members  in  the  1933  roll- 
call  more  than  wipes  out  the  loss,  less  than  8  percent,  sustained 
during  the  early  depression  years.  Available  from  the  ARC  in 
Washington  are  copies  of  its  recently  published  pamphlet,  Red 
Cross  Operations:  A  Statement  Authorized  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  which  it  discusses  the  article,  Shady  Business  in 
the  Red  Cross  (American  Mercury,  November  1934,)  and 
replies  point  by  point. 


THE  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York,  has  ready  for  distribution  (25  cents)  a  new 
pamphlet,  Personnel  Philosophy  and  Practice  in  Family  Case 
Work,  which  constitutes  the  report  of  its  committee  on  person- 
nel, Mary  S.  Brisley,  chairman.  The  pamphlets  include  a  series 
of  five  discussions,  some  of  which  have  appeared  as  articles  in 
The  Family,  which  deal  with  tangible  needs  of  the  workers,  the 
personnel  program  of  the  agency,  qualifications  of  workers  and 
ways  of  evaluating  their  contribution,  the  participation  of  staff 
in  determining  the  functions  and  policies  of  the  agencies  and  the 
general  philosophy  of  staff  relationships.  At  the  end  the  com- 
mittee has  posed  a  series  of  questions  on  personnel  practice  for 
discussion  by  staff  or  board. 


One  Labor  Department's  Platform 

IN  contrast  to  the  usual  prosy  garb  of  official  publications  the 
1931-34  review  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  appears  in  a  special  bulletin  in  layman's 
English  vivified  by  charts  in  the  Neurath  method  in  black  and 
white  and  red.  From  the  records  which  those  charts  and  the  text 
detail  the  Department,  of  which  Charlotte  E.  Carr  has  been 
secretary,  draws  up  its  major  items  toward  a  "security  program" 
in  a  great  industrial  state.  Unemployment  insurance  heads  the 
list  of  ten  planks;  followed  in  turn  by  prohibition  of  employ- 
ment of  boys  and  girls  under  16;  supervision  and  regulation  of 
the  working  conditions  of  young  workers  between  16  and  18; 
state  laws  establishing  a  minimum  below  which  wages  may  not 
fall;  state  laws  reducing  maximum  hours  for  women  and  chil- 
dren; abolition  of  company-employed  deputy  sheriffs,  who  some- 
times serve  as  the  "private  armies"  of  employers  in  industrial 
disputes;  amendments  to  overhaul  and  strengthen  the  work- 
men's compensation  laws ;  compensation  for  occupational  dis- 
eases; authority  for  the  department  to  collect  unpaid  wage  claims 
for  workers,  similar  to  that  vested  in  the  labor  departments  of 
•California,  New  York  and  other  states;  extension  of  the  merit 
system,  now  in  force  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  to  include 
field  and  technical  staffs  in  other  bureaus  where  efficiency  de- 
mands a  permanent  personnel  chosen  solely  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  do  the  job;  and  appropriations  to  the  Department  to 
permit  employment  of  field  and  clerical  staffs  sufficient  to  handle 
adequately  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws.  Each  of  these  major 
provisions  is  elaborated  in  turn  in  the  discussion  of  the  needs 
and  conditions  which  led  to  its  advocacy.  What  the  retiring  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  lays  before  its  legislature  might 
well  be  considered  by  legislatures  throughout  the  union. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  has  done  an  equally  striking 
job  in  presenting  the  final  report  of  Governor  Pinchot's  commit- 
tee on  workmen's  compensation.  Here  is  visualization,  clear 
statement  and  clean-cut  recommendation.  The  charts,  also  in  the 
Neurath  method,  prepared  by  Sociographics,  Philadelphia,  en- 
liven not  only  the  condensed  Outline  of  Needed  Changes  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Workmen's  Compensation  System,  but  also  the 
weighty  bulletins  of  supporting  statistical  and  verbal  analysis. 

The  Thirty-Hour  Week 

CAN  the  country  afford  an  industrial  thirty-hour  week?  This 
question  sums  up  the  issue  in  the  congressional  debate  over 
the  Black  and  Connery  bills  as  Harold  G.  Moulton  and  Maurice 
Leven  interpret  it  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Brooking' 
Institution.  In  1929,  on  an  average  fifty-hour  week,  the  national 
output  had  a  value  of  about  $81  billion,  or  $665  per  capita.  If 
the  productive  capacity  then  available  had  been  fully  utilized — 
according  to  Brookings  estimates — a  national  output  equivalent 
to  about  $97  billion,  or  $800  per  capita  would  have  been  possible. 
A  reduction  of  hours  of  about  20  percent  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  depression,  or  substantially  more  than  had  occurred  in 
the  previous  thirty  years.  Man-hour  productivity  in  manufac- 
turing industries,  meanwhile,  has  increased  by  more  than  25 
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percent  since  1929,  but  the  authors  believe  that  this  gain  is  not 
entirely  lasting  on  the  grounds  that  by  a  selective  process  pro- 
duction has  become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  most  capable 
employes  and  efficiency  has  also  been  spurred  by  the  fear  of  los- 
ing one's  job.  Then  too  they  question  whether,  in  agriculture, 
transportation,  building  construction,  and  professional  and  do- 
mestic service,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity through  technology.  Hence  to  restore  the  old  standard 
of  living  it  is  apparently  necessary  to  work  as  long  as  we  do  now. 
The  thirty-hour  scheme  originated  as  a  spread-the-work  pro- 
posal, but  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  been  transformed  into  a 
variant  of  the  share-the-wealth  movement.  It  has  been  advo- 
cated as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  purchasing  power  of  labor, 
and,  thereby,  as  an  expedient  for  priming  industry  and  stimulat- 
ing output;  but  the  probable  reaction  on  prices,  the  authors 
claim,  would  preclude  any  such  consequence.  As  advocated  by 
the  AF  of  L  the  proposal  entails  a  proportional  increase  in 
hourly  wage  rates.  Costs  would  consequently  be  immediately 
higher,  and,  if  experience  under  the  NRA  is  a  gauge,  we  should 
expect  an  equivalent  rise  in  prices.  Thus,  on  the  writers'  con- 
clusions, real  wages  would  be  lower,  and  in  addition  the  national 
output  would  be  less  than  in  1929  owing  to  the  shorter  hours. 

The  Junior  Unemployed 

E  longer  the  period  of  unemployment,"  reports  Claire 
L.  Lewis,  director  of  the  Junior  Placement  Bureau,  New 
York  State  Labor  Department,  "the  more  difficult  it  is  to  place 
a  boy  or  girl."  Of  the  8000  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty  who  apply  each  month  at  the  offices  of  the  Bureau,  only 
one  in  eight,  she  says,  gets  a  job.  The  NRA  codes,  while  raising 
the  wages  offered  to  boys  and  girls,  have  also  tended  to  decrease 
the  proportion  of  openings  for  them.  For  employers  argue  that, 
if  a  minimum  wage  must  be  paid  in  any  case,  it  is  better  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  inexperienced  and  immature  persons. 
The  morale  of  these  youngsters  is  naturally  greatly  jeopardized 
by  the  situation  which  confronts  them  on  leaving  school.  The 
Junior  Placement  Bureau  thinks  its  major  function  under  the 
present  circumstances  is  to  try  to  make  it  clear  to  these  boys 
and  girls  that  they  are  not  being  neglected.  To  this  end  it  urges 
all  applicants  to  come  to  the  Bureau  office  one  morning  each 
week.  Those  who  report  regularly  are  fairly  assured  of  some 
form  of  employment  within  three  months.  Meanwhile,  rooms 
for  reading  and  games  have  been  furnished,  and  lectures  and 
discussions  on  current  affairs,  history,  economics,  and  psychology 
have  been  conducted,  as  well  as  "courses"  in  applying  for  a  job. 
The  boys,  Miss  Lewis  says,  have  followed  the  lectures  with  at- 
tention, but  the  girls  have  usually  preferred  knitting  or  ping-pong. 

Enforcing  Wage  Standards 

AS  compliance  agent  for  the  homework  provisions  of  various 
NRA  codes,  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
has  found  new  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  additional  legislation 
to  safeguard  industrial  and  wage  standards,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Frieda  S.  Miller,  director  of  the  Division  of  Wom- 
en in  Industry  and  Minimum  Wage.  Wide  variation  in  the 
piece-work  wage  rates  has  been  found,  the  highest  usually  below 
the  code  rates  and  invariably  less  than  the  rate  for.  the  same 
work  in  factories.  Homeworkers  have  been  discovered  whose 
weekly  earnings  for  thirty  hours'  work  amounted  to  only  $1.50. 
Some  skilled  homeworkers  have  worked  as  many  as  sixty-six 
hours  a  week  to  earn  only  $4.50.  Homework  contractors,  Miss 
Miller  said,  count  upon  relief  funds  and  the  wages  of  family 
members  who  work  in  factories  to  supplement  the  living  ex- 
penses of  their  employes.  The  Esquirol-Neustein  bill  for  the  uni- 
form regulation  of  industrial  homework  throughout  the  state,  in 
behalf  of  which  Miss  Miller  testified  at  Albany,  is  aimed  to  stop 
these  parasitic  practices.  It  authorizes  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner to  determine  where  homework  may  be  permitted  without 
jeopardizing  the  employment  standards  of  factory  workers  in 


the  same  industry  and  without  injuring  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  homeworker;  employers  are  to  be  required  to  take  out  a 
permit;  licenses  are  also  to  be  required  for  the  homeworkers 
and  the  houses  in  which  they  work. 

How  much  can  be  accomplished  under  an  adequate  grant  of 
authority  is  shown  in  another  report  by  Miss  Miller.  In  four 
months  since  the  Mandatory  Minimum  Fair  Wage  Order  for 
laundries  became  effective,  inspectors  of  the  Division  have  se- 
cured the  payment  of  $5959  in  back  wages  due  to  2248  women 
and  minor  employes.  These  payments  were  the  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  1185  violations  of  the  law  with  respect  to  hours 
and  minimum  fair  wages  on  the  part  of  laundries. 

Cooperative  Collective  Bargaining 

'  I  ''HE  Metal  and  Building  Trades  Departments  of  the  Ameri- 
A  can  Federation  of  Labor  have  recently  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  which  marks  a 
successful  attempt  at  intercraft  cooperation.  The  27,000  workers 
of  the  Company's  plants  at  Butte,  Great  Falls  and  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  are  organized  in  thirty-one  locals  belonging  to  thirteen 
different  unions.  Formerly  each  of  the  thirteen  sought  a  separ- 
ate agreement  to  govern  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  its 
members.  The  present  joint  agreement  is  the  outcome  of  au- 
thorizing the  Metal  and  Building  Trades  Departments  to  act  in 
behalf  of  all  the  workers  engaged  in  the  industry.  It  establishes 
a  minimum  journeyman's  wage  of  $5  for  an  eight-hour  day; 
helpers  to  get  $4.25;  wage  differentials  in  force  before  January 
1,  1934,  are  reestablished.  These  terms  represent  a  gain  over 
the  old  minimum  of  fifty  cents  a  day.  A  significant  provision 
of  the  new  agreement  calls  for  an  upward  flexing  of  wage  rates 
as  the  price  of  copper  rises.  The  wage  rate  is  to  be  advanced 
twenty-five,  cents  a  day  for  each  one  and  one-half  cent  rise  in 
the  price  of  copper  maintained  for  thirty  successive  days. 

The  continuation  of  this  inter-craft  cooperation  is  provided 
for  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself.  Industrial  Relations 
Committees  are  set  up  in  each  city,  five  members  representing 
management  and  five  the  several  unions,  to  handle  complaints 
and  misunderstandings  arising  under  the  agreement.  An  Execu- 
tive Industrial  Relations  Committee,  superior  to  the  local  com- 
mittees, consists  of  two  executive  officers  of  the  Company  and 
an  executive  officer  of  each  of  the  two  Departments  of  the 
AF  of  L  which  originally  negotiated  the  agreement. 

New  Deal  Civility 

WHAT  liberties,  President  Roosevelt  asked  last  spring, 
have  any  citizens  lost  through  the  New  Deal?  A  confer- 
ence which  met  recently  in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  a  deliberate  response 
to  this  query.  Delegates  from  twenty-one  organizations  con- 
cerned with  human  rights  attended.  From  their  reports  it  was 
estimated  that  deaths  in  class  disputes  in  this  country  during  1934 
numbered  more  than  fifty,  with  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
seriously  wounded. 

Section  7a  was  naturally  the  focus  of  discussion  in  the  labor 
field.  The  conference  resolved,  in  a  preamble  to  its  proposed 
amendments  to  that  disputed  clause,  that  "the  NRA  has  func- 
tioned as  an  instrument  for  the  oppression  of  the  workers."  Out 
of  his  experiences  in  the  greatest  strike  of  the  year,  Francis  J. 
Gorman  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  declared  that  the  only 
way  to  insure  collective  bargaining  was  "by  the  organization  of 
labor,  ready  to  do  battle  for  its  rights,  so  long  as  they  are  worth 
fighting  for."  The  conference  recommended  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  unemployed  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
and  the  formation  of  local  labor  relations  boards  on  which  they 
would  be  adequately  represented  and  which  had  authority  to 
make  decisions  on  questions  of  'hours,  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. The  delegates  also  called  for  a  study  of  civil  rights 
under  the  New  Deal,  to  be  financed  by  the  FERA  and  directed 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
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Birth  Control  and   Social   Workers 

DEPARTING  from  its  traditional  policy  of  avoiding  offi- 
cial action  in  controversial  fields,  the  New  Jersey  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  meeting  in  Asbury  Park  in  early  December, 
considered  resolutions  on  birth  control  and  selective  steriliza- 
tion laid  before  the  whole  conference  without  recommendation 
by  the  Resolutions  Committee  because  of  their  apparent  "im- 
portance and  immediate  widespread  interest."  The  first  resolu- 
tion declared  "that  proper  and  intelligent  use  of  scientific 
contraceptive  measures,  under  the  direction  of  a  regularly  li- 
censed physician,  is  essential  and  that  appropriate  legislation  to 
this  end  be  enacted";  the  second,  "that  appropriate  legislation 
providing  for  selective  sterilization  be  enacted."  Approval  by 
voting  conference  members  was  almost  unanimous;  on  the  first, 
the  vote  was  194  to  3;  on  the  second,  190  to  5.  At  an  earlier 
session  the  Conference  heard  an  appeal  for  organized  education 
in  contraception  by  Rabbi  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  chairman  of  the 
social-justice  committee  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  Dr.  Goldstein  has  urged  that  the  federal  government 
establish  birth-control  information  centers  in  connection  with 
the  national  relief  program,  citing  studies  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Milbank  Fund  which  show  that 
families  without  any  employed  worker  in  1932  had  a  birthrate 
48  percent  higher  than  that  in  families  with  one  or  more  full- 
time  workers,  and  that  the  birthrates  in  general  were  far 
higher  for  families  who  were  poor  or  dropped  into  poverty 
than  for  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 


Combatting  Cancer 


DROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  can  boast  thirty-eight  hospitals  with 
•*-*  7744  beds  available  to  the  general  public.  Only  twenty 
of  those  beds  are  specially  provided  for  the  free  care  of  cancer. 
What  that  fact  means  in  morale,  money,  suffering  and  life  has 
been  brought  out  by  a  sixteen  months'  study  by  the  Brooklyn 
Cancer  Welfare  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Brooklyn 
Cancer  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Kings  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Brooklyn  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 
Study  of  more  than  1600  closed  cases  cared  for  by  the  VNA 
rom  1926  till  1934  shows  that  not  only  patients  but  also  their 
families  typically  have  been  demoralized  by  chronic  illness  and 
its  costs.  Lack  of  information,  money,  and  facilities  in  the 
hospitals  for  diagnosis  and  care  leads  victims  of  cancer  to  drift 
from  one  doctor  or  institution  to  another,  until  their  condition 
is  hopeless  and  their  resources  exhausted  and  often  until  their 
families  are  overwhelmed  by  debt.  Cancer  often  is  considered  a 
stigma  to  be  hidden  from  neighbors  and  even  relatives;  educa- 
tion is  needed  urgently  to  inform  the  public  that  in  its  earliest 
stage  cancer  often  is  curable;  that  at  no  time  is  it  infectious 
or  contagious;  and  that  the  chance  for  life  lies  in  consulting 
a  physician  trained  to  diagnose  early  cases  as  quickly  as  possible. 
A  plan,  approved  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  is 
nearing  completion  to  set  up  cancer  centers  and  teams  with  a 
follow-up  system  to  test  their  workability.  A  center  should 


consist  of  an  information  bureau,  a  hospital  and  an  out-patient 
cancer  team:  a  clinic  secretary,  medical  social  workers,  and  a 
visiting-nurse  service.  The  cancer  center  should  provide  for 
consultation,  diagnosis  and  treatment  through  the  physician  or 
through  other  medical,  nursing  and  philanthropic  channels. 

Boston's  Teeth 

PROBABLY  three  out  of  four  in  Boston  need  to  see  their 
dentist  at  once,  according  to  a  study  by  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Dental  School.  The  chief  reason  why  they  haven't  done 
so  and  why  many  of  them  probably  will  be  unable  to  do  so  is 
that  relief  grants  and  the  especially  low  wages  of  hard  times  leave 
no  money  for  dentistry.  Last  summer,  after  consultation  with 
the  city's  dental  authorities  represented  in  Harvard  University, 
the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society  and  the  Health  Department, 
the  Harvard  Dental  School  lent  its  facilities  to  the  Welfare 
Department  for  six  weeks  for  an  experimental  service  for 
welfare  clients.  The  service  revealed  such  acute  needs  for  care 
that  efforts  were  set  in  motion  for  a  more  comprehensive  new 
plan  to  be  started  early  this  year.  At  least  twenty-two  dental 
chairs  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Department's  clients 
at  various  hospitals,  dental  schools,  and  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's West  End  Health  Unit.  Clients  in  need  of  care  will 
be  referred  through  their  local  welfare  districts  to  that  Unit 
where  preliminary  investigation  will  be  made  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  needed  care.  Patients  then  are  routed  to  whichever 
of  the  cooperating  institutions  is  best  equipped  to  give  it.  A  card 
system  will  cut  red  tape  and  make  prompt  attention  possible. 
The  Department's  limited  funds  for  this  service  will  be  used 
for  relieving  pain,  for  extractions  and  imperative  dental  surgery ; 
no  money  is  available  for  plates  or  mechanical  dentistry. 

Remembering  Christmas 

TO  remind  friends  on  the  outside  that  their  charges  also 
look  forward  to  Christmas  the  institutions  under  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases  have  made  it 
a  practice  for  many  years  to  send  out  greeting  cards  to  patients' 
relatives  and  friends  and  others  interested  in  their  work.  This 
year's  folder  of  the  Foxborough  State  Hospital,  for  example 
was  gaily  decorated  with  colored  Christmas  symbols  and  carried 
the  program  of  holiday  parties  and  services,  the  Christmas 
dinner  menu,  a  message  from  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely  and  one 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  Dr.  Roderick  B.  Dex- 
ter, the  latter  mentioning  presents  patients  could  use  and  enjoy. 
In  answer  to  a  query  Dr.  Dexter  writes  that  the  custom  is 
•ffective  in  arousing  and  keeping  up  the  interest  of  friends  and 
relatives  and  adds  greatly  to  the  feeling  of  goodwill  at  the 
holiday  season. 

Health  and  Housing 

ENORMOUS"  is  the  word  used  by  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cum- 
ming,  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  to  describe  the  ultimate  effect  on  public  health 
to  be  gained  by  housing  all  Americans  in  healthful  living  quar- 
ters. At  the  request  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the  PWA,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  made  a  survey  of  data  on  housing 
and  health.  In  Liverpool,  England,  the  general  deathrate,  tuber- 
culosis deathrate  and  infant  mortality  rate  among  a  group  of 
slum  families  dropped  markedly  after  they  were  rehoused  in 
modern  quarters  on  the  same  site.  A  contrary  result  was  found 
in  Manchaster,  England,  attributed  by  British  students  to  the 
fact  that  the  rents  of  the  new  houses  were  higher  and  left  less 
money  for  food.  "Poorer  groups  of  the  population  cannot  in- 
crease markedly  the  proportion  of  their  income  going  into  rentals 
without  a  serious  sacrifice  in  some  other  direction  and  that 
may  mean  a  sacrifice  in  health  as  well." 

In   this  country,  especially  in  studies  in  Cleveland  and  De- 
troit,   the    toll    of    tuberculosis,    diphtheria,    infant   deaths    and 
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probably  pneumonia  have  been  found  far  higher  in  the  crowded 
slums  than  elsewhere  in  the  same  city.  Many  factors  other 
than  housing  enter  into  this  contrast — differences  in  income, 
food,  medical  attention  and  the  like.  With  allowance  for  these, 
however,  the  PHS  finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  insanitary, 
congested,  and  badly  ventilated  conditions  of  slum  homes,  hall- 
ways and  streets  damage  health  and  cause  needless  deaths  from 
disease  and  accident.  The  PHS  "strongly  endorses"  demolition 
of  slums  and  construction  of  low-cost  housing.  Change  in  en- 
vironment, Dr.  Gumming  declares  in  a  foreword  to  the  pub- 
lished study  (Public  Health  Reports,  Vol.  49,  No.  44,  p.  1301) 
"will  not  immediately  change  the  health  or  'house-keeping' 
habits  of  any  group  of  the  population — -the  slow  processes  of 
health  education  must  play  their  part — but  the  ultimate  effect, 
I  confidently  believe,  would  be  enormous."  The  director  of 
housing  of  the  PWA,  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  calls  the  facts  of 
the  survey  to  the  special  attention  of  health  officers,  building 
officials  and  social  workers,  declaring  they  have  "an  obligation 
to  see  to  it  that  these  implications  are  not  neglected." 

Social  Worker  or  Credit  Officer? 

WHAT  medical  social  workers  long  have  known  and  de- 
plored appears  clearly  in  the  survey  of  outpatient  serv- 
ices in  Detroit  made  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  and  Dr.  Gertrude 
Sturges  for  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies:  in 
many  a  clinic  the  word  "social  service"  is  a  misnomer  for  what 
really  is  largely  a  matter  of  credit  investigation  and  manage- 
ment. In  three  of  eleven  services  studied,  admitting  new  patients 
and  credit  investigation  took  75  percent  or  more  of  the  time 
of  the  so-called  social-service  department;  in  two  others,  it  took 
at  least  50  percent;  and  in  another  three,  30  percent  or  more. 
"When  admission  is  done  by  trained  medical  social  workers,  it 
has  great  values  other  than  financial  investigation,"  the  authors 
of  the  report  declare,  "the  chief  of  which  is  to  select  cases 
needing  social  adjustment."  The  lack  of  training  of  many  of 
the  workers,  however,  and  the  size  of  their  case  loads  (a 
median  of  2513  for  the  services  studied;  in  one  general  out- 
patient department  4960)  made  it  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
emphasis  in  most  of  the  institutions  was  on  financial  investi- 
gation. Three  frankly  said  they  did  no  real  social  adjustment. 
The  report  recommends  improvement  of  quality  of  personnel 
and  more  attention  and  support  for  social  service.  Chief  among 
the  general  recommendations  of  the  survey  was  establishment 
of  an  outpatient  section  of  a  Council  on  Health  and  Care  of 
•  the  Sick,  with  a  paid  executive,  within  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  Such  a  council  should  include  representatives  of  the 
institutions  and  agencies  and  the  organized  professions.  Other 
recommendations  included  approval  of  the  principle  of  payment 
to  outpatient  physicians  when  funds  are  available,  especially  in 
the  types  of  service  that  have  slight  educational  or  develop- 
mental value  for  the  physician. 


ATTRACTIVE  illustrations  and  make-up  enliven  the  clear  and 
commonsense  text  of  What  You  Should  Know  About  Tuber- 
culosis, a  new  handbook  for  patients  published  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  and 
distributed  without  charge  by  state  tuberculosis  associations. 


COLD  comfort  in  the  literal  sense  comes  from  the  research  find- 
ings of  a  study  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
which  could  find  no  relationship  between  climate  and  the  coughs 
and  colds  reported  by  college  students  in  the  highly  dissimilar 


ADD  to  the  list  of  aids  in  food  economy:  Meat  Dishes  at  Low 
Cost,  prepared  by  the  Foods  and  Nutrition  Division  of  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.,  price  5  cents. 


YOU    CAN    BE   SURE 
OF   THE   BEST 


IF  VOU  EAT  STARCHES, 
MEATS,  SWEETS-ffeaJ  This: 

Much  of  the  so-called  "indigestion"  from 
which  so  many  people  suffer,  is  often  merely 
"acid  stomach."  A  condition  said  to  be  brought 
on  by  the  many  acid-forming  foods  which  make 
up  our  modern  diets,  such  as  starches,  meats, 
sweets. 

A  simple  way  to  relieve  "acid  stomach," 
is  to  take  a  little  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia after  meals.  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia quickly  and  safely  neutralizes  the 
excess  acids  in  the  stomach  and  relieves 
the  distress. 

PHILLIPS'   Milk   of   Magnesia 


Member  N.R.A. 


MERCUROCHROME 


H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Se>l  denotes  acceptance  of  Mercurochrome  for 
New  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  &  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


cities  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Washington,  D.C. ;  Columbus,  O. ; 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Berkeley,  Cal.  Colds  in  any  one 
city  were  somewhat  more  frequent  however  when  the  ther- 
mometer fell  and  especially  when  grayness  and  dampness  accom- 
panied colder  weather. 

THE  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  patients  in  mental 
hospitals  was  stressed  by  Dr.  J.  Berkeley  Gordon,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Tuberculosis  League.  Some  recent 
studies  in  mental  institutions  have  shown  a  tuberculosis  death- 
rate  ten  times  that  of  the  state  in  which  the  hospital  is  located. 
Overcrowding  of  patients  in  mental  hospitals,  and  the  long 
hours  and  low  pay  of  their  employes  increase  the  hazard  and 
make  urgent  the  prompt  detection  and  adequate  care  of  the 
disease  in  patients  or  personnel. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  has  set  up  a  Medical  Admitting  Bureau 
in  connection  with  the  Community  Chest  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  local  medical  and  dental  associations,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Hospital  Superintendents'  Association,  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  The  bureau 
.will  center  and  coordinate  free  and  part-pay  admissions  to 
hospitals  and  clinics.  Its  budget  for  the  first  year  is  approxi- 
mately $20,000  to  be  met  by  the  Chest  from  the  appropriations 
to  hospitals.  It  is  believed  that  the  bureau  will  effect  a  saving 
of  $60,000  or  a  net  gain  of  $40,000  by  eliminating  unwarranted 
demands  for  free  and  part-pay  care.  Ross  Garrett,  health  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  will  be  its  coordinator 
and  supervisor. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND   COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  G.  GOLCORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


Detroit's  Case  for  Cash  Relief 

1^\ETROIT  and  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  substituted  cash  re- 
•*— '  lief  for  food  orders  to  its  direct  relief  families  in  late  Oc- 
tober. "The  experience,"  says  John  F.  Ballenger,  director  of 
county  relief,  "has  been  an  extremely  interesting  one  and  has 
dispelled  completely  many  of  the  fears  that  have  been  held 
about  it." 

Prior  to  October,  cash  relief  had  been  given  in  the  form  of 
wages  and  also  in  the  form  of  cash  income  to  some  three 
thousand  carefully  selected  families.  In  the  latter  part  of  that 
month,  a  curtailment  of  budget  made  it  necessary  to  cut  food 
allowances  5  percent. 

We  felt  that  this  was  a  grave  step  inasmuch  as  we  were  approach- 
ing winter  and  our  food  budgets  were  none  too  ample.  We  decided 
to  use  cash  relief  as  a  technique,  feeling  that  if  the  5  percent  reduc- 
tion were  made  and  the  balance  given  in  cash,  it  would  be  effective 
both  psychologically  and  for  the  practical  reason  that  cash  permits 
shopping  and  certain  advantages  to  the  client. 

We  made  this  effective  in  practically  all  of  our  direct  relief  families 
at  one  time,  giving  them  their  food  order  only  in  cash.  We  [continued 
to  furnish]  milk  tickets,  rent,  fuel,  clothing  and  utilities  as  previously. 

The  administration  anticipated  "a  certain  percentage  of  fail- 
ure" and  expected  that  it  would  have  to  duplicate  relief  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  where  families,  long  unused  to 
cash,  would  fail  to  budget  it  properly.  In  this  it  was  pleasantly 
disappointed : 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  experiment  we  were  rather  aston- 
ished by  the  complete  silence  from  the  clientele.  Men  clients  did  not 
use  the  cash  for  liquor,  fathers  did  not  leave  their  families,  and  the 
mothers  apparently  were  able  to  feed  their  children  over  the  two-week 
period.  If  they  made  mistakes  in  managing  they  kept  it  to  themselves 
and  did  not  feel  that  the  agency  should  duplicate  relief  because  of 
their  error.  After  three  weeks  we  made  a  canvass  of  all  of  our  district 
offices  to  find  further  explanation  of  the  silence.  After  aggressive  in- 
quiries we  could  locate  only  seven  families  (out  of  20.000)  who  had 
used  their  money  for  purposes  other  than  food.  Even  with  these  seven 
cases  the  money  had  been  used  with  considerably  more  imagination 
than  a  good  case  worker  could  have  supplied. 

There  has  been,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture,  which 
has  given  the  administration  some  concern. 

We  have  heard  stories  as  related  by  the  families  of  their  fear  of 
cash.  Some  of  them  have  asked  us  to  reinstate  direct  relief  as  they 
have  felt  too  unsure  of  themselves  to  manage  money.  They  tell  us 
that  their  greatest  difficulty  is  in  meeting  the  demands  of  their  chil- 
dren who,  knowing  they  have  cash  in  their  pockets,  ask  for  school 
books,  carfare,  money  for  the  movies,  and  so  on.  They  say  that  it  is 
too  great  a  conflict  for  them  to  endure  and  that  they  would  prefer 
the  grocery  order  which  was  understood  by  the  children.  This  is 
striking  evidence  of  the  depths  to  which  dependency  hss  gone  in 
some  cases. 


Self  Help  in  Idaho 

'  I  ''HE  Idaho  ERA  has  developed  a  standard  procedure  for 
1-  the  organization  and  support  of  self-help  cooperatives 
within  that  state.  Upon  organization  each  cooperative  starts 
with  the  same  three  projects:  food  conservation,  sewing-room 
and  fuel-cutting.  Specialized  projects,  worked  out  or  approved 
by  the  state  office,  are  later  allowed  and  supported  where 
groups  have  shown  an  ability  to  function  effectively  and  har- 


moniously. Twenty-two  groups,  fifteen  of  which  had  received 
federal  grants  up  to  December  1,  are  operating  in  Idaho. 

While  the  cooperatives  have  a  good  deal  of  freedom  as  to  the 
election  of  their  officers  and  management  of  their  internal  af- 
fairs, they  are  rigidly  supervised  by  the  state  office  on  all  finan- 
cial matters  as  well  as  on  type  of  project  which  they  may  under- 
take. On  the  other  hand,  they  benefit  from  an  unusual  degree 
of  cooperation  from  the  state  ERA  in  disposing  of  their  prod- 
ucts, in  securing  needed  equipment,  and  so  on. 

It  is  reported  that  the  attitude  of  the  members  is  exception- 
ally business-like  and  lacking  in  that  element  of  "social  reform 
and  fanaticism"  that  is  found  in  many  groups.  The  "talkers" 
and  the  "chiselers"  are  weeded  out  quickly  through  state  inter- 
vention if  they  seem  to  be  impeding  progress.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  units  where  the  president  had  been  inclined  to  oper- 
ate on  a  "relief  chiselling"  basis,  the  group  was  advised  by  a 
state  representative  in  open  meeting  that  unless  it  cleaned 
house  through  an  election  of  new  officers,  financial  support 
would  be  withdrawn.  Compliance  was  immediate  arid  the  unit 
is  now  one  of  the  best.  In  another  group,  where  the  efficiency  of 
a  wood-cutting  crew  remained  persistently  and  flagrantly  low, 
the  state  stepped  in  and  withdrew  the  equipment  which  it  had 
advanced,  transferring  it  to  another  unit  that  gave  more  prom- 
ise of  progress. 

The  observation  has  been  made  in  this  state  that  the  groups 
that  have  been  organized  "out  of  a  clear  sky"  work  harder  and 
give  less  trouble  than  those  which  have  sprung  from  protest 
groups.  Another  comment  is  that  women  make  better  members 
of  cooperatives  than  men. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  combined  membership  of  the  active 
groups  totals  approximately  one  thousand  members,  represent- 
ing 4500  persons.  This  is  about  10  percent  of  the  entire  relief 
load  of  the  state. 

Dividing  the  Load 

FN  Louisiana  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  been 
in  a  very  real  sense  a  federal  agency,  as  the  state  adminis- 
trator recently  pointed  out  to  an  association  of  parish  officials 
when  demanding  of  them  that  they  prepare  to  reshoulder  a  part 
of  the  relief  load.  From  January  1933  through  June  1934, 
over  98  percent  of  all  public  emergency  relief  funds  in  Louisi- 
ana came  from  the  national  treasury;  and  these  monies,  in  addi- 
tion to  caring  for  the  employable  unemployed,  had  come  to  be 
used  for  the  "unemployables"  and  chronic  poor  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  local  responsibility  had  all  but  disappeared  in  most  of 
the  parishes. 

During  1934  a  determined  drive  was  made  by  the  state  and 
federal  relief  administrators  to  correct  this  condition,  with  the 
result  that  legislation  was  secured  which  definitely  brings  the 
parishes  back  into  the  relief  picture  as  of  January  1935.  This 
legislation  provides  local  relief  funds  through  an  additional 
gasoline  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon  and  through  special  license 
and  admission  taxes.  The  money  so  raised  is  to  be  used  for 
local  poor  relief,  care  of  the  unemployables,  and  for  mothers' 
aid,  in  keeping  with  the  latest  federal  relief  policy. 

Louisiana's  action  is  unique  in  one  important  respect:  the 
administration  of  this  revived  and  extended  local-aid  program 
is  vested,  not  in  the  local  poor  commissions  (known  in  this 
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state  as  police  juries)  but  in  the  local  representatives  of  the 
state  ERA.  This  arrangement  assures  the  services  of  supervised 
social  workers  in  each  parish,  although  to  some  observers  it 
seems  to  leave  an  undesirable  gap  between  the  local  taxpayer 
and  the  program  which  his  money  is  financing.  State  officials 
are  back  of  the  plan,  however,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  given  a 
thorough  trial.  Local  parish  welfare  committees  are  being  estab- 
lished for  interpretative  purposes. 

Another  important  provision  of  the  new  plan  is  that  such  lo- 
cal surpluses  as  may  result  from  the  revenue  measures  must  be 
applied  to  other  forms  of  relief: 

If  funds  available  under  existing  legislation  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  unemployables  and  mothers'  aid  cases,  the  social 
worker's  salary,  travel  and  incidental  expenses  shall  also  be  paid  out 
of  such  funds.  If  the  funds  are  not  sufficient,  then  the  ERA  is  willing 
to  provide  the  services  of  a  worker  and  pay  such  of  these  expenses  as 
cannot  be  provided  for. 

Surplus  funds,  if  any,  shall  then  be  used  to  aid  in  the  care  of  the 
unemployed,  including  rural  rehabilitation.  .  .  . 

When  the  parish  is  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployables 
and  mothers'  aid  cases,  it  is  intended  to  make  available  from  state 
discretionary  funds  such  funds  as  can  be  appropriated  to  the  end  that 
these  unemployables  may  be  taken  care  of. 

Performance  of  FERA  Students 

VX7ASHINGTON  University  in  St.  Louis  is  making  a 
study  of  how  students  assisted  under  the  educational 
relief  program  of  the  FERA  "stack  up"  beside  run-of-the-mill 
college  students.  FERA  students  in  the  freshman  class  were 
found  to  be  only  slightly  superior  to  the  total  group  in  intelli- 
gence as  tested  on  the  Thurstone  Psychological  Scale,  and  in 
reading  ability  according  to  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test;  but 
grade  marks  for  subjects  studied  by  fifty  FERA  freshmen  se- 
lected at  random  showed  a  marked  superiority  over  those  of  a 
control  group  of  one  hundred  "non-relief"  freshmen  similarly 
chosen.  Over  45  percent  of  the  FERA  group  averaged  A  or  B, 
while  only  22  percent  of  the  class  as  a  whole  made  this  rating. 
Unsatisfactory  marks  were  given  to  15  percent  of  the  FERA 
students,  but  to  nearly  34  percent  of  the  other  group.  "This 
indicates,"  writes  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  "that  the  forms 
prepared  in  this  office  to  aid  college  presidents  in  selecting  re- 
lief students  were  effective." 

The  study  is  being  continued  to  compare  family  backgrounds, 
occupations,  income  and  so  on,  in  the  two  groups. 

England  Liberalizes  Needs  Tests 

THE  American  concept  of  the  proper  function  of  unem- 
ployment relief  is  that  it  be  given  temporarily,  sparingly 
and  only  after  the  almost  complete  exhaustion  of  the  appli- 
cant's resources.  It  is  as  if  we  had  organized  a  rescue  squad  to 
save  the  passengers  on  a  sinking  ship  but  insist  that  they  jump 
into  the  sea  before  we  consider  them  eligible  for  our  services. 
It  comes  as  something  of  a  challenge,  therefore,  to  hear  that 
Great  Britain,  in  her  Unemployment  Act  of  1934,  has  estab- 
lished provisions  which  admit  the  right  of  an  applicant  for  "Un- 
employment Assistance"  to  retain  property  and  income  within 
certain  limits  and  still  be  eligible  for  national  aid. 

This  Act,  as  Ronald  C.  Davison  has  said  in  a  recent  pamph- 
let, The  New  Unemployment  Act  Popularly  Explained  (Long- 
mans Green  and  Co.,)  was  the  outstanding  measure  passed  in 
the  1934  session  of  Parliament,  and 

.  .  .  covers  a  great  deal  of  our  social  scenery.  It  not  only  touches 
up  insurance,  but  creates  a  new  system  of  payments  outside  insurance 
called  Unemployment  Assistance.  .  .  .Actually  the  scheme  provides 
something  for  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  wage  earners  in  the  United 
Kingdom — nearly,  but  not  quite  all.  It  does  not  touch  the  million  or 
so  who  normally  earn  over  £5  a  week.  Still,  a  line  has  to  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  a  scheme  of  assistance  covering  17  million  workers, 
representing,  with  their  families,  over  34  million  people,  is  wide 
enough  to  go  on  with. 


The  new  "needs  test,"  which  is  the  basis  of  Unemployment 
Assistance,  is  greatly  modified  from  the  "means  test"  over 
which  the  battle  formerly  raged  in  England. 

Certain  fairly  common  items  of  family  income  are  now  to  be  dis- 
regarded. The  list  includes  the  first  20s  [approximately  $5]  of  dis- 
ability pension,  half  the  amount  of  any  workmen's  compensation,  the 
first  5s  of  sick  pay  from  a  Friendly  Society,  the  first  7s  6d  of  Health 
Insurance  benefit,  and  maternity  benefit  up  to  £2  sterling.  Any  of 
these  may  be  coming  in  on  behalf  of  some  member  of  the  applicant's 
household,  but,  if  so,  they  are  not  to  count  as  income. 

Further,  the  assessments  are  to  disregard  the  first  £25  [approxi- 
mately $125]  of  savings  and  home-ownership,  which  is  treated  as  a 
form  of  saving.  Investments  between  £25  and  £300  are  to  be  counted 
as  equivalent  to  a  weekly  income  of  Is  for  every  complete  £25  of 
capital.  Thus  the  first  £49  10s  of  savings  is  in  effect  disregarded. 

Lastly  the  Act  indicates  that  a  more  generous  view  will  be  taken 
of  that  most  baffling  question  of  relief:  how  much  of  the  earnings  of 
members  of  the  family  ought  to  be  set  aside  for  their  personal  requir- 
ments?  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  going  to  be  the  actual  scale  of 
allowances  and  that  scale  is  to  be  settled  in  the  regulations  which 
the  new  Unemployment  Assistance  Board  will  frame  and  the  Minister 
of  Labour  will  present  to  Parliament.  The  payments  must,  however, 
meet  all  the  needs  of  an  applicant  and  his  family  other  than  medical 
needs.  There  will  be  no  upper  limit — you  cannot  put  an  arbitrary 
limit  to  needs — and  assistance  will  normally  be  in  cash  and  not  in 
kind.  People  who,  because  they  are  only  partly  employed,  do  not  earn 
sufficient  for  their  needs,  have  the  chance  of  applying,  and  the  same 
right  is  open  to  insured  persons  who,  though  they  are  already  draw- 
ing unemployment  benefit,  can  still  show  a  margin  of  need.  The  burden 
of  large  families  or  high  rents  may  not  infrequently  justify  such  appli- 
cations. But  persons  in  full  employment,  even  if  their  earnings  are 
low,  cannot  apply. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Unemployment  Assistance 
Board  has  drafted  regulations  interpreting  and  applying  the 
Act,  a  review  of  which  will  be  found  in  The  Ministry  of  La- 
bour Gazette  for  December  1934.  These  regulations  set  up  a 
"scale  of  allowances"  or  budgetary  needs  which,  less  available 
income  and  resources  not  "disregarded"  as  cited  above,  are  to 
determine  the  amount  of  benefits  which  applicants  may  receive. 
For  a  household  of  two  adults,  the  scale  provides  24s  ($6)  a 
week;  for  a  man,  wife,  and  three  children  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  from  33s  to  42s,  depending  upon  the  ages  of  the  children. 

The  Other  Half's  Food 

TWENTY-FIVE  middle-class  families  in  Hartford  recently 
made  the  voluntary  experiment  of  living  for  one  week  on 
the  exact  items  and  amounts  of  food  supplied  to  families  on  re- 
lief in  that  city.  Loss  of  weight  and  constant  unsatisfied  hunger 
among  this  well-fed  group  went  far  toward  convincing  them 
that  Hartford's  poor  are  not  pampered;  and  subsequent  con- 
ferences between  these  volunteers  and  the  local  Association  of 
the  Unemployed  furnished  further  illumination.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  followed  the  experiment  with  interest, 
and  accepted  suggestions  offered  by  the  volunteer  families  that 
have  resulted  in  a  more  diversified  diet  for  families  on  actual 
relief.  A  more  complete  account  of  the  experiment  will  appear 
shortly  in  The  Family. 

Food  purchases,  in  March  1934,  made  by  1729  relief  families 
in  Rockford,  111.,  have  been  analysed  by  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick  Memorial  Fund.  As  in  families  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  reported 
by  the  Heller  Committee  (see  this  Department  for  December 
1933)  purchases  exceeded  minimum  dietary  standards  in  fruit, 
fats,  sugar  and  eggs;  and  were  deficient  in  milk,  cereals  and 
vegetables.  Surplus  foods  were  distributed  in  addition  to  foods 
purchased  with  relief  orders,  to  81  percent  of  the  families. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  surplus  foods  distributed  were 
largely  those  foods  which  the  families  already  bought  in  adequate  or 
excessive  proportions.  The  receipt  of  surplus  foods,  moreover,  does 
not  appear  greatly  to  have  influenced  the  distribution  of  food  pur- 
chases. Families  receiving  surplus  foods  purchased  approximately  the 
same  quantities  of  cheese,  eggs,  legumes,  fresh  fruit,  fat  and  meat — 
foods  which  were  supplemented — as  families  not  receiving  surplus 
foods.  There  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  former  took  advantage  of  the 
distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  make  greater  purchases  of  the  types 
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of  foods  in  which  the  diet  was  not  adequate.  Milk,  vegetables  and 
cereals  still  remain  the  outstanding  deficiencies.  The  study  indicates 
that  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  had  intensified  the  nutritional 
unbalance  of  the  dietary. 

Employability  of  Employables 

PERSONS  recommended  for  work  relief  are  believed  to 
constitute  a  picked  group  and  to  be  in  better  physical  con- 
dition on  the  average  than  the  general  relief  population.  It  is 
significant  to  note,  therefore,  says  the  Illinois  ERC  in  a  recent 
Bulletin,  that: 

Of  the  50,817  physical  examinations  of  work-relief  candidates  re- 
ported through  October  15,  only  26,677,  or  52.5  percent  indicated  the 
persons  examined  to  be  without  apparent  physical  defect,  thus  war- 
ranting a  Class  A  rating  in  the  examiner's  classification. 

Of  the  remainder,  15,264,  or  30  percent  of  the  total,  were  only 
slightly  defective  and  were  suitable  for  any  employment  not  requiring 
extraordinary  exertion  (Class  B);  8079,  or  15.9  percent,  were  suited 
to  perform  only  light  work  and  required  a  physician's  approval  before 
being  placed  (Class  C);  and  797,  or  1.6  percent  were  unsuitable  for 
work  at  all  (Class  D.) 

A  break-down  of  the  figures  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that 
persons  recommended  for  work  relief  in  the  down-state  counties 
were  in  better  physical  condition,  on  the  average,  than  those 
recommended  in  the  Chicago  area. 

"Roman  Scandal" 

NEW  YORY  CITY  witnessed,  in  December,  a  seven-day 
"Roman  scandal"  over  an  alleged  spoilage  of  surplus  re- 
lief food  in  the  city's  warehouses.  In  the  course  of  an  Alder- 
manic  investigation  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  the  charge 
was  made  that  cabbage,  veal  and  potatoes  were  rotting  in  great 
quantities  as  a  result  of  improper  coordination  between  the 
state  TERA  and  the  Commodity  Relief  Section  of  the  city  ERB, 
inadequate  warehouses  and  ineffective  methods  of  distribution. 

The  barrage  of  publicity  attending  this  "exposure"  brought 
William  L.  Nunn,  an  official  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation,  to  the  city  for  an  investigation.  He  reported: 

In  cooperation  with  technical  inspectors  from  the.  .  .US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  all  warehouses  for  all  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
veal  belonging  to  the  city  ERB  and  the  state  TERA  in  New  York 
City  have  been  inspected. 

Our  inspectors  report  that  veal  stored  there  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion with  the  exception  of  slight  freezer  burns  which.  .  .are  expected 
in  normal  commercial  operations.  The  fact  that  the  veal  was  frozen 
is  an  obvious  prerequisite  to  its  keeping  qualities  and  certainly  does 
not  indicate,  as  one  newspaper  had  it,  that  it  was  frozen  and  therefore 
spoiled. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  cabbage  sent  into  the  City  of  New  York 
for  distribution  to  persons  on  relief.  .  .our  inspectors  reported  a 
spoilage  not  in  excess  of  2  percent  which,  considering  the  magnitude 
and  the  necessary  speed  of  the  movement  to  prevent  freezing  in  the 
open  fields  and  ordinary  barns  of  the  growers,  is  considerably  lower 
than  normal  commercial  spoilage  under  comparable  circumstances. 

The  potatoes  are  stored  in  steamheated,  brick,  government-inspected 
warehouses.  .  .  .Our  reports  show  a  spoilage  of  not  more  than  one 
half  of  one  percent,  actually  a  rate  lower  than  normal  commercial 
spoilage. 

School  Lunches  and  Free  Milk 

TV/TORE  than  290,000  children  in  45  states  and  the  District 
***•  of  Columbia  received  free  school-lunches  including  milk 
during  the  school  year  1933-34,  according  to  an  FERA  survey. 
This  total  represents  7.5  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  school 
systems  from  which  these  data  were  obtained.  Three  states, 
Alabama,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  did  not  report. 

The  proportion  of  all  children  receiving  free  school-lunches 
varied  considerably  from  state  to  state.  In  17  states,  however, 
over  one  tenth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the  schools  reporting 
free  lunches  were  receiving  such  aid;  in  5  states  one  fifth  of  this 


total  enrollment  was  served;  and  in  3  states  about  one  fourth. 
The  highest  percentage  was  discovered  in  a  sparsely  populated 
mountain  state  where  27  percent  of  the  children  in  schools  re- 
porting were  receiving  free  noon-day  meals.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  16  states  less  than  5  percent  of  all  enrolled  were  so  helped. 
Over  three  fourths  (78  percent)  of  the  schools  reporting  served 
a  luncheon  which  included  milk  in  almost  every  case,  22  per- 
cent serving  free  milk  only.  It  cost  about  seven  cents  per  child 
per  day  to  carry  out  the  program. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  school  children 
in  certain  communities  have  always  needed  this  aid  and  that 
this  group  undoubtedly  makes  up  a  fair  share  of  the  total  load 
at  the  present  time.  What  proportion  of  the  current  load  is  in 
constant  need,  and  what  proportion  is  merely  temporarily  in 
need,  because  of  the  depression,  is  not  clear. 

State  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  "NORTH  CAROLINA  Symphony  Orchestra"  of  75  pieces 
**  has  been  organized  as  a  work-relief  project.  The  Institute 
of  Folk  Music  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  developed 
the  plan,  and  the  state  ERA  approved  it  last  May. 

A  director  recruited  the  musicians  and  passed  on  their  musi- 
cal ability,  while  local  relief  administrators  passed  on  their  eli- 
gibility for  relief.  Wages  paid  range  from  $15  and  $18.50  per 
week  for  musicians  to  $28.85  for  the  director.  All  receipts  from 
admissions  to  concerts  are  used  to  defray  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  which  are  not  payable  from  ERA  funds.  Relief 
clients  are  admitted  to  concerts  without  charge. 

The  orchestra,  which  includes  a  "little  symphony"  and  a 
chamber-music  group,  has  performed  in  a  total  of  thirty-three 
cities  in  the  state,  giving  a  series  of  five  concerts  in  Winston- 
Salem  last  December  which  was  sponsored  by  the  city's  Inter- 
Club  Council,  and  attended  by  numerous  persons  interested  in 
providing  similar  activities  for  needy  musicians  in  other  locali- 
ties. The  work  of  the  orchestra  has  received  high  praise  from 
musical  critics,  and  the  plan  has  attracted  widespread  attention 
in  this  section  of  the  South. 

Legality  of  Cash  Relief 

HOSE  hardy  perennials,  the  state  poor-relief  laws,  have 
recently  been  hampering  progress  in  a  new  direction.  The 
Attorney  General  of  Illinois  ruled  in  October  that  the  decision 
of  the  Illinois  ERA  to  put  relief  on  a  cash  basis,  which  its 
enabling  act  clearly  empowers  it  to  do,  was  in  conflict,  so  far  as 
state  funds  are  concerned,  with  pre-existing  state  laws.  After 
citing  decisions  from  Illinois  and  other  states,  he  concludes: 
_  In  no  instance  can  I  find  [authorization  for]  the  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  cash  to  poor  and  indigent  persons  or  those  on  the  relief  rolls  of 
the  unemployed  who  are  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances. 
Such  cash,  money  or  distribution  of  funds  would  not  be  relief  unless 
it  was  used  for  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food,  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medical  attention  and  burial.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  (1)  it  is  not  legally  possible,  either  under  the  con- 
stitution or  the  statutes  of  this  state,  for  your  Commission  to  pay 
relief  in  cash  to  replace  the  furnishing  of  relief  in  kind.  (2)  I  am 
further  of  the  opinion  that  such  practice  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  state  and  its  consequences  too  dangerous  to 
be  countenanced. 

This  ruling  makes  a  distinction  between  state  and  federal 
funds,  but  it  does  not  distinguish  between  direct  and  wage  relief. 
Is  the  payment  of  cash  wages  to  persons  on  work-relief  jobs  also 
"too  dangerous  to  be  countenanced"  in  Illinois?  The  statement 
demands  further  clarification. 


A  DIGEST  of  recent  opinion  in  the  fields  of  social  work  and 
public-welfare  administration  has  been  prepared  by  Russell  H. 
Kurtz,  and  issued  under  the  title  Looking  Toward  a  Public 
Welfare  Plan.  Survey  readers  may  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 


For  federal  developments  in  relation  to  relief  see  No  More  Federal  Relief?,  by  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  on  page  35. 
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HOUSING 


A  New  Profession 

TRAINING  courses  for  prospective  managers  of  govern- 
ment financed  or  government  aided  low-cost  housing  proj- 
ects will  soon  be  a  reality.  At  the  request  of  the  Housing  Divi- 
sion, PWA,  courses — to  be  established  probably  in  New  York 
and  Chicago — are  being  planned  by  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  Officials.  Although  these  plans  are  still  somewhat 
nebulous,  certain  important  decisions  have  been  made.  The  train- 
ing period  will  be  from  four  to  six  months,  combining  instruction 
in  seminar  and  by  lecture  with  practical  supervised  field  work 
in  existing  housing  developments.  It  will  cover  the  following 
general  subjects:  the  characteristics,  habits  of  life  and  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  people  to  be  housed;  governmental  and 
other  community  organizations  and  programs  that  will  effect 
tenants,  such  as  public  health,  recreation,  education,  child  wel- 
fare; and  the  actual  technique  of  managing  housing,  including 
the  selection  of  tenants,  rent  collection,  accounting,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  buildings. 

The  initial  course  will  be  planned  not  only  to  give  the  best 
possible  training  within  the  time  available  to  those  persons  who 
will  take  over  the  critical  job  of  managing  the  first  federally 
assisted  housing  development  but  also  to  develop  by  experiment 
a  basis  for  the  selection  and  training  of  managers  to  the  end 
that  management  may  in  time  become  a  recognized  profession. 
Candidates  will  be  selected  by  the  Housing  Division,  PWA. 

Labor  Cooperates 

TO  the  Quaker  City  go  the  laurels  for  the  first  low-cost 
housing  project  in  which  labor  has  directly  cooperated  with 
the  federal  government.  Four  hundred  people  inside  and  1000 
outside  attended  the  opening  early  in  January  of  the  Carl  Mak- 
ley  Houses,  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery 
Workers,  which  offer  attractive  accommodations  for  284  fam- 
ilies in  four  three-story  buildings  built  around  large,  garden 
courts.  The  buildings  which  cover  an  entire  block  and  cost  over 
a  million  dollars,  are  modernistic  in  design.  Rents  averaging 
$9.50  per  room,  include  heat,  hot  water  and  electricity  for  all 
purposes.  A  swimming-pool,  auditorium  and  kindergarten  offer 
facilities  for  community  activities.  Important  as  is  this  project 
in  the  lives  of  the  working-class  families  who  are  its  tenants,  its 
greater  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  nation-wide  labor-housing  movement — in  the  judgment  of 
many  one  of  the  most  effective  formulae  to  raise  housing  stand- 
ards. In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  non-strike  agree- 
ment signed  at  the  beginning  of  operations  between  the  corporation 
and  the  Building  Trades  Union  whereby  disputes  were  settled 
through  arbitration. 

Is  Housing  a  Public  Purpose? 

F  NASMUCH  as  housing  is  expected  to  have  a  leading  part  in 
the  Administration's  new  work-relief  program,  much  inter- 
est is  attached  to  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  which  the 
PWA  has  appealed  a  decision  of  the  federal  court  in  Louisville. 

In  handing  down  the  Louisville  decision  that  the  government 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  condemn  private  property  for  slum 
clearance,  Federal  Judge  Charles  I.  Dawson  said: 

The  power  of  the  national  government  to  condemn  property  for  pur- 
poses such  as  the  one  involved  here  is  a  new  question,  and  the  proper 
solution  of  it  calls  for  an  examination  of  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  .  .  . 

If  the  property  of  the  citizen  can  be  condemned  and  taken,  upon  the 
payment  of  just  compensation,  simply  because  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  government  may  determine  that  the  use  to  which  this 
roperty  is  to  be  put  is  for  the  general  welfare,  the  property  of  every 


citizen  in  this  country  would  be  subject  to  the  whims  and  theories  of 
any  temporary  majority  represented  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  .  .  . 

The  power  of  the  government  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main cannot  be  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  national  emergency. 

Decision  in  a  similar  case  brought  before  the  federal  court 
in  Cleveland  (see  Say  It  with  Shovels,  The  Survey,  October 
1934,  p.  320)  upheld  the  government's  right  to  condemn  land  for 
low-cost  housing.  Another  case  is  pending  in  Atlanta. 

A  Little  Bit  of  Slum  Clearance 

FROM  the  Housing  Authority  of  New  York  comes  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  has  induced  private  capital  and  the 
TERA  to  cooperate  in  a  small  slum-clearance  project.  Prac- 
tically a  half  block  of  old-law  tenements  assessed  at  $400,000 
have  been  purchased  from  Vincent  Astor  for  $189,999,  while 
Bernard  Baruch  has  supplied  the  additional  $32,000  necessary 
to  buy  the  two  buildings  on  the  site  not  owned  by  Mr.  Astor. 
The  tenements  will  be  remodelled  into  2,  3  and  4  room  apart- 
ments to  rent  at  $5  a  room  monthly.  Several  of  the  buildings 
will  be  entirely  demolished  in  order  that  the  whole  development 
may  be  provided  with  ample  light  and  air.  The  state  TERA 
and  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  of  New  York  City  will  sup- 
ply $350,000  for  labor  and  materials.  The  property  will  be  paid 
for  with  T>I/T.  percent  Housing  Authority  bonds,  amortized  at  the 
rate  of  \l/2  percent  annually  over  a  period  of  sixty  years. 

Government  Housing  to  Date 

THOUGH  slowly,  government  aided  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects are  progressing  around  the  country.  Of  the  seven  lim- 
ited-dividend projects  planned  three  are  already  occupied,  three 
are  under  construction  and  one  will  be  begun  soon.  Involving 
allotments  totalling  $12,443,000  they  will  provide  3041  living 
units.  For  the  thirteen  federal  projects  planned  for  New  York, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Montgomery  and  Louisville,  condemnation  of  land  has  started 
or  sites  acquired  or  optioned.  Slums  have  actually  been  torn 
down  in  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and  Montgomery. 
These  thirteen  projects  (along  with  another  in  New  York  City) 
involve  a  total  expenditure  of  $82,807,000  and  will  supply  19,340 
living  units.  Besides  these,  the  Housing  Division  of  PWA  has 
authorized  sixteen  more  projects,  as  yet  unannounced,  providing 
8240  living  units  and  costing  $30,821,000,  for  which  options  are 
being  taken.  Twenty  additional  projects,  for  which  funds  are 
not  yet  allocated  have  been  approved. 


THE  Metropolitan  Housing  Council  of  Chicago  has  taken  to 
itself  the  responsibility  for  helping  to  find  homes  for  tenants  now 
living  in  buildings  to  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  new  low- 
cost  housing.  A  rehousing  committee  is  already  serving  tenants 
now  residing  on  the  West  Side  Site — one  of  three  sites  selected 
for  projects  to  be  financed  by  federal  funds. 


Two  important  housing  committees  have  been  appointed  re- 
cently— one  by  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
the  other  by  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Abraham 
Goldfeld  of  the  Lavanburg  Foundation  and  Louis  Brownlow, 
Director  of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  are  their 
respective  chairmen. 


HOUSING  was  given  a  prominent  place  on  the  program  of  three 
of  the  learned  societies  at  their  annual  meetings  in  December — 
namely  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  the  American 
Statistical  Society  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 


THE  housing  exhibit,  recently  displayed  in  New  York  (see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  December  1934.)  is  now  available  for  exhibi- 
tion in  other  cities.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Lyman 
Paine,  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  10  East  40  Street. 
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What  Schools  Are  Made  Of 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  by  Charles  H    J«dd.  Harcoort. 
Brace  and  Company.  285  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  no  technical,  stuffy  treatise  on  education.  It  is  not 
written  for  students  of  education,  although  many  of  them 
will  read  it  with  interest  and  profit.  Rather,  it  is  parents,  public 
officials  and  taxpayers  who  are  invited  by  Professor  Judd  to 
cluster  around  the  operating-table,  while  he  lays  open  the  inner 
workings. of  our  schools  and  colleges.  He  exhibits  a  superlative 
grasp  of  things  educational,  and  employs  the  scalpel  of  a  style 
both  incisive  and  humorous.  Those  who  want  to  know  how 
our  educational  institutions  became  what  they  are  and  what 
one  of  the  most  eminent  educators  thinks  should  be  done  about 
them,  will  do  well  to  gather  'round. 

Professor  Judd  emphasizes  repeatedly  that  an  American  edu- 
cational system,  while  constituting  an  aspect  of  the  social  order, 
is  also  a  product  of  a  congeries  of  diverse  social  forces.  The 
nation  has  evolved  from  a  simple  agrarian  to  a  complex  indus- 
trial order.  A  series  of  effects  flow  from  this  fact.  Industry 
no  longer  employs  children,  who,  therefore,  attend  school  in 
ever  increasing  numbers;  city  life  places  children  in  an  artificial 
environment  and  finds  it  necessary  to  compensate  through  the 
school.  The  manufacturers  of  the  nation  need  more  skilled 
labor,  and  successfully  support  a  federal  measure  to  establish 
and  finance  a  nation-wide  system  of  vocational  education. 

The  attention  of  an  officer  of  the  WCTU  is  accidentally 
turned  to  the  study  of  scientific  temperance  and  in  a  few  years 
school  physiologies  are  "embellished  by  statements  and  pictures 
that  can  be  most  charitably  classified  as  hypothetical."  Other 
forces,  rational  and  irrational,  which  have  played  upon  the 
schools,  are  deftly  traced  and  critically  appraised. 

The  author  finds  that  this  play  of  forces  has  failed  to  evolve 
a  satisfactory  system  of  education.  They  have  operated  without 
guidance  or  plan.  As  a  result  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
nation  form  a  structure  of  units — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  highschool,  college  and  university — loosely  related  to  one 
another,  in  which  incoordination,  overlapping  and  waste  are  the 
result.  The  highschool  repeats  some  of  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  the  college  duplicates  part  of  the  highschool. 
Bigoted  ignorance  and  vested  interests  have  contended,  with 
social  intelligence  in  determining  what  is  excluded  from  and 
contained  in  the  curriculum.  Realistic  instruction  on  contro- 
versial issues  is  usually  absent. 

What  is  the  way  out?  Professor  Judd  makes  several  sug- 
gestions in  the  course  of  his  analysis.  Education  must  have  more 
intelligent  and  serious  support  from  society  in  general.  Edu- 
cators must  present  constructive  plans  for  sounder  systems  of 
school  administration.  Scientific  studies  of  the  type  which  have 
already  made  a  promising  start  in  creating  a  science  of  educa- 
tion, and  which  are  illustrated  in  detail,  must  play  a  major 
role  in  the  future  development  of  the  schools. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  the  one  in  which 
Professor  Judd  is  tempted,  and  yields,  to  prophesy  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  near  future.  He  envisions  nursery  schools, 


a  six-year  elementary  school,  and  a  six-year  highschool,  rich 
in  social  content.  The  college  will  follow  to  round  out  general 
and  vocational  education  for  some,  and  to  focus  the  attention 
of  certain  students  on  future  lines  of  intensive  specialization. 
The  university,  providing  preparation  for  the  professions  and 
scientific  research,  will  crown  the  structure.  Adult  educational 
opportunities  with  no  upper  age  limits  will  parallel  the  college 
and  university.  Even  more  interesting  than  the  reconstruction 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  educational  system  are  certain  changes, 
predicted  in  teaching  method  and  content,  which  will  keep  the 
curriculum  abreast  of  social  experience. 

Professor  Judd  is  no  pessimist,  either  as  to  the  future  of 
education  or  the  general  social  order.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  civilization,  based  on  intelligence 
and  broader  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  possible.  If  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  education  must  become  the  basis  of  a 
new  political  science  and  a  new  economics. 

At  one  place  Professor  Judd  goes  out  of  his  way  to  vent  his 
spleen  on  certain  educational  radicals  who  emphasize  the  role 
of  teachers  in  reorganizing  social  and  political  systems.  He  has 
no  stomach  for  those  who  would  turn  the  schools  into  instru- 
ments of  propaganda  for  a  vague  doctrine  which  they  call  col- 
lectivism. It  is  at  this  point  that  those  in  education  whom  he 
terms  radicals  will  take  sharpest  issue  with  Professor  Judd. 
They  will  insist  that  educational  leadership  must  play  a  far 
more  courageous  and  dynamic  role  in  directing  the  course  of 
social  evolution.  They  will  contend  that  the  schools  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  helpless  victim  of  every  passing  interest,  rational 
and  irrational — which  Professor  Judd  so  ably  describes — until 
educators  make  them  conscious  instruments  of  social  advance. 
The  laymen  will  find  in  the  book  a  spicy  analysis  of  the 
factors  which  have  operated  and  are  operating  to  mold  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  nation.  Professor  Judd's  interpre- 
tation of  this  analysis,  and  particularly  his  statement  of  the 
role  of  education  in  bringing  about  the  cooperative  civilization 
to  which  he  looks  forward,  will  be  challenged  by  some  edu- 
cators. But  this  is  to  be  expected.  He  presents  his  ideas  as  an 
hypothesis,  and  invites  those  who  disagree  with  him  to  dismiss 
them,  if  they  choose,  as  dogmatic  and  prejudiced.  Surely  an 
author  could  not  be  more  generous.  JOHN  K.  NORTON 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

No  Friend  of  Freudism 

WISH-HUNTING  IN  THE  UNCONSCIOUS.  An  Analysis  of  Psycho- 
analysis, by  Milton  Harrington,  M.D.  Macmillan.  189  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

WITH  less  objectivity  than  Jastrow  and  Wolgemuth,  Dr. 
Harrington  assails  the  structure  of  Freudism  and  the  nu- 
merous appendages  emphasized  by  uncertain  disciples.  He 
sharply  incises  the  body  of  psychoanalysis  and  finds  it  organi- 
cally unhealthy  and  functionally  inadequate. 

He  regards  the  new  technic  of  psychoanalysis  as  without 
value,  its  findings  worthless,  its  theories  unsound  as  based  upon 
unreliable  data,  with  little  to  warrant  its  popular  use  in  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  mental  diseases.  To  him  it  is  other  than 
the  age-old  foundations  that  have  always  characterized  faith 
healing. 

He  rejects  the  theory  of  sex  libido ;  criticizes  the  psycho- 
analytic "can't"  concerning  resistance  and  transference;  reduces 
the  concept  of  phallic  symbols  to  an  absurdity;  and  denies  that 
the  mechanisms  present  in  an  abnormality  can  serve  as  a  sound 
basic  system  of  character  formation  among  normal  persons. 
After  describing  the  essentials  of  Freud's  theory,  mainly  in 
Freud's  words,  he  scrutinizes  the  evidence  for  its  validity  and 
finds  none  save  a  mystic  religious  factor,  a  form  of  sexual 
animism. 

Strongly  aroused,  Dr.  Harrington  thus  raises  his  voice  against 
psychoanalysis,  with  its  unproven  unconscious,  sexual  libido  and 
omnipresent  complex  motivation.  Its  popularity  he  attributes 
to  the  little  technical  knowledge  or  training  required  of  analysts 
and  its  salability  through  publicity  and  general  gullibility.  He 
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makes  an  almost  too  vigorous  attack  on  what  he  believes  to  be 
on  its  way  to  oblivion. 

Opposed  to  the  motivistic  psychology  of  Freud,  Dr.  Harring- 
ton proposes  a  mechanistic  psychology  which  aims  to  interpret 
the  abnormal  after  an  understanding  of  normal  structure  and 
function.  His  tentative  system  rests  upon  psychophysiology, 
psychopathology  and  mental  hygiene.  He  stresses  human  me- 
chanisms through  which  an  impulse  to  action  occurs  to  release 
chemical  energy  due  to  nervous  pressure  or  tension.  Adjustment 
is  the  balance  or  relief  of  such  tension,  and  the  methods  of 
achieving  it  involve;  (1)  the  accomplishment  of  the  stimulus; 
(2)  withdrawal  from  it;  (3)  modification  of  thought;  (4)  dis- 
abling the  machine.  Fundamentally  it  is  a  stimulus-response 
psychology  with  abnormality  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  or  the  nature  of  the  organism  as  effected  by  heredity, 
education  or  disease. 

The  psychopathology  consists  of  behavior  reactions  that  fail 
to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  organism.  Non-adjustment  is  due  to 
impotence  of  conflict  as  related  to  the  desire  for  approval  or  for 
sexual  expression.  Maladjustments  result  from  employing  wrong 
methods  of  adjustment  with  evil  consequences,  recognized  in 
part  as  acts  of  folly,  ignorance  or  sin. 

Mental  hygiene,  constituting  the  science  of  prevention  of 
mental  disease,  involves  problems  of  breeding,  education,  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory 
environment  as  the  essence  of  right  living. 

His  criticisms  and  ideas  will  be  popular  or  unpopular,  not 
so  much  in  terms  of  logical  thinking  as  in  the  degree  of  me- 
chanistic tension  aroused  by  his  motivation  of  the  book. 
New   York   City  IRA  S.  WlLE,   M.D. 

THE  ART  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  NURSING,  by  Amy  Elizabeth  Pope 
R.N.,  and  Virna  M.  Young,  R.N .  Putnam's.  832  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

A  RECHRISTENED,  rewritten,  reset,  wholly  revised  fifth  edition, 
of  Practical  Nursing,  one  of  the  most  popular  texts  for  nurse- 
instructors  and  students  and  a  reference  for  nurses  elsewhere. 

RULES  EOR  RECOVERY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS,  by  Lawrason 
Brown,  M.D.  Lea  and  Febiger.  275  pp.  Price  $1.75  post/raid  of  The  Survey. 

NEW  chapters  on  Surgical  Treatment,  Getting  Up  After  Bed- 
rest  and  Returning  Home  add  further  value  to  the  revised  sixth 
edition  of  this  "layman's  handbook  of  treatment",  which  simpli- 
fies and  supplements  the  doctor's  advice  and  tells  what  the 
patient  must  do  for  himself. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Kimball  Young.  American  Book 
Company.  615  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  his  examination  of  the  behavior  of  man  in  society  Professor 
Young  lays  great  stress  on  social  psychology, — the  person-to- 
person,  person-to-group  relationship.  His  discussion  ranges 
through  group  life  and  culture,  the  factors  of  geography,  race 
and  population,  organized  group  life  or  societal  organization, 
fundamental  forms  of  interaction  such  as  cooperation  and  op- 
position, and,  finally,  social  control.  For  teaching  purposes  class- 
room exercises  are  suggested  and  an  up-to-date  selected  bibliog- 
raphy is  provided. 


COMMUNICATION 


The  Last  Word 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  pamphlet,  Red  Cross  Operations — A 
Statement  Authorized  by  the  Central  Committee,  brought  out 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  dealing  with  the  charges  made  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Spivak  in  The  American  Mercury,  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  The  Survey's  description  of  the  interviews  he  had 
with  officers  of  the  organization.  He  definitely  committed  him- 
self to  submit  for  verification  any  quotations  ascribed  to  them 
of  material  furnished  verbally.  JAMES  L.  FIESER 

Acting  Chairman,  American  Red  Cross 


BOOKS     THAT     LIVE    O  N 
FOR    THE    SOCIAL    WORKER 


Birth  Control  Without  Contraceptives 

THE  RHYTHM 
OF  STERILITY  AND   FERTILITY   IN   WOMEN 

Discussion  of  the  Physiological,  Practical  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
the  Discoveries  of  Drs.  K.  Ogino  (Japan)  and  H.  Knaus  (Austria) 
Regarding  the  Periods  When  Conception  is  Impossible  and 
When  Possible. 

By  LEO  J.  LATZ,  M.D.,  LLD. 

60th  Thousand  $1.00  per  copy 

at  bookstores  or  from 

LATZ    FOUNDATIpN 

1242  Republic  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  mail 
it  to   us   and   we  will  send  you   our   FREE   PAMPHLET 


Basic — 

SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS.  By  Mary  E.  Richmond.  $2.00 

WHAT  Is  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK?  By  Mary 

E.  Richmond.  $1.00 

BROKEN  HOMES.  By  Joanna  C.  Colcord    $1.00 

THE  SOCIAL  CASE  HISTORY.    By  Ada  E. 

Sheffield.  $1.00 

RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York 


THE    HOUSE 

THAT   FREUD    BUILT 

by  JOSEPH  JASTROW 

In  this  volume,  Doctor  Jastrow  gives  a  safe  and  sane 
solution  to  the  queries  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man 
concerning  the  pronouncements  of  the  great  Freud.  What 
is  true  and  what  is  not?  How  much  of  Freud  is  applicable 
to  the  life  of  the  ordinary  individual?  Without  favor  or 
animus,  the  author  brings  the  Freudian  doctrines  into  the 
light,  and  discusses  them,  so  that  we  can  all  appreciate 
that  part  of  Freud  which  is  most  helpful  to  straight  thinking. 

8100 

SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  you  can  order  any  book  on  any  branch  of 
Social  Work,  including  Unemployment  Relief, 
Case  Work,  Interviewing,  Work  Relief,  Psy- 
chiatry, etc.,  through — 

THE  SURVEY  BOOK  SERVICE 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York 

Book   lists   available   on    request. 
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Queer  Queries 

YOU  HAVE  to  know  the  answers  if  you 
sit  at  the  travelers'  aid  desk  in  the  sta- 
tion at  Washington: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  beware  of  in 
Washington? 

Where  can  I  check  my  canary? 

Is  there  anything  worth  seeing  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Which  street-car  shall  I  take  to  see  all 
the  important  places? 

How  do  I  go  about  shaking  the  President's 
hand? 

I've  come  to  Washington  to  see  the  sights. 
How  do  I  get  to  Grant's  tomb? 

I  saw  the  Women's  Room,  but  I  want  to 
go  to  the  Ladies'  Room.  Where  is  it? 

I'm  a  professional  anointer.  Where  can  I 
find  somebody  to  anoint? 

What  is  the  Jewish  population  of  New 
Orleans? 

THE  National  Consumers'  League  in- 
ducted into  office  its  new  president,  ex- 
governor  John  G.  Winant  of  New  Hampshire 
with  a  dinner  party  in  which  the  New  York 
Consumers'  League  joined  forces.  Raymond 
Moley  presided,  Felix  Frankfurter,  among 
others,  spoke,  and  Governor  Winant  ac- 
cepted his  new  responsibility  with  conviction 
and  authority. 

THE  Yale  Medical  School  announces  the 
appointment  as  dean,  for  a  five-year  term, 
of  Dr.  Stanhope  Bayne-Jones,  professor  of 
bacteriology,  to  succeed  Dr.  Milton  C.  Win- 
ternitz  who  will  retire  in  June.  Dr.  Winter- 
nitz,  who  has  held  the  post  of  dean  since 
1920,  will  continue  as  professor  of  pathology. 

HELEN  W.  GOULD  has  resigned  her  post  as 
assistant  to  the  director  of  Red  Cross  public- 
health  nursing  and  home-hygiene  work,  and 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing  as  instructor  in  pub- 
lic-health nursing.  Margaret  Dizney  of  the 
field  staff  succeeds  her  with  the  Red  Cross. 

AT  the  invitation  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross, 
the  next  meeting  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Conference  will  be  held  in  Madrid, 
in  October  1938. 

THE  Joint  Vocational  Service,  New  York, 
has  added  Mabel  Uzzell  to  its  staff  to  take 
the  place  of  Miriam  McCaffery  who  is  now 
with  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Poet  and  Social  Worker 

ALONG  about  Christmas  we  begin  to 
expect — it's  a  habit— one  of  those  beau- 
tifully printed  little  volumes  in  which  Paul 
Southworth  Bliss,  erstwhile  publicitor  with 
the  Minneapolis  and  the  St.  Louis  Commu- 
nity Chests,  collects  the  verses  by  which 
he  expresses  his  sensitivity  to  the  beauty 
of  nature.  But  this  year  we  were  doubtful. 
Mr.  Bliss  was  no  longer  living  in  the  land 
of  trees  and  water  but  was  battling  the 
drought  on  the  plains  of  North  Dakota  as 


field  representative  of  the  FERA.  Would  his 
muse  survive?  Reassurance  came  in  January 
with  a  slim  grey  book,  its  hundred  or  so 
pages  of  verse  embellished  with  linoleum 
block  decorations  by  Harold  J.  Matthews 
(£2.50  from  Laura  Sturlaugson,  13  West 
Second  Street,  Williston,  N.  D.)  The  book 
takes  its  title  from  the  first  poem,  written  in 
Stanley,  N.  D.,  in  April,  1934 — the  dance 
being  that  of  the  wind  and  the  "ground 
that  leaps  to  its  embrace." 

As  an  indication  that  Mr.  Bliss  is  a  social 
worker  as  well  as  a  poet  word  comes  from 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  of  the  organization  of 
a  counsel  of  social  agencies,  for  which  he 
drafted  the  constitution,  which  tackled  first 
the  set-up  of  a  social-service  exchange  and 
then  the  business  of  curbing  Christmas  bas- 
kets. "You  will  see  from  this,"  he  post- 
scripts, "that  we  are  trying  to  leave  our 
communities  with  sound  organization  when — 
and  if— the  FERA  pulls  out." 

THE  Social  Workers'  Discussion  Club,  or- 
ganized in  various  cities,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Association  of  Workers  in  Social 
Agencies. 

FRIEDA  ROMALIS,  of  Chicago,  has  gone  to  St. 
Louis  as  director  of  the  Jewish  Social  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  succeeding  Marguerite  New- 
mayer,  now  Mrs.  Adrian  Mayer,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Ave  Atque  Vale 

BELIEVING  that  various  state  and  local 
groups  meet  the  present  needs  in  Ver- 
mont without  requiring  a  coordinating  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Charles  F.  Dalton,  secretary  of 
the  Vermont  State  Department  of  Health, 
has  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Ver- 
mont Social  Hygiene  Council,  formed  two 
years  ago  with  himself  as  chairman  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Vermont  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  other  state  agencies  and  in- 
terested individuals.  Almost  simultaneously 
comes  the  news  that  in  New  York  State  a 
social-hygiene  committee  has  been  formed 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  to  cooperate  generally  and  plan 
and  carry  out  suitable  programs  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Conference  for  the  next 
five  years.  H.  W.  Cummings,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Social  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Health  Department  is  chairman;  the 
sub-committee  directly  in  charge  of  planning 
includes  also  Dr.  James  N.  Vander  Veer,  of 
Albany,  former  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society;  George  J.  Nelbach, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Committee;  Prof.  Maurice  A. 
Bigelow  of  Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
Valeria  H.  Parker,  of  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Two  of  the  staff  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation have  recently  undergone  a  change  of 
status  becoming  thereby  directors  of  depart- 
ments. Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  with  the 
RSF  since  1912,  becomes  a  director  though 
her  job  is  still  described  as  Consultant  in 


Social  Work  Interpretation.  Ralph  Nugent, 
becomes  director  of  the  Department  of  Rem- 
edial Loans,  where,  since  1926  he  has  been 
assistant  to  Leon  Henderson,  now  in  the 
front  line  at  Washington. 

THE  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  is 
having  as  visitors  this  month  sixteen  stu- 
dents from  the  School  of  Social  Work  in 
Sydney,  Australia. 

AN  outstanding  bit  of  housing  news  is  the 
appointment  of  Abraham  Kazan,  manager  of 
the  pioneer  housing  project  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  to  manage  Hillside 
Homes,  one  of  the  three  limited-dividend 
projects  in  New  York  financed  by  federal 
funds. 

Presenting  Dorothy  Isom 

NEWEST  member  of  The  Survey  field  staff 
representing  us  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  welcomed  in  that  capacity  by 
John  F.  Hall,  Arlien  Johnson  and  other  high- 
lights of  social  work  in  the  farther-most 
North-West,  Mrs.  Isom  has  all  the  educa- 
tional and  professional  background  that  the 
AASW's  heart  could  desire — as  a  student, 
the  University  of  Washington,  Columbia 
University  and  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work;  as  a  social  worker,  the  Seattle 
Family  Society  and  the  state  ERA,  and  in 
addition  three  years  of  teaching  and  an  ad- 
diction, practically  life-long,  to  The  Survey. 
She  says,  "I  have  been  a  subscriber  for 
years;  as  a  social  worker  I  found  it  of  ines- 
timable value,  as  a  teacher  I  used  it  with 
my  journalism  students  as  a  model  of  re- 
porting." 

Mrs.  Isom  will  spread  The  Survey  among 
social  workers,  schools,  and  colleges.  For 
her  we  ask  from  our  friends  and  readers  the 
same  generous  welcome  and  cooperation  they 
invariably  give  to  our  representatives  every- 
where. Mrs.  Isom  has  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  a  short  friendly  little  talk  about  the 
place  of  The  Survey  in  progressive  social 
work  and  up  her  sleeve  a  special  offer  to 
beginners.  She  can  be  reached  by  super- 
visors and  others  who  want  to  help  the  good 
work  along  through  the  office  of  the  Seattle 
Community  Fund,  307  Douglas  Building. 
A  call  to  Main  8901  will  bring  her  to  a  staff 
meeting. 

THE  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 21-23.  For  details  address  the  secre- 
tary, Mary  A.  Clark,  50  West  50  Street, 
New  York. 

NEW  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  include:  president,  Dr.  El- 
len C.  Potter,  Trenton;  vice-presidents,  David 
Fales,  Jr.,  New  Brunswick,  and  T.  Lester 
Swander,  Montclair;  treasurer,  Walter  Kidde, 
Montclair.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  the  retir- 
ing president  was  made  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent. 

WALTER  BLUCHER,  well-known  Detroit  city 
planner,  has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  (850 
East  58  Street,  Chicago,)  newly  organized 
association  of  technicians  in  that  field,  which 
will  act  as  a  clearing-house  of  information  and 
will  promote  the  improvement  of  administra- 
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live  standards  and  practices  in  land  and  com- 
munity planning.  It  will  serve  the  increasing 
body  of  national,  state,  regional  and  local 
planning  agencies,  their  staffs  and  consultants. 
Alfred  Bettman  is  the  president. 

THE  United  States  was  represented  at  the 
meeting  in  late  January  in  Geneva,  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  by  Isador  Lubin,  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

MARJORIE  MCFARLAND,  to  whom  The  Sur- 
vey always  points  with  becoming  modesty  as 
an  alumna  of  its  editorial  staff,  has  left 
Ohio,  where  she  has  been  consumer-leaguing 
for  several  years,  to  return  to  New  York 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Consumers  League,  a  post  that  has  been 
vacant  since  Elinore  M.  Herrick  joined  up 
with  the  Regional  Labor  Board. 

THE  Cleveland  Humane  Society  has  a  new 
director  in  William  I.  Lacey,  for  the  past 
twelve  years  with  the  Welfare  Federation, 
most  recently  as  associate  secretary.  He  suc- 
ceeds C.  W.  Areson,  now  with  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 

NCJFWF  +  BJSR 

A  TRIAL  marriage  has  been  arranged  for 
the  year  1935  between  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds  and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Re- 
search which  have  been,  well,  warm  friends, 
ever  since  the  Council  was  organized  two 
years  ago.  At  its  recent  meeting  in  New 
York,  the  Council  accepted  a  plan  to  com- 
bine its  services  and  those  of  the  Bureau 
with  a  single  technical  staff  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Council.  Various  shifts  in 
organization  bring  officers  of  the  Bureau  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Council. 
Harry  L.  Lurie  becomes  the  director  of  the 
Council  and  George  Rabinoff  as  his  as- 
sociate serves  also  as  secretary  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  merger  yet  to  be 


ratified  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bu- 
reau is  on  the  basis  of  a  year's  experiment, 
but  if  it  works  well  will  become  permanent. 
"I  feel  that  this  combination  is  entirely 
logical,"  say  Harry  L.  Lurie.  "The  Council 
is  an  outgrowth  of  activities  fostered  by 
the  Bureau  and  our  budget  has  carried  a  large 
part  of  its  costs,  including  the  salary  of  its 
executive,  for  the  last  two  years.  The  com- 
bination for  this  year  permits  a  certain  de- 
gree of  independence  in  the  responsibility 
for  research  which  is  now  undertaken  under 
Council  auspices.  We  hope  that  the  close 
integration  of  research  with  a  membership 
organization  interested  in  the  development 
of  this  program  and  in  the  fact  finding  on 
which  such  a  program  should  be  based  will 
be  helpful  to  the  development  of  our  various 
purposes." 

"WHY!  Will  and  Charlie!!"  headlines  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, reprinting  an  item  from  the  Fairmont 
Sentinal;  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  R —  left  Wednes- 
day for  Rochester,  Minn.,  where  Mrs.  R — 
expects  to  have  a  garter  removed  by  the 
Mayo  brothers." 

THE  Chicago  Theological  Seminiary  called 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  from  Boston  for  the 
Alden  Tuthill  lectures  given  at  its  fourth 
annual  ministers'  week  in  early  February. 
The  subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Cabot  for  the 
three  lectures  was,  The  Minister,  the  Doctor, 
and  the  Patient. 

ROBERTA  WINANS,  who  has  been  with  the 
Chicago  Y.  W.  for  a  number  of  years,  is  the 
new  executive  secretary  of  the  Kips  Bay 
Neighborhood  Association,  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Sara  Cleveland  Clapp. 

COMMISSIONER  John  McMillan  for  four  years 
commander  of  the  eastern  territory  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  stationed  in  New  York,  and 
for  four  years  before  that  stationed  in  Chi- 
cago, has  been  transferred  to  Toronto  to 
command  the  Army  in  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
Newfoundland.  Commissioner  Alex  M.  Dam- 
on, commander  of  the  southern  territory,  suc- 


A  glimpse  of  the  art  school  of  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pitts- 
burgh, which  last  month  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  with  a 
dinner  and  reception,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  of  Philadelphia  the  featured 
speaker.  "Forty  years,"  says  Sidney  A.  Teller,  director,  "of  definite 
identification  with  most  of  the  local  social,  civic,  health,  recreational 
and  educational  developments  and  activities."  The  etching,  here  repro- 
duced, is  one  of  a  series  depicting  the  settlement,  by  Samuel  Filner. 


ceeds  him  in  the  New  York  area.  Another 
change  of  assignment  takes  Col.  Fletcher 
Agnew  from  the  eastern  territory  to  Chicago 
as  chief  secretary  of  the  central  territory. 

Laurel  Department 

JUST  before  his  return  to  Europe  to  re- 
sume his  duties  as  the  League  of  Nation's 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  James  G. 
McDonald  was  presented  with  the  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Medal  for  1934,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  in  the  promotion  of  better 
understanding  between  Christians  and  Jews. 

THE  Parents  Magazine  has  awarded  its 
annual  medal  for  outstanding  service  to  chil- 
dren to  Grace  Abbott,  recently  retired  chief 
of  the  US  Children's  Bureau. 

As  "worthy  of  the  appreciation  of  their 
fellow-citizens,"  The  Nation  offered  for  the 
seventh  time  its  honor  roll  for  1934  of  per- 
sons and  groups  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  year.  Topping  the 
list  of  twenty-four  is  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  "for 
his  excellent  work  as  head  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board."  Into  Dean  Garri- 
son's 1935  record  goes  his  "excellent  work" 
for  Survey  Graphic  (see  7-A  and  the  Future 
by  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  Survey  Graphic,  Feb- 
ruary 1935.)  Well  up  on  The  Nation's  list 
are,  Mary  van  Kleeck,  "for  her  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  social  insecurity 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  and  for  initiating  one  of  the  first  prac- 
tical attempts  to  remove  this  insecurity 
through  social  planning,"  Charlotte  Carr, 
secretary  of  labor  and  industry  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cornelia  Bryce  Pin- 
chot,  "for  unflagging  support  of  labor's  fight 
for  the  benefits  and  rights  promised  by  the 
New  Deal." 

"OR  maybe  a  torch-song  would  help,"  com- 
ments the  bulletin  of  the  Washington  ERA 
on  the  entry  in  a  case  record,  "This  man 
suffers  from  a  rupture  which  can  be  cured 
only  by  operatic  measures."  And,  while  on 
the  subject  of  case  records,  here's  a  tid-bit 
culled  by  one  of  our  scouts  from  the  files  of 
the  welfare  department  of  San  Joaquin  Coun- 
ty, Calitornia:  "Called  on  woman.  The  six 
laying  hens  had  been  stolen.  Only  the  rooster 
remained  and  he  appeared  to  be  stunned." 

THE  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  will 
hold  its  triennial  convention  in  New  Orleans, 
March  10-15,  on  the  theme,  What  Do  We 
Owe  Our  Next  Generation.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  on 
The  World  of  Today,  and  Harry  L.  Lurie, 
on  Economic  Adjustments  of  the  Jew.  An- 
other feature  will  be  a  seminar  on  race  re- 
lations under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians,  with  Rev. 
Everett  R.  Clinchy,  leading. 

C.  C.  CARSTENS  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  is  in  Honolulu  until  mid-March, 
making  a  survey  of  child-welfare  services  and 
charting  a  future  program  for  the  United 
Welfare  Fund  of  the  city. 

"FoR  what  it's  worth  in  the  way  of  levity," 
Estelle  Lauder  of  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  offers  the  rejoinder  of 
one  of  her  staff,  "young  looking"  she  says, 
to  a  traffic  officer  who  solicitously  inquired 
what  business  so  often  sent  her  on  her  home- 
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going  way  well  on  to  midnight.  ''Working 
for  shorter  hours  for  women,"  said  the  young 
looking  one,  as  she  wearily  plodded  on. 

THE  Survey  is  proud  to  claim  as  old  friends 
and  valued  contributors  no  less  than  seven 
of  the  twenty-live  "authorities  on  architec- 
ture, construction,  materials,  city  planning, 
housing  and  finance,"  who  make  up  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
tnority  recently  appointed  by  Administrator 
James  A.  Moffett  in  an  effort  to  speed  up 
the  housing  program.  The  seven  are:  Fred- 
erick L.  Ackerman,  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority;  Alexander  M.  Bing,  City  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  New  York;  Louis  Brownlow, 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  Chi- 
cago; Jacob  L.  Crane,  American  City  Plan- 
ning Institute,  Chicago;  John  W.  Edelman, 
American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers, 
Philadelphia;  Charles  F.  Lewis,  Buhl  Foun- 
dation, Pittsburgh,  and  Coleman  Woodbury, 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
Chicago. 

HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  is  on  a  flying  trip  — 
not  literally,  he's  traveling  by  steamer  —  to 
London  and  Rome  for  meetings  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  third  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work  to  be  held  in 
London,  July  12-18,  1936.  Dr.  Alice  Masary- 
kova  who  has  been  president  of  the  ICSW 
since  its  beginning  has  resigned  and  Dr. 
Rene  Sand  has  been  elected  to  her  place. 


Concerning  Californians 


J.  COOLEY,  pioneer  and  leader 
•-'  in  probation  work  in  New  York,  and 
author  of  several  standard  books  on  the 
subject,  is  now  with  the  SERA  in  Los  An- 
geles as  assistant  chief  of  the  social  service 
division.  .  .  .  Aleta  Brownlee  has  resigned 
from  the  SERA  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  lecturer  and  research  worker. 
.  .  .  Mary  Randolph  Hughes,  formerly  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
the  new  secretary  of  the  Central  Service 
Clinic,  San  Diego,  succeeding  Marjorie 
Weaver  now  with  the  SERA.  .  .  .  Public 
health  nurses  everywhere  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  Naomi  Deutsch,  organizer  and 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  has  resigned  to  join  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  California  as  assistant 
professor  of  public-health  nursing.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Helen  Reynolds  a  member  of 
the  VNA  staff  for  a  number  of  years.  .  .  . 
Mildred  E.  Van  Every  is  in  charge  of  the 
new  social  service  for  the  Indians  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region  instituted  in  Oak- 
land by  the  US  Indian  Office  with  the 
YWCA  actively  cooperating.  .  .  .  The 
San  Francisco  YWCA  has  lost  its  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Rosalee  Venable,  who  is 
now  in  New  York  directing  a  project  for 
the  Council  of  Lower  West  Side  Social  Agen- 
cies imder  the  general  guidance  of  Prof. 
Frederick  M.  Thrasher  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Mary  Cady  has  come  from  the  YW 
in  Honolulu  to  the  San  Francisco  vacancy. 
.  .  .  Helen  R.  Jeeter,  lately  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Research  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. At  various  times  she  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr,  the 
University  of  California  and  the  University 


of  Chicago.  .  .  .  The  California  Medical 
Association  has  in  hand,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Paul  A.  Dodd,  economist  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  a 
study  of  medical  economics  which  covers  the 
health  and  economic  status  of  the  general 
public  and  an  analysis  of  the  medical  and 
dental  professions  and  of  the  hospitals  and 
public  health  facilities  of  the  state.  .  .  . 
California's  new  director  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  is  Florence  L. 
Turner,  past  vice-president  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  president  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Fresno  and 
active  in  Republican  circles  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  She  succeeds  Rheba  Craw- 
ford Spivalo,  now  associated  with  Aimee 
Scmple  MacPherson  at  the  Angelus  Temple. 

Many  Candles 

AS  a  contribution  to  the  celebration  of 
the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States  the  University  of  Denver  is  on  the 
air  this  month  with  a  series  of  broadcasts 
which  include  demonstrations  of  school  ac- 
tivities and  a  dramatic  skit  arranged  by 
students  in  the  department  of  education. 

THE  Cincinnati  Community  Chest  cele- 
brated its  twentieth  birthday  in  mid-January 
with  a  dinner  which  brought  together  all 
sorts  of  important  folk  for  appropriate  con- 
gratulations all  around. 

AND  speaking  of  birthdays,  about  the  time 
this  issue  of  The  Survey  reaches  its  readers, 
February  12  to  be  exact,  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  birth-control  movement  in 
America  will  be  celebrated  with  a  dinner  in 
Washington  under  the  auspices  of  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harri- 
man  and  a  group  of  distinguished  sponsors. 

THE  American  Council  of  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Associations,  formed  last  spring 
to  coordinate  and  unify  the  work  of  eleven 
national  societies  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  adjustment  of  American 
youth,  will  hold  its  first  annual  convention  in 
Atlantic  City,  February  20-23.  Four  of  the 
member  societies,  including  the  National  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Association,  will  hold  an- 
nual meetings  at  the  same  time.  For  details 
address  the  Council  at  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

FROM  the  scrap-book  of  a  federal  probation 
officer,  Edgar  M.  Gerlach,  supervisor  of  so- 
cial service  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
gleaned  this  bit  from  an  interview,  "No,  I 
kain't  reader  write.  My  pa  kin  read  printin' 
but  kain't  read  readin'.  He  ain't  never  let 
any  of  us  go  to  school.  Sez  we  gits  all  the 
learnin'  we  needs  in  jail." 

COLUMBIA  University  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Walter  Reginald  Belts  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  as  li- 
brarian of  its  medical  school.  Dr.  Belts, 
author  of  several  medical  books,  succeeds  the 
late  Alfred  L.  Robert. 

THE  department  of  research  and  education 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  brought 
out  last  month  as  an  issue  of  its  regular 
publication,  Information  Service,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  monographs  to  which  it  gives 
the  general  title,  A  National  Inventory  of 
Human  Welfare.  The  first  subject  treated  is. 


The  Status  of  the  Farm  Population.  Other 
subjects  to  follow  at  intervals  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  are  the  status  of  industrial 
labor,  child  welfare,  race  relations,  housing, 
taxation,  education,  medical  care,  old-age 
security,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  the 
liquor  problem.  Single  copies  5  cents  from 
the  Council,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

THE  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
has  changed  the  name  of  its  Family  Service 
Department  to  Institute  of  Family  Service, 
COS,  the  appropriateness  of  the  new  title 
being  indicated,  says  Stanley  P.  Davies,  gen- 
eral director,  by  "a  continuing  interest  in 
practice  and  research  in  the  problems  of 
family  life  as  well  as  in  student  training." 

ELIZABETH  MUNROE  CLARK,  for  seven  years 
with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
is  the  new  director  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Indianapolis  Orphan  Asylum.  While 
on  the  League's  staff,  Miss  Clark  worked 
out  the  reorganization  of  child  care  in  In- 
dianapolis, a  program  she  is  now  directing. 

As  a  part  of  its  general  health  and  safety 
education  program,  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  produced  an  ani- 
mated sound  cartoon  in  technicolor,  Once 
Upon  a  Time,  for  free  use  in  motion-picture 
theaters.  It  features  entertainment  rather 
than  horror  in  exposing  the  sins  of  road- 
hogs,  back-seat  drivers  and  other  pests  that 
make  driving  dangerous.  The  film  is  with- 
out advertising.  Information  from  the  Com- 
pany, 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

DR.  CHARLES  J.  KAUFMAN,  of  New  York, 
has  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  I.  D.  Bronfin  as 
medical  director  of  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital in  Denver.  Dr.  Kaufman  has  specialized 
for  ten  years  in  tuberculosis  work.  Several 
years  ago  he  conducted  a  tuberculosis  survey 
of  the  New  Jersey  state  hospitals  for  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare. 

Nursing  Leader  Resigns 

'117"  ELL  up  on  the  list  of  important  re- 
*  '  tirements  is  that  of  Marian  Rottman, 
R.  N.,  as  director  of  the  division  of  nursing 
of  the  New  York  City  department  of  hos- 
pitals, one  of  the  most  responsible  nursing 
positions  in  the  country.  On  March  1,  her 
assistant,  Irene  Robertson,  will  move  up  the 
directorship.  Miss  Rottman  was  general  su- 
perintendent of  nurses  at  Bellevue  when  in 
1929  that  institution  was  absorbed  into  the 
Department  of  Hospitals.  Her  appointment 
to  the  division  of  nursing  put  her  at  the  head 
of  the  nursing  system  of  twenty-six  institu- 
tions. In  a  generous  tribute  to  her  achieve- 
ments in  the  improvement  of  nursing  practice 
in  New  York  municipal  hospitals,  Dr.  S.  S. 
Goldwater,  commissioner  of  the  department, 
credits  her  specifically  with:  The  establish- 
ment of  qualifications  for  the  several  types 
of  positions  in  the  nursing  service.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  central  record  bureau  for  the 
clearing  of  all  applicants  for  positions  on  the 
graduate  staff.  Regular  conferences  of  ex- 
ecutive and  instructive  groups  of  the  several 
hospitals  with  the  director  and  her  assistant 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  uniform 
standards.  The  organization  of  staff  educa- 
tion programs.  Improving  and  stabilizing 
the  service  of  the  attendant  group. 
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SO  THEY  SAY 


It  costs  too  much  to  be  sick. — Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
Boston. 

We  will  practically  remake  man  in  the  next  fifty  years. — 
Charles  F.  Kettering,  automotive  engineer. 

Relief  is  a  matter  for  the  churches.  It  ain't  a  matter  for 
the  government. — Governor  Talmadge  of  Georgia. 

The  mere  expression  of  pious  wishes  are  no  substitute  for 
practical  social  action. — /.  M.  Rubinow  in  New  Masses. 

Things  is  certainly  gettin'  better.  Even  the  women  don't 
talk  to  you  the  way  they  usta. — New  York  subway  rider. 

What  this  generation  needs  most  of  all  is  to  recapture  zest 
for  the  world  as  it  is. — Charles  H.  Heimsath  in  Harpers  Maga- 
zine. 

The  optimist  proclaims  that  we  live  in  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds,  and  the  pessimist  fears  that  this  is  true. — Branch 
Cabell. 

War  is  a  racket;  possibly  the  oldest,  easily  the  most  prof- 
itable, surely  the  most  vicious. — Smcdley  D.  Sutler  in  The 
Forum. 

The  whole  art  situation  is  coming  up  for  air  and  a  little 
horse  sense. — Homer  S.  Saint-Gaudens,  director,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. 

The  war  against  crime  will  not  be  won  by  armed  forces 
but  by  social  forces. — Austin  McCormick,  commissioner  of  cor- 
rection, New  York. 

Legislation  is  a  gold  brick  unless  you  have  effective  ad- 
ministration.— Felix  Frankfurter,  Harvard  Law  School,  to  Na- 
tional Consumers  League. 

We  never  produce  more  goods  as  a  whole  than  we  want; 
merely  more  than  we  can  buy. — William  Trujant  Foster  in 
Personal  Finance  News. 

Toleration  of  free  speech  only  begins  when  persons  listen, 
decently  and  fairly,  to  opinions  with  which  they  profoundly 
disagree. — Lord  Hewart,  England. 

People  will  not  at  this  time  tolerate  narrow  political  or 
group  partisanship  in  the  conduct  of  public  business. — Gov- 
ernor Herbert  H.  Lehman,  New  York. 

When  any  group  of  people  knows  only  what  it  doesn't  want 
instead  of  what  it  does  want  it  turns  to  technical  detail. — 
Dr.  f.  S.  Plant  to  New  Jersey  State  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

In  international  affairs  neither  public  opinion  nor  treaties 
will  stop  a  nation  which  is  ready  to  fight  when  the  other  na- 
tions concerned  are  willing  only  to  debate. — Walter  Lippmann. 

Every  man  admitted  to  a  federal  prison  is  interviewed  by 
ten  different  people, — and  yet  they  say  there  is  no  punishment 
about  going  to  prison. — Sanjord  Bates,  director,  US  Bureau 
of  Prisons. 

Reform  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  accomplished  once  and 
for  all  and  by  a  single  act  or  series  of  acts.  It  is  a  growth  and 
development  following  upon  wise  and  consistent  action. — Hubert 
C.  Wyckoff,  president,  California  State  Bar. 

The  leaders  of  American  business  have,  like  Browning's 
cardinal,  seen  four-and-twenty  leaders  of  revolt — and  the  New 
Deal  is  merely  the  twenty-fifth  rebellion  of  momentarily  en- 
raged sheep. — D.  W.  Brogan  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

If  an  educated  man  or  woman  is  a  person  who  can  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  when  it  ought  to  be  done  whether  he  wants 
to  do  it  or  not,  then  a  progressively  educated  person  is  one 
who  will  do  what  he  wants  to  do,  when  as  and  if  he  wants 
to  do  it,  whether  anyone  else  wants  him  to  do  it  or  not. — S. 
Archibald  Smith,  headmaster,  Friends  School,  Brooklyn. 


THIS  IS  HER  FIRST  LYNCHING 


By  REGINALD  MARSH 


A  drawing  in  the  art  commentary  on  lynching  recently  assembled  in  the  Newton  Galleries,  New 
York,  under  impressive  patronage.  That  thirty-nine  artists,  sculptors,  and  cartoonists  have  been 
moved  to  dramatize  the  cruelty  of  lynching  in  work  of  true  artistic  quality  is  proof  of  the  growing 
feeling  against  this  form  of  mob  violence,  as  is  also  public  reaction  towards  the  anti-lynching  bill. 
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Social  Work  Ferment 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


T 
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1  HIS  is  yeast."  The  social  worker  from  Arkansas,  a 
little  grey  around  the  edges,  had  driven  1200  miles 
to  attend  the  mid-winter  delegate  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  in  Washington.  For 
three  days  she  listened  to  discussion  that  swirled  back  and 
forth,  in  and  out,  over  and  under  the  contemporary  social 
scene.  With  some  of  it  she  disagreed  profoundly,  with  much 
of  it  she  agreed  only  in  part ;  some  of  it  her  emotion  accepted 
and  some  of  it  her  realistic  experience  rejected.  But  in  all  of 
it  she  felt  a  breaking  down  of  the  old  complacencies  of  her 
calling,  and  a  stretching  of  its  horizons;  felt  herself  pulled 
out  of  old  ruts  and  roused  by  new  challenges — and  she  liked 
it.  "This  is  yeast,"  she  said.  "This  is  growth." 

Some  225  men  and  women  from  every  walk  of  social-work 
life,  all  of  them  members  of  the  AASW  representing  sixty- 
two  of  its  sixty-eight  chapters,  came  together  at  this  February 
conference.  They  constituted  a  definite  cross-section  of  the 
educated,  trained  and  experienced  body  of  American  social 
workers.  That  they  differed  widely  in  age,  experience,  philos- 
ophy, and  articulateness  of  conviction  is  only  to  say  that  social 
workers  are  human  beings.  They  did  not  come  together  to 
frame  a  platform  or  to  adopt  resolutions  for  or  against  any- 
thing. From  the  first  they  agreed  to  disagree,  and  for  three 
days  they  did  so  with  occasional  acerbities  dispelled  by  the 
chairman's  amiable,  "Now  let's  relax  a  little  about  this.  We 
all  know  that  what  we're  saying  isn't  going  to  change  the 
universe."  There  was  a  firm  and  articulate  group  that  was 
determined  that  the  meeting  should  not  go  on  record  with 
any  implication  of  endorsement  or  appreciation  of  even  the 
theory  of  the  administration's  social-security  program  which 
they  declared  to  be  "fundamentally  false".  There  was  an- 
other which  wanted  to  stand  behind  it,  as  the  best  we  can 
get — a  good  first  step;  and  between  the  two,  a  third  which 
linked  appreciation  with  constructive  criticism.  As  to  which 
group  would  have  caught  up  the  fringes  of  opinion  and  emo- 
tion and  emerged  as  a  majority  had  the  issue  come  to  a  clear- 


cut  vote  this  chronicler  does  not  dare  to  hazard  a  guess. 
At  the  end  of  it  all  there  emerged,  within  the  framework 
of  disagreement,  a  substantial  group  opinion  on  matters  of 
common  concern  in  the  form  of  a  report  shaped  as  a  review 
of  the  conference  and  a  reflection  of  its  trend  of  thinking. 
This  was  adopted  with  only  enough  dissent  to  keep  the  dis- 
senters' record  clear.  That  this  meeting  which  might  con- 
ceivably have  split  the  Association  ended  on  a  note  of  unani- 
mity was  a  measure  of  the  intellectual  poise  of  its  participants 
and  of  the  personal  quality  of  its  officials;  Dorothy  C.  Kahn 
of  Philadelphia,  who  presided  with  warm  humor  and  unas- 
sailable fairness;  Stanley  P.  Davies  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  planning  committee  who  kept  the  program  on  schedule 
and  prevented  one  topic  from  running  away  with  the  time  of 
another;  Walter  West,  executive  secretary  and  his  staff,  who 
gave  the  conference  a  green  baize  setting  worthy  of  Geneva 
and  who  kept  all  the  wheels  turning,  and  Lea  Taylor  of 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  report  committee  who  drew  into  a 
comprehensive  pattern  the  multi-colored  strands  of  opinion 
and  discussion. 

TT  was  plain  from  the  beginning  that  there  wasn't  time 
-*•  enough  in  the  clock  for  social  workers  to  talk  themselves 
out — statements  pro  and  con,  rebuttal,  sur-rebuttal  and  all 
the  other  buttals — on  the  subjects  before  the  conference. 
Take  for  instance  the  subject,  The  Security  Program  (in 
terms  of  the  discussion,  the  Lundeen  Bill,)  put  on  the  floor 
the  first  morning.  Here  the  social  economists,  Mary  van 
Kleeck,  of  New  York,  Ewan  Clague  of  Philadelphia  and 
Rev.  John  O'Grady  of  Washington  crossed  swords,  while 
social  workers  of  the  common  or  garden  variety  put  in  occa- 
sional thrusts.  "Our  hearts  are  in  the  same  place,"  said 
Linton  Swift,  "and  our  minds  are  trying  to  catch  up."  So 
much  was  there  to  be  said,  so  many  statistics  to  be  cited,  on 
this  one  subject  that  a  good  half  of  the  delegates  went  back 
to  it  for  an  extra  three-hour  session  in  the  evening. 
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It  was  so  with  other  subjects.  Three-hour  discussions  were 
only  beginnings.  That  on  the  administration's  program  for 
security  and  public  welfare  got  off  on  the  pending  works  bill 
and  stayed  there,  with  the  economic  security  bill  (Wagner- 
Lewis)  coming  in  by  fits  and  starts — a  situation  regretted  by 
both  pros  and  cons  who  had  their  knives  nicely  sharpened  for 
a  battle  for  which  there  was  never  quite  time  enough. 

Old  timers,  conditioned  in  the  tradition  of  taking  what  you 
can  get  in  social  legislation  and  moving  on  from  there,  found 
themselves  confused  before  the  new  impatience  with  this 
strategy,  with  the  unwillingness  to  take  anything  on  faith  or 
to  accept  any  step  without  a  clear  delineation  of  the  goal.  But 
they  had  no  quarrel  with  Kenneth  L.  Pray  of  Philadelphia 
when  he  summed  up : 

We  are  not  any  of  us  satisfied  with  the  administration's  pro- 
gram for  security  and  public  welfare.  We  are  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  insurance  features;  we  are  dissatisfied,  decidedly  dis- 
satisfied, highly  critical,  of  the  work  provisions ;  we  are  gravely 
concerned  about  the  relief  features  and  we  are  perhaps  most  of 
all  troubled  by  the  lack  of  cohesion  and  symmetry  in  the  whole 
program. 

The  discussion  of  federal,  state  and  local  cooperation  in  a 
nation-wide  relief  program  got  off  to  a  good  start  under  the 
salty  leadership  of  Edith  Abbott,  but  this  too  soon  shook 
down  into  a  keen  interchange  over  categorical  relief  as  against 
a  broad  base  of  public  assistance.  Pretty  much  on  the  fringes 
were  those  who  had  thought  to  thresh  out  matters  of  admin- 
istrative organization.  Here  too  the  old  timers  who  had 
fought  many  a  fight  to  have  widowed  mothers,  the  blind,  the 
insane,  the  crippled  and  so  on  segregated  for  special  treat- 
ment, found  themselves  confused  by  the  challenge  of  those 
who  "don't  want  laws  that  say  something  and  mean  noth- 
ing." There  are  too  many  ways,  it  seems,  for  people  to  fall 
between  categories,  and  the  place  where  they  fall,  poor  relief 
at  present,  must  be  as  good  as  the  place  they  fall  from.  "The 
forgotten  family  has  as  many  rights  as  the  categorical  fam- 
ily." Categories  represent  an  escape  from  our  defective  pub- 
lic-relief system,  and  deceive  the  public  on  the  nature  of  its 
reality.  The  problem  of  relief  and  our  own  philosophy  have 
both  outgrown  them.  Can  we  afford  to  let  the  public  think 
the  relief  job  is  done  when  a  dozen  or  so  categories  of  need 
are  set  up,  and  let  it  forget  the  broad  base  from  which  these 
categories  spring? 

But  categories  we  have,  argued  the  other  side,  and  more 
categories  we  are  going  to  have  as  sure  as  Congress  is  sitting 
this  moment  on  Capitol  Hill.  So  what? 

The  answer,  it  seems,  is  in  administration.  But,  ran  the 
discussion,  "Categorical  administration  of  categorical  relief 
leads  us  to  a  mess.  However  funds,  federal  or  state,  may  be 
allocated  or  directed  everything  fails  unless  there  is  a  strong 
county-welfare  unit  to  handle  them."  Whether  relief  is  by 
categories  or  is  based  on  the  philosophy  of  general  public 
assistance  it  must  not  be  entrusted  to  local  groups  "without 
money,  personnel  or  philosophy."  Federal  organization  and 
funds  must  develop  the  states  and  state  organization  and 
funds  must  develop  the  counties. 

VX/HEN  it  came  to  the  intimate  family  concerns  of  the  As- 
*  sociation,  matters  of  professional  personnel  and  employ- 
ment practices,  there  was  again  sharp  philosophic  difference 
with  the  older  leaders  a  little  jittery  over  the  relationship  of 
the  AASW  to  the  many  thousands  ineligible  to  membership 
who  are  admittedly  doing  a  yeoman's  job  in  the  present  situa- 
tion and  whom  the  public,  with  good  reason,  thinks  of  as 
social  workers.  Are  membership  requirements  too  high?  Is 


the  Association  not  in  danger  of  isolating  itself  from  reality 
by  withholding  professional  recognition  from  a  large  group 
generally  qualified  except  for  technicalities,  which  has  no 
stomach  for  a  paternalistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  its  self- 
constituted  betters?  Here  again  there  was  no  show-down 
vote,  but  that  evening  at  a  business  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion with  only  chapter  delegates  voting,  two  changes  in  by- 
laws proposed  by  the  executive  committee,  one  to  abolish 
junior  membership,  the  other  to  raise  dues  from  $5  to  $7.50, 
were  interpreted  by  one  wing  of  the  conference  as  an  effort 
to  "tighten  up,"  and  were  defeated  on  a  roll-call  by  the 
necessary  one  third  of  the  delegates  voting.  Many  factors 
other  than  those  loosely  described  as  left  and  right,  entered 
into  this  voting,  but  acute  delegates  sensed  in  it  a  test  of 
strength,  if  not  of  numbers,  at  least  of  practical  political 
strategy  applied  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

In  improving  employment  practices  in  public-welfare  activ- 
ities civil  service  may  be  the  ultimate  answer.  In  its  present 
status  however,  taking  small  account  as  it  does  of  the  rela- 
tively new  and  developing  experience  of  social  work  it  cannot 
be  depended  on.  Tenure  no  less  than  selection  should  be  on 
merit.  As  for  certification,  have  social  workers,  they  asked 
themselves,  arrived  at  such  clear  agreement  on  the  educa- 
tional and  ethical  bases  of  their  competency  that  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  the  state  to  set  them  apart  by  license?  Apparently 
not,  was  the  tenor  of  the  discussion.  Before  legal  certification 
can  be  sound  there  must  be  more  experimentation  in  volun- 
tary certification,  now  under  way  in  various  places,  more 
buckling  down  to  determination  of  basic  education,  more 
drastic  definition  of  an  "accredited  agency." 


discussion  of  personnel  practices,  cut  short  by  the 
ubiquitous  clock,  also  rated  an  extra-program  meeting  of 
a  group  anxious  that  the  concern  of  the  AASW  should  extend 
beyond  its  membership.  From  this  group  came  a  "resolution," 
accepted  however  by  the  conference,  under  its  agreed  method 
of  procedure,  as  "an  expression  of  opinion,"  that  "the  con- 
cern of  the  AASW  is  with  employment  practices  as  they  affect 
all  workers  without  discrimination  in  the  field  of  social  work, 
irrespective  of  membership  in  the  Association,  and  that  em- 
ployment be  based  upon  competency  and  efficient  service." 

The  subjects  of  housing  and  health  services  crowded  into 
the  last  morning,  with  many  of  the  delegates  eager  to  return 
to  the  fray  over  the  social-security  measures,  got  scant  dis- 
cussion. The  statements  on  housing  of  John  Ihlder  of  Wash- 
ington, Joseph  Tufts  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Helen  Harris  and 
Abraham  Goldfeld  of  New  York  were  practically  unchal- 
lenged as  were  those  on  health  services  by  Beatrice  Hodge  of 
New  Orleans  and  Michael  Davis  of  Chicago.  The  announced 
subject  of  employment  exchanges  in  insurance  and  welfare 
programs  was  crowded  completely  out  of  the  program. 

What  then  out  of  all  this  tangle  of  forthright  expression 
were  the  threads  of  agreement  which  came  clear?  First  of  all 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  enunciate  the  principle  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  for  economic  security;  theory  must  be 
followed  by  action  which  clearly  envisages  and  states  the 
goal.  And  here,  of  course,  the  paths  divided.  The  one  to  the 
right  held  the  administration  program  as  a  real  step  forward 
in  the  acceptance  of  federal  responsibility ;  the  one  to  the  left 
held  the  program  fundamentally  unsound  and  a  step  back- 
ward ;  the  one  in  the  center  held  that  while  the  ultimate 
goals  of  the  program  are  limited,  parts  of  it  are  acceptable 
and  other  parts  may  be  made  so  by  amendments  which  would 
broaden  the  financial  base  and  establish  minimum  standards 
of  coverage. 
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Curiously  enough  these  social  workers  while  cold  to  any- 
thing the  New  Deal  has  done  to  date,  disillusioned  about  the 
"flying  trapeze  act"  of  the  relief  performance,  gravely  doubt- 
ful of  the  efficacy  of  the  new  work  program,  sceptical  of  the 
social-security  program,  were  not  as  negative  as  this  sounds. 
They  were,  indeed,  willing  to  entrust  the  federal  government 
with  a  good  many  pretty  important  matters.  For  instance, 
they  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  federal  public- 
welfare  administration,  and  of  a  permanent  federal  housing 
authority  to  promote  and  construct  low-rent  housing  through 
state  and  local  boards  and  authorities. 

Out  of  the  critical  discussion  of  the  work  program  came 
agreement  that  work  relief  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
relief,  neither  a  substitute  for  work  nor,  always,  for  direct 
assistance,  and  that  it  is  most  useful  when  administered  by 
case-work  principles.  Better  than  a  hybrid  work-relief  pro- 
gram, it  was  held,  is  a  straight  relief  program  supported  by 
adequate  allottment  of  federal  funds  to  the  states  and  with 
it  a  straight  public  works  and  service  program.  This  to  in- 
clude the  arts,  education,  recreation  and  so  on,  and  to  be  open 
to  anyone  in  need  of  work  regardless  of  his  relief  status.  It 


should  pay  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage,  and  should  uti- 
lize the  placement  services  of  the  public  employment  offices. 

The  conference  of  1935  had  on  the  whole  a  more  modest 
mien  than  that  of  1934.  Its  discussions,  wide  ranging  though 
they  were,  kept  pretty  well  within  the  areas  of  professional 
competency.  There  was  less  blithe  willingness  to  tackle  any- 
thing on  sea  or  land,  especially  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  more  awareness  that  if  social  workers  are  to  gain  in 
strength  and  influence  they  must  enlarge  and  extend  their 
knowledge  of  economics,  "the  germ  of  the  social  problem." 
There  were  among  the  delegates  those  who  chafed  because 
the  conference  didn't  "come  out"  for  something;  there  were 
others  who  grew  impatient  with  extended  discussion  of  pro- 
posals the  philosophy  of  which  they  felt  to  be  "contrary  to 
our  going  system  of  government ;"  there  were  more  who  saw 
in  the  free  and  forthright  discussion  and  in  the  capacity  of 
social  workers  to  sit  around  green  baize  and  face  their  differ- 
ences the  soundest  possible  auguries  for  a  vital  and  vigorous 
development  of  the  profession  in  whatever  social  framework 
it  may  function. 

"This  is  growth,"  said  the  social  worker  from  Arkansas. 


First  Rank-and-File  Convention 


By  RUTH  A.  LERRIGO 


A i  devout  a  pilgrimage  as  ever  was  in  social  work  started 
from  the  doors  of  an  informal  meeting  of  crusading 
social-work  "practitioners"  at  the  1934  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Kansas  City  and  passed  its 
first  milestone  when  the  First  National  Convention  of  Rank- 
and-File  Groups  in  Social  Work  met  in  Pittsburgh,  Febru- 
ary 22-24,  1935. 

Official  delegates  to  the  convention  numbered  only  forty- 
seven  but  they  represented  twenty-nine  organized  local 
groups  of  rank-and-file  workers  in  eleven  cities,  with  a  total 
membership  of  8200.  Supplementing  these  were  116  assorted 
visitors  who  represented,  they  said,  an  equally  large  member- 
ship whose  delegates  were  unofficial.  It  was  a  small  group  of 
determined,  earnest,  under-thirtyish  young  people,  but  the 
significance  of  their  meeting  can  scarcely  be  measured  by 
size,  nor  yet  by  age. 

Rank  and  file,  be  it  known  to  the  uninitate,  is  a  classifica- 
tion which  may  be  defined,  roughly,  as  including  all  levels  of 
workers  in  social  agencies  up  to,  but  never  including,  the 
executive.  The  line  of  rank  and  file  is  drawn  just  below  those 
with  the  hiring  and  firing  function  because  of  the  importance 
the  rank  and  filers  accord  to  the  protective  character  of 
organized  groups.  Maintenance  and  clerical  workers  are  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  included,  in  keeping  with  the  sense 
of  organized  rank  and  filers  that  their  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  all  other  labor  included  in  the  employ  of  social 
agencies — as  well  as  with  those  of  their  clients. 

Of  the  forty-five  official  delegates,  thirty-six  were  from 
relief  organizations,  with  workers  from  public  agencies  heav- 
ily over-balancing  those  from  private  agencies.  The  organized 
groups  themselves,  judging  from  delegates'  reports,  showed 
great  variation  in  forms  of  organization  and  in  shadings  of 
philosophy,  purpose  and  militancy.  Many  called  themselves 
workers'  protective  organizations,  while  others  were  desig- 
nated as  practitioner  groups  or  merely  as  open  forums  and 
discussion  groups.  But  rank  and  file  bound  them  together 
in  name,  and,  no  one  could  doubt,  in  spirit. 


Convening  valiantly  in  four-  and  five-hour  unbroken  gen- 
eral sessions,  the  conference  dug  its  way  through  a  heavy 
agenda,  designed  to  set  up  guiding  and  unifying  principles 
for  the  local  groups.  The  delegates'  conviction  that  the 
meeting  would  make  history  was  a  fitting  parallel  to  their 
unanimous  sincerity,  their  determination  to  maintain  demo- 
cratic group  functioning,  and  their  mutual  sense  of  need  to 
change  a  world  which,  they  felt,  does  not  fit. 

Special  committees  ground  out  drafts  of  program  and 
resolutions,  set  up  perpetuating  machinery  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  made  plans  for  participation,  as  a  group,  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

All  measures  were  passed  upon  by  delegates  for  subsequent 
ratification  by  the  organizations  which  they  represent,  and 
were  subjected  to  the  general  test  of  whether  or  not  they 
would  "meet  the  needs  created  by  continuing  widespread 
mass  unemployment  and  other  industrial  hazards."  Recom- 
mendations for  a  national  minimum-welfare  program  in- 
cluded strong  endorsement  of  the  Workers'  Unemployment 
and  Insurance  Bill  (Lundeen),  together  with  interim  pro- 
vision for  an  improved  relief  program  including  widely 
extended  benefits  for  relief  clients,  and  an  improved  and 
safe-guarded  work  relief  and  public-works  program.  Specific 
recommendations  for  sharply  graded  income  and  inheritance 
tax  to  provide  relief  funds,  and  for  guarantees  of  workers' 
freedom  of  organization,  collective  bargaining  and  civil  lib- 
erties were  conspicuous. 

Having  covered  a  national  social-welfare  program  in  one 
stride,  the  committee  on  program  formulated  the  sense  of 
the  group  on  personnel  practices  and  professional  standards 
in  an  heroic  session  rumored  to  have  stretched  from  Saturday 
evening  to  the  gray  dawn  of  Sunday  morning.  Insecurity  of 
employment  and  inadequacy  of  wages,  disparity  of  standards 
and  training  requirements  and  opportunities,  bad  working 
conditions,  in  short  the  whole  roll  of  protective  measures  for 
workers  was  called  for  rank-and-file  social  workers,  with  the 
added  positive  recommendation  of  civil  service  status. 
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In  keeping  with  the  vigorous  sentiments  of  the  group  on 
their  need  for  protective  organization,  was  the  definiteness 
of  their  proposals  for  means  of  implementing  their  efforts. 
The  informal  list  of  means  to  action  began  with  petitions, 
publicity,  committees  to  "wait  upon",  and  ranged  to  stop- 
pages (commonly  known  as  strikes)  and  demonstrations, 
when  resort  to  these  methods  should  become  necessary. 
Through  them  all  ran  the  thread  of  emphasis  on  the  power 
of  organized  numbers  to  attain  the  ends  of  labor. 

In  discussing  professional  standards  the  rank-and-file  con- 
vention called  for  a  complete  re-evaluation  in  terms  of  "a 
new  understanding  of  the  grouping  of  forces  in  society." 
Definitely,  the  program  which  they  formulated  calls  for  ( 1 ) 
re-evaluation  of  the  content  and  direction  of  the  case-work 
and  group-work  teaching  program,  and  (2)  more  opportuni- 
ties for  free  training  at  agency  expense,  which  training  shall 
be  credited  to  the  worker  in  terms  of  increased  salary  or 
status.  Informal  group  discussion  on  this  point  developed 
rather  strong  feeling  against  current  school  curricula,  includ- 
ing what  was  graphically  described  as  the  teaching  of  "case 
work  in  a  vacuum",  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  con- 
cept of  what  training  should  include,  especially  for  the  public 
relief  worker. 

Special  resolutions  pro  and  con  issues  vital  to  the  group's 
thinking  ranged  from  particular  condemnation  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  all  his  works  to  a  demand  for  protec- 
tion of  all  employes  of  public-relief  agencies  from  the  exigen- 
cies and  hazards  inherent  in  the  proposed  public-works  pro- 
gram. Resolutions  were  passed  against  varying  forms  of 
discrimination,  including  dismissal  for  organizational  activity. 
A  demand  was  made  that  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
under  NIRA  be  extended  to  social  workers,  particularly  in 


public  agencies,  and  emphatic  rejection  was  given  to  a  reso- 
lution favoring  immediate  affiliation  of  rank-and-file  groups 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  resolution 
was  referred  to  a  committee  for  study.  Copies  of  all  resolu- 
tions were  marked  for  despatch  straight  to  the  parties  most 
concerned  starting  with  President  Roosevelt. 

Any  participant  in  the  rank-and-file  convention  who  came 
with  only  a  vague  notion  of  what  rank  and  file  and  its  ideas 
might  be,  must  have  gone  home  with  a  rather  overwhelming 
bagful  of  proposals  and  recommendations  to  present  to  his 
constituency.  Proposals,  they  were,  which  might  well  be  the 
envy  of  many  an  older  organization,  for  their  forthright  and 
specific  character.  Anyone  who  expected  to  see  in  the  group 
a  form  of  Pied  Piper  phenomenon  must  have  gone  away  con- 
vinced that,  in  method  and  in  spirit,  here  was  instead  a 
completely  indigenous  growth. 

.For  the' immediate  future,  the  fortunes  of  the  rank-and- 
file  groups  were  turned  over  to  a  National  Coordinating 
Committee  and  to  four  officers:  Jacob  Fisher,  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Social  Research,  New  York  City,  chairman ;  Bernard 
Riback,  president  of  the  Home  Relief  Employes  Association 
of  New  York  City,  secretary-treasurer;  David  Kanes,  case 
worker  in  the  SERB  of  Philadelphia,  regional  vice-chair- 
man for  the  East;  and  Joseph  Levy,  case  worker  in  the 
Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  of  Chicago,  regional  vice- 
chairman  for  the  West. 

At  what  ultimate  shrine  the  pilgrimage  may  rest,  only  a 
very  rash  prophet  would  guess.  Cordial  greetings  of  brother- 
hood reached  the  group  from  many  established  leaders  and 
from  numbers  of  older  organizations.  A  youth  movement,  it 
may  rightly  be  called,  but  a  movement  of  youth  awake  to 
the  reality  of  the  world  as  they  are  experiencing  it. 


Old  Age  in  the  Security  Program 

By   BARBARA  NACHTRIEB   ARMSTRONG 

Law  Department,   University  of  California;  Staff  Expert,  President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security 


IN  entering  upon  an  exposition  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  old-age  security,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was 
accepted  at  the  outset  that  the  "almshouse"  method  of 
providing  for  all  aged  dependents  had  been  rejected  by  in- 
formed opinion  as  both  wasteful  and  inhumane.  Non-institu- 
tional assistance  for  those  who  are  not  in  need  of  institutional 
care  was  deemed  to  have  become  an  accepted  standard  of 
decent  provision  for  the  dependent  aged. 

The  administration's  program  embodies  three  separate  legis- 
lative ventures.  The  first  involves  federal  financial  aid  to 
states  which  provide  suitable  assistance  grants  or  "pensions" 
for  their  citizens  who  are  old  and  indigent.  The  second  es- 
tablishes a  compulsory  contributory  old-age  insurance  system 
for  employed  workers.  The  third  offers  small  annuities  at 
cost  to  persons  desiring  to  purchase  such  old-age  protection. 

This  proposed  plan  is  an  answer  to  the  mistaken  insistence 
upon  "choosing"  between  gratuitous  old-age  pensions  and 
contributory  old-age  insurance  which  has  characterized  popu- 
lar discussions.  It  is  official  recognition  that  an  adequate  old- 
age-security  program  involves  not  a  choice  between  non-con- 
tributory pensions  and  social  insurance  but  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

Obviously  only  gratuitous  pensions  can  serve  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  millions  of  persons  who  are  already  superan- 
nuated, or  shortly  will  be,  and  who  have  not  sufficient  income 


to  maintain  themselves.  Contributory  insurance  offers  no 
solution  of  their  predicament.  It  can  on  the  other  hand  en- 
able employed  workers  to  build  up  their  right  to  annuities 
in  their  old  age. 

Insurance  annuities  are  unquestionably  to  be  preferred  to 
non-contributory  pensions.  They  come  to  the  workers  as  a 
right,  whereas  the  gratuitous  pensions  must  be  conditioned 
upon  proof  of  need.  The  gratuitous  pension,  moreover,  in 
fairness  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  other  needy  groups, 
must  hold  all  grantees  down  to  a  minimum  standard.  Old- 
age-insurance  annuities,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  related  to 
wages  and  thus  preserve  the  better  paid  worker's  standard 
of  living.  Furthermore  in  moral  effect  the  gratuitous  pension 
program  is  less  desirable.  It  entails  just  the  inverse  of  induce- 
ment to  self-help  since  the  less  the  person  has  accumulated, 
the  greater  his  pension  and  vice  versa. 

Contributory  insurance  could  be  expected  in  time  to  carry 
the  major,  but  never  the  entire  load.  Administrative  prob- 
lems stand  in  the  way  of  compulsory  insuring  all  workers 
who  need  old-age  protection.  It  would  be  wholly  impractical, 
moreover,  to  expect  all  those  who  are  not  reached  by  the 
compulsory  scheme  to  resort  to  the  voluntary  purchase  of  in- 
dividual annuities.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  anticipated  always 
that  some  persons  from  higher  income  groups  will  come  to 
financial  grief  and  dependence  in  old  -age.  Non-contributory 
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pensions,    even   in    the   long-time   old-age-securtiy   planning, 
have  a  definite  place. 

The  three  parts  of  the  old-age-security  program  are,  as 
previously  explained,  separate  and  independent  legislative 
proposals  related  only  in  that  they  complement  each  other  as 
remedies  directed  at  various  phases  of  the  economic  problem 
of  old  age.  The  three  proposals  are  here  discussed  seriatim. 

I.  Grants-in-Aid  for  Gratuitous  Pensions 

nPHERE  is  nothing  novel  in  the  proposal  of  federal  grants- 
-*•  in-aid.  From  the  early  federal  land  grants  for  the  devel- 
opment of  public  educational  institutions  to  the  relatively 
recent  highway  grants,  grants-in-aid  of  state  rehabilitation 
plans  for  injured  and  crippled  citizens  and  grants-in-aid  of 
improved  maternity  care,  the  federal  government  has  repeat- 
edly resorted  to  financial  assistance  to  state  ventures  which 
it  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement  and  aid.  Specifically, 
the  subsidizing  of  state  old-age-assistance  schemes,  moreover, 
has  been  urged  in  two  previous  congressional  sessions  and  in 
the  Dill-Connery  bill,  sponsored  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Social  Security,  received  serious  consideration  in  the 
Labor  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  administration's  proposal  differs  from  the  Dill-Con- 
nery bill  merely  in  providing  more  liberal  subsidies  and  in 
requiring  that  the  states,  to  qualify  for  federal  aid,  must  meet 
standards  better  calculated  to  provide  decent  subsistence  for 
their  needy  superannuated  citizens. 

These  standards  require,  inter  alia: 

1.  Substantial  financial  participation  by  the  state. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  state  supervisory  administrative  autho- 
rity. 

3.  Right  of  appeal  of  applicants  for  assistance  to  this  state 
authority. 

4.  An  administrative  plan  which  is  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
federal  administrator. 

5.  A  minimum  assistance  grant  or  "pension"  that  will  provide 
a  "reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and  health" 
which  must  be  paid  to  the  person  wholly  without  income  and 
which,  for  other  needy  applicants,  may  be  reduced  only  by  the 
actual  amount  of  their  income. 

6.  The  granting  of  assistance  at  least  to  all  persons  of  qualify- 
ing age  (70  years  until  1940,  65  years  thereafter)  who  are  citi- 
zens that  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years  or  more  within 
the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  application  and  are  without 
reasonable  subsistence  income. 

Administration  of  the  federal  subsidies  is  vested,  as  the 
bill  was  originally  drawn,  in  the  federal  emergency  relief 
administrator.  He  is  authorized  to  withdraw  approval  of 
state  plans  if  he  finds  they  are,  in  actual  functioning,  failing 
to  comply  with  the  standards  required  for  federal  aid.  Such 
withdrawal  of  approval  suspends  further  federal  grants  to 
the  offending  state. 

States  complying  with  the  stipulated  standards  will  receive 
from  the  federal  government  50  percent  of  the  total  amount 
expended,  excluding  that  portion  of  individual  grants  in  ex- 
cess of  $30  per  month  and  that  part  of  administrative  ex- 
penses over  and  above  10  percent  of  the  total  pension 
payments. 

The  requirement  that  the  law  guarantee  an  adequate  mini- 
mum pension  will  necessitate  amendment  of  most  state  pen- 
sion acts.  Except  by  implication,  no  such  guarantee  exists 
under  the  state  measures  outside  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  The  usual  provision  sets  only  a  maximum  amount 
which  may  not  be  exceeded. 

The  placing  of  the  administration  of  the  subsidies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Division  is  open  to  serious 


objection.  Such  administration  is  bound  to  be  resented  as 
stamping  the  old-age  grants  as  "poor  relief",  whereas  the 
old-age-pension  movement  in  the  states  has  been  marked  by 
a  stressing  of  the  fact  that  the  grants  were  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent basis  than  that  of  ordinary  public  charity. 

The  laws  of  only  one  state,  Arizona,  and  one  territory, 
Hawaii,  offer  aid  to  the  needy  applicant  without  reference  to 
the  ability  of  his  relatives  to  maintain  him.  The  remaining 
state  acts  will  require  amendment  to  meet  federal  require- 
ments. 

Nothing  prevents  any  state  from  providing  that  the  public 
authorities  may  recoup  themselves  by  direct  suit  against  re- 
sponsible relatives  for  expenditures  involved  in  grants  to  the 
aged.  It  may  be  expected  that  most  states  will  do  so,  thus 
continuing  the  relatives'  obligation  to  provide  for  elderly 
dependents.  The  required  condition,  however,  will  prevent  a 
denial  of  aid  to  the  old  person  whose  relatives  are  not  pro- 
viding for  him  (such  denial  has  forced  him  either  to  accept 
the  almshouse  or  to  bring  legal  proceedings  against  his  own 
family.)  It  will  also  operate  as  a  check  on  arbitrary  action 
by  administrators  who  deny  aid  on  the  ground  that  relatives 
can  afford  to  provide,  since  this  ability  will  be  judicially 
tested  if  the  authorities  must  bring  a  reimbursement  suit. 

The  failure  to  include  a  specific  monetary  amount  for  the 
minimum  pension  payable  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
regional  variations  in  cost  and  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  logical  ground  for  objection  to  con- 
sidering the  latter,  on  the  score  that  disgracefully  low  stand- 
ards are  observed  in  certain  regions  and  that  federal  funds 
should  not  be  permitted  to  perpetuate  them.  Practical  expe- 
rience, however,  teaches  that  the  insistence  upon  one  mini- 
mum in  the  face  of  great  regional  variation  in  standards,  too 
often  produces  from  lawmaking  bodies  a  minimum  that 
drags  down  the  better  region  without  greatly  benefitting  the 
other  areas.  Ergo,  the  formula  that  the  pension  must  be  suf- 
ficient in  each  state  to  produce  "a  reasonable  subsistence  com- 
patible with  decency  and  health." 

The  $15  limit  on  federal  aid  in  respect  of  the  pension  paid 
any  one  person  can  be  justified  only  on  grounds  of  federal 
fiscal  necessity.  In  view  of  the  many  urgent  competing  de- 
mands on  the  federal  treasury  at  this  time  such  a  limit  in  the 
initial  assumption  of  this  new  burden  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable. It  may  be  hoped  that  early  amendment  will  remove 
such  limit,  thus  carrying  the  "matching"  offer  of  the  federal 
government  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  promoting  more 
liberal  provision  by  the  states. 

The  residence  qualification  also  should  be  mentioned.  It 
will  mean  amendment  of  every  state  law,  even  that  of  Dela- 
ware, which,  although  requiring  only  five  years  in  the  state, 
demands  proof  of  fifteen  years  residence  somewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

This  program  of  federal  aid  to  the  states  obviously  is  not 
a  federal  guaranty  of  pensions  to  needy  aged  citizens.  Some 
states,  of  course,  may  make  no  provision,  and,  unless  the  in- 
dividual state  is  willing  to  bear  its  share  of  a  decent  pro- 
vision, no  federal  contribution  toward  gratuitous  pensions 
will  reach  the  aged.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  straight 
federal  pension  scheme.  The  actual  situation,  however,  of 
twenty-eight  state  laws  already  on  the  books  combined  with 
the  still  strong  sentiment  for  local  provision  for  unemploy- 
ables,  points  to  federal  grants-in-aid  as  the  best  way  within 
practical  possibilities  of  putting  the  federal  government  into 
the  gratuitous  pension  program.  Experience  indicates  that  the 
federal  offer  to  match  state  expenditures  does  stimulate  state 
action. 
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II.  Compulsory  Contributory  Insurance 

N   supplement   to  the   above   program   which   is   directed 

primarily  at  the  immediate  situation,  it  is  proposed  that 
systematic  provision  for  contributory  insurance  of  all  em- 
ployed workers  (except  those  whose  salaries  permit  their 
making  private  provision)  be  initiated  on  a  straight  national 
basis.  This  will  be  done  by  the  imposition  of  a  small  federal 
tax  upon  payrolls  and  wages.  This  tax  the  government  will 
collect  through  the  employer,  who  will  be  authorized  to  with- 
hold half  of  the  tax  from  his  workers  as  their  contribution. 
An  annual  amount  equal  to  the  funds  raised  by  this  payroll 
and  wages  tax  will  be  appropriated  permanently  for  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities  to  these  workers  on  their  retirement  at  the 
age  of  65  years,  or  thereafter. 

The  payment  of  the  worker's  tax,  which  will  commence 
at  l/2  of  1  percent  of  his  wage  and  be  increased  every  five 
years  until  it  reaches  2l/2  percent,  will  be  made  by  means  of 
an  Internal  Revenue  Stamp  which  the  employer  will  affix 
to  a  record  card  that  must  be  kept  for  each  employe.  When 
the  worker  moves  from  one  job  to  another,  he  will  take  this 
card  with  him.  The  cards  will  be  periodically  called  in,  and 
new  ones  issued,  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  In 
the  Central  Office,  an  individual  permanent  record  card  for 
each  employe  will  be  credited  with  the  tax  payments  made. 
Liberal  allowance  for  unemployment  has  been  made  in  the 
actuarial  set-up  of  the  scheme. 

Rights  to  "full  annuity"  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average 
wage  upon  which  he  has  made  tax  payments  will  be  estab- 
lished if  the  employe  has  worked  a  full  thirty  years  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  forty  years. 

The  annuity  is,  of  course,  in  no  way  dependent  upon  proof 
of  need.  The  worker  will  have  a  right  to  it  on  retiring  at 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  just  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  an 
annuity  which  he  had  purchased  through  a  private  commer- 
cial company. 

If,  because  of  entry  into  employment  late  in  life,  or  very 
intermittent  work,  or  very  low  wages,  his  annuity  proves  too 
small  for  decent  subsistence,  he  will  of  course,  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  all  other  persons  who  reach  old  age  without  adequate 
income,  i.e.  in  need  of  a  supplementary  gratuitous  pension  to 
bring  his  income  up  to  a  minimum  standard. 

A  "transient"  scheme  of  annuities  is  proposed  for  persons 
who  commence  tax  payment  during  the  launching  period. 
These  transient  arrangements  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workers  who  are  middle-aged  or  over  when  the  annuity 
program  is  initiated  and  provide  for  a  more  rapid  building  up 
of  annuity  rights  than  does  the  permanent  scheme.  The  fed- 
eral treasury  will  finance  this  special  provision  ultimately 
through  subsidy  to  the  scheme. 

No  annuities  will  be  payable  under  either  the  permanent 
or  transient  plan  unless  tax  payments  have  been  made  during 
four-years  work  over  a  period  of  five  years.  Any  worker  who 
while  having  made  tax  payments  is  not  entitled  to  an  annuity 
on  reaching  65  years  of  age  will  receive  the  amount  he  has 
paid  plus  3  percent  compound  interest.  Similarly  a  death 
benefit  will  be  payable  to  surviving  dependents  of  workers 
who  die,  in  the  amount  of  the  worker's  own  tax  payments 
less  the  aggregate  amount  paid  to  the  worker  as  an  annuity. 
On  arriving  at  pensionable  age,  moreover,  the  married  an- 
nuitant may  choose  a  joint  survivorship  annuity  in  lieu  of 
•  the  foregoing  arrangement. 

This  is  a  most  significant  piece  of  amelioratory  legislation. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the  dedication  of  the  nation- 
al government  to  the  preventive  policy  of  organizing  to  keep 


its  citizens  out  of  a  state  of  dependency  in  lieu  of  charitable 
relief  when  destitution  assumes  "emergency"  proportions. 
It  is  at  once  an  acknowledgment  that  old-age  security  on 
more  than  a  relief  basis  is  a  straight  national  responsibility 
and  also  an  assumption  of  that  responsibility  for  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  working  population  on  terms  rooted  in  sound 
principle.  From  a  technical  standpoint  this  "sound  principle" 
is  related  to  the  fact  that  a  sound  actuarial  basis  for  old-age 
insurance  is  possible  only  with  a  national,  in  contrast  to  a 
state  insurance  unit.  This  is  due  to  the  unpredictable  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  age  groups  of  individual  states  pur- 
suant to  the  shifting  of  areas  of  economic  development. 

From  the  standpoint  of  protection  afforded,  the  soundness 
of  the  -proposal  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  worker,  under  a 
straight  national  scheme,  carries  with  him  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous protection  throughout  his  life,  however  often  he  may 
shift  from  one  state  to  another. 

The  chief  shortcoming  of  the  plan  is  the  exclusion  of  the 
self-employed  worker,  which  is  born  of  practical  administra- 
tive difficulty.  Compelling  such  a  person  involves  the  collec- 
tion problem  of  the  poll  tax  and  even  strictly  regimented 
countries  abroad  have  failed  to  reach  him. 

Forceful  reasons  could  be  advanced  for  the  alteration  of 
details.  In  the  permanent  scheme  a  general  contribution  from 
the  national  treasury  to  the  annuities  of  at  least  the  lower 
paid  workers  may  prove  inevitable  here  as  it  has  in  most 
countries  abroad.  It  is  debatable  whether  industry  and  work- 
ers in  the  present  economic  organization  of  society  should  be 
asked  to  furnish,  even  through  insurance,  contributions  suffi- 
cient to  provide  ample  retirement  annuities  for  superannu- 
ated workers. 

The  even  division  of  the  tax  payments  between  the  worker 
and  his  employer  may  well  be  questioned.  The  age  limit  of 
65  may  prove  too  advanced  a  retirement  period  for  modern 
mechanized  industry. 

Undoubtedly  the  scheme,  if  launched  as  proposed,  will  be 
altered  in  the  light  of  experience.  In  the  meantime,  it  fur- 
nishes a  suitable  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

III.  Voluntary  Individual  Insurance 

HpHIS  provision,  while  considered  a  minor  part  of  the 
•*•  security  program,  at  least  offers  to  those  who  fall  outside 
the  compulsory  annuity  scheme  a  systematic  and  safe  method 
of  providing  for  their  old  age.  The  government  will  sell 
modest  annuities  at  cost,  payable  in  small  installments  to 
those  who  voluntarily  seek  such  protection. 

This  is  no  real  answer  to  the  need  of  the  self-employed 
worker  of  small  earning  capacity,  who  even  with  the  induce- 
ment of  subsidy  (which  is  not  granted)  probably  would  not 
of  his  own  initiative  provide  for  his  old  age.  It  may,  however, 
meet  the  needs  of  the  small  businessman,  small  farmer,  or 
other  person  of  moderate  means  who  wishes  to  purchase  less 
ample  annuities  than  are  available  through  commercial  com- 
panies. At  least  it  carries  greater  security  than  could  be  ob- 
tained through  any  other  medium  and  offers  easier  terms  of 
payment  than  those  of  commercial  insurance. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  proposals  offer  a 
program  that  will  produce  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
situation  of  many  dependent  old  people  and  a  growing  de- 
gree of  security  in  the  years  to  come.  The  program  assumes 
provision  for  contributory  annuities  on  a  contractual  basis 
as  the  standard  security  device,  but  admits  the  need  of  the 
supplementary  arrangement  for  gratuitous  pensions  on  a 
needs  basis  for  the  protection  of  those  who  reach  old  age 
without  "standard"  security. 


Book  Relief  in  Mississippi 

By  BEATRICE  SAWYER  ROSSELL 

Editor,  Bulletin   of  the  American  Library  Association 


A  YEAR  ago  Elizabeth  Robinson,  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Library  Commission,  was  trying  to  keep  the 
commission  going  although  it  was  without  appropria- 
tion and  she  herself  had  been  without  salary  since  June  1932. 
When  the  FERA  launched  its  work  program  Miss  Robinson 
saw  a  chance  to  provide  both  service  and  work.  On  the  date 
set  for  applications  for  projects  she  presented  a  plan  for  state- 
wide library  service.  "State-wide"  means  an  especially  diffi- 
cult order  in  Mississippi,  which  ranks  second  among  the  states 
in  percentage  of  rural  population  and  almost  last  in  assessed 
valuation  per  capita.  Approximately  two  million  people,  half 
of  them  white,  half  Negro,  are  scattered  through  eighty-two 
counties.  When  the  library  project  started,  forty-three  coun- 
ties were  without  a  single  public  library.  One  county,  Coaho- 
ma,  had  developed  admirable  library  service  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  including  excellent  service  to  Negroes,  but  else- 
where even  such  county  service  as  had  been  attempted  was 
handicapped  by  limited  resources. 

Placing  a  county  librarian  in  every  county  and  two  in  some 
of  the  larger  ones  was  the  proposed  first  step.  By  approving 
the  plan,  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  under  the  direction  of  Ethel  Payne,  gave 
Mississippi  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  state  to  provide 
geographically  equalized  library  service.  Carryingout  a  survey 
with  the  assistance  of  nearly  500  CWA  workers  was  the 
next  step;  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  it  disclosed,  the  third. 
Each  step  has  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare. 

To  observe  this  unique  experiment  first  hand  I  recently 
visited  Mississippi  and  saw  the  work  of  a  dozen  or  more 
county  librarians.  While  many  in  charge  of  county  service 
have  been  on  the  relief  rolls  or  would  be  there  except  for  this 
work,  their  qualifications  for  the  job  have  been  considered. 
Making  something  out  of  nothing  by  dint  of  courage,  intel- 
ligence and  resourcefulness  is  the  record  especially  of  Sun- 
flower, Leflore  and  Hancock  counties.  When  two  county 
librarians  went  to  work  in  Sunflower  County  last  June  not 
a  library  book  was  available  for  its  66,000  residents.  A  county 
headquarters  has  been  leased  from  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  five  years  and  today  thirteen  reading  rooms  and  eighty-five 
deposit  stations  are  being  visited  regularly,  and  3000  volumes 
have  been  begged,  borrowed  or  bought.  Like  most  gift  collec- 
tions, the  books  include  many  which  few,  if  any,  libraries 
would  purchase.  However  they  also  include  Treasure  Island, 
Little  Women,  Five  Little  Peppers,  So  Red  the  Rose,  Good- 
bye Mr.  Chips  and  similar  titles.  The  magazines  given  in 
greatest  quantity  were  Good  Housekeeping  and  National 
Geographic;  there  are  many  copies  also  of  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  American  and  Liberty.  One  of  the  librarians  obtained 
from  her  congressman  quantities  of  agricultural  bulletins  on 
such  subjects  as  canning,  pruning  fruit  trees  and  infant  care 
and  is  distributing  them  widely.  Magazines  are  taken  regu- 
larly to  2900  prisoners  on  a  penal  farm  where  they  are  read 
literally  to  pieces.  More  than  $200  for  books  has  been  raised 
by  a  tag  day — the  tags  were  homemade — and  further  funds 
by  sale  of  Christmas  cards  and  a  bridge  tea.  One  of  the  prime 
uses  of  such  funds  is  to  purchase  supplementary  reading  for 
schools.  Some  of  the  novels  also  are  bought  and  rented  for 


five  cents  a  week  until  they  pay  for  themselves  and  can  be 
lent  without  charge. 

"The  people  are  book  hungry,"  said  one  of  the  librarians 
who  has  a  reading-room  in  her  home.  "A  little  boy  knocked  at 
my  door  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  borrow  The  Dutch 
Twins.  I  passed  a  house  the  other  day  where  a  little  girl  was 
sitting  on  the  porch  reading  aloud  to  her  family  of  five  people, 
not  one  of  whom  could  read.  An  old  man  who  was  once  a 
school  teacher  and  a  young  girl  who  loves  reading  are  each 
walking  miles  carrying  books  to  share  with  people  who  other- 
wise would  be  without  them." 

Of  1400  homes  visited  in  Leflore  County,  432  had  no  read- 
ing material,  not  even  a  newspaper.  Many  men  and  women 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  For  some  of  these  people,  and 
for  a  similar  group  in  Hancock  County,  current  news  talks 
are  given  by  the  librarians.  Story  hours  for  children  also  are 
held.  Leflore  County  has  a  houseboat  library  which  plies  up 
and  down  the  river,  serving  Mississippi  fishermen.  The 
Greenwood  Public  Library  of  10,000  volumes  provides  some 
books  for  this  service,  the  county  gives  $35  a  month,  and 
money  to  eke  out  further  is  raised  in  numerous  ways,  even 
to  selling  chickens.  Three  all-day  "schools  of  instruction"  for 
part-time  library  workers  have  been  held  at  the  Greenwood 
library  during  the  last  three  months. 

I  found  the  starkest  conditions  in  Hancock  County  where 
two  FERA  workers,  one  the  librarian  and  the  other  a  recrea- 
tional director,  sometimes  are  working  sixty  hours  a  week 
instead  of  the  required  thirty  to  reach  people  in  the  cut-over 
pine-lands  behind  the  coast,  where  the  eight  reading  and 
recreational  centers  are  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  Here 
again  not  a  book  was  available  at  the  start.  Now  a  bank  in 
Bay  St.  Louis  has  supplied  headquarters.  Nine  hundred  books 
have  been  bought  or  obtained  as  gifts.  A  rental  library,  in- 
cluding good  up-to-date  fiction,  has  been  launched  to  build 
up  the  free  collection  by  rental  fees  from  Bay  St.  Louis  read- 
ers and  the  friendly  banker  who  provides  the  headquarters 
transports  small  loans  of  books  from  the  state  library  commis- 
sion in  Jackson.  A  seven-year-old  girl  is  teaching  her  mother 
to  read  with  library  primers  and  goes  with  her  to  a  night- 
school  in  which  the  mother  has  been  enrolled  through  the 
librarian's  efforts.  Small  but  regular  contributions  to  this 
'library  are  made  by  local  organizations  in  Bay  St.  Louis,  such 
as  the  Parent  Teacher  Association,  and  church  groups. 

IN  the  counties  centering  about  Port  Gibson  and  Vicksburg 
the  character  of  the  book  collection  and  of  the  borrowers 
gives  evidence  of  generations  of  cultural  tradition.  At  the 
Port  Gibson  library,  housed  in  a  beauti'ful  anti-bellum  school 
building,  is  displayed  a  Treatise  on  Sociology,  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  by  Henry  Hughes,  published  in  1854,— said  to 
be  the  first  book  written  on  sociology,  by  a  Mississippian  who 
coined  the  term.  At  Vicksburg,  a  charming  new  children's 
room,  a  part-time  children's  librarian,  formerly  an  FERA 
worker  but  now  employed  by  the  city,  and  a  contribution  of 
$500  from  the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  help  finance 
county  service  in  1935,  are  tangible  evidences  of  the  products' 
affect  in  expanding  an  established  city  service  to  the  county. 
Reinstated  by  the  legislature  last  spring  with  a  modest 
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appropriation  for  the  present  biennium,  the  Mississippi  Li- 
brary Commission  itself  is  reaching  250  communities.  By 
means  of  its  small  but  carefully  selected  collection  of  4500 
volumes,  it  lent  15,000  books  to  its  county  workers  and 
others  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  project.  In  addition,  it 
is  finding  books  for  transient  centers  and  CCC  camps,  and 
has  initiated  a  book  project  for  the  blind  so  satisfactorily  that 
it  has  been  taken  over  and  extended  by  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  When  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  con- 
ducted a  four  weeks'  institute  at  Belhaven  College  last  sum- 
mer, the  Commission  administered  a  library  in  connection 
with  the  institute,  bought  books  especially  for  welfare  work- 
ers with  $200  supplied  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  ERA,  and  made  up  a  reading  list  sent  out  by  the  state 
board  to  every  welfare  worker  in  the  state.  It  now  is  busy- 
lending  and  reserving  books  from  the  list  requested  by  wel- 
fare workers.  Almost  every  loan  to  a  county  librarian  in- 
cluded some  welfare  reading.  Similar  intensive  service  would 
gladly  be  given  in  connection  with  adult  education,  recrea- 
tion and  so  on  if  funds  for  books  were  available. 

Mississippi's  library  experiment  shows  clearly  the  crying 
need  for  books,  even  in  a  county  like  Coahoma.  Further,  it 
shows  that  to  earmark  a  small  portion  of  relief  funds  for 
books  and  library  service  would  strengthen  immeasurably  at 
least  nine  other  important  federal  or  state  projects.  This 
connection  is  demonstrated  convincingly  in  Coahoma  County. 
Here  directors  of  adult  education,  recreation,  nutrition,  and 
home  demonstration  work — all  county  units  of  state  projects 
— a  teacher  and  a  Negro  principal  declared  that  the  library 
was  one  of  the  chief  assets  in  their  work.  When  the  headquar- 


ters library  at  Clarksdale  was  founded  twenty  years  ago  the 
present  librarian,  Hoyland  Lee  Wilson,  recorded  with  pride 
the  day  she  lent  twenty-two  volumes.  Last  year  an  incomplete 
record  of  circulation  showed  that  she  and  her  capable  as- 
sistants had  lent  more  than  187,000  volumes,  an  average  of 
512  for  every  day  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  appreciative 
library  users  is  a  planter  experimenting  with  crop  diversifi- 
cation— -much  needed  in  Mississippi — at  whose  request  the 
library  has  sent  as  far  as  Africa  and  China  for  pamphlets  on 
crop  production.  This  year  the  Negroes  in  Coahoma  are  rais- 
ing $500  to  match  a  Rosenwald  grant  of  $800  so  that  the 
library  service  to  people  of  their  race  may  be  extended.  Next 
summer  the  Rotary  Club  plans  to  give  money  for  books  to  the 
library  to  expand  its  service  to  a  regional  Boy  Scout  camp. 
It  would  be  ideal  if  a  system  of  county  libraries  such  as 
that  in  Coahoma  could  be  locally  supported  throughout  the 
state.  Such  a  step  is  out  of  the  question,  however,  because  of 
the  economic  inequalities  among  the  counties.  What  Missis- 
sippi leaders  have  in  mind  as  a  permanent  plan  is  some  form 
of  state  and  locally  supported  regional  system  continued  with 
federal  assistance.  This  could  provide  service  for  several 
counties  from  a  regional  headquarters,  comparable  to  good 
county  service  but  more  economical  for  sparsely  populated 
areas.  It  would  be  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  of  the  American  Library  Association  that  public  li- 
braries be  federated  and  coordinated  into  large  systems,  each 
system  to  serve  a  metropolitan  area,  a  large  county,  or  several 
counties.  Success  in  Mississippi,  financially  one  of  the  most 
heavily  handicapped  states,  may  point  the  way  to  solving  the 
problem  of  rural  reading  throughout  the  country. 


Hospital  Care  in  the  Family  Budget 

By  C.  RUFUS  ROREM,  Ph.D. 
The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund;  Consultant  on  Group  Hospitalization,  the  American  Hospital  Association 


DALLAS,  TEXAS,  is  a  typical  city  of  300,000.  About 
the  same  proportion  of  the  people  drive  or  dodge 
automobiles,  smoke  cigarettes,  or  drink  cocktails, 
attend  movies  or  church,  condemn  or  support  the  New  Deal, 
surfer  from  indigestion  or  fractured  legs,  as  in  any  other 
community  of  the  same  population. 

But  in  one  respect,  Dallas  is  unique.  There  is  less  com- 
plaint about  hospital  bills  than  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  because  the  hospital  care  is  better  or 
lower-priced  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not.  But  because  20,000 
salaried  employes  and  wage  earners  are  assuring  hospital  care 
for  themselves  by  monthly  payments  equal  to  the  cost  of  a 
package  of  cigarettes  a  week  or  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  even- 
two  months.  It  would  be  as  impossible  to  bring  these  20,000 
people  to  a  protest  meeting  against  hospital  costs  as  against 
the  price  of  tobacco,  cosmetics,  or  clothes.  To  them  hospital 
care  is  something  budgeted  along  with  other  necessities. 

These  20,000  employed  persons  are  subscribers  to  "group 
hospitalization"  funds,  from  which  their  hospital  bills  will  be 
paid  up  to  twenty-one  days  of  care  in  any  one  year,  not  in- 
cluding the  fees  of  physician,  surgeon,  or  special  nurse.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  about  2000  subscribers  were  hospitalized 
for  a  total  of  about  18,000  days  of  care.  At  any  one  time 
about  fifty  of  these  subscribers  were  receiving  care  in  one  of 
the  three  participating  hospitals,  the  Baylor  University,  the 
Methodist,  and  the  St.  Paul's. 

Membership   in   these  plans  include   about  600   different 


groups  of  employed  persons,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  500. 
More  than  1500  teachers  from  the  various  public  schools 
are  enrolled.  The  groups  of  50  or  more  subscribers  include 
policemen,  firemen,  newspaper  staffs,  department-store  clerks, 
nurses,  physicians,  public-utility  employes  and  employes  in 
banks,  petroleum  refineries,  chain  stores,  insurance  offices, 
cotton-gins, — almost  every  conceivable  occupation. 

Even  in  1929,  30  percent  of  the  7  million  Americans  hos- 
pitalized for  acute  illnesses  were  cared  for  free-of-charge  in 
city,  county,  state,  or  federal  hospitals,  and  another  20  per- 
cent received  free  or  part-free  service  in  non-government 
institutions.  These  people  were  not  on  "relief" ;  most  of  them 
were  working  before  and  immediately  after  their  illness. 
They  could  pay  for  food,  clothes,  shelter,  cigarettes,  and 
radios,  because  they  could  plan  and  control  these  costs.  They 
did  not  pay  for  hospitalization,  because  they  had  no  way  to 
estimate  their  expenditures  and  were  unable  to  meet  the 
necessarily  large  expenses  when  illness  came.  The  uncertainty 
of  sickness  costs  generally  is  exemplified  most  clearly  in  hos- 
pital bills,  which  are  always  relatively  large. 

Even  before  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
pointed  out  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  the  insurance 
principle  in  the  financing  of  medical  services,  the  private 
hospitals  of  the  United  States  were  searching  for  more  stable 
financial  support.  The  Baylor  University  hospital  began  its 
group-budgeting  plan  in  1929  with  a  number  of  school  teach- 
ers and  soon  extended  the  privilege  to  other  employed  groups. 
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ter  other  hospitals  in  Dallas  and  elsewhere  started  in  group 
hospitalization.  By  the  end  of  1932,  plans  had  been  launched 
in  San  Antonio,  Houston,  New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  Louis- 
ville, Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  Kansas  City,  and  were 
under  discussion  elsewhere.  In  February  1933,  the  American 
Hospital  Association  took  official  action,  endorsing  the  idea 
of  "the  periodic  payment  plan  for  the  purchase  of  hospital 
care."  The  Association  also  authorized  its  council  to  study 
the  various  plans,  and  to  offer  guidance  to  member  institu- 
tions contemplating  such  a  project.  Now  hospital  plans  in 
more  than  forty  cities  benefit  to  from  2000  to  10,000  sub- 
scribers each. 

The  idea  of  placing  hospital  care  in  the  family  budget 
through  group  hospitalization  is  accepted  as  logical  and  de- 
sirable by  hospital  executives  and  trustees  and  by  employers 
and  employes.  In  most  instances,  the  remuneration  to  partici- 
pating hospitals  has  been  more  than  enough  to  cover  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  care  given  subscribers,  which  are  $4.50-$6.50 
a  day.  The  annual  subscription  rates — from  $6  to  $12,  de- 
pending on  coverage — have  not  been  so  high  as  to  discourage 
enrollment  among  salaried  persons  reasonably  sure  of  con- 
tinued employment.  Certain  principles  of  organization,  how- 
ever, are  necessary  to  the  success  of  these  plans  and  in  some 
instances  the  lack  of  them  has  interfered  with  a  plan's  accep- 
tance by  the  community. 

Originally  many  of  the  plans  were  sponsored  by  a  single 
hospital,  offering  no  choice  to  a  patient.  This  provision  tended 
to  arouse  antagonism  among  other  hospitals  and  their  medi- 
cal staffs,  and  to  place  the  venture  in  the  light  of  a  way  to 
finance  a  hospital  rather  than  a  way  to  help  potential  patients. 
Sponsorship  and  financing  of  the  plans  should  be  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  in  which  no  promoter  or  private  investor  gains 
or  loses  by  the  amount  or  kinds  of  hospital  care  required  by 
subscribers.  In  Cleveland  and  Washington,  D.C.,  Commu- 
nity Chests  have  advanced  the  working  capital  for  promotion, 
administration  and  the  guarantee  of  payments  to  hospitals 
on  behalf  of  subscribers.  In  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul  and 
Charleston  the  participating  hospitals  have  provided  the 
funds  for  initial  expenses,  to  be  repaid  from  the  annual  fees 
of  subscribers.  Non-profit  control,  with  a  paid  staff  to  explain 
and  to  sell  the  idea  to  potential  subscribers,  removes  criticism 
that  the  plans  are  schemes  to  benefit  promoters  or  hospitals 
and  places  emphasis  on  public  benefit.  "Free  choice"  among 
hospitals  makes  it  possible  for  the  press  and  industrial  leaders 
to  consider  the  movement  as  they  would  a  community  chest 
"drive"  or  any  other  civic  enterprise. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  has  published  stand- 
ards of  organization  available  to  any  responsible  groups  in- 
terested in  group  hospitalization — employers,  employe's  asso- 
ciations, hospital  executives  or  trustees,  medical  practitioners, 
social  workers  or  public  officials.  Experience  as  to  member- 
ship, admissions,  volume  of  service,  cost  of  promotion,  make 
it  possible  to  establish  rates  and  benefits  with  reasonable 
assurance  of  their  adequacy.  The  following  general  state- 
ments are  based  upon  facts  in  possession  of  the  Association. 
A  group  of  employed  persons  will  require,  on  the  average, 
not  more  than  one  day  of  care  per  subscriber  per  year.  For 
this  reason,  the  annual  subscription  rate  should  be  equal  to 
the  average  cost  of  one  day  of  care  of  the  type  included  in 
the  agreement,  plus  an  allowance  for  administration,  pro- 
motion and  reserve  for  contingencies.  This  need  not  exceed 
20  percent,  and  in  a  few  instances  has  been  as  low  as  10  per- 
cent, although  some  plans  are  suffering  from  the  burden  of 
much  higher  overhead  costs,  because  commercial  or  proprie- 
tary interests  are  involved.  The  average  amount  of  care  re- 


quired by  subscribers  has  been  much  less  than  one  day  per 
year  when  100  percent  of  a  group  subscribe,  particularly  if 
the  subscribers  make  their  payments  through  a  payroll  deduc- 
tion. Salaried  persons  use  the  service  more  freely  than  those 
employed  by  the  day  or  on  piece-work.  Women  require  pro- 
portionately more  service  than  men,  even  when  maternity 
benefits  are  left  out  of  the  plan. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  "unnecessary"  use  of  the  ser- 
vice by  subscribers,  particularly  for  short  stays  for  minor 
ailments,  and  especially  among  the  salaried  groups.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  who  have  received  care  tend  to  stay  in  the 
plan  rather  than  discontinue  payments,  particularly  when 
they  are  members  of  a  large  group  subscribing  through  pay- 
roll deductions.  In  some  instances,  subscribers  in  small  "self- 
appointed"  groups  have  enrolled  deliberately  to  obtain 
"elective"  hospitalization  needed  at  the  time  of  taking  out 
the  memberships.  Various  devices  have  been  developed  in  each 
plan  to  reduce  malingering. 

Cancellations  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  result  of  change 
or  loss  of  employment.  Only  a  few  persons  have  cancelled 
their  subscriptions  either  because  they  do  not  become  sick 
or  because  they  have  received  anticipated  service.  To  see 
others  receiving  care  or  to  receive  care  one's  self  apparently 
emphasizes  the  advantages  of  a  continuous  safeguard  against 
hospital  costs. 

TV  /TAY  an  individual  subscribe  except  as  a  member  of  an 
-L  »  A  employed  group  ?  In  some  plans,  yes,  but  usually  not  if 
he  is  associated  with  some  organization  eligible  to  participate 
as  a  group.  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  five  or  more  employed  individ- 
uals may  form  a  group  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing,  pro- 
vided they  pay  semi-annually  in  advance.  Such  groups  lack 
the  solidarity  necessary  to  the  spirit  of  the  plan,  and  the 
enrolled  individuals  usually  require  a  relatively  high  amount 
of  hospitalization. 

Do  any  plans  include  services  to  dependents?  Yes.  In 
New  Orleans,  for  example,  the  annual  subscription  rate  ($12 
covering  care  in  a  private  room)  provides  a  discount  of  one 
third  for  services  to  subscribers'  dependents,  provided  the  two 
thirds  is  paid  weekly  in  advance.  In  Dallas,  an  additional 
fee  of  $12  per  year  entitles  a  subscriber's  dependents  to  a  50 
percent  discount  on  board  and  room  rates,  with  no  charges 
for  the  operating  room,  laboratory,  and  the  like.  In  a  few 
other  places  dependents  are  enrolled  at  the  option  of  the  sub- 
scriber at  the  same  annual  rates  as  subscribers.  The  New 
Orleans  plan  of  automatically  granting  discount  to  depend- 
ents of  all  subscribers  appears  to  be  most  satisfactory  from  the 
administrative  and  economic  point  of  view.  Their  protection 
admittedly  is  incomplete,  but  the  discount  is  a  help  to  the  em- 
ployed subscriber,  the  benefits  are  available  at  a  reasonable 
annual  rate,  and  the  requirement  of  paying  two  thirds  of  the 
fees  avoids  excessive  hospitalization.  As  an  alternative  to  a 
much  higher  annual  rate,  with  compulsory  enrollment  of  de- 
pendents, the  discount  basis  is  a  safe  procedure. 

No  group  hospitalization  plan  has  been  developed  for  farm- 
ers and  their  families,  although  in  Elk  City,  Okla.,  a  con- 
tributory plan  is  in  force  which  provides  complete  medical 
care.  For  rural  areas  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  hos- 
pital service  plans  to  require  semi-annual  payment  of  dues, 
and  to  effect  some  arrangement  for  volunteer  action  in  collec- 
tion of  subscriptions.  Farmers'  unions,  granges  or  bureaus, 
or  church  congregations,  might  be  used  as  the  basis  for  organ- 
izing such  plans.  In  a  number  of  small  single-hospital  towns 
in  North  Carolina,  a  large  industrial  plant  has  served  as  the 
basis  for  organizing  plans,  which  local  tradesmen  and  pro- 
fessional people  may  also  join. 
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All  of  the  group  hospitalization  plans  in  the  United  States 
have  been  conceived  as  self-supporting  organizations.  Their 
rates  have  been  established  to  cover  costs  of  private  or  semi- 
private  accommodations,  and  to  allow  for  "adverse  selection" 
as  well  as  relatively  high  overhead  costs  of  promotion  and 
administration.  Consequently  the  rates  of  $6  to  $12  per  year 
have  not  interested  the  industrial  wage  earner  who  until  now 
has  entered  the  "city  hospital"  or  the  wards  of  a  voluntary 
hospital  and  received  free  service.  To  enroll  the  lowest  group 
of  wage  earners  a  plan  must  be  available  at  a  rate  much  lower 


than  now  contemplated.  For  this  reason,  large  enterprises 
will  probably  establish  independent  contributory  schemes  for 
hospital  care,  in  which  deficits  will  be  made  up,  if  necessary, 
by  the  companies. 

Group  hospitalization  is  here  to  stay,  in  some  form.  Even 
if  state-wide  health-insurance  plans  are  adopted  for  wage 
earners,  white-collar  employes  will  probably  require  and  use 
voluntary  plans  for  budgeting  medical  bills.  The  present 
experience  in  group  hospitalization  should  be  valuable  in  the 
shaping  of  community  attitudes  and  hospital  financing  pol- 
icies of  the  future. 


They  Do  Care  How  They  Live 

By  HERMAN  E.  McKASKLE 

Relief  Adtnlnistralitr  and  Supervisor  of  Social  Service,  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas 


V! 


"ISITING  housekeepers  for  these  Negroes  and  poor 
whites?  Why,  such  people  don't  know  or  care  how 
they  live.  They've  always  lived  that  way.  All  they 
want  is  food  that  will  stick  to  the  ribs.  Visiting  housekeepers 
in  Arkansas!  The  idea!!  Oh  you  social  workers  and  your 
frills!!  Don't  you  know  you  can't  change  human  nature?" 

Well,  maybe  not.  But  you  can  change  human  habits,  and 
so,  carpers  to  the  contrary,  we  set  out  to  experiment  with 
visiting  housekeepers  for  families  whom  every  agency  of 
progress  had  passed  by  and  whose  manner  of  living  was  some- 
thing the  boasters  of  the  American  standard  don't  talk  about. 

And  now  we  have,  here  in  Pulaski  County,  a  corps  of  four- 
teen women,  some  trained  and  all  practical  home  economists, 
whose  job  it  is  to  teach  people  how  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  have,  and  to  make  life,  however  poor  its  setting,  a  little 
more  than  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  They've  been 
working  since  last  May  and  while  no  great  economic  problem 
has  been  solved,  we  have  seen  such  results  in  the  condition  of 
homes,  the  improvement  of  food  habits  and  above  all  in  the 
aroused  resourcefulness  and  morale  of  long  depressed  people 
that  we  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  feel  that 
this  is  the  most  constructive  service  we  have  undertaken,  one 
which  may  well  mean  a  lasting  change  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Before  I  detail  just  what  these  housekeepers  do  and  how 
it  fits  into  the  whole  relief  program  let  me  give  some  idea  of 
the  background  of  their  work.  The  majority  of  the  Negroes 
and  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  whites  in  the  rural  sections 
of  the  state  have  for  generations  worked  as  tenant  farmers  or 
day-hands.  Their  income  for  all  of  most  years  and  part  of  all 
other  years  has  been  so  low  as  to  baffle  all  economic  theories 
of  minimum  subsistence.  However  big  the  family,  and  they 
run  to  numbers,  it  is  lucky  if  it  has  a  four-room  house.  Most 
of  them  have  two  or  three  rooms  end  to  end,  shot-gun  houses 
we  call  them,  set  up  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground.  So 
rough  and  ready  is  the  general  type  of  building  that  the  wind 
whistles  freely  through  cracks  in  floor  and  walls  and  rain 
often  drips  through  the  split  board  roof. 

Until  "the  relief"  came  on  the  scene  with  its  outlandish 
ideas  of  balanced  diet  many  of  these  people  lived  for  months 
on  end  in  the  winter  season  on  soggy  biscuits  and  cornbread 
sopped  in  "grease-gravy," — the  fat  cooked  out  of  "sow-belly." 
The  salt  pork  itself  was  a  delicacy,  sparingly  rationed.  Other 
meat  was  a  rarity.  A  little  rice,  potatoes  or  sorghum  molasses 
occasionally  varied  the  monotony.  The  first  mess  of  greens  in 
the  spring  was  the  big  treat  of  the  year. 

Clothing  was  a  matter  of  luck.  The  lucky  ones  got  annual 


new  overalls  for  the  men  folks  and  "cotton-check"  dresses  for 
the  women.  The  unlucky  ones  kept  on  patching.  Washing 
was  a  major  domestic  problem,  bound  to  be  when  water  had 
to  be  "toted"  considerable  distances  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  day  or  so  to  settle  the  iron  in  it.  Families  that 
washed  their  clothes  once  a  week  were  counted  pretty  fas- 
tidious, not  to  say  prideful. 

In  matters  of  health  these  people  took  what  the  Lord  sent 
them.  They  were  used  to  being  "porely."  In  cases  of  severe 
illness  a  doctor  would  come  if  the  landlord  would  stand  good 
for  the  fee.  For  the  rest  patent  medicine  and  folk  remedies 
sufficed. 

And  what  of  the  "higher  life"  of  these  American  citizens. 
Education,  for  instance.  Most  of  the  land  owners  live  in  the 
small  towns  or  send  their  children  to  town  to  school.  Since 
schools  are  maintained  by  taxes  on  the  land  it  is  cheaper  to 
do  this  than  to  support  rural  schools.  Anyway  the  tenants' 
children  do  not  finish  picking  cotton  until  around  December 
and  field  work  starts  again  in  February,  so  it's  hardly  worth 
while  to  set  up  school  for  so  short  a  time — a  form  of  reason- 
ing which  accounts  for  our  high  rate  of  adult  illiteracy. 

This  then  was  substantially  the  background  of  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  people  on  the  relief  rolls  of  Pulaski 
County — even  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock  to  which  large  num- 
bers of  tenant  farmers  have  drifted  during  the  drought  and 
depression.  They  are  no  asset  to  the  community  and  are  not 
promising  subjects,  as  they  are,  for  rural  rehabilitation.  Di- 
rect relief  or  even  work  relief  keeps  them  alive  and  that's 
all  you  can  say  for  it.  The  only  hope  of  betterment  seemed 
to  us  to  lie  in  some  form  of  rudimentary  education  in  living 
which  would  supply  an  incentive  to  their  own  initiative  and 
stir  them  out  of  the  sloth  of  generations. 

Our  case  workers  were  willing  but  the  days  were  not 
long  enough.  With  none  too  much  training  and  with  stagger- 
ing case  loads  they  were  expected  to  explain  the  relief  organi- 
zation to  the  people,  investigate  for  economic  resources, 
adjust  budgets  to  the  varying  monthly  allocation  of  funds, 
assign  men  and  women  to  the  works  program,  and  keep  up 
the  regular  statistical  as  well  as  the  endless  special  reports. 
Plainly  they  had  no  time  left  for  the  patient  time-consuming 
task  of  teaching  people  how  to  live  better  on  the  relief 
available. 

And  so  we  come  finally  to  the  social  device  of  the  visiting 
housekeeper,  established  with  the  blessing  of  the  state  ERA 
in  May  1934.  We  now  have  for  the  county  a  regular  depart- 
ment staffed  with  a  supervisor,  her  home  economics  degree 
fortified  with  years  of  rich  experience,  a  secretary  and  four- 
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teen  hand-picked  field  workers,  most  of  them  with  some  train- 
ing. These  are  the  housekeepers.  About  sixty  families  are  all 
a  worker  can  carry  and  do  a  good  job, — which  means  that 
this  service,  valuable  as  we  have  found  it,  is  reaching  only 
about  10  percent  of  our  relief  families  the  county  over. 

The  visting  housekeeper  is  called  in  by  the  case  worker  to 
those  homes  where  her  services  are  obviously  most  needed. 
Her  first  visit,  which  may  last  half  a  day  is  devoted  to  estab- 
lishing rapport  and  mapping  out  a  plan  in  which  the  family 
will  cooperate.  Of  necessity  this  plan  must  be  "first  steps  for 
little  feet,"  and  sometimes  the  assurance  of  cooperation  does 
not  come  through  in  action.  But  it  is  a  rare  exception  when  at 
least  something  is  not  accomplished.  More  often  than  not  a 
helping  hand  at  the  start,  a  boost  over  the  hard,  almost  hope- 
less, beginning  will  work  a  major  transformation  in  a  fam- 
ily's attitude  toward  its  surroundings. 

After  the  first  visit  the  housekeeper  goes  back  as  often  as 
she  feels  it  necessary  to  keep  things  moving.  She  never  de- 
mands or  forces  services  on  the  family.  She  suggests,  shows 
how,  praises  accomplishments,  "understands"  failures,  and 
herself  turns  in  and  does  whatever  is  at  hand.  Her's  is  no 
ladylike  job,  but  hard  often  dirty  work  calling  for  physical 
strength  and  enormous  patience  and  tact.  Every  case  is  dif- 
ferent so  there  is  no  typical  case  story.  But  a  thumbing  of  the 
records  of  these  past  months  gives  a  picture  of  what  these 
women,  good  soldiers  as  ever  were,  not  only  tackle  but  actu- 
ally get  done — not  everything  in  one  family  to  be  sure,  but 
something  in  every  family.  Here  is  a  list,  which  might  be 
longer,  of  home  improvements. 

Housecleaning,  turn  out  and  disinfect,  scrubbing  and  win- 
dow washing — "an  all-day  campaign  against  bed-bugs,  roaches 
and  mice," — putting  up  screens,  making  fly-traps  and  swat- 
ters, cleaning  the  yard,  improving  the  water  supply  by  clean- 
ing choked-up  wells  or  springs ;  building  showers  and  sanitary 
privies;  repairing  steps  and  floors;  building  cupboards,  shelves 
and  furniture  from  orange  crates  and  packing-boxes,  taking 
out  useless  partitions,  putting  in  windows,  staining  floors, 
battening  cracks  in  walls,  and  lining  walls  with  cardboard. 

On  the  personal  side  the  housekeeper  not  only  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  regular  bathing  and  changes  of  clothing,  but 
demonstrates  the  proper  bathing  of  children,  washing  and 
cutting  hair,  care  of  teeth,  eradication  of  vermin  and  so  on. 
Much  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  and  in  the  best  use 
of  the  relief  supplies,  is  given  in  the  home,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  here  group  instruction  is  more  effective.  So  while 
the  housekeeper  is  getting  the  homes  dug  out  she  is  also  get- 
ting the  home-makers  into  clubs  which  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  sometimes  in  churches  or  halls,  more  often  in  homes. 
Each  community  has  both  white  and  colored  clubs,  member- 
ship ranging  from  twenty  to  fifty.  The  housekeeper  talks, 
discusses  and  teaches  both  cooking  and  sewing,  throwing  in 
good  doses  of  health  doctrine.  She  demonstrates  various  ways 
of  preparing  the  relief  commodities,  such  as  pork,  milk- 
wheato  and  rice ;  teaches  the  dietary  value  of  green  vegetables 
and  fruit,  how  to  put  up  a  school  lunch,  how  to  make  bread 
with  yeast,  and  how  to  pickle,  preserve  and  can,  yes,  and  how 
to  make  soap.  The  women  take  part  in  the  demonstration  and 
carry  home  with  them  detailed  directions  for  every  process. 
In  the  sewing  classes  the  women  learn  to  piece  and  tack  quilts, 


to  make  mattress  covers,  underwear,  dresses  and  layettes,  and 
all  sorts  of  simple  personal  and  household  things  to  add  to 
the  decency  and  comfort  of  their  living.  And  all  the  while 
there  is  singing  and  story  telling,  much  genuine  neighborli- 
ness  from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  and  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  social  life  with  healthy  competitive  incentives. 

Now  of  course  none  of  this  is  new  in  more  progressive  com- 
munities, but  that  it  should  take  hold  among  these  socially 
unfavored  and  depressed  people,  forgotten  by  everyone  but 
their  exploiters,  that  it  should  carry  over  into  day-by-day 
living,  transform  squalor  into  decency  and  rouse  inert  men 
and  women  into  activity,  is  one  of  the  by-products  of  relief 
administration  which  to  those  of  us  who  are  close  to  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  minor  miracle. 

But,  someone  will  ask,  does  it  really  "take,"  do  the  fam- 
ilies carry  on  after  the  housekeeper  has  ceased  to  visit.  The 
answer  is  yes, — with,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  sur- 
prisingly few  exceptions.  And  long  after  the  housekeeper  has 
ceased  her  active  individual  ministrations  the  membership  in 
the  club  with  its  social  and  educational  implications  continues. 

But  I  hear  another  question,  is  it  good  practice  to  have 
both  social  worker  and  housekeeper  visiting  the  same  home, 
don't  they  step  on  each  others'  toes  and  confuse  the  family. 
We  have  no  difficulties  on  this  score.  A  clear  line  is  drawn 
between  the  duties  of  the  workers.  The  case  worker  makes  all 
investigations  of  economic  resources,  social  history  and  family 
problems.  She  determines  the  amount  of  relief,  certifies  the 
clients  for  work,  and  keeps  all  records.  It  is  she  who  calls  in 
the  visiting  housekeeper  who  must  sedulously  avoid  any  discus- 
sion with  the  client  either  of  the  case  worker  or  of  the  amount 
of  relief.  When  there  is  need  of  special  diets  or  of  materials 
for  sewing,  cleaning  or  repairing  the  housekeeper  recommends 
their  requisition  to  the  case  worker.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  recommendation  is  approved,  if  funds  are  available. 

T>  UT,  a  third  question  from  the  floor,  why  isn't  this  the  job 
*-*  of  the  home-demonstration  agents  of  the  Farm  Bureau  ? 
Why  should  the  relief  be  doing  it?  I  don't  know  why  the 
home-demonstration  agents  have  not  reached  these  people 
but  they  never  have — in  any  numbers  that  is.  The  relief  had 
the  chance  and  took  it,  not  only  as  a  means  of  making  relief 
more  effective  but  as  a  means  of  getting  people  on  their  feet 
and  ultimately  off  relief.  I  see  no  reason  to  criticize  relief  if 
it  makes  existence  a  little  more  bearable  for  people  for  whom 
no  agency  of  public  welfare  has  hitherto  shown  concern. 

I  hope  I  have  not  painted  too  rosy  a  picture  of  what  our 
visiting-housekeeper  service  is  accomplishing.  We  make  no 
claims  of  reforming  the  lives  and  standards  of  the  Negroes 
and  poor  whites  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  We  are  reaching 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  relief  population  of  Pulaski 
County  and  we  are  working  no  hundred  percent  reformation 
even  there.  But  small  as  our  candle  is,  it  has  illuminated  the 
possibilities  of  a  little  education  in  a  situation  that  is  far  from 
creditable  in  our  American  life.  We  have  had  from  these 
depressed  people  a  response  and  an  eagerness  which  has  sur- 
prised even  the  optimists  among  us.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  they  do  care  how  they  live  once  they  know  how  to  live, 
and  we  believe  that  with  the  incentive  of  a  better  way  of 
living  they  will  bestir  themselves  for  a  better  economic  status. 


The  article  in  the  series,  Miss  Bailey  Says  . . .  is  omitted  this  month  for  reasons 
of  space.  However  readers  of  Miss  Bailey  will  find  a  book  review  by  her  on  page 
90,  and  on  page  94  her  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  challenges  her  realism. 


The  Common  Welfare 


7-a:  Uncertainty  Continued 

THE  decision  of  Judge  Nields  of  the  US  District  Court, 
Delaware,  in  the  Weirton  case  has  focused  the  discussion 
of  labor  relations  on  two  questions.  Is  the  ordinary  process 
of  manufacture — for  ultimate  sale  on  a  national  market — a 
part  of  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce?  If  so,  are  the  rela- 
tions between  a  manufacturer  and  his  employes  a  part  of  that 
flow?  The  development  of  a  national  scheme  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  labor  relations  depends  on  the  answers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  the  case  will  be 
carried.  Basing  his  decision  on  what  he  deemed  to  be  legal 
precedent  Judge  Nields  held  that  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  the  Weirton  Company's  dealings  with  its  employes  do 
not  come  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  and  consequently  that  this  application  of  Section 
7-a  was  unconstitutional.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  on  these  questions,  Congress  may  hesitate  to  elaborate 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  sections  of  NIRA 
and  action  on  Senator  Wagner's  revised  labor  relations  bill 
may  thus  be  postponed. 

Senator  Wagner's  proposal,  already  introduced  and  widely 
discussed,  would  clarify  many  uncertainties  which  have  be- 
deviled labor  relations  under  7-a.  The  new  bill  is  more  ex- 
plicit on  the  basic  principle : 

Employes  shall  have  the  right  to  self-organization,  to  form, 
join,  or  assist  labor  organization,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  engage  in  con- 
certed activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection. 

Furthermore,  any  interference  with  these  rights  on  the 
part  of  employers,  including  the  domination  of  labor  organi- 
zations through  financial  or  other  means  of  support — one  of 
the  contentions  of  the  government  in  the  Weirton  case — 
and  discharge  or  discrimination  against  employes  with  the 
intent  to  encourage  or  discourage  membership  in  any  labor 
organization,  are  specifically  declared  to  be  unfair  labor 
practices.  On  the  much  debated  question  of  representation 
the  bill  embodies  majority  rule  as  the  exclusive  principle  for 
each  bargaining  unit,  but  it  provides  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  shall  decide  whether  the  company,  the  craft, 
or  the  plant  is  the  appropriate  unit. 

The  NLR  Board,  which  would  consist  as  at  present  of 
three  representatives  of  the  public,  would  become  a  "supreme 
court"  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  which  arise  under 
the  act.  All  other  agencies  with  a  like  purpose,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  whether  cre- 
ated by  executive  order  like  the  Automobile  Labor  Board,  or 
by  the  provisions  of  a  code  like  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board,  or  by  law,  would  be  subordinated  to  it.  The  principal 
defect  of  the  present  NLR  Board — its  legal  impotence  with 
respect  to  investigation  as  well  as  enforcement — would  be 
removed  by  giving  its  counterpart  under  the  proposed  act 
powers  modelled  upon  those  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  found  effective.  Thus  orders  of  the  Board  would 
be  made  enforceable  by  a  direct  and  summary  proceeding  in 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  though  the  Board's 
findings  of  fact  would  be  conclusive.  The  Wagner  bill  by  no 
means  provides  a  finished  scheme  for  resolving  labor  conflict  ; 


but  should  the  US  Supreme  Court  reverse  Judge  Nields  and 
thus  re-open  the  way  to  continuing  experiment  in  this  field, 
it  offers  substantial  correction  for  some  of  the  most  serious 
weaknesses  of  Section  7-a  in  safeguarding  labor's  rights. 

A  Minimum  for  Justice 

T  TNTIL  every  single  citizen  is  assured  the  equal  protec- 
tion  of  the  laws,  we  cannot  be  content  that  the  first 
requisites  of  justice  have  been  satisfied.  One  lynching  is  quite 
enough  to  indicate  that  we  have  fallen  below  this  minimum 
standard  of  civilization.  Last  year  there  were  sixteen,  twelve 
more  than  in  1933 — the  worst  year  of  this  decade  according 
to  the  record  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People;  in  1932,  the  least  bad  year  of  the 
recent  record,  there  were  ten.  The  Costigan-Wagner  anti- 
lynching  bill  contemplates  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  courts  which  this  black  tally  shows  to  be  clearly 
needed.  The  need  arises  not  so  much  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  state  laws  as  from  a  lack  of  conscientiousness  in  their 
enforcement.  The  proposed  act  is  designed  to  give  access  to 
the  federal  courts  where  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  fails  to  be  enforced,  and  to  stimulate  the 
alertness  of  local  officials  by  providing  severe  penalties  for 
negligence  or  connivance  and  by  making  the  county  where 
the  lynching  occurs  financially  liable  to  the  victim's  estate. 
The  Costigan-Wagner  bill  is  not  an  invasion  of  states'  rights 
— for  it  will  be  inoperative  where  the  state  honorably  as- 
sumes its  constitutional  obligations — but  is  a  legitimate  and 
imperative  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  federal 
system  of  government. 


Relief  by  Pressure 


gets  there  fustest  with  the  mostest  pressure  will 
win,"  said  General  Forrest  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
And  that,  at  this  writing,  is  apparently  the  status  of  the 
work-relief  bill  by  which  President  Roosevelt  fondly  hoped 
to  put  the  federal  government  out  of  "this  business  of  relief." 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  pressure  now  invited  in  Wash- 
ington; whatever  the  implications  of  the  strategy  political  or 
otherwise  that  blocked  the  administration  bill  from  ready 
passage;  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  and  what  he  gets  from  Congress,  the  people 
who  have  held  the  bag  during  the  whole  controversy  are  the 
twenty  million  men,  women  and  children  dependent  on  relief 
funds  for  their  bare  existence. 

The  course  of  this  bill,  in  which  funds  for  current  relief 
are  tied  to  the  larger  and  less  immediate  work  program,  has 
been  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  clumsy  hand-to-mouth  han- 
dling of  the  financing  of  relief  from  the  beginning  of  the 
depression,  the  net  result  of  which  has  been  a  continuous 
murk  of  confusion,  uncertainty  and  fear  beclouding  the  lives 
of  a  good  seventh  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Most 
of  us  recognized  as  "pressure"  for  the  administration  measure 
the  FERA  statement  that  its  funds  would  be  exhausted  on 
February  10,  and,  on  second  thought,  on  March  1.  But  most 
of  "us"  were  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  forebodings 
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such  "pressure"  held  for  the  twenty  million  whose  lives  are 
balanced  on  the  flying  trapeze  of  relief  policy.  To  "us"  it 
was  familiar  political  strategy ;  to  them  it  was  a  dead-line  on 
the  thin  security  represented  by  a  meager  grocery  order.  No 
one  has  questioned  the  necessity  of  large  relief  appropriations 
to  continue  the  present  FERA  program  though  it  be  in 
diminishing  volume.  That  that  necessity  should  have  been 
entangled  with  the  debatable  features  of  the  work  program 
is  evidence  that  the  country  has  not  yet  squarely  faced  the 
realities  of  the  relief  situation  and  is  still  willing  to  "play 
poker"  with  human  distress. 

As  for  the  work  program  however — and  if — it  emerges 
from  Congress  its  handling  in  that  body  clearly  indicates  that 
if  work-relief  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  security  set-up, 
along  with  social  insurances  and  decent  public  assistance,  the 
provision  for  it  should  go  into  the  security  measure.  As  it 
stands  it  is  neither  relief  nor  work  and  is  subjected  to  all  the 
political  winds  that  beset  them  both. 

Forty-four  Varieties  of  Repeal 

PROHIBITION  still  reigns  in  four  states  of  the  Union 
•^  — Alabama,  Georgia,  Kansas  and  Mississippi.  On  the 
other  hand  a  new  phase  of  public  service  has  dawned  in  a 
group  of  states  which  have  gone  into  the  liquor  business 
themselves.  The  recent  action  of  the  Maine  legislature  estab- 
lishing a  state  liquor  monopoly  makes  an  even  dozen  states 
which  are  at  present  wholesalers  or  retailers  of  liquor. 

An  analysis  of  state  liquor  laws,  prepared  by  Dayton  E. 
Heckman,  of  Ohio  State  University,  for  State  Government 
the  official  magazine  of  the  American  Legislators'  Association, 
shows  that  to  handle  the  problems  raised  by  repeal,  three  new 
liquor  directors  and  nineteen  liquor  commissioners  have  been 
added  to  the  personnel  of  state  governments.  Delaware's  one- 
man  "commission"  is  unique.  Determination  of  license  fees 
varies  among  the  wet  states  for  both  on-premise  and  off- 
premise  drinking.  In  four  states  the  fee  for  on-premise  con- 
sumption depends  on  location  and  type  of  establishment;  in 
one  on  location  alone ;  in  three  on  the  size  of  the  city.  A  single 
state,  Illinois,  charges  a  flat  rate  of  $50  for  all  licenses. 

There  is  but  one  uniform  regulation;  a  stein  of  beer  may 
be  quaffed  "on  the  premises"  in  all  forty-four  states.  But  wine 
can  be  lingered  over  in  restaurants  in  only  twenty-seven  and 
hard  liquor  in  twenty  states.  And  so  on  and  so  on,  the  pith 
of  it  all  being  that  there  is  little  progress  to  date  toward  uni- 
formity in  liquor  laws. 

Foods  and  Drugs  Again 

T  N  sequence  to  last  year's  vain  fight  for  better  foods,  drugs, 
k  and  cosmetics,  S.  5  was  introduced  by  Senator  Copeland 
in  the  first  days  of  the  present  Congress,  read  twice  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  S.  5  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  on  our  existing  obsolete  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  1906,  which,  among  other  present  deficiencies,  was 
enacted  before  the  cosmetic  urge  became  effective  in  Ameri- 
can life.  In  its  present  form  S.  5  lacks  some  teeth  provided 
in  the  original  form  of  last  year's  measure  or  required  in 
any  bill  which  will  give  real  protection  to  consumers.  Its 
chief  weakness  is  that  while  it  prohibits  false  and  misleading 
statements,  it  does  not  require  that  the  label  tell  purchasers 
just  what  the  package  does  contain.  An  amendment  making 
such  a  statement  obligatory  certainly  should  be  added  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor  to  get  consumers  out  of  their  pres- 
ent predicament  of  having  to  buy  pigs  in  pokes.  Pressure  to 


that  effect  may  well  be  applied  to  one's  respective  senators 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Consumers  also  may  be 
warned  of  red  herrings  in  the  shape  of  less  forceful  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  by  various  commercial  interests.  At  this 
writing  no  official  departmental  statement  yet  has  been  made 
to  endorse  S.  5,  though  in  an  interview  in  the  Food  Field 
Reporter  W.  G.  Campbell,  chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, is  quoted  as  declaring  that  with  provisions  re- 
quiring more  informative  labeling  and  the  establishment  of 
legal  grades  for  products  which  lend  themselves  to  grading, 
the  proposed  measure  would  be  "just  about  ideal." 

Rural  Realism  in  Medicine 

T  T  is  time  to  look  at  rural  medicine  realistically,  the  Com- 
-*•  monwealth  Fund  points  out  in  its  current  annual  report, 
rather  than  merely  through  a  tradition  that  has  put  the 
country  doctor  on  a  pedestal.  The  "basic  reality  is  that  rural 
medicine,  by  and  large,  is  not  good  enough."  This  is  not  to 
cast  aspersions  on  the  many  able  and  conscientious  practi- 
tioners, but  to  regard  also  at  least  an  equal  number  among 
whom  characteristically  the  doctor  "makes  superficial  exami- 
nations, relies  overmuch  on  medication  in  therapy,  neglects 
preventive  measures,  and  subjects  his  patients  uncritically  to 
surgical  interference."  There  is  no  need  to  blame  individuals ; 
like  the  country  storekeeper  or  minister  or  lawyer,  the  doctor 
may  be  the  victim  of  a  stagnant  culture ;  even  when  commer- 
cialism warps  the  doctor's  judgment,  it  is  pointless  to  con- 
demn a  short-sightedness  that  he  holds  in  common  with  his 
neighbors.  The  Fund's  answer  for  its  own  work  is  in  terms 
of  the  careful  program  of  aiding  rural  hospitals  to  become 
centers  for  modern  medical  service;  in  terms  of  post  grad- 
uate professional  education,  and  in  more  adequate  local  pro- 
grams for  public  health.  Local  support  has  rallied  around 
these  projects  to  a  gratifying  extent.  In  discussion  of  country 
doctoring  the  report  raises  a  question  of  pertinence  to  doc- 
tors and  their  patients  everywhere :  that  the  personal  relation- 
ship between  doctor  and  patient,  whether  obtained  in  the 
traditional  way  or  through  proposals  to  extend  care  to  larger 
groups  of  people  on  more  equitable  financial  bases,  is  of 
value  to  the  patient  "just  so  far  as  the  physician  knows  his 
business  and  no  further." 

The  AMA  Resolves 

"^fOBODY  can  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  categori- 
•^^  cal  opposition  to  compulsory  health  insurance  voted  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
at  a  special  meeting  in  Chicago  in  mid-February.  Beneath  the 
rather  heated  language  of  that  body's  resolution,  however, 
lies  a  shift  that  is  rather  surprising.  The  Association's  stand 
for  voluntary  "budgeting"  plans  under  the  direction  of  local 
medical  organizations  strongly  resembles  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  which  the 
Association  dubbed  socialism  and  communism  when  they 
were  made  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  national 
medical  organization  now  is  taking  a  position  which  already 
has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  its  constituent  state  societies 
and  actually  put  into  action  under  at  least  one  of  them,  that 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  The  public  will  await  with  in- 
terest the  promised  further  pronouncements  on  the  150  or 
more  medical  plans  declared  under  trial  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  among  them  doubtless  that  of  the  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Michigan,  Medical  Society  (see  Survey  Graphic,  March 
1935,  page  109.) 
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The  latter  part  of  the  February  resolution  "deprecates" 
provisions  whereby  federal  subsidies  for  medical  service  are 
administered  by  a  lay  bureau,  referring  specifically  to  the 
sections  of  the  Wagner  bill  which  would  grant  funds  for 
child  and  maternal  health  and  crippled  children  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  to  subsidies  to  relief  organizations  for 
medical  care  of  indigents. 

This  point  raises  the  old  quarrel  of  the  organized  medical 
profession  with  the  former  Sheppard-Towner  Act,  and  also 
a  wider  point.  Can  public  funds  ever  be  administered  appro- 
priately by  other  than  a  public  authority,  representing  all  of 
us,  including  the  doctors?  Would  not  the  Association's  de- 
mand lead  logically  to  turning  over  the  administration  of 
funds  for  food  relief  to  food  producers'  and  grocers'  asso- 
ciations? Relief  funds  for  rents  to  landlord's  associations? 

Medical  care  of  any  individual  is  a  specialized  and  skilled 
service  which  only  a  physician  is  competent  to  give,  subject 
to  the  professional  policies  found  wise  and  necessary  by  his 
professional  body.  From  a  social  viewpoint,  however,  the 
distribution  of  medical  service  to  all  who  need  it  cannot  help 
but  be  the  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  whole  public  on 
whom  rests  the  burden  of  sickness  and  indigency  which  fol- 
lows when  care  is  lacking  or  inadequate. 

A  "New"  Penology 

r  TNTIL  the  other  day  we  confess  that  we  had  never 
thought  of  castor  oil  as  an  instrument  of  "justice" 
apart  from  the  tactics  of  fascists.  In  Hammond,  Ind.,  how- 
ever, a  man  recently  convicted  of  intoxication  was  offered 
the  alternative  of  180  days  at  the  State  Farm  or  three  doses 
of  castor  oil.  Two  other  unusual  sentences  have  been  played 
up  in  the  press.  The  recorder  of  a  rural  New  Jersey  court 
who  found  a  woodchopper  guilty  of  beating  his  wife  came 
down  from  the  bench  and  himself  administered  the  impro- 
vised punishment:  ten  slaps  on  the  face  (and  subsequent 
public  ridicule.)  A  sixteen-year-old  boy  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
who  stole  twenty  pounds  of  merchandise,  was  sentenced  to 
walk  to  Alexandria,  twelve  miles  away,  and  back,  carrying 
an  equal  load,  five  days  a  week  for  two  months  as  the  alter- 
native to  three  years  at  the  State  Reformatory.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  unusual  punishments  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  these  misdeeds;  but  they  do  represent  a  recognition,  how- 
ever crude,  of  the  inability  of  the  ordinary  prison  sentence 
to  cope  with  such  situations.  A  term  in  prison  would  hardly 
make  the  drunkard  less  fond  of  drink;  nor  would  it  make 
the  woodchopper  less  inclined  to  fight  with  his  wife ;  least  of 
all  would  it  mitigate  the  impoverished  circumstances  of  the 
boy  hiker's  family,  which  undoubtedly  were  the  cause  under- 
lying his  theft.  Castor  oil,  public  face-slapping  and  punitive 
hiking,  of  course,  are  not  an  effective  means  either  and  have 
the  additional  demerit  of  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  or- 
derly and  dignified  administration  of  justice. 

University  in  Exile 

HP  HAT  the  University  in  Exile,  under  the  wing  of  the 
•*•  New  School  for  Social  Research,  is  to  become  a  perma- 
nent institution,  means  that  a  rare  opportunity,  brought  to 
America  by  the  ill  wind  that  has  blown  over  the  German  uni- 
versities, has  been  happily  grasped.  The  University  in  Exile 
was  the  inspiration  of  Alvin  Johnson,  director  of  the  New 
School,  who  in  1933  invited  some  eighteen  German  authori- 
ties, outstanding  political  and  social  scientists,  who  had 
come  to  the  United  States  following  the  Nazi  academic 


purge,  to  organize  an  independent  graduate  faculty.  Thus 
has  been  created  a  center  where  students  may  still  partake  of 
that  free  German  culture  which  for  centuries  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Hitler  they  were  accustomed  to  seek  as  a  complement 
to  the  facilities  of  their  own  country — a  culture  which  has 
established  itself  as  essential  to  the  world's  educational 
scheme. 

The  University  in  Exile  demonstrates  that  migrations — 
even  though  tragically  forced — are  an  efficient  method  of  re- 
distributing centers  of  education  in  the  broadest  sense.  On  a 
permanent  footing  it  holds  the  promise  of  enrichment  to  the 
stream  of  American  culture.  At  the  moment  the  practical 
aspect  of  the  plan  is  the  need  for  funds  which  may  be  sent 
to  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  66  West  12  Street, 
New  York. 

Consumers'  Chances 

AT  interests  us  most  about  the  revolution  which  has 
brought  the  Democrats  to  power  in  Rhode  Island  is 
the  possibility  that  they  will  put  a  department  of  the  con- 
sumer into  their  reorganized  state  government.  The  proposal 
for  such  a  department  derives  from  the  activities  of  the 
Providence  County  Consumers  Council  which  is  urging  on 
the  Governor,  in  a  scheme  outlined  by  Harry  E.  Miller,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Brown  University,  that  the  activities 
in  behalf  of  the  consumer  which  are  now  incidental  to  the 
regular  work  of  several  state  agencies  be  grouped  together 
and  expanded,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  grading  of 
consumer  commodities,  and  also  in  other  ways  to  carry  out 
for  one  state  the  protection  contemplated  in  the  lamented 
Tugwell  bill. 

Unfortunately  in  the  national  field  producers  and  mer- 
chants with  a  stake  in  consumers'  ignorance  have  so  far 
blocked  action  along  these  lines.  In  Rhode  Island,  however, 
there  must  exist,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  outsiders  can 
judge,  an  almost  unique  opportunity,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  consumed  here  must  necessarily  come  from  out  of  the 
state  and  no  seller  is  likely  to  have  a  big  enough  portion  of 
his  market  there  to  put  up  strenuous  opposition. 

Meantime  in  Washington  Emily  Newell  Blair  steps  into 
the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Consumers'  Board  of  the  NRA, 
on  the  executive  committee  of  which  she  has  served  since  its 
organization  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Mary  Har- 
riman  Rumsey.  The  Rhode  Island  Democracy  has  a  chance, 
it  seems,  to  prove  its  name  by  demonstrating  how  a  state  can 
serve  consumers'  interests  effectively.  Mrs.  Blair  has  a  simi- 
lar chance  to  make  a  demonstration  for  the  nation. 

Working  for  Charity 

From  the  Boston  Transcript,  February  ^ ',  1935: 

HP  HE  regalest  snack  party  of  the  Emergency  Campaign 
•*•  was  given  yesterday  by  Mrs.  G —  -  at  her  mag- 

nificent estate  in  Newton.  The  house  was  lavishly  decorated 
with  yellow  roses,  and  calla  lilies  and  iris  were  banked  on 

the  large  tea  tables  where  Mrs.  A. H.M poured. 

Guests  at  this  snack  will  remember  for  many  a  long  day  the 
profusion  of  gustatorially  perfect  sandwiches  of  caviar,  mush- 
room, crabmeat,  et  al,  and  the  mounds  of  small  cakes, — 
mere  dreams  of  pastry  and  icing.  Also  to  be  remembered  and 
to  be  noted  in  the  book  of  house-owners  with  imagination, 
was  the  costume  of  Mrs.  S "s  butler,  plum  colored  trous- 
ers and  a  white  mess  jacket  with  gold  epaulets. 
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bill  introduced  by  Representative  Terry  of  Arkansas  which 
would  make  $250  million  available  through  the  RFC  for  this 
purpose. 

Conserving  Human  Resources 


Leeway  for  Innovations 


WO  hundred  and  eighty  colleges,  thirty  progressive  schools 
and   the    Carnegie    Foundation   have   joined    an   eight-year 
ect  to  develop  a  new  curriculum  for  secondary  schools.   For 
a  nve-year  period,  announced  Wilford  M.  Aiken,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Relation  of  Secondary  School  and  Col- 
lege,  traditional   entrance   requirements   are   to  be  waived   for 
graduates   of    the    participating   schools,   who   will   be    selected 
without  examination  on  the  basis  of  their  school  records. 

How  much  this  new  leeway  may  facilitate  the  work  of  these 
experimental  schools  may  be  judged  from  a  statement  of  what 
it  means  for  one  of  them.  Herbert  W.  Smith,  principal  of 
Fieldston  School,  New  York  City,  explains  that  the  Fieldston 
program  is  aimed  to  help  each  boy  or  girl  to  find,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  education,  some  field  of  human  activity  in 
which  he  takes  a  special  interest  and  for  which  he  feels  a  spe- 
cial aptitude.  Whether  the  choice  is  art,  economics  and  indus- 
try, euthenics,  pre-engineering  or  one  of  the  usual  academic 
fields,  it  becomes  the  main  focus  of  his  work.  About  one  fourth 
of  his  class  time  is  given  to  it  directly  and  it  determines  also 
much  of  the  content  and  emphasis  of  the  remaining  three 
fourths;  for  the  object  of  the  Fieldston  scheme  is  to  have  stu- 
dents see  all  their  studies  not  as  disparate  and  isolated  dis- 
ciplines, but  as  fields  of  knowledge  organically  related  to  their 
own  special  interests  and  activities. 

Such  a  plan  of  education,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  is  obviously 
hampered  by  a  system  of  prescribed  units  and  examinations  for 
college  entrance  in  which  the  ground  covered  is  restricted  specifi- 
cally by  a  syllabus  or  the  type  of  questions  asked.  At  Fieldston 
it  has  been  necessary  hitherto  for  most  college-bound  students 
to  give  up  their  major  interest  during  their  last  year  because 
no  qualifying  examination  in  it  was  available.  It  will  now  be 
possible  for  a  major  interest  discovered  in  the  junior  highschool 
to  be  carried  on  continuously  through  the  whole  course.  In  many 
courses — especially  those  in  science,  history,  and  the  social 
studies — it  has  become  feasible  to  substitute  a  more  appropriate 
content  so  as  to  integrate  them  far  more  intimately  with  the 
students'  special  interests.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Smith  adds,  this 
release  from  the  old  limitations  makes  it  possible  to  introduce 
this  new  teaching  material  in  increasing  quantity  in  courses 
which  bear  the  traditional  names  and  develop  the  traditional 
powers. 

Federal  Aid 

THE  closing  of  5000  schools,  most  of  which  have  been  in 
session  less  than  six  months  this  year,  is  now  in  prospect, 
unless  federal  funds  are  forthcoming,  according  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  The  Committee  calls 
for  the  distribution  of  a  substantial  sum  to  the  states  on  an  ob- 
jective basis  to  rehabilitate  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  and 
to  place  them  on  a  sound  financial  foundation.  In  support  of 
this  proposal  it  reports  that  while  there  are  now  1,200,000  more 
pupils  to  be  taught  than  in  1930,  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
current  school  year  is  $475,000,000  less.  Nearly  one  teacher  in 
three,  the  committee  adds,  or  about  250,000  teachers  in  all,  re- 
ceive less  than  $750  annually,  and  of  these,  approximately  54,000 
receive  less  than  $450. 

Four  bills  are  now  before  Congress  which  would  authorize 
the  use  of  from  $48  to  $100  million  of  emergency  relief  funds 
for  direct  aid.  The  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Jed  John- 
son of  Oklahoma  provides  for  a  minimum  appropriation  of  $10 
per  child  annually  to  aid  districts  in  maintaining  a  nine  months' 
school  term  and  authorizes  the  purchase  of  teachers'  warrants. 
The  refinancing  of  the  indebtedness  of  school  districts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposals  of  the  committee  is  provided  for  in  a 


relief  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  are 
the  two  aspects  of  the  CCC  program  which  thus  far  have 
been  uppermost  in  people's  minds.  In  order  to  conserve  and 
develop  human  resources,  however,  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  called  in  more  than  a  year 
ago  to  supervise  the  educational  activities  in  the  camps.  A  re- 
port by  Kenneth  Holland,  educational  supervisor  for  New 
England,  shows  what  the  educational  program  amounts  to  in 
one  Corps  Area.  It  is  built  around  the  division  of  a  citizen's  life 
between  his  job  and  his  leisure  time.  Although  a  normal  dis- 
tribution of  intelligence  has  been  found  among  the  boys,  they 
are,  on  the  average,  retarded  two  years  in  formal  schooling. 
To  entice  them  to  further  study,  which  is  entirely  voluntary,  it 
has  often  been  necessary  for  the  educational  advisers  in  the 
camps  first  to  discover  and  then  to  develop  definite  vocational 
interests.  In  some  cases  they  must  begin  with  the  three  R's  to 
develop  their  effectiveness,  for  Mr.  Holland's  figures  reveal 
80  illiterates  among  the  10,799  campers  participating  in  his  area. 
Vocational  training  in  the  rudiments  at  least  of  mechanics, 
radio  repair,  carpentry,  typing  and  the  like  is  available  in  the 
camps,  while  nearby  trade  schools  as  well  as  correspondence 
courses  are  used  to  supplement.  Perhaps  of  most  immediate  im- 
portance to  the  boys  is  instruction  in  the  techniques  of  getting 
and  keeping  a  job.  The  educational  advisers,  Mr.  Holland  says, 
impress  on  the  men  their  prospects  for  leisure,  both  after  work 
and  between  jobs,  and  encourage  them  in  constructive  hobbies. 
The  report  for  January  shows  454  such  activities  and  5895 
participants.  In  arts  and  crafts  last  year's  program  culminated 
in  a  public  exhibit  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
In  all,  slightly  under  half  of  the  21,000  men  enrolled  in  the  New 
England  CCC  are  regularly  and  systematically  studying  under 
the  direction  of  843  teachers,  only  92  of  whom  are  of  the  paid 
educational  staff,  the  rest  being  either  ERA  workers,  officers, 
foresters,  or  other  volunteers. 

Russia  Exhibits 

IF  you  are  eager  to  learn  more  about  education  in  Russia  than 
can  be  got  from  books  and  have  not  the  price  of  a  round-trip 
fare  to  the  Soviet  Union,  you  may  find  some  of  your  questions 
answered  in  an  elaborate  exhibition  which  has  just  arrived  in 
this  country.  Prepared  in  Moscow  by  the  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
missariat for  Education,  the  exhibit,  which  was  on  view  in  New 
York  during  February,  will  be  taken  on  tour  by  the  American 
Russian  Institute,  first  to  Chicago,  where  it  will  open  the  latter 
part  of  March,  and  later  to  San  Francisco.  It  comes  as  the 
response  to  a  comparable  exhibit  which  we  sent  to  Russia  in 
1930. 

The  Russians  have  a  graphic  way  with  statistics  and  organiza- 
tional details  which  has  been  skillfully  employed  to  set  the  frame 
for  this  general  survey  of  education  throughout  the  Union. 
The  specific  materials  illustrate  a  wide  range  of  activities,  from 
pre-school  institutions  to  the  state  theaters  and  the  art  cadres; 
other  stands  display  the  role  of  community  in  school  life,  living 
and  working  conditions  of  Soviet  teachers,  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  minority  peoples,  cultural  work  among  adults.  A  sepa- 
rate section,  equal  in  size  to  the  rest,  demonstrates  in  greater 
detail  the  system  of  education  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  aspect  of  Soviet  education  probably  of  most  interest  to 
Americans,  and  perhaps  the  phase  of  the  exhibition  which  most 
repays  attention,  is  its  so-called  "polytechnical  basis."  From  the 
beginning  children  are  taught  the  general  principles  underlying 
the  processes  of  industry  and  agriculture.  A  schedule  is  given 
of  the  introduction  of  labor  precesses  according  to  classes.  Chil- 
dren are  instructed  in  the  use  of  tools  at  the  earliest  age  com- 
patible with  their  strength  and  comprehension.  The  tools  and  the 
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products  of  their  use  are  shown.  Later,  after  acquaintance  with 
farm  and  factory  processes  has  been  furthered  by  repeated  ex- 
cursions, these  processes  themselves  are  brought  into  the 
schools,  in  the  course  of  which  lay  groups  from  outside  partici- 
pate in  order  to  bring  the  schools  closer  to  real  life.  This  is  the 
obverse  and  also  the  preparation  for  the  type  of  education  to 
which  John  Dewey  refers  in  his  foreword  to  the  catalog — the 
exhibit's  editors  surprisingly  enough  appear  to  have  neglected  it: 
If  industry  is  to  become  what  agriculture  once  was — a  way  of  life 
and  not  an  enslavement  to  machines,  every  factory  must  become  itself 
an  educational  institution.  It  must  be  devoted  to  producing  human 
beings  inspired  with  social  purposes,  informed  with  knowledge  and 
equipped  with  something  more  than  mechanical  skill. 

Spring  Conferences,  Summer  Schools 

"V\7'OMEN'S  Work  and  Their  Stake  in  Public  Affairs" 
*  will  be  the  subject  of  a  conference  arranged  for  March 
28-30  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  by  the  Institute  of  Wo- 
men's Professional  Relations.  Group  tests  and  counsel  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Psychological  Corporation  and  their  use  in 
connection  with  other  educational  data  will  be  considered  in 
round-table  and  panel  discussions.  Opportunities  will  be  given 
for  students  to  meet  personnel  officers  and  representatives  of 
selected  lines  of  work.  Senator  Wagner  will  be  the  keynoter 
for  the  conference  and  Frances  Perkins,  secretary  of  labor,  will 
address  the  concluding  session. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  May  20-22. 

The  Summer  Institute  for  Social  Progress  will  convene  again 
at  Wellesley  College,  July  6-21.  The  theme  this  year  will  be 
Social  Planning  in  an  Age  of  Conflict.  Max  Lerner  will  head 
the  faculty  consisting  also  of  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Phillips  Brad- 
ley, Helen  Everett  Meiklejohn,  Alfred  D.  Sheffield  and  Caroline 
Ware.  Codes,  trade-union  tactics,  lobbying,  political  organi- 
zation, the  effectiveness  of  consumers'  councils,  are  among  the 
topics  scheduled  for  round-tables.  Membership  will  be  limited 
to  130  men  and  women  selected  from  various  vocational  and 
professional  fields  to  represent  a  cross-section  of  an  American 
community's  experience  with  contemporary  economic  and  social 
problems. 

Bennington  College  again  offers  a  summer-school  of  the 
dance,  July  5-August  17.  Martha  Hill  is  the  director  and  the 
staff  includes  Martha  Graham,  John  Martin,  Doris  Humphrey, 
Charles  Weidman,  and  Tina  Flade  representing  the  Wigman 
School. 

The  Moscow  State  University  makes  a  bid  to  the  adventurous 
with  a  course  especially  designed  for  American  students,  teach- 
ers and  social  workers.  Lectures  will  be  in  English  by  a  staff  of 
Soviet  professors.  Field  trips  will  be  arranged  by  Intourist  (545 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,)  which  is  also  the  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  University. 


INDUSTRY 


THE  activities  of  the  Adjustment  Service,  an  experiment  in  adult 
guidance,  conducted  during  1933-34  in  New  York  City  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
have  been  summarized  and  appraised  in  a  report  by  Jerome  H. 
Bentley,  its  director.  Supplementary  studies  of  the  work  of  the 
Service  in  the  training  of  guidance  counselors,  use  of  tests, 
general  procedure  and  the  like  are  also  available  from  the  Asso- 
ciation, 60  East  42  Street,  New  York. 


THE  first  four  booklets  in  the  series  of  experimental  materials 
for  use  in  adult-education  classes  which  is  being  prepared  by 
Educational  Research  Project  Fifteen,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
FERA  and  the  Illinois  ERA,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  are 
now  ready.  Their  titles  are:  What  Hope  for  the  Jobless?  (15 
cents,)  Must  We  Spend  Our-Way  Back  to  Prosperity?  (10 
cents,)  Enjoy  Your  Money — Future  Investments  Limited  (10 
cents,)  and  The  American  Farmer — Citizen  or  Serf?  (15  cents.) 


The  Laggard  Tobacco  Industry 


TOBACCO  is  the  latest  of  the  great  manufacturing  ind 
tries  to  come  under  a  code.  As  yet  it  is  but  a  torso,  for  its 
provisions  are  limited  to  labor  conditions,  and  even  these  are 
tentative  pending  the  investigation  by  the  Planning  and  Re- 
search Division  of  the  NRA  which  the  President  ordered  when 
he  signed  the  code.  Until  June  16,  when  it  expires,  the  code 
establishes  a  basic  40-hour  week  and  a  maximum  8-hour  day  at 
minimum  wages  from  25  to  40  cents  an  hour,  depending  on  the 
type  of  work. 

Labor  conditions  in  one  branch  of  the  industry,  the  tobacco 
stemmeries,  have  already  been  extensively  studied  by  the  Wo- 
men's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Caroline  Manning, 
the  field  investigator,  examined  the  payroll  data  of  5125  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  women,  employed  in  thirteen  establishments 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  during  May  1934.  She  found 
the  median  hourly  earnings  in  cigarette  factories  to  be  27  cents, 
in  chewing-tobacco  factories  24.7  cents,  and  in  dealers  establish- 
ments only  11.9  cents.  While  almost  10  percent  of  the  employes 
considered  were  found  to  work  over  55  hours  weekly,  15  per- 
cent were  given  work  for  less  than  30  hours.  In  one  tobacco- 
manufacturing  center  the  local  relief  administration  reported 
that  more  than  10  percent  of  its  case  load  consisted  of  experi- 
enced tobacco  workers  and  of  these  one  in  five  received  aid  to 
supplement  part-time  factory  earnings.  Because  of  the  situation 
thus  disclosed  and  the  low  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output,  Mary 
Anderson,  director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  has  declared  that 
the  code  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  for  hand  stemmers 
is  too  low. 

A  Plan  for  Coal 

'  I  ''HE  plan  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the  permanent 
*•  regulation  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  takes  up  where 
the  recent  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board  left  off. 
Their  bill,  which  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Guffey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, follows  the  major  recommendation  of  the  report  in  pro- 
posing the  creation  of  a  national  coal  reserve.  For  this  purpose 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  would  be  authorized  to  purchase 
or  condemn  coal  lands,  which  would  then  be  withdrawn  from 
use.  The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $300  million  in  the 
form  of  a  bond  issue  to  be  used  in  this  way,  and  a  tax  of  10 
cents  a  ton  on  the  annual  bituminous  output;  40  percent  of  the 
annual  proceeds,  amounting  to  an  estimated  $35  million  go  to 
amortize  the  bonds,  the  rest  to  the  rehabilitation  of  displaced 
miners. 

Removing  coal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  NRA,  the  bill  sets 
up  a  new  model  for  the  regulation  of  a  natural-resource  indus- 
try. All  bituminous  property  remaining  in  private  hands  and 
outside  the  reserve  would  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
national  bituminous  coal  commission,  three  members  of  which 
are  to  be  disinterested  representatives  of  the  public,  and  two  of 
labor  and  the  operators  respectively.  According  to  the  provisions 
of  the  code  outlined  in  the  bill  under  which  the  entire  industry 
would  be  compelled  to  operate,  maximum  tonnage  quotas  would 
be  allotted  to  various  districts  by  a  national  board,  and  to  indi- 
vidual mines  by  district  boards.  Compliance  would  be  assured 
by  a  tax  of  25  percent  on  the  selling  price  of  coal,  1  percent  of 
which  would  be  retained  by  the  government  for  administrative 
expenses  and  the  rest  remitted  to  companies  which  conformed. 
Senator  Guffey  and  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  are  seeking  wide  support  for  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  "it  presents  a  sound  scheme  for  saving  the  industry 
without  resort  to  socialization." 

The  ultimate  importance  of  developments  of  this  sort  is  sug- 
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gested  in  the  analysis  of  collective  bargaining  presented  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
by  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  professor  of  labor  economics  at  Har- 
vard. Toward  employe-representation  plans  which  fail  to  be- 
come effective  bargaining  agencies  Professor  Slichter  expects 
trade  unions  to  continue  their  present  opposition;  toward  strong 
company  units  he  anticipates  a  change  of  tactics  in  an  effort  to 
win  them  over  and  absorb  them  in  the  movement.  The  existence 
of  a  trade  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  employe 
committee,  he  adds,  may  make  it  easy  for  the  unions  to  sur- 
mount their  greatest  obstacles — the  negotiation  of  an  agreement; 
for  union  victory  under  such  circumstances  involves  essentially 
merely  the  substitution  of  union  for  independent  representa- 
tives. The  development  of  agreements  in  connection  with  em- 
ploye-representation plans,  concludes  Professor  Slichter,  is  likely 
to  slow  up  the  transfer  of  representation  to  the  unions,  but 
should  make  the  transition  more  orderly  and  enable  the  unions 
to  hold  their  ground  more  securely  once  they  occupy  it. 

The  Consumer's  Stake 

OINCE  buying  power  per  worker  in  manufacturing  industries 
*^  actually  declined  by  2.5  percent  between  June  1933  and 
December  1934,  according  to  the  index  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  the  consumer  as  such  has  a  real  concern 
in  policy  with  respect  to  wages  and  hours  as  well  as  prices. 
Thomas  C.  Blaisdall,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Consumers' 
Advisory  Board,  puts  the  issue  squarely  in  the  statement  he  pre- 
pared for  the  recent  hearings  on  the  employment  provisions  of 
the  codes.  Neither  labor  nor  consumers,  in  his  view,  have  much 
to  gain  from  a  wage  or  price  policy  which  results  in  an  indus- 
trial stalemate.  He  emphasizes  the  goal  of  higher  real  annual 
incomes.  To  this  end  increased  output,  expanded  and  regularized 
employment,  enhanced  efficiency,  diminished  costs,  and  prices  low 
enough  to  speed  the  flow  of  consumption  are  required.  In  the 
light  of  these  considerations  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board 
advocates  action  at  once  to  lengthen  the  time  period  used  as  a 
base  in  the  minimum-wage  provisions  of  the  codes.  Mr.  Blaisdall 
comments  that,  "Workers  do  not  live,  that  is  to  say,  consume, 
by  the  hour." 

The  Board  favors  the  continuation  of  the  general  scheme  of 
wage  and  hours  regulation  under  the  codes.  It  believes  it  unwise 
to  impose  a  uniform  national  maximum  of  hours  per  week, 
regardless  of  the  level  proposed.  It  considers  overtime  a  better 
device  for  obtaining  flexibility  than  either  averaging  or  the 
peak-period  arrangement.  The  rigidities  introduced  by  a  definite 
"wage  floor"  are  fully  warranted  in  its  opinion  on  the  grounds 
of  health,  morals  and  general  welfare,  because  of  the  danger  of 
sweat  shops  arising  through  competitive  undercutting.  The 
statement  warns  that  consumption  and  employment  will  suffer 
where  higher  wages  spell  higher  costs  and  these  costs  are  passed 
on  in  higher  prices.  Indeed,  in  the  instances  where  wages  are  so 
high  that  they  compel  prohibitive  prices,  they  must  be  brought 
down  to  permit  a  resumption  of  productive  activity,  the  state- 
ment says,  just  as  they  must  be  raised  where  they  are  below  the 
level  of  decency. 

A  Collective  Bargaining  Precedent 

r'RADE-union  history  may  perhaps  mark  a  turn  of  great 
*•  future  significance  in  the  agreement  arranged  last  month 
between  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  and  the 
Printz-Biederman  Company  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  the  industry.  The  employes  association  of  the  company, 
which  had  been  open  shop  and  had  resisted  union  organization 
since  1908,  is  to  be  taken  over  and  reorganized  as  a  local  of  the 
ILGWU.  Details  of  the  agreement,  including  the  establishment 
of  a  closed  shop,  impartial  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, and  working  conditions  were  left  to  the  decision  of  Arthur 
Rubin  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  deputy  director  of  the  Coat 
and  Suit  Authority.  The  agreement,  according  to  Mr.  Printz' 
statement,  is  an  effort  to  interpret  Section  7-a  so  as  to  make 


possible  the  retention  of  the  collective-bargaining  agreement 
between  the  company  and  its  employes  under  the  old  representa- 
tion plan,  while  at  the  same  time  placing  the  company's  labor 
relations  in  line  with  developments  under  the  NRA. 

Behind  the  Onion  Workers'  Strike 

LAST  June  the  onion  workers  of  Hardin  County,  O.,  struck, 
demanding  an  eight-hour  day  and  35  cents  an  hour.  Re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  onion  workers'  union  or  to  accept  the 
conciliatory  services  of  the  US  Department  of  Labor,  the 
growers  imported  laborers  from  outside  who  harvested  most 
of  the  crop,  despite  serious  clashes  with  strikers.  The  net  change 
at  the  end  of  the  season  was  a  rise  in  the  prevailing  wage  from 
\2l/2  to  15  cents  an  hour. 

Since  then  conditions  in  this  segment  of  commercialized 
agriculture  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  joint  study  by  the 
US  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and  the  FERA. 
From  four  to  five  hundred  families  were  found  to  be  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  upon  work  in  the  onion  fields  scattered 
through  the  marsh  land  of  Hardin  County.  Of  177  families  in- 
terviewed more  than  half  earned  less  than  $250  during  the  past 
year.  Although  some  had  additional  incomes  in  kind,  few  could 
live  on  their  incomes  alone;  three  out  of  four  families  were  on 
relief.  The  incomes  of  these  families  were  low  owing  both  to  the 
meager  pay  and  to  the  short  period  of  employment.  Nearly 
half  of  the  451  workers  for  whom  figures  are  given  had  less 
than  twenty-six  days  of  work,  while  seven  out  of  ten  were 
employed  less  than  three  months.  In  order  to  supplement  the 
family  earnings  many  children  were  compelled  to  work  in  the 
fields,  two  out  of  ten  workers  whose  ages  were  ascertained  being 
under  sixteen.  Before  the  depression  it  was  the  custom  of  these 
workers  to  leave  after  harvest  and  find  work  elsewhere.  Since 
they  can  now  find  no  supplementary  employment,  they  remain  on 
the  marsh  throughout  the  year,  living  in  tin-roofed  wooden 
shacks,  intended  originally  for  use  only  in  summer. 


"PLACEMENTS,"  the  monthly  journal  of  the  employes  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service,  has  come  of  age  in  its 
February  issue  in  the  form  of  a  lively,  five  column,  four  page, 
printed  newspaper. 


"COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING,"  compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnsen  (New 
York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  90  cents)  is  a  debater's  manual 
containing  briefs,  an  extensive  bibliography,  and  selected  articles 
pertinent  to  the  arguments  precipitated  by  the  7-a  clause. 


THE  radio  talks  on  social  economic  planning  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  IRI  regional  study  conference  held  in  New  York 
last  November  are  now  available  in  a  pamphlet  (International 
Industrial  Relations  Institute,  130  East  22  Street.)  The  papers 
delivered  at  the  conference  are  being  collected  in  a  book  an- 
nounced for  spring  publication  by  Covici-Friede  Inc. 

"THE  Emergence  of  a  New  Public  Employment  Service,"  by 
Jess  T.  Hopkins,  manager  of  the  Employment  Center  of  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  new  concep- 
tion of  the  purpose,  scope,  methods  and  potential  social  value 
of  a  public-employment  service  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  the 
experimental  Rochester  center.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
New  York  State  Employment  Service,  124  East  28  Street,  New 
York. 

To  increase  workers'  effectiveness  as  participants  in  the  activ- 
ities of  their  union,  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  (3  West  16  Street,  New  York,)  has  issued  an 
instructive  set  of  pamphlets  on  the  general  theme  "You  and 
Your  Union."  A  graphic  account  of  how  education  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  union  organization  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the 
rise  of  the  shirt  workers,  Bread  and  Roses,  a  brochure  pub- 
lished by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  (15  Union 
Square,  New  York.) 
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Doctoring  by  the  Year 

IN  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Fulton  County  Medical  Society  is  oper- 
ating the  Fulton  County  Medical  Relief  Association  through 
which  families  may  make  monthly  payments  to  cover  the  costs 
of  any  physician's  services  they  may  need  during  a  year.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  all  white  persons,  regardless  of  age,  who  are 
in  good  health,  live  in  or  near  Atlanta,  and  have  monthly 
incomes  of  not  more  than  $75  for  a  person  without  dependents, 
$125  and  one  dependent,  and  so  on  up  to  $150  and  four 
dependents.  The  cost  is  $1  for  enrollment  and  $1.50  a  month 
for  an  individual  payable  in  advance;  the  second  member  of  the 
same  family  pays  an  enrollment  fee  of  $1  and  $1  a  month;  the 
third,  50  cents  and  75  cents  a  month,  and  others  50  cents  and 
50  cents  a  month.  Beginning  15  days  after  a  member  is  enrolled, 
the  Association  becomes  responsible  for  any  doctors'  bills  he 
may  incur;  in  the  case  of  accidents  there  is  no  waiting-period. 
A  member  may  choose  any  physician  on  the  roster  of  the  Associ- 
ation, which  includes  three  quarters  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Medical  Society.  Membership  entitles  him  to  payment 
of  doctors'  bills  for  any  general,  special,  X-ray  or  laboratory 
medical  service  he  may  require,  including  office  calls  and  home 
and  hospital  visits,  with  the  exception  of  obstetrical  care,  for 
which  there  is  an  added  charge  of  $10,  and  tonsillectomy,  with 
an  added  fee  of  $15.  The  Association  recompenses  the  doctors 
according  to  an  agreed  fee  schedule.  Since  the  Association  was 
started  not  quite  a  year  ago  there  has  been  a  steady,  though  not 
large,  month-to-month  increase  in  membership,  with  no  adver- 
tising and  a  minimum  of  newspaper  publicity.  Most  of  the 
members  report  incomes  of  $15-$20  a  week,  with  the  average 
$64.49  a  month;  dues  average  $1.39  a  month.  There  has  been 
only  one  complaint  by  a  member  of  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor.  Membership  does  not  cover  costs  of 
hospital  care,  drugs  and  nursing. 

The  Costliest 

TX7ITH  the  exception  of  measles  more  cases  of  syphilis 
'  were  reported  to  the  Baltimore  Health  Department  in 
1934  than  of  any  other  communicable  disease.  It  is  believed 
that  only  about  half  the  syphilis  cases  are  reported.  "No 
other  communicable  disease  could  have  such  a  high  incidence 
without  arousing  the  medical  profession,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  city  authorities  and  the  entire  citizenry  to  action"  the 
Department  comments.  The  danger  of  syphilis  is  the  greater 
in  that  it  means  a  long,  ultimately  incapacitating,  and  costly 
illness.  "At  all  times  the  cost  of  adequate  treatment  is  prohibi- 
tive to  the  average  individual ;  in  times  of  economic  stress  these 
costs  become  prohibitive  to  even  greater  numbers." 

Even  in  pay  clinics  where  usual  fees  are  50  cents  a  visit  plus 
costs  of  medication,  the  average  cost  of  treatment  is  likely  to 
be  from  $125  to  $165  for  a  patient  who  comes  at  an  early  stage 
and  whose  condition  responds  satisfactorily  to  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  of  52  New  York  City  syphilis  clinics  recently 
prepared  by  the  Social  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association.  "Because  of  the  high 
cost  of  treatment,"  the  Committee  declares,  the  numbers  of 
patients  in  pay  clinics  have  steadily  decreased  in  the  past  few 
years  and  those  in  the  free  clinics  have  correspondingly  in- 
creased. The  cost  of  treatment  is  believed  to  have  much  to  do 
with  clinic  "delinquency." 

A  double-barrelled  attack  on  syphilis  as  one  of  the  first  four 
(if  not  the  leading)  causes  of  death  was  advocated  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  Dr.  John  L.  Rice,  New  York's  Commissioner  of  Health, 
urging  that  every  infected  person  should  take  treatment  imme- 
diately after  infection,  and  that  facilities  for  diagnosis  and 


treatment  of  the  venereal  diseases  be  made  available.  The 
New  York  City  Health  Department  is  enlarging  its  work 
against  veneral  diseases,  transferring  it  from  the  Bureau  of 
Preventable  Diseases  to  a  new  bureau.  The  regional  conference 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  at  which  Dr.  Rice 
spoke  heard  a  debate  on  the  use  of  the  radio  to  facilitate  public 
education  in  syphilis  between  Dr.  Rice  and  the  production  man- 
ager of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  who  defended  radio 
censorship  of  the  topic  on  the  ground  that  the  radio  is  trying 
to  reflect  "the  best  established  thought"  of  the  community.  Dr. 
Max  Exner,  consultant  of  the  Association,  estimated  that  not 
5  percent  of  the  highschools  are  meeting  "their  responsibility 
and  opportunity"  for  the  education  of  adolescents  in  this  field. 

How  Safe  is  Home? 

NOT  nearly  safe  enough,  one  must  conclude  from  a  study  of 
accidents  in  Cleveland,  O.,  by  Howard  Whipple  Green, 
director  of  statistics  and  research  of  the  Cleveland  Health 
Council.  (How  Safe  is  Home,  Price  50  cents  of  the  Council, 
1900  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.)  From  January  1929  through 
June  1934,  1094  people  in  Cleveland  died  from  home  accidents 
in  comparison  with  1495  killed  by  street  accidents.  Mr.  Green's 
study  brings  a  new  analysis  in  showing  that  accidents  bear 
more  heavily  on  the  poor  than  the  well-to-do.  In  the  census 
tract  where  average  rents  were  lowest,  street  accidents  in 
January  1930  occurred  at  the  rate  of  25  per  10,000  resident 
population;  in  the  tract  with  highest  rents,  4  per  10,000.  For 
street,  industrial  and  home  accidents  rates  decrease  steadily 
as  the  economic  status  moves  upward.  The  poor  suffered  more 
than  those  better-to-do  from  burns,  falls  of  those  under  15 
years  of  age,  asphyxiation  because  of  lack  of  adequate  flues, 
suffocation,  "mushrooms"  and  other  food  poisoning,  strangula- 
tions, electrocutions,  shootings,  automobiles  and  from  drinking 
poisons,  but  not  from  mistaking  poisons  or  taking  overdoses  of 
drugs.  They  did  not  suffer  more  heavily  from  accidents  from 
scratches,  cuts,  crushing  or  drowning. 

In  1933  accidents  were  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
Cleveland  children  between  the  ages  of  5 — 15  and  the  second 
cause  of  death  for  runabouts  from  1 — 5  and  for  young  people 
15 — 19.  Lives  can  be  saved  and  non-fatal  injuries  lessened  by 
preventing  home  and  street  accidents,  Mr.  Green  believes,  as 
industrial  accidents  have  been  prevented.  Detailed  records  are 
needed  of  the  circumstances  of  each  accident;  on  the  basis  of 
such  data  a  program  of  prevention  could  be  built  as  in  any 


Pertinent  Publications 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  DENTAL  SOCIO-ECONOMICS,  by  Alfred  J. 
Asgis,  D.D.S.  Allied  Dental  Council,  425  Lafayette  St.,  New 
York.  Price  $1. 

A  72-page  mimeograph  outline  of  lectures  and  class  dis- 
cussions. 

GOOD  POSTURE  IN  THE  LITTLE  CHILD.  Children's  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  On  request  from  the 
Bureau. 

A  new  poster  and  a  brief  text. 

OUT  OF  BABYHOOD  INTO  CHILDHOOD.  Folder  No.  10, 
Children's  Bureau,  US  Department  of  Labor.  Price  5  cents, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C. 

Food,  sleep,  exercise  and  the  like  for  the  child  of  1  to  6. 

THAT  MEAN  COLD.  WHEN  THE  UNEXPECTED  HAPPENS. 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  On 
request  to  health  and  welfare  agencies. 

A  new  pamphlet  on  first  aid  and  a  complete  revision  of 
an  earlier  pamphlet  on  colds. 

FEEDING   A  FAMILY  AT  LOW  COST.     Evaporated  Milk  Asso- 
ciation, 203  N.    Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.      On  request. 
A  week's  market  order  for  a  family  of  five ;  statements 
approved  by  the   Committee   on   Foods  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 
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other  branch  of  a  public-health  program.  The  best  sources  of 
such  data  are  the  police  department  and  the  hospitals.  Mr. 
Green's  study  contains  graphs,  spot-maps,  and  so  on,  for  Cleve- 
land and  an  appendix  with  a  summary  of  a  report  of  fatal 
accidents  in  1933  in  upstate  New  York. 

Why  Philadelphians  Drink  Milk 

TN  spite  of  all  the  advertising  of  the  health  values  of  milk, 
-^  only  18  percent  of  the  reasons  for  milk-drinking  by  grown- 
ups in  Philadelphia  mentioned  that  factor;  75  percent  of  the 
reasons  related  to  liking  milk;  5  percent  to  doctors'  orders. 
Among  those  who  did  not  drink  milk,  about  half  of  the  reasons 
related  to  disliking  it;  a  third  to  its  expense;  9  percent  to  its 
supposedly  fattening  effect.  These  answers  are  part  of  an 
extensive  study  of  the  consumption  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  in  Philadelphia  made  last  summer  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  leaflet  summarizing  the  study  in  brief  in  graphs 
is  published  by  The  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council,  219  N.  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia.  It  found  that  per  capita  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  had  declined  by  more  than  11  percent  since  1929 
and  stood  about  at  the  1924  level  of  .6  pint  a  day,  instead  of  the 
pint  for  adults,  quart  for  children,  recommended  by  nutritionists. 
More  people,  however,  and  especially  more  children  and  adoles- 
cents were  drinking  milk  regularly  or  occasionally  than  in  either 
previous  year.  The  percentages  who  drank  milk  rose  steadily 
with  family  income.  The  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  has  made 
a  supplementary  study  of  more  than  33,000  families  who  were 
shifted  from  grocery  orders  to  cash  relief;  the  week  after  the 
change  their  milk  consumption  dropped  22  percent  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  decrease  will  exceed  that  figure.  Whether  or 
not  advertising  and  other  propaganda  for  milk-drinking  was 
effective  could  not  be  determined  from  the  data.  Those  who 
remembered  reading  milk  advertising  used  more  milk  than  those 
who  did  not,  but  it  could  not  be  decided  whether  this  was  cause 
or  effect. 


SEVENTY-FOUR  accredited  schools  of  nursing  closed  down  in 
1934,  says  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  with 
further  casualties  likely  among  the  1509  operating  on  January  1. 


THE  emphasis  of  this  year's  observance  of  National  Negro 
Health  Week,  March  31-April  7,  is  on  the  family  and  home  as 
the  unit  of  community  health.  Program  material  from  Dr. 
Roscoe  C.  Brown,  US  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 
D.C. 


HELENA,  Montana,  may  believe  that  public  health  pays  in  very 
visible  dollars  as  the  result  of  a  reported  decision  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  which  may  make  the  city  liable  for  damages  of 
nearly  a  half  million  as  the  result  of  a  1929  typhoid  epidemic. 


NEW  YORK  State  is  waving  two  new  public-health  plumes:  not 
a  case  of  smallpox  reported  in  the  state  in  1934  and  none  con- 
tracted within  the  state  since  December  1932;  and  in  1934, 
for  the  first  time,  two  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population — 
Binghampton  and  Niagara  Falls — without  a  reported  case  of 
diphtheria. 

FROM  New  Jersey  comes  word  of  the  new  Official  Nursing 
Bureau  of  Morris  County,  Inc.,  with  Zoe  Cummings  as  direc- 
tor. The  Bureau  will  be  a  center  from  which  physicians  and 
patients  may  obtain  registered  nurses,  practical  attendants  with 
and  without  training,  male  nurses  and  hourly  nursing  service. 
It  has  a  board  of  directors  of  nurses  and  an  advisory  committee 
of  physicians  and  laymen,  all  in  the  best  new  community-nursing 
tradition. 


YOU    CAN    BE    SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 

MERCUROCHROME 


H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Seal  denotes  acceptance  of  Mercurochrome  for 
New  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  the  Council  on 
'EDICAL'  I  Pharmacy  &  Chemistry  of  the   American  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


What  to  do  about 

"ACID  INDIGESTION" 

Great  numbers  of  people  who  think  they  have 
"indigestion,"  are  often  suffering  from  nothing 
more  serious  than  "acid  stomach."  This  condition 
is  brought  on  and  aggravated  by  many  acid- 
forming  foods  which  comprise  our  modern  diets. 

A  simple  way  to  relieve  "acid  indiges- 
tion," many  claim,  is  to  take  Phillips'  Milk 
of  Magnesia,  which  quickly  and  safely  neu- 
tralizes the  excess  acids  and  sweetens  the 
stomach. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  is  obtainable 
in  either  liquid  or  tablet  form  at  all  drug 
stores. 

PHILLIPS'  Milk  of  Masnesia 


Member  N.B.A. 


ously,  that  correspondence  addressed  to  them  should  not  be 
forwarded;  .and  that  their  anonymity  must  be  strictly  observed 
in  connection  with  inquiries  about  their  talks.  The  names  of 
the  broadcasters  and  their  text  must  be  submitted  to  the  Council 
in  advance ;  the  aim  is  to  avoid  anything  that  could  be  construed 
as  doctors'  advertising. 


THE  British  General  Medical  Council  (the  body  appointed  by 
the  government  to  control  medical  education  and  the  conduct 
of  physicians)  has  ruled  that  physicians  must  broadcast  anonym- 


A  LASTING  demonstration  of  a  health  demonstration  appears  in 
the  news  from  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  where  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  cooperated  by  providing 
funds  to  try  out  rural-health  procedures  now  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  county.  Though  the  total  county  budget  for 
governmental  purposes  in  1935  was  cut  by  $4000,  the  County 
Health  Department,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  came  off  with  a  budget  of  $106,000,  $6000  more 
than  it  had  in  1934  and  $36,000  more  than  in  1932. 

BELIEVING  that  the  after-care  for  welfare  clients  who  have 
been  hospital  or  clinic  patients  is  not  adequate,  the  Boston 
Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  have  worked  out  plans  for  a 
medical-social-service  department,  under  trained  hospital  social- 
service  workers.  The  new  department  will  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  discharged  patients  and  patients  under  dispensary 
care  carry  out  the  doctors'  instructions  and  receive  follow-up 
attention.  Correlated  with  it,  but  in  a  division  by  itself,  is  a 
nutrition  service  under  the  direction  of  Gertrude  Spitz.  These 
activities  will  be  carried  on  through  the  twelve  district  offices; 
instruction  is  given  to  the  visitors  in  the  districts,  and  super- 
vision exercised,  insofar  as  is  possible,  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  and  private  health  agencies. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND   COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  G.  GOLCORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL   H.  KURTZ 


A  Practical  Approach 

NE  of  the  editors  of  this  department,  in  an  article  in  the 
February  Survey  (No  More  Federal  Relief?)  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  unemployment  situation  did  not  warrant 
the  attempted  withdrawal  of  the  federal  government  from  direct 
relief  now  or  in  the  near  future,  regardless  of  whatever  work 
or  security  measures  may  be  put  into  effect.  A  strong  second 
line  of  defense,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  needed  to  back  up  the  ad- 
vanced outposts  of  work,  insurance  and  pensions  which  the  eco- 
nomic security  program  is  proposing.  This  second  line,  whether 
we  like  its  character  or  not,  must  be  outright,  unearned  aid: 
"the  dole,"  if  you  are  critical  of  it;  "public  assistance"  if  you 
belong  to  the  group  that  hopes  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
administration. 

The  AASW  delegates'  conference  (see  page  67)  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  early  in  its  deliberations  and  based  most  of  its 
findings  on  that  premise.  It  endorsed  the  principle  of  govern- 
mental leadership  in  the  establishment  of  security  devices,  urged 
the  states  to  rehabilitate  their  welfare  machinery,  and  all  but 
prayed  that  relief  might  be  swallowed  up  in  a  flood  of  returning 
employment.  But  not  for  a  moment  did  it  lose  sight  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  after  its  members  had  gotten  back  on  their  jobs, 
after  the  works  bill  became  law  and  the  dumptrucks  began  to 
roll,  even  after  the  depression  was  dead  and  buried,  there  still 
would  be  that  "ol"  debble  relief"  to  wrestle  with — shrunken, 
perhaps,  but  still  far  larger  than  before  the  past  five  years  had 
fattened  him.  His  shadow  was  over  the  conference  and  could 
not  be  wished  away. 

Hotel-lobby  chats  revealed  an  almost  unanimous  hope  that 
the  administration  would  set  up  a  sound  work  program,  even 
though  that  might  mean  curtailment  in  size;  and  that  it  would 
reserve  some  of  its  resources,  or  appropriate  more,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  much-needed  second  line  of  defense.  In  the  main  this 
off-the-record  sentiment  seemed  to  support  the  President's  de- 
sire not  to  unbalance  the  budget  beyond  the  figure  proposed  in 
the  works  bill,  rather  than  to  take  off  the  lid  and  run  the  costs 
much  higher. 

While  the  experience  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  discussions  of  the  conference,  it  might  well 
have  been  cited  in  support  of  the  "second  line"  argument.  C.  J. 
Ratzlaf?  in  his  recent  study  The  Scandinavian  Unemployment 
Relief  Program  (University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1934,)  says 
in  his  opening  chapter: 

Although  the  unemployment  relief  programs  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  been  grounded  upon  the  "work  principle"  as  against 
the  "maintenance  principle,"  each  of  these  countries  has  maintained 
a  coordinated  relief  program  in  which  cash  payments  have  played  a 
very  important  part.  The  inflexibility  or  inadequacy  of  unemployment 
insurance,  subsides  to  private  enterprises,  and  public  works  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  .  .  .  Government  reports  and  statistics  support 
the  significant  fact  that  under  the  different  methods  employed  by  each 
of  the  countries,  governmental  cash  allowances  were  required  to  take 
up  the  slack  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  hostile  because  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  work  program  and  skeptical  of  its  practicality, 
said  editorially  on  February  18: 

Where  are  the  jobs  coming  from?  The  answer,  one  suspects,  is 
that  the  President  himself  has  but  the  faintest  idea.  When  he  gets 
the  blank  check  he  will  use  it  to  pay  doles,  trying  in  the  meantime 


to  call  forth  the  work  projects  to  replace  them.  No  doubt  he  will 
start  some,  fail  with  others,  encounter  long  delays  with  still  others, 
ending  with  a  hodgepodge  in  which  the  states  and  municipalities  are 
committed  more  deeply  than  they  should  be  to  projects  of  less  value 
than  was  expected,  and  with  a  still  sizeable  dole  list  on  his  hands. 
That  was  the  result  in  the  CWA  experiment.  .  .  . 

Social  workers  are  probably  much  less  skeptical  than  the 
writer  of  this  editorial  and  they  are  certainly  more  kindly  in 
their  reactions  to  the  administration's  proposals.  But  as  realists 
they  have  doubts  that  are  not  easily  dispelled.  They  are  just  be- 
ginning to  digest  the  findings  of  the  "occupational  characteristics" 
study  and  are  having  difficulty  with  some  of  the  facts  revealed 
therein.  Questions  are  arising  as  to  the  ability  of  a  public- 
works  program  to  utilize  in  proper  proportion  such  skills  as 
are  available  in  the  relief  population.  From  Philadelphia  comes 
testimony  that  carpenters  and  painters  are  already  fully  ab- 
sorbed in  that  city's  small  work-relief  program,  although  there 
are  on  relief  many  skilled  factory  operatives,  who  could  be 
placed  only  with  great  difficulty  on  public-works  projects  of  the 
usual  types.  Likewise  there  is  concern  over  the  age  and  sex 
distribution;  the  large  numbers  of  women  workers  and  the  high 
proportion  of  men  past  forty-five  years  of  age  and  of  young 
persons  without  previous  work  experience. 

While  most  social  workers  readily  concede  the  practicability 
of  an  enlarged  work  program  and  in  fact  argue  for  it,  provided 
the  set-up  is  right,  they  have  reservations  that  arise  chiefly  from 
their  past  experience  in  fitting  all  kinds  of  people  to  a  narrow 
assortment  of  jobs. 

The  situation,  then,  is  one  of  challenge  to  the  profession  on 
two  fronts.  It  calls  for  support  of  all  that  is  sound,  forward- 
looking,  and  constructive  in  the  President's  proposals,  and  for 
counsel,  reiterated  as  often  as  must  be,  regarding  the  weaknesses 
in  the  proposals  that  are  put  forward.  The  times  call  as  never 
before  for  practicability  and  idealism  in  proper  proportion. 
From  the  blend  should  come  real  statesmanship  in  relief  mat- 
ters in  which  the  profession  will  have  an  important  degree  of 
participation. 

A  Glaring  Injustice 

GOVERNMENT  invokes  its  police  powers  against  private 
employers,  requiring  them  to  protect  their  workers  with 
workmen's  compensation ;  yet  government,  acting  as  the  em- 
ployer of  large  groups  of  relief  workers,  has  too  frequently 
failed  to  furnish  a  like  protection  to  its  own  wards.  There  have 
been  some  exceptions  as  noted  below  and  in  The  Survey  of 
July  1934  (page  224,)  but  in  the  main  this  unjust  situation 
still  prevails. 

A  writer  in  the  Social  Service  Review  of  December  1934 
cites  five  recent  court  decisions  upholding  the  view,  first  stated 
by  a  Grand  Rapids  court,  that  a  person  on  work  relief  is  not 
an  employed  person  and  therefore  is  not  covered  by  the  estab- 
lished workmen's  compensation  acts.  These  decisions  were 
handed  down  in  California,  Nevada,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Indiana.  As  the  Review  points  out,  they  put  the  work-relief 
client  in  a  very  dangerous  position  and  constitute  a  challenge  for 
immediate  statutory  reform. 

Since  the  Wisconsin  decision  was  made,  that  state  has  taken 
steps  to  bridge  the  gap.  The  Industrial  Commission  has  created 
a  department  of  WERA  Disability  Claims,  operating  on  funds 
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set  aside  by  the  relief  administration  and  administering  benefits 
in  accordance  with  the  Commission's  schedules  "so  far  as  appli- 
cable." In  effect,  this  means  that  loss  of  time  is  to  be  covered 
by  a  continuation  of  relief  wages ;  hospital  care  is  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  local  community  of  which  the  injured  person  is  a 
resident;  and  permanent  disability  and  death  are  to  be  compen- 
sated from  the  state  fund.  The  plan  is  retroactive  to  April  1, 
1934. 

The  Washington  ERC  has  set  up  its  own  fund  for  the  pro- 
vision of  "injury  relief"  to  persons  on  work-relief  projects.  The 
schedules  of  the  State  Industrial  Insurance  Act  are  largely 
followed.  Minnesota  has  created  an  "accident  compensation 
fund"  within  its  relief  organization  by  setting  aside  an  amount 
equal  to  \l/2  percent  of  the  work-relief  payrolls,  from  which 
awards  will  be  made  for  traumatic  injuries,  permanent  disabil- 
ity and  death.  Loss  of  time  is  to  be  covered  by  direct  relief  on 
a  budget  deficiency  basis.  West  Virginia  has  worked  out  an 
arrangement  between  its  relief  administration  and  its  state  com- 
pensation department  whereby  the  latter  agency  is  given  monthly 
allocations  of  relief  funds  for  use  in  providing  accident  coverage 
to  relief  clients. 

The  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  has  devoted  a 
section  in  its  recent  biennial  report  to  a  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem and  has  recommended  that  the  general  assembly  "take  the 
necessary  action  to  make  it  possible  for  all  relief  clients  work- 
ing on  projects  of  the  commission  to  be  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation  insurance."  This  is  urged  as  necessary  "in  fairness 
to  the  needy  citizens  of  the  state  who  are  forced  to  ask  for 
relief  and  who  are  self-respecting  enough  to  be  willing  to  accept 
work  on  projects  as  a  means  of  repaying  such  relief." 

The  federal  works  bill,  still  pending  at  this  writing,  provides 
that  injury  coverage  shall  be  given  to  such  persons  as  are  em- 
ployed, under  the  new  program,  by  the  federal  government  it- 
self. This  coverage  is  limited,  however,  being  governed  by  the 
Act  of  February  15,  1934  (see  The  Survey,  March  1934,  page 
90.)  Should  any  part  of  the  $4  billion  work  program  be  prose- 
cuted through  state  or  local  agencies,  or  should  work  relief  as 
we  now  know  it  be  continued  in  any  degree,  the  relief  clients 
who  will  be  required  to  participate  will,  in  most  of  the  states, 
continue  to  be  exposed  to  this  unjust  hazard. 

Garden  Plans — 1935 

OPRING  garden  plans  have  been  announced  in  a  number  of 
•J  states,  following  the  generally  satisfactory  results  secured  in 
1934. 

Pennsylvania  has  set  up  a  Thrift  Garden  Department  in  its 
Rural  Adjustment  Division,  to  promote  three  types  of  projects: 
home  gardens,  vacant-lot  gardens,  and  community  gardens  sub- 
divided into  individual  plots.  Undivided  large-tract  gardens 
are  not  encouraged,  although  projects  developed  by  self-help 
groups  of  unemployed  under  proven  leadership  are  considered 
worthy  of  support.  Only  relief  families  with  an  established 
budgetary  deficiency  are  considered  eligible  for  materials,  seeds, 
and  the  like. 

In  Tennessee  garden  and  canning  activities  sponsored  by  the 
ERA  will  be  combined  in  one  joint  program,  administered  by 
counties  under  the  Works  Division.  Cans  (tin)  will  be  furn- 
ished, to  relief  families  only,  on  a  33/^  percent  toll  arrange- 
ment. 

Oklahoma  favors  community  gardens,  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  works  directors,  but  encourages  the 
supplementary  planting  of  individual  home  gardens  as  well. 
Each  county  has  been  asked  to  submit  an  application  for  special 
funds,  showing  in  detail  how  its  project  is  to  be  developed.  A 
similar  procedure  has  been  outlined  in  Texas  where  county 
administrators  are  asked  to  consult  freely  with  the  local  agricul- 
tural agents  on  such  matters  as  location  of  gardens,  selection 
of  vegetables  to  be  planted,  seed  requirements,  and  labor  needs. 

The  Massachusetts  ERA  has  outlined  three  proposals  to  the 
local  relief  authorities:  (1)  garden  work  projects,  in  which  the 
municipality  is  to  supply  all  the  materials  and  from  which  its 


welfare  department  is  to  get  the  produce;  (2)  canning  kitchens; 
and  (3)  storage  houses  for  winter  vegetables.  Aid  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  these  projects  will  be  furnished  by  the  State 
College  Extension  Service. 

Kansas  has  informed  its  relief  officials  that  garden  seeds  and 
plants  will  be  made  available  to  relief  clients  in  limited  amounts. 
County  poor  commissioners  will  be  responsible  for  the  program 
in  their  respective  counties.  Washington  is  planning  on  a  basis 
of  25,000  home  gardens  and  has  assured  the  relief  clients  that 
their  food  grants  will  not  be  reduced  because  of  their  garden 
returns.  "This  means  an  increasing  standard  of  living  for  those 
families  who  go  into  the  garden  program,"  says  the  state  ERA. 
Mississippi  and  Kentucky  are  sponsoring  community  gardens,  to 
be  operated  as  work  projects. 

Illinois  is  vetoing  mass  or  pooled  production  this  year  and 
is  confining  its  program  to  individually  cultivated  plots.  These 
may  be  in  community  tracts  or  may  be  home  gardens,  with  the 
former  type  receiving  preference.  Plots  50  by  100  or  50  by  150 
feet  in  size  are  recommended  for  each  family's  use.  Produce 
may  not  be  sold  nor  traded,  but  may  be  canned  for  later  use. 
Each  client  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement  providing  for 
a  deduction  from  his  relief  budget  during  the  months  of  garden 
yield  "if  the  yield  is  sufficient  to  warrant  such  action." 

Toward  County  Welfare  Units 

BILLS  aiming  at  the  revision  of  the  poor  laws  have  been  in- 
troduced in  a  number  of  state  legislatures  since  those 
bodies  began  assembling  in  January. 

In  Michigan  it  is  proposed  to  create  in  each  county  a  depart- 
ment of  welfare  which  shall  consist  of  "a  county  welfare  com- 
mission, a  director  and  such  divisions  and  bureaus  as  may  be 
established."  Two  or  more  small  counties  will  be  allowed,  under 
the  bill,  to  join  in  setting  up  a  welfare  district.  The  county  wel- 
fare commission  is  to  be  composed  of  five  persons:  the  juvenile 
judge,  someone  selected  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  three 
persons  selected  by  the  state  board  of  public  welfare.  Their 
terms  are  to  be  staggered,  and  they  are  to  serve  without  pay. 

A  director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commission  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  state  commissioner  of  public  welfare.  He  shall 
have  had  practical  administrative  experience  in  social  work  and 
need  not  be  a  resident  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. He  may  be  removed  by  the  commission  "for  good  and 
sufficient  cause  after  a  full  and  complete  hearing"  at  which  the 
state  board  is  represented. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  and  township  super- 
visors respecting  the  poo'r  will,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  be 
transferred  to  the  county  welfare  commissions.  In  addition,  the 
commission  "shall  exercise  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on 
it  in  the  administration  of  mothers'  pensions  as  contained  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  Law;  shall  have  the  power  of  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  all  county  penal,  correctional  and  charitable  and  re- 
lief institutions;  shall  keep  complete  records  .  .  ."  and  other- 
wise be  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  program  of  the 
county. 

As  to  finances,  the  bill  provides  that  the  county  board  of  su- 
pervisors shall  be  presented  by  the  commission  with  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  needed,  whereupon  it  "shall  cause  such 
sum  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  that  purpose"  to  be  levied, 
collected  and  placed  in  a  special  fund  together  with  such  state 
grants  as  may  be  received.  Should  this  fund  be  exhausted,  the 
board  of  supervisors  "may"  appropriate  additional  amounts  or 
ask  the  county  treasurer  to  borrow  against  anticipated  tax  col- 
lections. 

The  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  has  drafted 
a  county  welfare  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  in 
its  present  session.  This  aims  at  the  consolidation  of  relief  and 
other  public-welfare  services  under  a  single  welfare  board  for 
each  county.  Such  boards,  should  the  bill  carry,  would  adminis- 
ter poor  relief,  mothers'  assistance,  old-age  assistance,  blind 
pensions,  care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  and,  imme- 
diately or  ultimately,  unemployment  relief.  They  would  be 
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financed  by  both  state  and  local  funds  and  would  be  supervised 
by  the  state  department  of  welfare.  Each  board  would  operate 
through  an  executive  secretary  appointed  under  classified  serv- 
ice provisions  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

In  Oregon  a  bill  has  been  introduced  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  county  welfare  boards  which  shall  administer  mothers' 
assistance,  old-age  pensions,  the  "administrative  duties"  of  the 
juvenile  courts  and  courts  of  domestic  relations,  relief  and  in- 
stitutional care. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  before  it  a  proposal,  spon- 
sored by  the  state  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  that  local 
welfare  boards  shall  be  required  to  employ  qualified  "agents" 
or  executive  directors  for  the  investigation  of  relief  applica- 
tions, thus  proposing  to  abolish  "the  inhumane  practice  of  re- 
quiring applicants  for  relief  to  appear  before  an  entire  board  of 
public  welfare  to  plead  their  cause.  .  .  .  The  bill  requires  skilled 
and  sympathetic  case  work  instead  of  political  interference 
which  is  the  greatest  cause  of  welfare  mismanagement  today." 

British  Act  In  Difficulty 

THE  British  Unemployment  Assistance  Board  (see  The  Sur- 
vey, February  1935,  page  57)  began  functioning  on  January 
7  but  ran  into  a  heavy  storm  before  the  month  was  out.  When 
Parliament  convened,  the  Board's  operations  were  immediately 
subjected  to  heavy  criticism  from  members  of  all  parties,  re- 
flecting the  great  dissatisfaction  felt  over  its  administration  in 
the  industrial  districts. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  February  1  reports  the  matter 
as  follows: 

Under  the  Board's  regulations,  rates  of  assistance  have  been  in- 
creased for  thousands  of  families  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
severe  reductions  have  taken  place,  especially  in  the  areas  where  local 
authorities  have  been  liberal  in  their  scales  and  in  areas  where  rents 
are  low.  The  Government  and  the  Board  have  had  to  bow  before  the 
storm.  Immediate  amendments  in  the  method  of  applying  the  means 
test  have  been  promised,  and  the  working  of  the  Board's  regulations 
is  to  be  reviewed  at  once.  The  spontaneity  and  strength  of  the  agitation 
have  been  remarkable,  and  the  new  national  service  will  have  to  reform 
itself  quickly  if  it  is  to  last. 

The  New  Statesman  and  Nation  of  February  2  says  that 
"everybody  expected  some  criticism  of  the  unemployment  assist- 
ance administration,  but  few  were  prepared  for  the  storm  of 
indignation  and  protest  that  came  from  all  sides."  This  journal 
sees  behind  the  turmoil  the  "fundamental  question  of  the  family 
means  test  ...  a  bad  system."  This  refers  to  the  requirement 
that  sons  must  support  fathers,  fathers  sons,  and  so  on — the 
equivalent  of  our  American  principle  of  family  responsibility. 
"The  family  means  test  will  not,  of  course,  be  abandoned  by 
this  government;"  says  this  paper,  "all  we  can  hope  for  is  some 
modifications  that  will  make  it  a  little  less  obnoxious." 

Library  Work  Projects 

A  RELEASE  (W-62)  from  the  Women's  Section  of  the 
•**•  FERA  Work  Division  describes  various  library  projects 
which  have  been  developed  for  unemployed  women  workers. 
They  fall  into  three  general  groups:  manual,  clerical  and  pro- 
fessional. Several  outstanding  projects  are  described  in  detail. 

In  Detroit,  approximately  1000  women  were  trained  in  the 
art  of  cleaning  and  repairing  books  and  were  then  set  to  work, 
in  units  of  ten  to  sixteen  persons,  at  reconditioning  school  text- 
books. The  work  was  done  in  the  school  buildings.  Some  380,000 
books  were  put  in  usable  condition,  resulting  in  a  saving  to  the 
school  authorities  of  $105,000. 

In  Montana,  booklets  of  reference  material  clipped  from 
periodicals  dealing  with  geography,  history  and  science  were 
prepared  for  the  use  of  children  in  village  schools.  New  Hamp- 
shire reports  a  project  in  indexing  and  classifying  material  in 
town  histories  concerning  historic  families  of  the  state. 

In  North  Dakota  the  SERA  and  the  State  Public  Library 
are  cooperating  in  a  project  to  repair  books  by  work-relief 


labor  for  lending  to  rural  readers  in  remote  counties.  A  special 
lending  library  has  been  arranged  for  men  and  their  families 
encamped  at  Epping  Dam,  a  FERA  project  in  the  state. 

Throughout  the  country  experienced  library  and  clerical 
workers  have  been  drawn  from  the  unemployed  to  assist  li- 
brarians with  routine  duties,  and  to  transcribe  and  bring  up  to 
date  city,  county  and  court  records  of  various  kinds.  New  Jersey 
has  a  state-wide  library  project  covering  every  county.  In  Mis- 
sissippi a  group  of  blind  women  who  were  desperately  in  need 
of  work  have  been  employed  on  a  project  to  transcribe  books 
into  Braille. 

Library  extension  service  has  furnished  another  fertile  field 
of  employment  on  socially  useful  work.  "Sections  of  the  country 
which  have  previously  given  little  thought  to  books  and  libraries 
have  become  library  conscious,"  says  the  report.  "The  work, 
started  as  a  project  to  employ  women,  will  undoubtedly  be 
continued  through  local  efforts  and  in  many  cases  will  result 
in  permanent  library  service." 

Cooperation  In  Relief  Education 

LORIDA  has  undertaken  a  "location  and  transportation" 
study  of  school  children  throughout  the  state  to  determine 
where  it  is  advisable  to  spend  work-relief  funds  in  the  repair 
of  old  school  buildings  and  in  the  erection  of  new  ones.  The 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  cooperating. 

Illinois  is  making  a  start  toward  the  application  of  relief 
funds  to  the  purchase  of  medical  appliances  needed  in  the  state's 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars  per 
month  is  being  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  Illinois  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  will  administer  the  fund,  confining  its  use 
to  approved  relief  clients. 

Drought 

TO  those  who  read  as  they  run  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  the  big  drought  of  1934  is  still  with  us.  Grants 
totaling  over  $15  million  for  drought  relief  were  made  by  the 
FERA  to  twenty  states  during  November.  A  January  release  of 
the  Research  Division,  FERA  (No.  4521,)  explains  the  situation 
as  follows: 

Present  conditions  indicate  that  the  drought  is  broken  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide  and  east  of  central  Kansas,  central  Nebraska,  and 
central  South  Dakota.  A  normal  crop  is  expected  in  these  areas  in 
1935.  Unfortunately,  however,  due  to  the  deficiency  in  September, 
October,  and  November  rainfall,  there  is  little  indication  at  present  of 
any  relief  from  drought  conditions  in  western  Minnesota,  North  Dako- 
ta, eastern  Montana,  eastern  Wyoming,  eastern  Colorado,  most  of 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  western  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma, 
western  Texas,  and  most  of  New  Mexico. 

The  effects  of  the  drought  of  1934-  have  been  intensified  by  the  five 
or  six  preceding  years  of  drought  in  many  states  and  by  the  general 
agricultural  depression. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  on  relief  in  the  drought  area 
are  due  to  crop  failure,  much  reduction  in  the  relief  load  cannot  be 
expected  until  the  1935  crops  (assuming  favorable  weather  conditions) 
become  marketable.  This  will  not  be  until  mid-summer  extending  to 
late  fall.  Moreover,  returns  from  the  important  livestock  industry  must 
wait  until  the  winter  of  1935  or  the  spring  of  1936  and  will  then  t>e 
severely  reduced  because  of  depleted  breeding  herds. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience  and  survey  estimates,  it  appears  that 
the  February  1935  rural  relief  load  will  exceed  the  October  1934  load 
in  both  drought  and  non-drought  areas. 

Transient  Study 

THE  report  of  a  survey  of  the  federal  transient  program, 
made  last  summer  under  the  direction  of  Ellery  F.  Reed  of 
Cincinnati  at  the  behest  of  the  National  Committee  on  Care  of 
Transient  and  Homeless,  has  now  been  published  in  a  paper- 
bound  book  of  143  pages  (75  cents  from  the  Committee,  1270 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.)  It  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  Survey. 
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HOUSING 


A  Housing  Shortage? 

HERE  is  already  a  shortage  of  single-family  houses  in 
53  percent  of  the  cities  and  of  apartment  dwellings  in  30 
percent  according  to  information  obtained  from  268  cities  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  No  over- 
supply  of  single  houses  exists  in  any  of  the  reporting  cities 
with  over  200,000  population,  while  in  only  10  percent  of  the 
entire  group  is  there  an  oversupply  of  apartments.  Further- 
more rents  are  rising,  53  and  57  percent  of  all  cities  reporting 
higher  rents  for  single-family  and  multi-family  dwellings 
respectively.  Only  9  percent  reported  down  trends  for  the 
first  type  and  4  percent  for  the  second,  with  practically  none  in 
cities  over  100,000  and  a  rise  for  apartments  in  all  cities  over 
half  a  million. 

Two  recommendations  applying  to  housing  were  included  in 
the  twelve-point  program  for  1935  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  association — one  advocating  the  adoption  of  acts 
in  each  state  establishing  minimum-housing  standards,  the  other 
stressing  the  need  for  replanning  cities  looking  to  reclamation 
of  blighted  areas  and  prevention  of  their  recurrence. 

FHA 

>T1HE  fifth  pamphlet  detailing  policies  of  the  Federal  Housing 
L  Administration  under  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
has  recently  appeared.  Circular  No.  5  is  in  a  sense  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  series,  dealing  as  it  does  with  building  in 
undeveloped  neighborhoods.  The  standards  for  the  issuance  of 
mortgages  on  such  properties  under  the  FHA  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  building  are  herein  outlined.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Coleman  Woodbury,  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Officials,  the  policy  set  forth  is,  considering 
all  the  problems  involved,  excellent,  tending,  he  says,  "to  make 
possible  the  building  up  of  new  residential  districts  as  they  are 
needed  while  avoiding  the  outrageous  abuses  that  characterized 
so  much  of  the  earlier  subdivision  activity  and  opening  the  way 
for  the  reclaiming  of  thousands  of  acres  of  potentially  useful 
residential  land  recently  subdivided  but  now  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion both  physically  and  financially."  This,  of  course,  if 
drastically  enforced. 

PWA  Housing 

r"pHE  twenty-first  project  of  PWA's  $150  million  slum- 
-*•  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  program  has  been  an- 
nounced. Located  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  it  is  designed  "to 
meet  a  housing  shortage  for  the  lower-income  groups  particu- 
larly acute  because  during  the  past  years  many  families  have 
moved  from  the  farms  to  that  city."  One  hundred  living  units 
in  single-story,  row  houses  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $244,000. 
Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  first  all  federal  housing 
project  at  Techwood  (Atlanta)  adjoining  the  campus  of  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  In  addition  to  603  family 
units  or  apartments  and  row  houses,  159  dormitory  rooms  will 
be  provided  for  students  of  the  Institute.  The  project  will  cost 
$2,700,000. 

Rehousing  the  Evicted 

'  I  "'HE  229  families  who  lived  on  the  site  of  Cleveland's  first 
*  low-cost  housing  project  have  been  successfully  moved. to 
other  quarters.  Realizing  that  a  program  of  mass  eviction  can 
have  serious  consequences  unless  planned  and  supervised,  and 
following  a  survey  in  which  over  50  percent  of  the  families 
indicated  a  desire  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  (actually  be- 
tween 70  percent  and  80  percent  did  so,)  the  Public  Works 
Emergency  Housing  Corporation  set  up  an  office  in  the  district 
to  help  clients  find  new  quarters.  A  cooperative  plan  was 


worked  out  with  the  Cuyahoga  County  Relief  Association 
which  assisted  109  families  to  move,  paying  a  month's  rent  and 
moving  expenses,  as  necessary. 

Although  this  method  of  handling  the  problem  met  the  needs 
of  Cleveland's  first  project,  certain  recommendations  made  on 
the  basis  of  this  experience  as  to  the  general  rehousing  problem 
are  worth  noting.  As  projects  increase  in  size  and  number 
neighborhood  vacancies  for  the  dislocated  will  decrease;  there- 
fore to  prevent  unwelcome  wholesale  migration  into  other  dis- 
tricts the  possibilities  of  three  other  plans  should  be  explored, 
namely,  erecting  the  first  project  on  vacant  land,  and  moving 
to  it  the  families  living  on  the  site  for  the  second;  erecting  a 
group  of  subsistence  homesteads,  permanent  or  temporary,  on 
the  periphery  of  the  city;  and  finally,  erecting  barracks  for 
temporary  use,  as  has  been  done  in  certain  European  countries. 

Illinois'  Housing  Board  Acts 

/jNE  of  the  most  constructive  housing  projects  undertaken 
^^  with  the  use  of  relief  workers  (1650  office  workers  and 
wreckers  to  be  exact)  was  one  in  which  the  State  Board  of 
Housing  of  Illinois— Alfred  K.  Stern,  chairman— took  the 
leadership,  cooperating  with  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mission and  the  Metropolitan  Housing  Council.  An  examination 
was  made  of  the  condition  of  uninhabitable  buildings  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  city,  of  which  3474  were  found  to  be  entirely 
beyond  repair  and  2527  badly  in  need  thereof.  A  demolition  and 
repair  campaign  subsequently  organized  resulted  at  the  end  of 
six  months  (January  1,  1935)  in  the  razing  of  1109  buildings 
and  the  repairing  of  418.  Having  laid  the  ground  work,  and  hav- 
ing initiated  necessary  municipal  legislation,  the  Board  plans  to 
withdraw  on  April  1  leaving  the  project  to  be  continued  by  the 
appropriate  local  authorities. 

"Reforms"  of  1935 

UR  bills  before  the  New  York  legislature  would  make 
it  mandatory  that  there  be  a  toilet  for  every  family  in 
old-law  tenements  after  January  1,  1936,  and  that  the  use  of 
rooms  without  windows  be  prohibited  for  living  purposes  after 
January  1,  1939.  A  fifth  would  permit  the  tenant  living  in  a 
building  where  a  fire  hazard  exists  to  deposit  his  rent  monthly 
with  the  court  until  the  owner  complies  with  the  law  in  this 
respect.  Seven  other  pending  bills  would  in  various  ways  vitiate 
the  present  housing  laws.  For  a  resume  of  these  bills  write  to 
Legislative  Committee,  Housing  Section,  Welfare  Council,  122 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 


ACCORDING  to  general  belief  another  billion  for  mortgage  relief 
will  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army  of  applicants 
who  could  not  be  helped  after  the  $3  billion  assigned  to  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  had  been  allocated. 


FINAL  copies  of  the  real  property  inventories  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (see  Survey  Graphic,  January  1935, 
page  5)  and  a  summary  of  findings  are  obtainable  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Ten  cents  each; 
$5  the  set. 


ANOTHER  housing  bulletin  has  made  its  debut,  the  Housing 
Letter  edited  by  Florence  D.  Stewart,  published  by  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Committee  on  Housing.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee, there  is  a  shortage  of  decent  dwellings  in  that  city  to 
rent  at  $40  or  less  with  the  greatest  dearth  in  the  lowest  levels. 


THE  International  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Congress  will 
take  place  in  London  the  third  week  in  July.  H.  Chapman, 
secretary,  25  Bedford  Row,  W.C.  1,  London.  The  Inter- 
national Housing  Association  will  meet  in  Prague,  June  23-30. 
Franz  Schuster,  general  secretary,  Hansa  Allee  27,  Frankfurt- 
am  Main,  Germany. 
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Without  Benefit  of  Case  Work 

FEBRUARY  HILL,  by  Victoria  Lincoln.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  337  pp.  Prict 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

AT  about  page  85  of  this  book,  variously  described  as 
"funny,"  "bawdy,"  "enchanting"  and  "profoundly  moving," 
I  felt  called  on  to  practice  my  profession.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
if  ever  a  family  needed  a  social  worker  the  Harrises  did.  Here 
they  were,  without  visible  means  of  support,  in  their  slattern  of 
a  house  on  the  edge  of  Fall  River:  grandma,  be-wigged,  be- 
rouged,  given  to  ten-cent  ear-rings  and  "almost  always  happy" ; 
Virgil — Pa — out  of  Maine  into  Harvard,  decadent,  gin-soaked, 
"born  to  be  licked":  and  Minna — Ma — hearty,  vital,  the  life 
of  shady  parties,  realistic  but  very  tender-hearted.  "You  don't 
want  us  to  starve  do  you,  Gillie  dear?  Why,  my  goodness,  I 
don't  care  nothin'  about  that  feller."  And  the  children:  Amy 
the  "baby"  addressing  her  kitten,  "Lay  down,  you  sonofabitch"; 
Dottie,  working  virtuously  in  the  mill  and  joylessly  "runnin1 
with  that  Canuck  feller";  Joel,  quivering  in  adolescence,  won- 
dering fearfully,  "Am  I  like  Pa?"  And  finally  Jenny,  at  fifteen 
skilled  in  petty  thieving,  keeping  dates  at  the  drug  store  with 
the  local  rum-runner. 

There  was  plenty  for  a  social  worker  to  do.  Not  so  much 
perhaps  for  unregenerate  old  Grandma  or  for  Minna,  plainly 
"not  intended  for  the  victim's  part."  But  Joel  for  instance. 
For  him  the  home  atmosphere  was  disastrous.  The  grand- 
mother in  Maine  should  take  him  and  give  him  the  education 
he  craved.  Jenny,  a  little  sophisticated  perhaps  for  Girl 
Scouts,  should  have  wholesome  interests  and  contacts.  A  girls' 
club  in  a  settlement  might  help.  Amy, — well  a  few  months  in 
a  good  home  for  children  would  be  salutary  for  that  young 
piece.  Not  that  I  often  recommend  institutional  care,  but  there 
are  cases.  .  .  .  Anyway  here  if  ever  was  a  family  that  called 
for  a  little  discreet  breaking  up. 

Well,  I  read  on  and  the  family  was  broken  up.  Virgil  got 
a  job,  retreated  from  his  failure  to  the  solace  of  gin  and  was 
fortuitously  finished  off.  The  grandmother  in  Maine  took  Joel 
and  destroyed  him.  Jenny  married  her  rum-runner  and  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  conflicting  loyalties.  Minna  and  Amy  skirted 
the  edge  of  respectability  and  fled  from  it.  Grandma  went  to 
jail. 

And  on  page  330  or  thereabouts  I  thanked  my  stars  that  I 
had  kept  hands  off  the  Harris  family,  for  when  they  came  to- 
gether again,  grandma  just  out  of  jail;  Minna  joyously  back 
from  one  "party"  and  off  on  another;  Jenny,  her  rum-runner 
dead,  loving  her  mother  now  without  fear  of  disapproval, 
"Aw,  Ma,  s'if  everybody  didn't  know  you  make  folks  feel  good 
all  the  time," — when  they  were  together  again  I  knew  that 
here  was  that  rare  elusive  essence  that  we  case  workers  cher- 
ish. Here  was  family  life,  simple,  loving,  uncritical  and  in- 
violable. "My  folks,"  said  Jenny. 

I  hope  a  lot  of  case  workers  read  February  Hill.  I  wish 
it  might  be  required  reading  for  the  neophytes  of  the  calling. 
It  is  direct  and  unsentimental  and  everyone  of  its  337  pages 
is  packed  full  of  deep  understanding  of  human  beings. 

"Miss  BAILEY" 

Mental  Self-Help 

MAKING  OUR   MINDS   BEHAVE,   by   William  S.   Walsh,  M.D.    Button. 
277  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  WALSH'S  instructions  on  how  to  make  the  mind  be- 
have make  a  straightforward  appeal  to  the  intelligent 
man  in  the  street.  The  book  has  the  merit  of  giving  sound 
advice  and  the  demerit  of  giving  too  much  of  it;  yet  it  remains 
an  effective  mixture  of  information  and  moralization.  The 
same  double  aspect  appears  in  the  selection  of  data  and  lessons. 


It   is  part  psychology   and  part   application  governed   by   situ- 
ation, of  which  the  job  is  the  central  concern. 

The  volume  belongs  to  the  group  of  self-help  books  of  which 
the  abundant  supply  is  supposed  to  stimulate  the  demand.  The 
older  tradition  was  all  encouragement,  some  of  it  of  the  boot- 
strap variety.  The  infusion  of  psychology  made  it  plain  that 
you  cannot  lash  yourself  into  intelligence  or  success;  you  must 
examine  your  foundations.  This  alliance  of  psychology  and 
advice  is  a  tempting  field ;  columnists  take  to  it  from  their  angle, 
physicians  from  theirs.  This  is  Dr.  Walsh's  third  contribution 
to  mental  management,  which  will  become  a  science  only  by  far 
more  rigid  methods  of  analysis  than  have  yet  been  developed. 
As  a  popularization  of  a  somewhat  mixed  territory,  this  book 
holds  its  own.  JOSEPH  JASTROW 

New  York  City 

Those  Boston  Juveniles 

JUVENILE    PROBATION,    by  Belle   Boone   Beard.   American   Book   Com- 
pany.   219  pp.    Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  purports  to  be  a  follow-up  study  of  five  hundred 
children  studied  at  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Clinic  and 
placed  on  probation  by  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court.  Coming  on 
the  heels  of  the  now  famous  and  much  disputed  One  Thousand 
Juvenile  Delinquents  by  the  Gluecks,  it  is  at  first  blush  in- 
triguing. The  interest  thus  aroused  becomes  even  more  intense 
when  one  studies  the  results  presented  by  Dr.  Beard,  especially 
when  these  results  are  compared  with  the  results  presented  by 
the  Gluecks.  Dr.  Beard  concludes  that  probation  permanently 
adjusted  43  percent  of  the  boys  and  76  percent  of  the  girls 
studied.  This  comparatively  high  degree  of  "success"  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  88.2  percent  (a  figure  that  has  been  dramatized 
to  be  sure  but  not  unfortunately  so,  as  Drs.  Elkind  and  Taylor 
would  have  us  believe)  failure  figure  obtained  by  the  Gluecks. 
This  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  Dr. 
Beard  tells  us  that  the  five  hundred  cases  chosen  for  this  study 
appeared  serially  at  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  beginning 
January  1,  1924  (page  6.)  The  Gluecks'  one  thousand  cases 
ran  serially  from  1917  to  1922.  We  have  thus  a  span  of  two 
years  between  the  cases  studied  by  the  Gluecks  and  the  cases 
studied  by  Dr.  Beard.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  two  years  the 
general  population  served  by  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancy  in  the  results.  This,  however,  seems 
unreasonable.  The  discrepancy  in  results  is  perhaps  due  to 
differences  in  methodology  used  by  the  investigators.  To  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  scrupulous  care  and  accurate  tech- 
niques used  by  the  Gluecks  in  their  researches,  Dr.  Beard's 
very  sketchy  and  meager  remarks  on  her  follow-up  methodology 
become  quite  significant.  Thus  one  reads  on  page  7,  "The 
cases  were  cleared  by  the  Massachusetts  Probation  Commission 
and  by  the  Social  Service  Index.  If  a  case-work  agency  was 
actively  working  with  the  family,  the  visitor  was  consulted  be- 
fore a  follow-up  call  was  made.  In  some  cases  the  visitor  se- 
cured all  information  desired  for  this  investigation,  in  other 
cases  the  visitor  cooperated  with  the  investigator  in  making 
appointments  with  the  child  studied.  In  all  other  cases  home 
visits  were  made  to  secure  the  child's  history  since  probation 
ended."  This  quotation  in  itself  should  indicate  something  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  techniques  used  in  making  Dr.  Beard's 
study,  and  further,  should  throw  some  light  upon  the  differences 
in  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Beard  as  against  those  obtained  by 
the  Gluecks.  Results  cannot  be  comparable  unless  the  same 
techniques  are  used  in  obtaining  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  the  book  the  criteria  used  by 
Dr.  Beard  in  classifying  cases  as  successes  or  failures.  Dr. 
Beard  fails  to  definitely  state  anywhere  in  the  book  what  con- 
stitutes failure.  She  does  indicate  on  page  147,  that  by  "per- 
manent" success  she  means  "only  that  from  the  date  his  pro- 
bation ended  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this  study  (that  is, 
for  five  to  seven  years)  he  (the  child)  has  desisted  from  mis- 
conduct." She  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  "more  than  one 
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hundred  boys  and  girls  dismissed  by  the  court  as  being  able  to 
survive  without  further  supervision  were  returned  to  the  court 
as  delinquents"  (pages  147-148.)  But  for  what  types  of  mis- 
conduct were  these  individuals  brought  back?  Was  it  for  seri- 
ous infractions  of  the  law  or  was  it  for  minor  offenses?  Does 
Dr.  Beard  define  failure  in  a  narrow  sense  or  does  she  define 
it  in  a  broad  sense?  These  are  questions  that  remain  unan- 
swered, and  the  lack  of  answers  to  these  questions  may  play 
a  significant  role  in  the  results  she  obtains. 

The  book  is  marred  by  several  inconsistent  statements.  As  an 
example,  on  page  149,  Dr.  Beard  says  in  a  footnote,  "The  length 
of  probation  term  bears  no  relation  to  outcome."  However,  on 
page  147,  she  tells  us  that,  "The  probation  officers,  despite  the 
many  limitations  of  their  work  .  .  .  achieved  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  success  in  dealing  with  these  five  hundred  delinquents." 
These  two  statements  are  curious.  On  page  152  she  concludes 
that  "A^o  one  element  or  combination  of  elements  discovered  by 
this  investigation  can  definitely  preclude  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess" (author's  italics.)  Dr.  Beard  undoubtedly  has  reasons  for 
making  this  statement,  but  in  the  light  of  prediction  studies  that 
have  already  been  made,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
presented  data  in  support  of  this  statement. 

As  a  manual  for  probation  officers  and  as  a  description  of 
the  juvenile  court  and  probation  system  of  Boston,  it  does  have 
some  value,  but  as  a  research  monograph  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
inadequate.  Follow-up  studies  are  very  serious  enterprises,  and 
unless  they  can  be  done  well,  they  should  not  be  done  at  all, 
because  the  results  obtained  from  such  inadequate  studies  are 
misleading.  In  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Beard  are  questionable  and  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  ELIO  D.  MONACHESI 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Minnesota 

• 

Birth  Control 

NATURE'S  WAY,  by   Victor  C.   Pedersen,  M.D.    Putnam's.    81  pp.  Price 

$1   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
BIRTH    CONTROL — Its    Use    and    Misuse,    by   Dorothy   Dunbar   Bromley. 

Harper's.    304   pp.   Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
CONCEPTION  PERIOD  OF  WOMEN,  by  Kyusaku  Offino,  M.D.,  Medical 

Arts  Publishing  Company.    94  pp.    Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

READERS  of  The  Survey  may  not  realize  that  in  many 
places  birth  control  is  still  a  controversial  subject.  It  is 
significant  that  the  major  opposition  in  the  United  States  has 
come  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  through  its  influence,  in- 
directly, from  medical  and  legal  quarters.  The  recently  pub- 
lished official  figures  on  the  differential  birthrate  among  families 
on  relief  and  those  who  are  self-sustaining,  the  tremendous  de- 
mand upon  Catholic  charities,  the  widespread  usage  of  contra- 
ceptives by  Catholic  communicants,  as  indicated  by  their  at- 
tendance at  birth-control  clinics,  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Church  to  ignore  birth  control.  This  doubtless  accounts  for 
its  zealous  and  complete  acceptance  of  the  "safe  period"  theory. 
"In  one  camp  are  the  advocates  of  artificial  contraception," 
states  Dr.  Victor  C.  Pedersen  in  his  book,  Nature's  Way. 
"Their  teachings  have  been  challenged  on  medical,  legal,  re- 
ligious, sociological,  eugenic  and  ethnological  grounds.  In  the 
other  camp  are  those  who  endorse  natural  processes  for  achiev- 
ing the  same  purposes." 

The  objectives  and  the  arguments  stating  the  necessity  for 
birth  control  are  the  same  in  both  camps — it  is  a  differenti- 
ation of  methods  alone  which  distinguishes  them.  The  writer 
refuses  to  be  classified  as  a  member  of  either  camp.  But  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  "natural  methods"  should  be  emphasized 
and,  furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  sound 
reasons  exist  for  challenging  not  only  the  moral,  medical  and 
religious  statements  in  the  "safe  period"  literature,  but  also  the 
practical  effectiveness  of  the  "natural  method."  If  and  when 
the  "safe  period"  is  adequately  tested  and  proven  to  give  a 
high  degree  of  protection  for  a  large  majority  of  women  in 
the  child-bearing  period,  it  will  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  ad- 
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junct — but  not  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  contraception. 

It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  at  this  time,  when  the  country 
is  being  flooded  with  books  and  magazine  articles  and  patented 
calendars  on  the  "safe  period,"  a  book  such  as  Dorothy  Dunbar 
Bromley's  Birth  Control — Its  Use  and  Misuse  should  be  placed 
before  the  public.  This  book  brings  together  for  the  first  time 
the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  birth-control  problem,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  it  presents  a  reasoned  and  factual  discussion 
and  evaluation  of  all  the  available  techniques,  based  on  authori- 
tative medical  opinion.  It  is  free  of  propaganda,  eminently 
readable,  and  written  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  all  the  facts.  Public  enlightenment  upon  a  con- 
troversial subject  can  only  come  from  a  survey  of  dependable 
facts  dispassionately  set  forth.  This  Mrs.  Bromley  has  done 
for  the  birth-control  movement.  The  book  thoroughly  and 
authoritatively  fills  a  very  real  need. 

It  is  illuminating  to  note  that  this  volume  by  a  lay  writer  is 
scientifically  accurate  and  guarded  in  its  statements  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  biased  ideological  and  dogmatic  reasoning  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Pedersen's  book. 

Dr.  Ogino's  book,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  much  of  the 
original  material  upon  which  the  current  "safe  period"  theory 
is  based;  it  is  factual,  and  of  interest  to  the  physician  and 
biologist  rather  than  to  the  lay  reader. 

The  publication  of  these  books  shows  the  great  need  for 
evaluation  of  present  methods  and  further  research  in  the  vari- 
ous techniques  of  contraception.  ERIC  M.  MATSNER,  M.D. 
New  York  City 

Collected  Wisdom 

PAPERS  OF  CHARLES  V.  CHAPIN,  M.D.,  edited  by  Clarence  L.  Seam- 
man.  The  Commonwealth  Fund.  244  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Sur- 
vey. •  ,  |1 

DR.  CHAPIN,  who  retired  from  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Health  of  the  City  of  Providence  in  1931  after 
forty-eight  years  of  service,  has  made  two  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  fundamental  bases  of  public-health  science. 
More  than  any  other  living  man,  he  is  responsible  for  teaching 
us  that  communicable  diseases  are  spread  by  persons  and  not 
things  and  for  the  corollaries  of  that  teaching — that  terminal 
fumigation  is  generally  superfluous  and  that  isolation  is  a  prob- 
lem of  manual  techniques  and  not  of  physical  distances.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  the  first  protagonist  of  the  concept  of  relative 
values  in  public  health  and  the  originator  of  objective  quantita- 
tive scoring  methods  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  public 
health  administration. 

In  this  little  volume  are  collected  sixteen  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  Dr.  Chapin's  long  list  of  fugitive  writings  in  pro- 
fessional journals  which  admirably  display  the  evolution  of  his 
thinking  along  these  major,  and  some  minor,  lines.  They  are 
instinct  with  the  wisdom  and  patience,  the  sense  of  proportion 
and  humor,  the  love  of  truth  and  the  relentless  critical  power  of 
the  author.  As  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  says  in  his  discerning  fore- 
word, this  volume  represents  "a  half  century  of  thought  and 
action,  of  accurate  observation  and  logical  reasoning."  Since 
that  half  century  was  a  period  of  epochal  progress  in  the  theory 
of  disease  prevention,  the  record  is  of  permanent  significance 
and  of  the  keenest  interest  to  the  intelligent  reader. 
Yale  University  School  C.-E.  A.  WlNSLOW,  D.P.H. 

of  Medicine 

Born  Too  Soon 

TIl£i>?,H£§J?A»  dND  MENTAL  GROWTH  OF  PREMATURELY 
BORN  CHILDREN,  by  Julius  H.  Hess,  M.D.,  George  J.  Mohr.  M.D., 
and  Phyllis  F.  Bartelme,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  449  t>l>. 
Price  J5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T"\OES  the  premature  infant  justify  the  great  expenditure 
-L'  of  time,  energy  and  money  which  its  survival  entails? 
Can  we  expect  the  premature  to  measure  up  in  its  mental 
and  physical  development  and  ability  with  children  born  at 


term?  These  questions  are  strongly  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  Dr.  Hess  and  his  associates  in  this  book,  which  re- 
ports their  very  comprehensive,  careful  and  scientific  observa- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  premature  infants  over  a  period  of 
years.  In  addition  factors  influencing  premature  birth,  obstet- 
rical procedure,  pathological  conditions  causing  death  and  those 
interfering  with  normal  development  have  been  studied  and 
recorded  by  the  statistical  method  in  an  irrefutable  manner. 
Of  particular  value  are  the  chapters  on  intracranial  hemor- 
rhage on  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  on  anemia  in  the  pre- 
mature. The  book  should  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  phy- 
sicians, nurses  and  social  workers  dealing  with  prematurely 
born  children.  LEONARD  T.  DAVIDSON,  M.D. 

New  York  City 


THE  MODERN  FAMILY,  by  Garry  Myers.  Crccnberg.  28S  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  author  here  adds  to  his  already  considerable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  parent  education  a  psychological  analysis, 
so  simply  written  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  of  the  human 
relations  within  the  family  circle  with  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  them  more  satisfying.  Although  aimed  generally  at  the 
younger  generation  it  should  be  equally  useful  to  their  elders. 

HOBBIES   FOR   EVERYBODY,    edited   by   Ruth   Lampland.   Harpers.   40i 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  outgrowth  and  expansion  of  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts 
on  Hobbies  for  the  Larger  Leisure  which  the  editor  arranged 
for  the  YMCA  in  1933.  Here  are  descriptions  of  fifty  hobbies 
by  as  many  of  the  country's  prominent  citizens  ranging  from 
actresses  to  college  presidents  known,  among  other  things,  for 
the  "hobby"  about  which  each  writes.  The  scope  of  the  hobbies 
selected  is  wide  enough  to  include  a  congenial  avocation  for 
everyone,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  "new  leisure"  this  book 
should  fill  an  ever-growing  need.  The  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  enhances  its  usefulness. 

THE  BUDGET  IN'  GOVERNMENTS  OF  TODAY,  by  A.  E.  Buck.  Mac- 
millan.  349  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Surrev. 

ESPECIALLY  timely,  because  as  is  stated  in  the  preface,  govern- 
ments no  less  than  individuals  now  find  many  of  their  most 
vexing  problems  arise  from  their  efforts  to  finance  themselves. 
In  this  volume,  the  author,  an  authority  of  long  standing,  at 
present  technical  adviser  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Budgets,  sets  forth  the  essentials  of  the  budgetary  system  as 
applied  to  the  United  States  and  other  leading  countries,  point- 
ing out  certain  drawbacks  to  budgeting  under  the  American 
form  of  government  and  suggesting  methods  whereby  current 
budgetary  practice  may  be  improved.  Valuable  for  technician 
and  layman  desirous  of  understanding  the  background  and 
actual  working  of  the  budgetary  system. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Sidonia  Dawson  and  the  AASW 

THE  SURVEY  has  received  a  number  of  communications 
relative  to  the  report,  The  Case  of  Sidonia  Dawson  (The 
Survey,  January  1935,  page  8,)  which  presented  the  findings  on 
facts  of  a  special  committee  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  the  statement  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  chapter  on  the  implications  of 
the  case  as  they  affect  relief  personnel  and  administration. 
Limitations  of  space  prevent  the  publication  of  the  full  text  of 
the  letters.  Significant  excerpts  follow  together  with  comment 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  chapter. 
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To  THE  EDITOR:  As  functioning  social  workers,  we  must  of 
course  agree  that  "system,  discipline  and  orderly  authority  in 
administration,"  which  the  committee  believes  are  threatened 
by  "certain  disruptive  tactics  embarrassing  to  the  administra- 
tion" are  necessary.  But  does  it  therefore  mean  that  every- 
thing must  be  sacrificed  to  administration?  Is  it  an  end  in 
itself  or  is  it  only  the  machinery  through  which  we  must  work? 
.  .  .  Should  our  fear  of  undermining  the  relief  set-up  silence 
our  expression  of  resentment  at  the  inadequacy  of  relief  when 
our  very  training  has  taught  us  that  our  clients  must  suffer  by 
our  passive  acquiescence?  .  .  .  Are  we  to  tell  the  clients  that 
their  pressure  groups  are  ineffective  because  of  physical  diffi- 
culties in  handling  their  delegations  and  the  lack  of  time  on  the 
part  of  executives?  Can  the  Executive  Committee  mean  by 
"unity  of  objectives"  between  executive  and  staff  the  uncritical 
acceptance  by  both  of  the  state  of  misery  in  which  the  client 
finds  himself  at  present?  Or  can  we  better  achieve  "our  ulti- 
mate professional  objectives  of  social  justice"  by  a  more  vigorous 
alignment  with  our  clients?  GOLDIE  SHAPIRO 

Chicago,  III. 

...  As  an  ex-employe  of  the  relief  service  in  Chicago,  fired  in 
connection  with  organizational  activity  among  the  employes  of 
the  relief  station  in  which  I  worked  for  two  years,  I  wish  to 
protest  against  the  bogus  and  bankrupt  attitude  of  this  report, 
bogus  because,  although  submitted  by  an  old  organization  of 
social  workers,  it  speaks  with  no  wisdom  or  authority  on  the 
issues  facing  social  workers  today  but  only  temporizes  destruc- 
tively; and  bankrupt  because  it  displays  no  willingness  or 
courage  or  capability  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  majority 
of  social  workers  in  their  protests  against  intolerable  conditions 
and  procedures.  ...  I  most  earnestly  disagree  that  Miss  Daw- 
son  and  the  other  organized  workers  were  pushed  beyond  their 
control  by  the  strain  in  that  total  situation  of  police  interven- 
tion and  brutality.  From  the  report  there  quietly  emerges  the 
fact  that  they  kept  the  only  courageous  control  that  was  visible 
then  and  afterwards.  It  is  rather  the  report's  virtual  endorse- 
ment of  police  intervention  which  is  darkly  beyond  control,  and 
which  merits  repudiation  by  all  organized  employes  in  social 
agencies.  FRANCIS  MARTIN 

Chicago,  III. 

...  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Executive  Committee  overlooked 
the  first  essential  involved,  that  is,  the  question  of  employe 
organization.  ...  In  refusing  to  recommend  reinstatement  of 
Miss  Dawson  the  Committee  in  effect  upheld  the  action  of  the 
Home  Relief  Bureau  in  discharging  her.  Although  the  Com- 
mittee employed  the  latest  terminology  in  case-work  theory  to 
substantiate  and  rationalize  their  decisions,  the  facts  cannot  be 
concealed.  The  issue  involved  was  that  Miss  Dawson  was  dis» 
missed  for  her  activities  in  the  union.  This  can  lead  only  to 
intimidation  and  to  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  break  the  union.  .  .  .  With  due  respect  to  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  Executive  Committee,  may  I  also  point  out  that 
this  decision  fails  to  illustrate  that  social  workers  can  exert  a 
tremendous  pressure  in  the  bringing  about  of  better  social  con- 
ditions, and  to  this  end  must  organize  strongly  throughout  the 
country.  RUTH  SCOTT 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

.  .  .  Thanks  ever  so  much  for  publishing  the  report  of  the 
fence-sitting  committee  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers.  It  was  a  marvel  from  first 
to  last  in  the  nicety  of  its  balance.  Sidonia  was  right — no,  she 
was  wrong.  Bill  Hodson  was  right — no,  he  was  wrong.  Unfor- 
tunate expressions  of  fine  motives  nicely  balance  splendid  ex- 
pressions of  unfortunate  motives.  ...  In  other  words,  remem- 
ber everything  but  the  underlying  fact  that  clients  of  the  Home 
Relief  Bureau  were  brutally  beaten  by  the  police,  and  a  worker, 


aroused  by  this  police  brutality,  took  it  upon  herself  to  protest, 
with  the  result  that  she  was  fired. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  politics,  policy, 
expediency,  diplomacy,  and  good  intentions  that  barricade  the 
whole  relief  situation.  B.  G.  TOBEY 

AICP,  Bronx  Division, 
New  York 

.  .  .  Your  "impartial"  account  of  what  happened  at  Precinct 
No.  18  cannot  hide  the  class  bias  demonstrated  in  condoning 
or  justifying  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  AASW  for  its 
stand  on  this  striking  example  of  the  growing  trend  towards 
fascist  measures  on  the  part  of  the  relief  administration  of 
New  York  City.  .  .  .  This  drive  to  keep  clients  from  organ- 
izing and  presenting  their  grievances,  to  suppress  the  right  of 
relief  workers  publicly  to  protest  conditions  they  believe  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  their  clients  and  themselves  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  growth  of  fascism.  Social  workers,  like 
other  white-collar  workers,  are  beginning  to  see  that  their  in- 
terests are  the  same  as  those  of  other  exploited  groups;  that 
they  must  align  themselves  with  these  other  class-conscious 
fighters  for  a  society  in  which  the  economic  security  of  the 
masses  comes  before  all  else.  Louis  NEWMARK 

Chicago,  III. 

.  .  .  The  Executive  Committee  seems  unaware  that  the  sub- 
jects of  their  considerations  are  precisely  those  which  have  been 
battled  through  by  organized  labor  in  the  past  fifty  years,  and 
which  are  the  cause  of  particularly  acute  conflict  now.  It  is  a 
little  ingenuous  for  the  social  workers  to  consider  themselves 
a  special  case  to  which  the  usual  facts  of  employer-employe 
relationships  do  not  apply.  It  is  the  hang-over  of  the  philan- 
thropic spirit  handed  down  from  boards,  imbibed  by  social 
workers  and  imposed  in  turn  on  their  clients.  It  seems  more 
refined  to  say  "collective  relationship"  than  collective  bargain- 
ing. But  collective  bargaining  has  raised  the  standard  of  living 
and  given  organized  labor  power  to  speak  with  authority,  while 
collective  relationship  has  seen  social  workers'  salaries  reduced, 
minimum  professional  standards  destroyed,  and  is  watching  the 
loss  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  To  subscribe  to  this 
document  on  the  Dawson  Case  would  be  to  condone  these 
dangers. 

True,  we  social  workers  have  been  isolated  from  the  streams 
of  the  labor  movement.  We  have  been  occupied  with  people 
often  regarded  as  inferior,  now  known  as  "unemployables."  But 
that  worked  both  ways.  Candor  would  make  some  of  us  admit 
that,  by  and  large,  we  have  made  little  inroad  on  our  clients  in 
the  past.  If  the  premium  for  relief  meant  a  little  psychiatric 
attention,  home-making  or  whatever  the  emphasis  happened  to 
be,  the  poor  could  pay  the  price.  But  when  large  sections  of  the 
working  population  began  to  be  bottled  up  within  the  limited 
and  artificial  world  of  social  workers,  things  began  to  happen 
and  many  orthodox  social  workers  could  not  adjust  themselves 
— and  still  cannot.  Our  system  has  changed  and  we  are  be- 
wildered. We  must  arrange  our  stride  or  we  shall  be  brushed 
aside.  What  of  enduring  value  has  been  developed  in  this  latest 
of  the  professions  will  be  salvaged  and  given  a  new  lease  of  life 
by  those  workers  who  do  not  deplore  "over-identification"  with 
the  clients,  but  who  recognize  their  common  purpose  with  the 
unemployed  who  are  now  the  "relief  clients".  That  purpose  is 
not  for  social  justice  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  millenium,  but  the 
achieving  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  even  if  for  the  moment 
the  source  is  under  the  guise  of  relief  machinery. 

EMMA  S.  SCHRIEBER,  Pn.D 

Formerly  Director  of  Training 

New  Jersey  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

.  .  .  We  are  glad  to  comment  further  on  the  position  taken 
by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  AASW  on  the  Sidonia  Daw- 
son  case,  as  some  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  misunderstand 
the  position. 
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The  special  fact-finding  committee  of  the  chapter,  after  a 
full  examination  of  the  case,  did  not  feel  that  the  facts  war- 
ranted recommending  the  reinstatement  of  Miss  Dawson.  The 
Executive  Committee,  after  hearing  the  report  of  its  sub-com- 
mittee and  after  discussion,  agreed  not  to  recommend  her 
reinstatement.  We  did  believe,  however,  that  the  case  presented 
a  point  of  departure  for  the  consideration  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  personnel  practice.  Notice  was  given  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  chapter  that  the  subject  was  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  chapter  meeting,  and  a  large  number  of  the  members  were 
present.  After  the  two  reports,  one  of  the  facts  and  the  other 
of  the  implications  of  those  facts  as  seen  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, were  presented,  and  after  a  discussion,  a  motion  to 
recommend  reinstatement  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 
Your  correspondents  may  disagree  with  the  conclusion  reached, 
but  certainly  the  chapter  did  not  evade  the  issue. 

The  issue,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  one  of  police  brutality.  We 
have  stated,  we  believe  with  clarity,  our  position  on  the  use  of 
police  in  relief  administration.  The  issue  here  is  the  method 
used  by  Miss  Dawson,  herself  a  supervisory  aide,  in  making 
her  protest.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  staff  member, 
before  resorting  to  other  tactics,  to  use  appropriate  channels 
within  the  organization  in  making  a  protest.  It  is  agreed  that 
Miss  Dawson  did  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  instead  she  assisted 
in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  a  leaflet,  attacking  her 
supervisor  and  then  addressed  a  street  meeting  and  repeated 
her  attack  on  her  supervisor  and  on  other  executive  officials  of 
the  relief  administration.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  is  unjusti- 
fiable behavior  for  a  social  worker,  and  if  generally  approved 
and  adopted  by  all  staff  members  in  an  organization  of  over 
10,000  people  would  completely  disrupt  and  destroy  the  organi- 
zation and  lead  to  increased  suffering  by  those  in  need  of  relief. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  is 
involved  in  this  case.  We  have  already  recorded  our  belief  in 
this  right.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

New  York  Chapter,  AASW. 


Miss  Bailey  Challenged 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  some  rime  I  have  looked  for  a  challenge 
to  some  of  the  fine  things  Mrs.  Springer  has  written  in  The 
Survey  in  the  articles,  Miss  Bailey  Says.  I  had  expected  such  a 
challenge  to  come  from  a  professional  case  worker  who  daily 
meets  with  the  problems  treated  and  who  would  volunteer  to 
tell  of  her  difficulties  in  applying  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Miss  Bailey. 

One  would  really  expect  another  group  to  challenge  the  ideal- 
istic temper  of  this  series,  namely,  the  taxpayer.  He  might  con- 
sider the  liberal  support  of  our  clients,  who  refuse  to  conform 
to  accepted  forms  of  behavior  in  our  society,  as  an  unjust  use  of 
his  hard-earned  money. 

Such  objections  could  easily  be  met  by  simply  stating  that 
social  work  seeks  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  client  at 
any  cost.  But  as  one  interested  in  the  science  of  social  work,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  question,  is  the  best  interest  of  the  client 
promoted  when  we  are  interested  in  his  physical  needs  primar- 
ily, and  when  we  freely  give  him  material  relief  and  make  no 
effort  to  make  his  conduct  conform  to  the  accepted  standards  of 
society? 

I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  case  workers  need  to  be  re- 
peatedly reminded  that  people  differ,  and  that  their  (the  work- 
er's) particular  code  of  ethics  and  morality  cannot  be  super- 
imposed on  clients.  I  further  agree  that  material  relief  should 
not  be  used  as  a  rod,  and  the  threat  of  withholding  it,  a  means 
to  force  people  into  certain  modes  of  conduct.  People  aren't 
changed  that  way.  The  client's  welfare  should  be  promoted 
at  any  cost. 

But  should  not  case  work  seek  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
client?  The  giving  of  relief  alone  will  not  serve  to  that  end. 

Surely,  we  should  not  deprive  the  client  of  his  auto  if  it  has 


meaning  for  him.  Nor  should  we  insist  on  his  closing  his  bank 
account.  But  what  if  the  client  insists  on  purchasing  a  car  on  the 
instalment  plan  when  he  doesn't  even  own  a  plate  or  spoon  with 
which  to  eat,  or  a  bed  in  which  to  sleep?  Should  the  case 
worker  not  include  in  her  plan  a  program  to  teach  this  client 
a  sense  of  values?  Is  it  not  generally  accepted  that  the  most 
necessary  household  goods  are  more  important  in  a  family's 
life  than  an  automobile?  Again  should  not  a  family  sacrifice 
a  dog,  even  a  pet  which  has  great  sentimental  value,  if  more 
essential  things  are  wanting?  Many  recipients  of  relief  have 
warped  ideas  on  this  point  which  need  to  be  corrected. 

Or  again,  if  a  man  insists  on  "living  in  sin"  with  a  woman 
other  than  his  wife,  must  fhe  case  worker  let  him  have  his  way 
entirely?  Will  she  foster  his  best  welfare  by  merely  giving 
relief  and  hoping  for  the  best?  What  will  be  the  eventual 
effect  on  the  children  in  the  family?  Dare  we  never  challenge 
a  client's  conduct  and  lead  him  to  a  life  which  conforms  to  cer- 
tain accepted  standards? 

Mary  Richmond  has  said:  "Social  case  work  consists  of  those 
processes  which  develop  personality  through  adjustments  con- 
sciously affected,  individual  by  individual,  between  men  and 
their  social  environment."  Our  clients  will  always  have  serious 
conflicts  unless  certain  adjustments  are  made  between  them  and 
society.  Certainly,  they  cannot  expect  society  to  conform  to 
their  particular  standards.  The  adjustment  can  come  only  when 
the  client  learns  to  conform  to  a  behavior  accepted  by  society. 

Unless  case  workers  can  change  the  behavior  of  many  of  their 
clients,  and  apply  the  "processes  which  develop  personality,"  case 
work  is  futile  and  worthless.  This  is  the  hardest  way  out  of 
a  bad  situation,  but  it  is  to  my  mind  the  only  one  thaft  will 
result  in  a  permanent  solution  of  our  many  problems.  Case 
workers  are  most  successful  who  can  make  the  client  think  he 
is  getting  his  way,  when  he  really  accepts  hers.  Our  purpose 
should  be  to  make  clients  "want"  to  conform  to  accepted 
standards  of  conduct.  It  will  be  good  economy  to  engage  more 
workers  and  lighten  case  loads.  We  dare  not  sacrifice  the  very 
essence  of  case  work  when  the  load  becomes  heavy.  These 
critical  times  demand  our  best  efforts  in  effecting  proper  social 
adjustments,  not  only  in  the  giving  of  relief.  H.  J.  DAMM 

Director,  Evangelical  Social  Settlement,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

You  startle  me,  Mr.  Damm,  when  you  credit  me  with  an 
"idealist  temper."  I'm  more  often  called  a  crass  realist.  So,  as 
a  realist,  may  I  ask  this  practical  question ;  where  are  relief 
workers,  burdened  with  staggering  case  loads  and  mountains 
of  necessary  "paper  work",  to  find  the  actual  time,  assuming 
that  they  have  the  skill,  to  "apply  the  processes  which  develop 
personality"  and  thereby  change  the  behavior  of  their  clients? 
Can  they,  do  you  think,  in  a  ten-minute  interview  once  or  twice 
a  month,  "apply  a  process"  that  will  make  a  family  "want"  to 
.give  up  its  pet  dog? 

I  wonder  if  what  we  need,  more  than  processes,  isn't  better 
understanding  by  the  worker  of  why  certain  things,  a  dog  for 
instance,  are  so  important  to  a  family. 

Oh  yes,  we  dare  challenge  a  client's  conduct,  if  we  really 
know  why  he  acts  the  way  he  does,  and  we  may,  if  we  think  it 
will  do  any  good,  try  "to  lead  him  to  a  life  which  conforms  to 
certain  accepted  standards."  But  suppose  he  doesn't  lead?  Sup- 
pose the  family  decides  to  keep  the  dog  and  to  bootleg  his  bone? 
You  wouldn't,  you  say,  use  relief  as  a  rod  "to  force  people  into 
certain  modes  of  conduct."  Well,  neither  would  I.  So  you  see 
at  that  point  we  can  agree. 

We  can  agree  too  that  "it  will  be  good  economy  to  engage 
more  workers  and  lighten  the  case  loads."  But  I  cannot  agree 
that  "the  very  essence  of  case  work"  must  be  lost  just  because 
the  load  is  heavy.  It  is  at  that  very  point  that  "the  essence" 
counts  most.  And  under  the  incredible  strain  which  mass  relief 
has  imposed  on  workers  and  clients  alike  the  "essence  of  case 
work"  has,  in  my  opinion  been  widely  preserved  in  a  way  that 
is  an  everlasting  credit  to  everyone  concerned. 

"Miss  BAILEY" 
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Red  Cross  News 

TOPPING  this  month's  grist  of  Red 
Cross  news  is  the  appointment  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  of  Admiral  Gary  Grayson  as 
national  chairman  succeeding  the  late  Judge 
John  Barton  Payne.  Admiral  Grayson,  a 
Virginian,  as  was  Judge  Payne,  was  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  personal  physician.  He  has 
long  been  prominent  in  Washington  social 
and  civic  affairs  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Incorporators 
of  the  ARC.  ...  Of  much  interest  from  an- 
other angle  is  the  marriage  of  James  L. 
Fieser,  vice-chairman  of  the  ARC,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Bailey  which  took  place  in  New 
York  in  late  February.  Miss  Bailey  is  a 
social  worker  of  long  standing  who  since 
1929  has  been  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross 
at  Evansville  Ind.  .  .  .  Henry  M.  Baker, 
known  the  country  over  for  his  disaster  re- 
lief work,  has  been  made  assistant  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Branch  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, succeeding  R.  E.  Arne  who  resigned 
to  give  full  time  as  assistant  administrator 
of  the  SERA  to  which  he  has  been  "on  loan" 
for  several  months.  .  .  .  Another  staff  change 
in  the  Pacific  branch  makes  Bowen  McCoy 
director  of  war  service  in  that  area.  .  .  . 
Red  Cross  workers  in  general  will  meet  their 
new  chairman  at  the  annual  convention  to 
be  held  in  Washington  April  8-11,  where 
Admiral  Grayson  will  preside  for  the  first 
time.  .  .  .  Marie  Peterson,  of  the  nursing 
field  staff  of  the  ARC  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  director  in  Washington. 
Irma  Fortune,  with  all  sorts  of  background 
in  public-health  nursing,  has  been  added  to 
the  field  staff  and  assigned  to  the  eastern 
area.  .  .  .  Lucille  Boylan  whose  twenty- 
year  association  with  the  Red  Cross  touched 
almost  every  phase  of  its  program,  died  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Columbus  of  a  tropical 
infection  incurred  on  a  recent  world  tour 
in  the  course  of  which  she  served  as  an 
American  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
ference at  Tokio. 

DR.  ERNST  KAHN  of  Frankfort,  Germany 
well-known  housing  authority  and  member 
of  the  group  of  European  experts  who  after  a 
tour  of  the  country  wrote  A  Housing  Program 
for  the  United  States  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  Officials,  will  give  a  series 
of  ten  lectures  on  housing  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  66  West  12  Street,  New 
York,  beginning  March  18. 

THE  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
will  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla.,  April  29-May  3. 
The  theme:  The  Home— The  Index  to  Na- 
tional Life. 

WILLARD  EARL  GIVENS,  former  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  is  now  in- 
stalled as  secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  succeeding  J.  W.  Crabtree. 


Reeves  as  director  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare  of  New  Mexico  and  also  as 
state  relief  administrator.  Miss  Reeves  has 
been  director  of  the  bureau  since  its  organ- 
ization ten  years  ago.  Lillian  Franzen,  with 
the  Bureau  for  seven  years  and  supervisor  of 
the  social-service  division  of  the  ERA,  has 
also  resigned.  Major  0.  E.  Braught,  re- 
gional field  representatives  of  the  FERA,  is 
directing  and  reorganizing  the  New  Mexican 
relief  work,  his  first  act  being  to  divorce  the 
State  ERA  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Wel- 
fare. 

J.  L.  GILLIN,  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  state  pardon  board. 

THE  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  gave  a  dinner  in 
New  York  in  February  in  honor  of  Arthur 
B.  Spingarn  and  his  twenty-one  years  of 
service  as  chairman  of  its  national  legal 
committee. 

OF  interest  to  more  than  Florida  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  Conrad  Van  Hyning  as  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare  in  that  state  suc- 
ceeding Ruth  W.  Atkinson  who,  under  the 
reorganization,  becomes  director  of  child- 
welfare  activities.  Mr.  Van  Hyning,  in  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  identified  with  the 
New  York  COS,  the  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association  and  the  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  with  the  New  York 
TERA,  latterly  as  assistant  executive  di- 
rector. 

THE  New  York  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare has  "borrowed"  Douglas  Falconer  from 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — they  say 
for  six  months,  but  you  never  know  about 
such  things  these  days — to  act  as  assistant 
director  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  with 
special  attention  to  problems  of  home  relief 
and  unattached  men,  of  which,  needless  to 
say,  the  Bureau  has  plenty. 

THE  New  York  Training  School  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  has  called  Brigadier  Norman 
Marshall  from  Atlanta  to  the  post  of  prin- 
cipal. 

EVEN  in  the  unlikely  purlieus  of  the  New 
York  City  department  of  hospitals  romance 
has  raised  its  head  for  it  now  seems  that 
the  reason  for  the  retirement  of  Marian  Rott- 
man,  R.N.,  director  of  the  division  of  nurs- 
ing, (see  The  Survey,  February  193 S,  page 
64-)  was  her  engagement  and  impending  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Mark  Fleming,  general  medical 
superintendent  of  the  department. 

THE  new  relief  administrator  in  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeding Adj.  Gen.  Frank  J.  Henderson,  is 
William  A.  Walls,  of  Kent,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  duties  as  city  superintendent 
of  schools.  Mr.  Walls  says:  "It  is  the  gov- 
ernor's idea  and  my  own  that  this  relief  job 
be  administered  on  a  humanitarian  and 
common  sense  basis."  A  newspaper  dispatch 
from  Columbus  announces  the  appointment 
by  Governor  Davey  of  Oakley  Spaght  of 


Akron,  a  former  member  of  the  legislature, 
as  assistant  welfare  director.  "The  governor," 
says  the  dispatch,  "intended  to  appoint  him 
liquor  control  director  but  a  constitutional 
provision  stopped  it." 

DENVER  has  a  new  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, outgrowth  of  the  effort  of  leaders  for  a 
more  closely  integrated  community  welfare 
program.  It  is  financed  for  the  time  being  by 
the  Community  Chest.  Dean  B.  D.  Dagwell 
of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  is  the  president. 
Pueblo  also  has  a  new  council,  its  president, 
Rabbi  Maurice  Zigmond. 

THE  American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers  announces  the  appointment  of  Mary 
M.  Maxwell,  at  present  director  of  the  social 
service  department  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
Hospitals,  Iowa  City,  as  its  executive  secre- 
tary. 

THE  National  Youth  Week  Committee,  35 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  announces  the 
dates,  April  27-May  4  for  its  annual  observ- 
ance and  offers  to  everyone  interested  a 
manual  of  suggestions  for  local  programs. 

Or  Else  by  Mirrors 

OF  course  rural  social  workers  take  it  in 
their  stride,  but  some  of  the  things  they 
have  to  know  these  days  fill  city  folk  with 
awe  and  amazement.  For  instance,  what 
case  worker  in  Chicago  or  New  York  could 
tell  off-hand  what  constitutes  a  unit  of  live 
stock — and  that's  pretty  important  these 
days  when  the  FERA  fixes  ten  units  of 
stock  as  a  basis  toward  self-support  of  a 
relief  family.  Well,  we  didn't  know  either 
till  we  caught  it  in  an  FERA  release,  and 
we  still  think  it's  pretty  complicated.  One 
cow  is  a  unit,  and  so  is  one  horse,  which 
seems  fair  enough,  but  it  takes  two  head  of 
young  stock  to  make  a  unit,  or  five  hogs, 
seven  sheep  or  a  hundred  chickens.  We  don't 
know  how  they  figure  it,  but  if  we  were  a 
chicken  we'd  have  something  to  say  about 
such  disproportionate  representation.  Though 
maybe  they  do  it  by  collective  bargaining. 

PROF.  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  of  Columbia 
University,  has  added  to  his  multitudinous 
other  duties — including  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Survey  Associates — that  of  counsel 
to  the  New  York  City  Charter  Revision 
Commission. 

JANE  ADDAMS  will  be  the  central  figure  at 
the  observance  of  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  lor  Peace  and  Freedom  to  be 
held  in  Washington  on  May  2.  Miss  Ad- 
dams  helped  to  found  the  League  in  1915 
at  The  Hague,  was  its  first  president  and  is 
now  its  honorary  international  president. 
The  anniversary  observance,  of  which  Anna 
Wilmarth  Ickes  is  chairman,  will  include  an 
afternoon  meeting  in  honor  of  the  founders 
and  a  dinner  organized  as  a  tribute  to  Miss 
Addams. 

THE  International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion announces  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
stitute for  Training  in  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration which  is  offering  a  series  of  five  ex- 
tension courses  for  men-on-the-job,  in  line 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel  (see 
Uncle  Sam's  Service  by  Luther  Gulick,  The 
Survey,  February  1935,  page  43.)  The  first 
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WORKER  WANTED 


Position  open  in  child  placing  agency  (or  man 
experienced  in  case  work  with  boys.  Give 
full  particulars.  7274  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  trained,  Institution  for 
problem  children.  Knowledge  and  experience 
psychiatric  case  work,  nursing  dietetics, 
economics,  school  administration,  wishes 
position  with  school,  social  organization,  wel- 
fare or  community  house.  7267  SURVEY. 


CASE  WORKER  (Executive)  desires  change. 
Family  Welfare,  Medical  Social  Work,  or 
Community  Welfare.  References.  7265 
SURVEY. 


Is  there  a  Settlement  House  or  Community  Centre 
that  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  a  young  man,  college  graduate, 
social  work  training,  five  years  experience  in 
group  work  and  camping?  Beginning  July 
or  September.  7269  SURVEY. 


Man  with  many  years  experience  as  disciplinarian, 
military  instruction  and  supervisor  of  boys  in 
Orphan  Homes,  would  like  to  make  change. 
7273  SURVEY. 


Young  woman.  University  of  Pittsburgh  gradu- 
ate, experience  in  unemployment  relief  work, 
desires  position  in  a  social  organization. 
7275  SURVEY. 


Single  man,  35  years,  6'  7",  180  Ibs.,  16  years 
experience  Boys'  Work,  Delinquent  and  de- 
pendent organizations,  camps.  Scoutwork. 
Desire  change,  good  reason,  congenial  posi- 
tion desired.  Present  salary  $1,800  plus 
maintenance.  7268  SURVEY. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  Msi«  in  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 

THE  HUGHES  ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

Photo  Engraving  Specialists,  140  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Plates  that  print.  Ask  the  Survey 
about  us.  Platemakers  for  Survey  Midmonthly 
and  Survey  Graphic. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE  " 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 

write 

THE  SURVEY 

Book  Department 

112  East  19th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 
130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
18  East  41st  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates :  76c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  (3.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Social  Workers !  If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of 
developments  in  the  field  of  low  cost  housing 
read  the  Housing  News  Letter.  Besides  current 
news  of  public  and  private  housing,  it  contains 
a  bibliography  of  new  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles.  Annual  subscription  f  1 : 
Housing  Section,  Welfare  Council,  122  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


course,  now  ready,  is,  The  Organization  and 

Functions    of    Municipal    Government.  For 

full  information  address  the  Institute,  850 
East  58  Street,  Chicago. 

ROSWELL  H.  JOHNSON  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  is  in  Honolulu  engaged  in  his 
new  duties  as  director  of  the  social-hygiene 
department  of  Palama  Settlement  and  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

FIFTY-TWO  Chicagoans  have  been  appointed 
an  advisory  board  to  cooperate  with  the  PWA 
in  the  establishment  of  the  three  slum-clear- 
ance and  low-cost-housing  projects  planned 
for  that  city.  Among  them  are  Jane  Addams, 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Edith  Abbott,  Grace 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Emmons  Elaine,  Joel  T.  Hunter, 
Mary  McDowell,  Alfred  Stern,  Dr.  Graham 
Taylor,  Lea  Taylor  and  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr. 

THE  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  Amer- 
ica has  a  new  field  worker  in  Lydia  Eicher 
Haystead,  formerly  with  the  Joint  Vocational 
Service. 

THE  Atlanta  Community  Chest  has  lost  its 
executive,  Frank  Miller,  to  the  Fulton 
County  Public  Welfare  Commission  which  is 
charged  with  organizing  a  public-welfare  de- 
partment for  the  city  and  county  jointly. 
The  commission  has  already  taken  over 
local  unemployables  from  the  FERA  and 


will  assume  an  increasing  responsibility  for 
relief  as  its  organization  develops. 

SYBIL  CAMPBELL,  who  used  to  be  on  the 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  is 
the  new  executive  secretary  of  the  Houston 
Social  Hygiene  Committee,  which  Dr. 
Valeria  H.  Parker  of  the  national  committee 
set  going  in  the  course  of  a  ten  months  stay 
in  Texas. 

Two  years  of  steady,  three-days-a-week  vol- 
unteer service  has  qualified  Ruth  Whitney 
Collins  for  a  staff  appointment  with  the 
Yonkers  COS  as  second-year  case-worker-in- 
training. 

CHICAGO  may  have  a  new  mayor — and  those 
in  the  know  say  there  is  a  good  fighting 
chance — in  the  person  of  Prof.  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, economist  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  has  been  nominated  by  petition  to  head 
a  fusion  ticket.  His  platform  includes,  among 
other  things,  restoration  of  educational  facili- 
ties, police  not  to  be  used  as  strike-breakers 
and  vigorous  administration  of  relief  without 
graft.  The  election  is  in  April. 

DEATHS 

SETTLEMENT  people  of  her  generation  have 
many  grateful  memories  of  Cornelia  F. 
Bradford  who  died  recently.  She  sprang 
from  the  early  Mayflower  settlers  and  felt 
a  part  of  the  America  of  her  day  in  which 


she  did  her  valued  part  to  keep  the  tradi- 
tion of  equal  opportunity  and  democracy 
alive.  She  did  spade  work  in  New  Jersey, 
establishing  the  first  settlement  in  that  state 
which  is  cherished  as  Whittier  House.  It 
was  Miss  Bradford,  primarily,  who  gave  dis- 
tinction to  the  House  and  to  the  social 
causes  which  she  was  always  ready  to  urge 
upon  a  frequently  indifferent  community. 

Many  social  agencies  sprang  from  her  in- 
terest and  the  respect  in  which  she  was  held. 
She  was  active  in  the  Legal  Aid  Association, 
a  leader  in  the  Consumers'  League  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  organized  Aid  of  New  Jersey. 
She  was  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  her  city  and  for  four 
years  served  on  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians. 

Though  to  many  people  her  work  was 
isolated,  there  were  multitudes  who  were 
proud  to  be  associated  with  her  and  who 
admired  her  courage,  her  foresight  and  her 
great  common  sense. — L.  D.  W. 

SOCIAL  workers  the  country  over  were 
shocked  and  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Victor  R.  Manning  which  occurred  on 
February  12  following  an  internal  hemorrage. 
Mr.  Manning  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America  for  eight 
years,  recently  as  financial  secretary.  He  was 
also  treasurer  of  the  National  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council. 
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SO  THEY  SAY 

Democracy  is  a  fine  thing  to  play  with  in  good  weather. — 
Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet. 

The  answer  to  the  dole  is  wages. — William  Hodson,  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare,  New  York. 

The  United  States  must  take  its  finger  off  the  trigger  of 
huge  munition  plants. — Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye,  North  Dakota. 

The  worst  thing  about  relief  is  that  it  is  needed. — Walter 
West,  executive  secretary,  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

In  1935  economics  means  politics  and  politics  means  eco- 
nomics.— Felix  Frankfurter,  Harvard  Law  School,  to  National 
Consumers  League. 

There  is  today  a  widespread  impatience  with  what  is  known, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  as  "social  work." — Milton  MacKaye 
in  The  New  Yorker. 

We  should  be  eternally  vigilant  against  attempts  to  check 
the  expression  of  opinions  that  we  loathe. — The  late  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  very  broad  distinction  between 
going  to  school  and  getting  an  education. — Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president,  Columbia  University. 

Academic  freedom  should  mean  the  freedom  of  the  learner 
to  learn  and  not  the  freedom  of  the  professor  to  profess. — 
John  W.  Studebaker,  US  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Slavery  guarantees  a  large  measure  of  social  security  but  no 
freedom;  the  wage  system  affords  a  large  measure  of  personal 
freedom  but  no  security. — George  E.  Sokolsky  in  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

When  the  government  takes  over  all  the  charity  there  isn't 
anything  for  the  religious  people  to  do  but  go  to  church  in 
their  best  clothes  .  .  .  and  sing  out  of  the  songbooks. — Governor 
Eugene  Talmadge,  Georgia. 

Upon  American  soil  may  be  determined  the  issue  of  whether 
in  a  machine  age  spiritual  freedom  and  planned  social  organiza- 
tion for  economic  ends  can  exist  together. — Katherine  F.  Len- 
root,  chief,  US  Children's  Bureau. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  our  sympathy  for  the  distressed  should 
not  prevent  a  cold,  sober  realization  of  the  danger  in  large-scale 
and  governmentally  administered  kindness. — Richard  Whitney, 
president,  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

If  the  intellectuals  are  to  hold  the  educational  frontier 
against  the  hordes  of  people  guided  by  their  emotions,  they 
ought  at  least  to  understand  these  emotions. — Eleanor  Rowland 
Wembridge,  Cleveland,  to  American  Council  of  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Associations. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  and  believed  even  by  some  labor 
leaders,  that  low  wages  were  brought  about  by  the  depression; 
it  is  much  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  depression  was 
brought  about  by  low  wages. — Edward  A.  Filene,  Boston,  in  an 
open  letter  to  Matthew  Wall. 

Queen  Elizabeth  started  something  when  she  used  the  word 
"pauper,"  and  we're-  about  to  do  the  same  thing.  Now  I  know 
"unemployable"  is  our  latest  word,  and  I  know  how  we  love  our 
words.  But  don't  let's  say  it  from  so  many  platforms. — Frank 
Bant,  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

The  self-help,  production-for-use  organizations  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  America  are  of  temporary  use  in  the  muddle  of  destitu- 
tion, but  I  do  not  regard  them  as  signifying  anything  more 
than  the  merest  ambulance  work. — Fred  Henderson,  British 
Labor  Party;  author,  The  Economic  Consequences  of  Power 
Production. 

We  have  all  been  looking  for  security  in  externals,  in  pieces 
of  machinery.  In  most  of  it  we  have  been  escaping  from  our- 
selves, sometimes  to  old-age  pensions,  sometimes  to  employment 
insurance,  sometimes  to  Denmark  or  to  primitive  peoples,  but 
always  escaping  from  ourselves. — Dr.  James  S.  Plant  to  New 
Jersey  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


"A  horde  of  despairing,  disgruntled  men,  milling  aimlessly  about  an  over-crowded  prison-yard." 
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American  Prisons— Houses  of  Idleness 


By  JAMES  V.  BENNETT 


MOST  American  state  prisons  are  now  merely  vast 
idle  houses  filled  with  a  horde  of  despairing,  dis- 
couraged, disgruntled  men,  milling  aimlessly  about 
an  overcrowded  prison  yard.  Take  a  peep  at  San  Quentin  if 
you  don't  believe  it,  where  5800  men  are  immured  in  an 
institution  built  for  2500,  with  eight  hours  of  real  work 
daily  for  only  about  one  sixth  of  the  population ;  or  drop  into 
the  yard,  if  you've  nerve  enough,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  where 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  6000  inmates  have  a  job  which 
is  anything  more  than  busy  work.  Look  over  the  wall  at  the 
"reformatory"  at  Frankfort,  Ken.,  where  the  only  outlet  for 
the  energies  of  3000  prisoners  is  a  small  shop  employing  less 
than  200  men,  and  then  ask  yourself  if  unemployment  is 
worse  on  the  Bowery  than  in  "The  Big  Stir". 

The  situation  was  bad  enough  two  years  ago  when  a  sur- 
vey by  the  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  that  some- 
thing like  52  percent  of  the  inmates  of  all  state  and  federal 
penitentiaries  were  alleged  to  be  occupied  in  some  form  of 
industry,    agriculture,    road-making,    reforestation,    and    the 
like.  But  it  is  far  worse  today  when  out  of  the  160,000  men 
in  the  prisons  of  this  country  less  than  20,000  have  any 
kind   of   employment 
other  than  time-wasting 
and    energy-consuming 
tasks  connected  with  the 
maintenance   of    the    in- 
stitution  in   which   they 
are  incarcerated. 

The  reasons  our  pris- 
ons have  become  merely 
vast  idle  houses  are  too 
complicated  and  involved 
to  be  reviewed  in  detail 
here.  The  grim,  deplor- 
able story  of  the  convict 
labor  problem  can  be 


1 HE  whole  system  of  prison  industries,  never 
adequate,  is  today  so  demoralized  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  prison  population,  the  country  over,  is 
spending  its  time  in  corroding  idleness.  What  has 
happenedto  prison  industries  under  the  operation  of 
the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  and  under  the  codification 
of  industry  is  here  described  by  the  secretary  of  the 
newly  formed  Prison  Labor  Authority  who  is 
also  assistant  director  of  the  US  Prison  Bureau 
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easily  traced  through  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  Convict  Labor,  beginning  with  the  masterful 
treatise  of  Commissioner  Carrol  D.  Wright  in  1885,  the 
writings  of  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Prof.  Louis  N.  Robinson, 
the  Annals  of  the  American  Prison  Association  and  innumer- 
able magazine  articles  and  texts  on  criminology. 

Fifty  years  of  agitation  by  labor  and  manufacturers  finally 
brought  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  which 
became  effective  just  one  year  ago.  This  federal  statute, 
modeled  after  the  Wilson  Intoxicating  Liquor  Act,  was  de- 
signed to  divest  prison-made  goods  of  their  interstate  char- 
acter and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the  individual  states  to 
regulate  and  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  prison 
products.  During  the  year  in  which  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act 
has  been  effective  there  have  been  only  a  few  minor  prosecu- 
tions under  the  state  statutes  it  was  framed  to  implement. 
One  of  these  is  now  on  appeal  and  will  probably  reach  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  next  October.  But  the 
Act  has  had  a  tremendous  psychological  effect  upon  those 
who  formerly  sold  prison  products  in  the  open  market.  All 
the  big  distributors  have  refused  to  handle  prison  products, 

most  of  the  prison  con- 
tractors have  walked  out, 

and  only  in  a  few  of  the 

states  is  any  real  attempt 
made  to  market  prison 
products  Jo  anyone  ex- 
cept farmers  who  pur- 
chase the  binder-twine 
made  in  mid-western 
prisons. 

To  the  confusion  and 
indecision  caused  by  the 
Hawes-Cooper  Act  there 
have  been  added  many 
problems  arising  from 
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the  codification  of  industry.  About  a  year  ago  when  efforts 
were  being  made  through  NRA  codes  to  outlaw  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  prison-made  merchandise,  a  group  of 
prison  officials  drafted  and  the  President  approved  a  Prison 
Labor  Compact  of  Fair  Competition.  At  the  same  time  he 
approved  the  compact  the  President  appointed  as  his  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Prison  Labor  Authority  Sam  A.  Lewisohn, 
of  New  York,  to  represent  industry,  Thorsten  Sellin  to 
represent  consumers,  and  Thomas  A.  Rickert  to  represent 
labor.  The  compact  provided  in  essence  that  goods  made  in 
prison  and  offered  on  the  open  market  should  not  be  sold 
at  less  than  current  market  prices  and  that  whenever  a  con- 
tractor operated  in  prison  the  state  should  receive  for  the 
labor  of  its  prisoners  an  amount  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
overhead  and  labor  necessarily  paid  by  competing  private  in- 
dustry. Although  everyone  familiar  with  the  situation  admits 
that  the  compact  has  effectively  prevented  the  sale  of  prison- 
made  goods  in  such  manner  or  at  such  prices  as  to  depress 
the  standards  of  private  industry  and  free  labor,  vigorous  ob- 
jections continued  to  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  on  the 
open  market. 

THE  principal  objectors  were  the  members  of  the  Cotton 
Garment  Industry  and  the  Cordage  Institute.  For  some 
years  the  chief  prison  products  have  been  men's  work  clothes 
and  binder-twine.  The  former  were  made  under  the  contract- 
labor  system  and  the  latter  was  made  by  the  state  itself  and 
sold  mostly  to  farmers  within  its  own  boundaries.  The  fight 
became  so  intense  within  the  cotton-garment  industry  and 
the  advantages  of  using  prison  labor  so  insignificant  that  four 
of  the  biggest  prison  contractors  agreed  to  abandon  their 
prison  factories  and  walked  out  leaving  the  prisoners  in  idle- 
ness and  prison  administrators  without  a  substitute.  A  few 
of  them  have  installed  or  leased  machinery  of  their  own  and 
have  continued  fitfully  to  try  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
placed  in  their  path  by  organized  pressure  groups.  The  real 
situation,  however,  can  be  readily  grasped  when  it  is  realized 
that  a  year  ago  about  19,500  prisoners  were  engaged  in  the 
cotton-garment  industry  while  on  March  1,  1935,  only  2543 
had  employment  in  this  line.  It  is  also  extremely  interesting 
to  know  that  throwing  upwards  of  18,000  prisoners  out  of 
work  has  not  increased  employment  in  the  Cotton  Garment 
Industry.  Along  in  October  the  NRA  found  there  had  been 
no  substantial  reemployment  in  this  subdivision  of  the  needle 
industry  and  ordered  a  reduction  of  working  hours  from  40 
to  36.  This  order  was  bitterly  contested  by  the  industry 
which  claimed  they  could  not  reduce  hours  and  increase  costs 
due  to  the  growing  amount  of  competition  from  prison  labor. 
An  injunction  was  sought  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  to  restrain  federal  officials  from  prosecuting 
those  who  violated  the  order  and  to  make  a  mandatory  order 
forbidding  the  issuance  by  NRA  authorities  of  the  Blue 
Eagle  Prison  Compact  label.  The  Court  found  that  prison 
competition  had  decidedly  decreased,  that  great  effort  was 
being  made  to  bring  about  fair  competition  from  prison 
labor,  and  refused  to  rule  that  the  compact  label  be  not 
issued.  In  denying  the  injunction  Judge  Adkins  also  indi- 
cated that  he  was  convinced  there  had  been  little  reemploy- 
ment in  the  cotton-garment  industry.  Technological  improve- 
ments in  the  needle  trades  have  been  so  rapid  that  a  shortening 
of  hours  has  brought  little  or  no  relief  to  the  worker.  When 
labor  costs  were  low  there  was  little  need  for  improving 
methods  and  equipment,  but  when  hours  were  shortened  and 
wages  increased  the  manufacturers  called  in  the  efficiency 
experts,  rearranged  their  plants  on  the  so-called  unit  system, 
and  purchased  high-speed  equipment.  Within  a  year's  time 


operating  speeds  have  been  increased  from  3000  to  5000 
stitches  per  minute,  new  high-speed  double  and  triple  needle 
machines  have  been  perfected  and  straight-line  production 
systems  installed.  The  greedy  machines  have  swallowed  the 
jobs  formerly  allocated  to  prisoners. 

The  manufacture  of  binder-twine  in  state-owned  prison 
shops  has  continued  although  there  has  been  about  a  25  per- 
cent decrease  in  prison  production  due  to  shorter  hours. 
Prices  have  been  fairly  stable  and  commercial  costs  given 
reasonable  protection.  But  never  before  in  the  history  of 
American  penology  has  there  been  so  much  enforced  idleness 
in  prison.  No  suitable  substitute  has  been  found  for  the  con- 
tract-labor system.  The  so-called  state-use  plan  has  not  been 
effective  because  there  have  been  no  monies  in  state  treasuries 
to  install  machinery  and  equipment  to  make  articles  needed  by 
the  state  and  opposition  has  prevented  the  orderly  development 
of  plans  to  make  in  prison  the  things  the  state  buys.  Prisoners 
have  been  taken  off  road  construction  because  federal-aid 
funds  are  not  available  on  any  project  which  uses  prison 
labor.  The  building  trades  have  been  most  vociferous  in 
opposing  the  use  of  prison  labor  even  on  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  in  which  the  prisoners  are  themselves  housed. 
The  PWA  cannot  allot  funds  for  use  on  any  project  which 
uses  convict  labor  and  so  the  amazing  spectacle  has  been  pre- 
sented of  prisoners  sitting  in  the  yard  watching  free  workers 
repair  or  construct  the  cell  blocks  in  which  they  live. 

Old  Man  Depression  has  certainly  hit  the  prisons  a  terrible 
wallop.  He's  given  a  staggering  blow  to  free  industry  of 
course  by  knocking  perhaps  30  percent  of  the  workers  out 
of  a  job  but  he  has  also  knocked  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
prisoners  in  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  out  of  any  real, 
constructive,  industrial  occupation.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
ingenious  wardens  are  finding  means  of  occupying  a  sizable 
portion  of  their  prisoners  on  "maintenance" — peeling  pota- 
toes, scrubbing  floors,  drill  details  and  the  like.  For  instance, 
one  man  "maintains"  an  electric  motor  which  requires,  at 
most,  a  shot  of  oil  once  a  day;  another  has  the  job  of  keeping 
the  salt  shakers  in  an  absolute  straight  line  down  the  rows 
of  mess  tables.  It  is  surprising  how  many  men  can  be  kept 
superficially  occupied  "taking  in  their  own  wash". 

DAD  as  this  situation  is,  it  is  much  worse  in  the  jails  and 
•^  the  institutions,  ironically  called,  workhouses.  Out  of 
the  approximately  3000  lock-ups,  jails,  and  workhouses  in 
this  country  there  are  just  six  where  there  is  any  semblance 
of  a  constructive  employment  program.  All  in  all,  American 
prisons,  jails,  chain-gangs,  workhouses,  lock-ups  and  other 
places  of  detention  take  upwards  of  400,000  men  and  women 
out  of  the  competitive  labor  field,  lock  them  up  for  a  while 
and  then  turn  them  loose  again  handicapped  not  only  by 
their  prison  record  but  by  an  industrial  atrophy  which  makes 
most  of  them  unemployable. 

In  Kentucky  the  prisoners  play  a  makeshift  game  of  pool 
in  the  old  shop  buildings;  in  Oklahoma  the  young  men  in  the 
reformatory  are  disciplined  if  they  carry  at  one  time  more 
than  two  small  rocks  from  the  pile  to  the  crusher;  in  Iowa 
the  prisoners  are  enlarging  the  yard  by  pecking  endlessly 
away  with  hand  tools  at  a  limestone  bank  150  feet  high; 
in  Ohio  500  men  must  sit  all  day  long  on  benches  in  the  idle 
house;  in  Pennsylvania  two  thirds  of  the  inmates  are  idle  and 
the  only  relief  to  an  intolerable  day  is  through  expanding 
exercise  and  recreation ;  in  Virginia  the  road-camp  system  is 
endangered;  in  West  Virginia  700  prisoners  were  taken  off 
road  construction  to  mill  around  a  yard  already  overcrowded 
with  idle  men.  And  so  goes  the  long-dreary  record  of  prison 
slothfulness. 
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The  harassed  prison  administrator  does  not  know  where 
to  turn.  He  understands  the  background  of  the  riots  at  Canon 
City  (Col.,)  Auburn,  Cherry  Hill  (Pa.,)  Leavenworth  and 
the  holocaust  at  Columbus,  and  does  everything  possible  to 
reduce  the  idleness  which  he  knows  breeds  only  despair, 
perversion  and  industrial  incompetency  among  the  pent-up 
groups  in  his  custody,  some  of  whom  are  hopeful,  some  un- 
regenerate.  Surveys  of  vocational-training  possibilities  have 
shown  him  that  only  about  12  percent  of  his  men  can  be 
occupied  in  trade  schools.  All  of  the  others  are  already 
equipped  with  a  trade,  are  rooted  in  rural  communities  where 
they  can  do  only  farming  or  common  labor,  are  serving  too 
short  a  sentence  to  make  an  attempt  at  trade  training  worth 
while,  or  are  so  handicapped  mentally  or  physicially  that  they 
cannot  possibly  learn  a  skilled  vocation.  After  all  there  are 
relatively  few  jobs  which  require  formal  training  other  than 
"on  the  job"  training  by  foremen.  Moreover,  the  prison  man 
asks  why  should  he  spend  his  limited  appropriations  teaching 
men  trades  in  which  they  cannot  possibly  find  employment, 
or  from  which  they  are  barred  by  craft  rules. 

If  there  is  no  alternative  to  useless  dawdling,  no  method 
of  habituating  prisoners  to  useful  work,  then  we  may  as  well 
despair  of  reforming  the  prisoner  and  admit  he  will  return 
to  crime  as  the  only  practical  way  of  existing.  A  way  out, 
however,  has  recently  been  suggested  which  has  the  merit 
at  least  of  being  bold  and  forthright.  The  NRA,  beset  by  the 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  those 
prison  administrators  who  said  their  states  could  not  and 
would  not  continue  to  maintain  prisoners  in  idleness,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  N.  Ulman, 
W.  Jett  Lauck,  and  Frank  Tannenbaum  to  investigate  the 
problem.  While  this  committee  found  that  the  Prison  Labor 
Compact  had  been  honestly  and  conscientiously  administered, 
it  concluded,  nevertheless,  that  the  only  permanent  solution 
to  the  prison-labor  problem  would  be  found  in  the  universal 
adoption  of  a  real  state-use  system — the  manufacture  of  goods 
in  prison  only  for  state,  county  and  other  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions and  agencies.  It  recognized  that  the  states  did  not 
have  the  funds  or  the  personnel  to  put  this  system  into  opera- 


tion immediately  and,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  federal 
government  through  the  PWA  set  aside  $50  million  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  during  the  transitional  period  the  FERA 
absorb  at  least  part  of  the  prison  products.  It  also  demanded 
a  closed  and  protected  state-market  for  the  prison  products 
with  no  exceptions  either  in  road  building,  manufacture  of 
school  furniture,  printing,  or  in  any  other  of  the  fields  which 
have  heretofore  been  barred  to  the  prisoner,  through  dis- 
criminatory legislation  obtained  by  interested  groups. 

The  proposal  that  the  states  adopt  adequate  state-use  laws 
and  limit  the  sale  of  prison  products  on  the  open  market  in 
return  for  federal  aid  in  setting  up  state-use  industries  and 
a  broad  program  of  vocational  education  and  welfare  work 
in  prisons,  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  prison  leaders 
of  the  country.  The  Ulman  plan  has  its  drawbacks  of  course, 
and  may  seem  Utopian  to  practical  men  who  do  not  believe 
Uncle  Sam  is  a  Santa  Claus,  who  know  that  the  battle 
against  prison  labor  will  not  disappear  as  soon  as  the  states 
stop  selling  in  the  open  market  and  who  realize  the  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  operating  a  number  of  small 
industries  with  the  character  of  labor  available  in  the  prison 
in  competition  with  large-scale  specialized  industries  manned 
with  skilful,  intelligent,  and  ambitious  free  men.  But  the 
Ulman  report  does  point  a  way  out  and  does  give  the  warden 
and  the  prisoner  some  hope. 

The  reply  of  the  Prison  Labor  Authority  to  the  Ulman 
report,  which  was  prepared  by  Thornsten  Sellin,  Col.  John 
J.  Hannan  and  Stephen  B.  Hunter,  urged  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  government  corporation  with  a  modest  capital 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations,  do  the  research  work  con- 
nected with  the  program  and  prepare  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. The  whole  matter  is  now  pending  before  the  NRA,  the 
FERA,  and  other  government  agencies  and  officials  con- 
cerned. It  looks  as  though  there  was  a  real  possibility  that 
some  action  would  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  constructive 
solution.  Unless  some  such  scheme  is  effectuated  the  guerilla 
warfare  which  has  heretofore  marked  this  problem  will  again 
break  forth  with  inevitably  disastrous  repercussions  on  the 
social  order. 


Behind  the  Pressure  Groups 

By  EDGAR  HARE,  JR. 
Assistant  Executive  Director,  Emergency  Relief  Board,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


EVER  since  my  days  as  a  volunteer  visitor  I  have  been 
saying  to  complaining  relief  recipients,  "I  agree  with 
you,  but  I  can't  do  anything  about  it."  Relief  workers, 
from  executive  directors  down,  have  been,  and  are,  carrying 
out  rules,  instructions  and  policies  which  have  been  formu- 
lated by  somebody  higher  up,  and  the  clients  have  to  take  the 
result — and  like  it.  This  procedure  wherein  a  staff  executes 
the  rulings  of  a  board  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  and  efficient  administration  of  relief. 

But  what  have  these  methods  developed  in  this  nation  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people?  They  have  de- 
veloped a  class  composed  of  millions  of  the  aforementioned 
people  (whom  the  government  is  of,  by,  and  for)  economically 
and  socially  no  better  than  chattel  slaves — millions  of  free 
people  who  are  told  what  they  must  eat  and  wear  and  drink 
(they  kick  over  the  traces  here  occasionally)  and  where  they 
shall  live,  and  what  kind  of  work — if  any — they  shall  do, 
regardless  of  training  or  desire.  These  methods  have  developed 


a  situation  which  makes  1776  look  like  Utopia— they  have 
developed  in  its  worst  manifestation,  in  our  much  vaunted 
democracy,  an  unspeakable  tyranny — regimentation  without 
representation. 

This  regimentation  which  I  refer  to  is  not  the  meaningless 
scare  word  used  by  big  business  and  finance  and  other  reac- 
tionaries to  characterize  the  social  accomplishments,  real  or 
imagined,  of  the  New  Deal.  Nor  is  it  the  regimentation  into 
which  industry  drives  its  armies  of  low-wage  workers,  con- 
trolling time,  actions,  homes,  and  even  spending.  No, — it's 
worse.  It  is  a  regimentation  of  disinherited  men,  a  strict, 
despotic  control  over  the  lives  of  millions  whose  cherished 
semblance  of  independence  has  been  lost  and  whose  very  bread 
and  butter  depends  on  obedience  and  conformity. 

Relief  is  a  tyranny  not  only  because  of  its  pitiful  inade- 
quacy, but  more  truly  because  it  is  a  we  to  them  proposition 
(or  they  to  us  if  you  happen  to  be  on  the  receiving  end)  en- 
tirely divorced  from  the  democratic  principle  of  self-rule.  In 
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spite  of  any  theorizing  or  rationalizing  to  the  contrary,  the  re- 
lief clients  have  been  segregated  into  a  separate  class,  and  as  a 
class  disinherited.  Administration  of  relief  is  not  a  democratic 
process  in  which  the  governed  make  their  own  rules  or  even 
have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  rules.  No  law,  no  statute, 
no  regulation  so  much  affects  the  life  or  well-being  of  a  re- 
lief client  as  the  policies  of  the  state  and  local  relief  boards 
under  which  he  lives ;  and  in  the  formulating  and  executing 
of  these  policies  the  relief  client  is  the  one  person  who  has  no 
voice.  The  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  politician,  the  club  woman 
and  a  few  other  solid  citizens  sit  on  the  boards,  and  the  client 
takes  the  consequences.  In  general,  the  members  of  the  relief 
boards  have  a  distinct  (although  not  usually  admitted)  su- 
perior class  feeling;  they  have  fantastic,  if  any,  ideas  concern- 
ing the  reason  for  unemployment  relief;  they  know  nothing 
of  the  day-by-day  problems  of  unemployed  persons;  and  they 
have  the  most  amazing  theories  on  how  little  per  week  it  takes 
to  support  a  family. 

The  philosophy  behind  relief  giving — the  philosophy  estab- 
lished by  these  boards — is  that  since  the  unemployed  have  to 
be  kept,  they  should  be  kept  at  an  absolute  minimum.  If  they 
won't  work  they  don't  deserve  a  decent  living.  It  is  peculiar, 
but  true,  that  many  board  members  fail,  even  now,  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  people  can't  get  work.  As  in  ancient  Rome, 
our  rulers  seem  to  believe  in  the  soothing  powers  of  bread  and 
circuses — minus  the  circuses. 

Obviously  all  relief  boards  and  their  personnel  do  not  have 
this  attitude,  but  the  relief  client  is  justified  if,  instead  of 
thanking  God  for  that,  he  clamors  loud  and  long  against 
those  which  do,  and  raises  his  voice,  and  mayhap  fist,  in  a 
demand  to  have  his  own  say  in  his  own  affairs. 

No  one  will  deny  that  in  a  short-time  emergency,  when 
quick  and  decisive  action  is  needed,  somebody  must  step  in, 
grab  the  reins  and  guide  the  team  until  the  danger  is  past. 
In  such  an  emergency  inadequacy  of  relief  is  almost  inevitable 
and  arbitrary  regulations  are  necessary,  and  the  recipients 
might  well  thank  fortune  that  somebody  came  to  their  rescue. 
But  surely  only  the  blind,  the  deluded,  and  the  ultra-con- 
servative can  still  look  on  unemployment  relief  as  an  "emer- 
gency." The  emergency  has  long  since  passed  and  our  concern 
now  must  be  for  those  vast  numbers  who  will  never  be  able 
to  find  another  job. 

A  mob  can't  think  in  an  emergency,  and  democratic  control 
is  voluntarily  relinquished,  but  when  the  shock  is  over  and 
years  have  dragged  by  there  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  a 


dictatorial  or  oligarchic  tyranny  over  some  17  million  people 
possessed  of  the  democratic  tradition.  To  argue  that  the  relief 
clients  guide  their  own  destiny  through  participation  in  our 
representative  government  is  to  talk  through  one's  hat,  as  well 
as  up  one's  sleeve.  Even  if  we  disregard  the  maneuverings  of 
the  political  machines,  we  have,  in  the  relief  situation,  an  extra- 
curricular activity  in  our  national  life — a  separate  govern- 
ment controlling  the  lives  of  a  distinct  and  marked  group — a 
government  and  control  from  which  the  more  fortunate  are 
free,  and  in  which  the  less  fortunate,  although  bowing  to  its 
decrees,  have  no  voice.  As  much  as  any  act  in  our  history  this 
is  an  offense  against  American  tradition  and  American 
institutions. 

Although,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  many  of  the  un- 
employed docilely  accept  their  situation,  there  is  no  lack  of 
evidence  that  large  numbers  of  them  want  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  policies  which  so  vitally 
concern  them.  No  city,  and  no  district  where  there  is  a  relief 
load  of  any  size,  is  without  its  pressure  group  or  groups. 
Unemployed  councils  cover  the  land.  And  no  matter  by  whom 
composed  or  by  whom  organized — whether  by  labor  unions, 
local  individuals,  national  agitators,  Communists,  or  what- 
not— the  formation  and  activities  of  these  groups  indicate, 
above  all,  and  in  spite  of  any  other  consideration,  that  the 
disinherited  unemployed  of  the  land  are  crying  for  their  birth- 
right— representation  in  governing  their  own  lives  and 
destinies. 

That  the  activities  of  the  pressure  groups  are  often  misdi- 
rected, that  their  requests  and  threats  are  often  more  annoy- 
ing than  intelligent,  can  not  be  denied.  The  local  group  goes 
to  the  local  supervisor  or  director  because  of  his  accessibility. 
It  rarely  gets  to  the  responsible  board  or  to  the  state  adminis- 
tration. It  makes  demands  of  the  local  administrator,  and,  not 
understanding  his  inability  to  accede,  even  if  he  should  so 
desire,  it  makes  its  threats.  Usually  the  demand  is  refused 
and  the  group  quiets  down,  only  to  try  again  later  on. 

It  is  hard  to  see  anything  but  simple  justice  in  allowing 
these  people  the  privilege  to  which  their  heritage  entitles 
them — a  voice  in  their  own  affairs.  This  they  should  have, 
and  although  relief  at  the  very  best  will  be  always  a  regi- 
mented tyranny,  the  stigma  would  be  less  offensive  if  those 
forced  to  receive  it  were  given  fair  representation  on  the 
relief  boards  which  rule  their  lives.  They  know  their  prob- 
lems, they  know  their  needs  as  no  one  else  can  know  them, 
and  few  will  deny  their  right  to  speak  in  their  own  behalf. 


Police  and  Strikes 

By  DONALD  C.  STONE 
Consulting  and  Research  Division,  Public  Administration  Service,  Chicago 


THE  police  are  in  a  tight  spot  in  any  strike.  No  matter 
how  honestly  and  impartially  laws  are  administered, 
somebody  involved  in  the  dispute  will  hold  that  dis- 
crimination or  injustice  is  shown.  To  labor,  it  is  a  struggle 
for  existence,  for  the  right  to  organize,  for  improved  working 
and  living  conditions.  To  the  employer,  it  is  a  fight  to  employ 
labor  freely,  to  preserve  property,  and  to  preserve  profits. 
These  are  basic  struggles  for  both  groups.  Too  often  nothing 
the  opponent  does  is  honorable  or  just  or  fair.  A  strike  in  its 
very  nature  is  fraught  with  emotion  on  both  sides. 

Yet  we  place  the  police  in  the  midst  of  these  conflicting 


interests  and  passions  and  are  apt  to  censure  them  regardless 
of  what  they  do.  True  the  police  are  not  always  as  judicial 
in  their  attitude  as  they  might  be,  but  if  the  community  has 
not  habitually  insisted  on  equal  treatment  under  its  laws 
for  all  citizens  regardless  of  color,  nationality  or  position, 
should  the  police  be  expected  during  a  strike  to  rise  above 
the  community's  standards  ?  A  long  experience  in  watch- 
ing and  evaluating  the  handling  of  strikes — particularly  a 
number  of  recent  ones — has  led  me  to  formulate  certain 
positive  conclusions  as  to  how  strikes  should — and  should 
not — be  handled. 
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The  duty  of  the  police  in  a  strike  should  be  merely  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  property  and  per- 
sons from  violence — employes,  employers,  or  the  oft-forgotten 
public.  The  police  should  not  be  arbitrators.  The  job  of  pro- 
viding machinery  for  the  just  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
is  one  which  belongs  to  government  as  a  whole,  not  to  its  law- 
enforcement  arm.  However  the  police  must  effect  orderly  com- 
promises covering  the  methods  employed  by  each  side,  not  the 
issues  of  the  strike.  They  should  be  an  impartial  agency  to 
see  that  no  criminal  acts  are  committed. 

Often,  however,  the  police,  having  a  common  social  back- 
ground with  the  strikers,  sympathize  with  the  latter  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  fail  to  preserve  the  lawful  rights  of  em- 
ployers and  the  public.  Governments,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
often  identifying  employer  interests  with  public  interest,  take 
the  attitude  that  strikes  and  picketing  are  illegal,  attempting 
to  stop  rather  than  to  regulate  them.  Peaceful  meetings  are 
broken  up ;  free  speech  prevented.  Perhaps  this  is  natural,  for 
governmental  officials  are  drawn  largely  from  the  same  class 
as  the  employers  or  all  too  frequently  have  been  subjected  to 
political  domination  by  the  employer  class.  The  basic  remedy 
for  this  condition  is  a  professional  civil  service,  with  admin- 
istration divorced  from  any  class  interest  or  politics.  If  labor 
wants  a  square  deal  from  the  police,  the  only  way  to  get  it 
is  to  establish  clean,  efficient  city  government,  county  govern- 
ment, state  government,  national  government. 

AX7HEN  a  strike  occurs,  the  mayor,  city  manager,  or  chief 
of  police,  if  wise,  will  call  in  the  leaders  of  the  strike 
and  discuss  with  them  freely  and  frankly  the  problems  of  law 
enforcement  that  may  arise.  He  will  persuade  them  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  and  to  the  public  interest  to  prevent  dis- 
order. He  will  discuss  their  rights  and  responsibilities  with 
them  and  work  out  plans  for  assuring  the  preservation  of 
both.  He  will  keep  an  open  door  so  that  the  strike  leaders  will 
come  to  him  continually  during  the  strike  to  discuss  their 
problems. 

The  public  administrator  will  also  lay  down  rules  for  the 
employers.  He  will  tell  them  that  no  thugs  or  industrial  de- 
tectives will  be  allowed.  He  will  forbid  any  company  guard 
or  agent  of  the  company  to  operate  outside  of  company  prop- 
erty. He  will  explain  the  civil  rights  of  the  strikers  as  well 
as  of  the  employers  to  have  their  property  protected.  He  will 
bring  both  strike  leaders  and  employers  together  to  establish 
rules  of  the  game,  covering  picketing,  carrying  weapons,  mak- 
ing threats,  and  so  forth.  He  will  act  at  once,  not  waiting 
until  someone  has  thrown  a  brick  through  a  factory  window, 
or  called  another  a  "thus-and-so  communist,"  until  passions 
have  been  so  aroused  that  strikers  and  employers  will 
only  communicate  by  using  words  not  acceptable  to  polite 
society. 

A  study  of  the  "hunger  marches"  on  Washington  illustrate 
the  results  of  good  and  bad  policing  which  can  be  applied  to 
strikes.  In  those  cities  where  marchers  were  forbidden  to 
hold  meetings,  denied  freedom  of  speech,  or  driven  out  of 
town,  disorders  occurred.  No  trouble  occurred  in  cities  where 
provision  was  made  for  the  marchers  to  hold  public  meetings, 
and  where  they  were  told  they  would  be  welcome  so  long 
as  they  did  not  create  a  disturbance. 

We  in  this  country  have  not  learned  that  the  best  way  to 
stop  revolutions  or  satisfy  a  militant  group  is  to  encourage 
them  to  release  their  energy  in  terms  of  words.  If  strikers 
are  denied  their  right  of  assemblage  or  of  free  speech,  trouble 
is  certain  to  follow.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
the  story  told  of  a  London  "Bobby"  on  duty  at  Hyde  Park 
where  a  group  of  strikers  and  hangers-on  were  listening  to 


an  inflammatory  speaker  advocating  revolution.  Finally  as 
the  increasing  crowd  disrupted  the  traffic,  the  policeman  in- 
terfered saying  that  it  would  be  all  right  for  them  to  have 
their  revolution,  but  would  they  kindly  step  over  to  the  side 
a  bit  and  let  the  traffic  go  by. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  that  certain  individuals,  some  of 
whom  get  themselves  identified  as  leaders  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, seem  to  have  but  one  objective — to  cause  trouble — 
even  in  such  cases  the  remedy  lies  neither  in  suppression  nor 
brutality.  Persecution  breeds  martyrs,  whether  it  be  of  radi- 
cals or  conservatives,  laborers  or  capitalists,  strikers  or  em- 
ployers. The  remedy  lies  in  giving  added  opportunity  for  free 
meeting  and  speech — as  some  police  forces  have  learned. 

\  LL  police  rules  and  regulations  that  I  have  seen  are  woe- 
f^  fully  deficient  in  definite  strike  provisions.  Often  trouble 
starts  by  some  thoughtless  act  of  a  well-meaning  but  un- 
trained police  rookie.  Therefore  a  definite  policy  should 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  matters  affecting  public  order  such 
as  parades,  picketing,  demonstrations,  public  meetings,  and 
assemblages.  It  should  include  the  establishment  of  designated 
places  where  labor  leaders,  communists,  butchers,  bakers,  and 
candlestick  makers  can  talk  on  any  subject  at  any  time  to  any 
one  who  will  listen.  With  this  philosophy  of  civil  liberty 
enacted  into  law  and  rigorously  enforced,  disorder  will  not 
likely  develop  during  strikes. 

Police  authority  should  not  be  granted  to  any  person  or 
organization  other  than  regular,  trained  policemen.  Vigil- 
antes have  invariably  ended  in  breaking  the  very  laws  which 
they  have  been  organized  to  uphold.  Troops  should  be  used 
only  in  extreme  emergency,  when  a  show  of  force  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  situation  in  hand.  Force  or  threat  of  force  should 
not  be  employed  as  long  as  the  strike  is  conducted  peacefully. 
Then  it  should  be  shown  with  weight  sufficient  to  make  re- 
sistance appear  useless. 

So  much  for  the  city.  In  rural  areas  in  most  states  strikers 
are  not  as  likely  to  secure  just  treatment  as  in  urban  areas. 
That  is  because  we  rely  for  police  protection  upon  the  sheriff 
— an  antiquated  office  abolished  in  England  a  century  ago. 
The  sheriff  system  can  never  give  real  police  protection.  The 
office  is  necessarily  political,  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  un- 
trained, distinctly  non-professional,  usually  changing  with 
each  election. 

A  few  states  have  established  competent,  well-trained 
police  forces  which  give  protection  to  citizens  and  property 
beyond  city  limits.  Except  perhaps  for  a  few  unfortunate 
occurrences  years  ago,  the  record  of  these  state  police  forces 
has  been  splendid.  In  the  light  of  the  bad  treatment  strikers 
have  received  under  the  sheriff-deputy  system  and  under  the 
company-guard  system,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  or- 
ganized labor  in  some  states  has  opposed  establishment  of 
a  trained,  professional  state  police.  If  city  police  are  needed, 
so  are  state  police. 

TO  summarize :  What  is  needed  in  the  last  analysis  are  new 
community  attitudes  as  well  as  better  police  organiza- 
tion and  methods.  Good  policing  goes  with  clean  government. 
Honest,  efficient  non-partisan  governments  have  very  little 
trouble  in  case  of  strikes,  because  all  parties  get  a  square 
deal.  In  such  governments  we  find  administrative  officials 
more  intelligent  and  better  trained.  Politics  and  patronage 
have  been  eliminated  from  police  administration.  Solve  the 
problem  of  good  government  and  you  have  answered  the 
question  how  citizens  in  general  and  labor  in  particular  can 
secure  impartial  treatment  during  strikes  with  full  observance 
of  civil  liberties  on  both  sides. 


The  Federal  Transient  Program 

By  C.  M.  BOOKMAN 

Executive  F ice-Chairman,  Cincinnati  Community  Chest 


WITH  Congress  in  session  and  the  whole  relief  pro- 
gram facing  reorientation  if  not  reorganization  there 
comes  from  an  unusual  committee  an  unusual  book 
to  give  light  and  leading  on  an  old  social  problem  intensi- 
fied by  the  depression.  The  problem  is  that  of  the  transi- 
ent ;  the  book  is  the  Federal  Transient  Program :  An  Evalua- 
tive Survey,  by  Ellery  F.  Reed,  Ph.D.  (Cloth  $1,  paper  75 
cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey.)  It  is  the  report  of  a  study, 
financed  by  Tracy  W.  McGregor  and  directed  by  Mr.  Reed, 
which  was  made  last  summer  by  the  Committee  on  Care  of 
Transient  and  Homeless,  a  group  of  some  twenty  able,  experi- 
enced and  busy  people,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ellen 
C.  Potter  of  New  Jersey,  representing  unofficially  a  number 
of  national  social  agencies.  The  conviction  and  leadership  of 
this  committee  had  much   to  do  with   getting  service   for 
transients  into  the  federal-relief  program  and  its  study  and 
hard  work  have  greatly  influenced  the  pattern  of  that  service. 
The  problem  of  the  transient  although  greatly  augmented 
by  the  depression  is  far  from  new,  and  our  past  treatment  of 
it  is  little  to  our  credit.  Our  settlement  laws,  have  made  the 
person  away  from  his  place  of  residence  or  without  legal 
residence  ineligible  for  public  relief,  and  local  communities 
have,  until  recently,  applied  to  him  the  harshest  treatment 
meted  out  to  any  unfortunate,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  inmate  of  a  penal  institution.  The  tragedy  was  intensified 
by  the  depression  because  so  many  capable,  honest  men,  foot- 
loose young  people  and  whole  families  were  practically  driven 
from  home  by  the  ravages  of  unemployment.  Before  the  days 
of  the  FERA,  it  was  estimated  that  probably  a  million  and 
a  half  homeless  persons  were  adrift  in  this  country.  This 
whole  situation  is  authoritatively  portrayed  in  the  report. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  general  program  of  the  FERA 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  transients. 
One  of  the  oldest  facts  of  human  history  is  that  vigorous 
peoples  threatened  with  starvation  migrate,  and  this  was  vir- 
tually the  situation  in  many  communities  before  the  FERA. 
Incidentally  this  sociological  fact  supports  the  principle  of 
federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  responsibility  for  relief,  not 
only  for  transients  and  local  homeless  persons,  but  for  local 
dependent  families.  That  relief  is  not  merely  a  local  concern 
many  of  our  cities  know  from  the  large  number  of  dependents 
that  drift  in  from  backward  areas  where  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  destitute. 

Among  the  transients  of  the  depression  are  people  of  excel- 
lent social  history,  work  record  and  general  background.  Con- 
trary to  general  impression  most  of  them  are  seeking  work. 
They  are  successors  of  the  pioneers  of  earlier  depressions  who, 
being  hard  pressed,  left  their  former  communities  and  with 
their  slender  belongings  made  their  way  westward  to  virgin 
territory.  The  old  frontiers  have  disappeared  and  conse- 
quently the  more  recent  transients,  while  equally  courageous 
in  many  instances,  find  it  far  more  difficult  and  complicated 
to  locate  new  places  in  which  to  settle  and  make  a  living.  The 
number,  composition  and  character  of  the  transient  group 
during  the  depression  is  well  set  forth  in  the  report. 

Evaluation  of  social-work  programs  always  presents  great 
difficulties,  but  in  the  case  of  the  federal  transient  program 
the  problem  was  especially  formidable.  The  program  was  a 
composite  of  a  number  of  different  forms  of  social  work, 


including  case  work,  institutional  care,  medical  service,  edu- 
cation and  recreation.  It  was  developed  under  a  great  range 
of  conditions  all  the  way  from  small  centers  in  sparsely  settled 
western  states  to  great  metropolitan  centers.  There  were  nc 
norms  or  standards  of  comparison  except  those  built  up  by 
scattered  private  agencies  such  as  the  Travelers  Aid  and  the 
family-welfare  societies  in  a  few  cities,  and  an  occasional  mis- 
sion or  shelter.  This  limited  experience  was  studied  and  codi- 
fied in  a  manual  of  standards  prepared  and  published  by  the 
Committee  in  the  spring  of  1933  and  again  in  revised  form 
in  the  spring  of  1934.  With  these  manuals,  plus  the  general 
experience  and  training  of  the  field  workers  and  the  Commit- 
tee as  a  background,  this  evaluation  of  a  great  federal  pro- 
gram with  its  economic  and  social,  as  well  as  its  human 
aspects,  was  undertaken. 

The  summary  of  findings,  while  indicating  much  room  for 
improvement,  presents  the  program  as  one  of  the  noteworthy 
achievements  in  the  annals  of  social  work.  Credit  is  given  by 
Mr.  Reed  to  the  Committee  for  originally  drawing  the  plans 
and  setting  standards  for  a  national  program  and  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the,  FERA  from  its  officials  in  Washington  to  the 
humblest  local  staff  member.  If  it  had  not  been  for  such 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  efforts,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  leaders,  there  would  have  been  no  such  national 
recognition  and  approximation  of  standards  as  was  found  by 
the  survey.  It  was  only  because  the  program  was  made  a 
national  responsibility,  both  as  to  standards  of  service  and  the 
ear-marking  of  funds  that  it  achieved  such  notable  success. 
The  study  indicates  the  need  of  simplification  and  elasticity 
of  state  administration  in  relation  to  local  communities,  but 
stresses  the  importance  of  national  standards  of  service  and 
personnel. 

'T'HE  recommendations  emphasize  preventive  measures  in 
•*•  the  local  communities  to  avoid  the  restlessness  and 
frustration  of  youth  engendered  by  present  economic  condi- 
tions. Special  attention,  says  the  Committee,  should  be  given 
to  "increased  educational,  vocational,  life  guidance,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  activities"  on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
private  agencies.  State  and  local  relief  administrations  should 
be  constantly  reminded  of  the  effect  of  inadequate  relief  on 
the  solidarity  of  the  family  group.  Public-employment  services 
should  supply  accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
job  market  in  all  sections  of  the  country  to  persons  who  con- 
template leaving  home  in  search  of  work. 

The  importance  of  individualization  and  classification  of 
transients,  and  the  service  of  well-trained  case  workers  is 
emphasized  throughout  the  study.  The  chapter  on  case  work 
reveals  how  great  an  influence  case  workers,  although  inade- 
quate in  number  and  in  training,  have  had  on  the  spirit  and 
effectiveness  of  the  whole  program. 

In  respect  to  housing  the  report  questions  the  assumption 
that  good  mass  care  is  cheaper  than  individualized  care  and 
suggests  that  further  study  be  undertaken  keeping  in  mind 
the  long-time  social  costs  and  overhead,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate material  costs.  The  Committee  believes  that  the  use 
of  congregate  shelters  has  been  overdone  and  that  the  use 
of  private  quarters,  specialized  camps  and  "club"  or  group 
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accommodations  under  competent  direction  should  be  ex- 
tended for  selected  individuals. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  feeding.  The  study 
recommends  a  differentiation  of  treatment  which  would  pre- 
serve the  self-respect  and  personality  of  the  individual  clients, 
giving  some  individuals  assignments  to  restaurants  or  to  con- 
genial group-eating  arrangements  within  the  shelter,  or  to 
outside  boarding  houses  under  competent  supervision. 

The  Committee  deplores  the  federal  policy  which  throws 
the  burden  of  hospital  care  of  non-residents  upon  local  com- 
munities and  the  resulting  subterfuges  resorted  to  in  the  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  demands  of  humanity  in  caring  for  transi- 
ents suffering  from  sickness  or  accident.  It  recommends  a 
more  constructive  and  preventive  medical  program  rather 
than  one  limited,  as  at  present,  to  the  treatment  of  emergen- 
cies and  the  prevention  of  contagion. 

All  transients  able  to  work  should,  the  Committee  believes, 
be  provided  with  opportunities  on  special  projects  developed 
by  states  and  the  federal  government  apart  from  competition 
with  local  groups  on  local  projects.  Cash  wages  at  regular 
rates  should  be  paid  which  would  allow  the  clients  to  pro- 
vide their  own  meals,  shelter,  clothing,  and  so  on,  wherever 
they  may  choose  to  secure  them.  The  Committee  says: 

Vocational  aptitudes  and  considerations  of  rehabilitation 
should  govern  the  assignment  of  men  to  projects.  The  manage- 
ment of  men  on  work  projects  should  be  governed  by  the  best 
standards  of  group  work,  so  that  the  men  may  find  interest, 
pride  and  self-respect  in  their  work,  rather  than  performing  it 
from  motives  of  fear  or  compulsion. 

Boys  and  youths  should  be  retained  under  the  transient 
program  only  until  constructive  projects  can  be  set  up  under 
other  jurisdictions,  whether  federal,  state  or  local.  Youth 
camps,  work-shops,  schools,  recreational  projects  or  other  fa- 
cilities, the  Committee  declares,  should  be  provided,  but  en- 
tirely outside  the  transient  set-up.  There  is  great  need  for 
more  adequate  provision  for  Negro  transients,  embodying 
federal  standards  of  care.  For  derelicts  and  men  whose  con- 
tinuous record  proves  them  unwilling  to  fit  in  to  work 
policies,  but  who  are  still  able  to  do  some  work,  custodial 
care,  a  compulsory  work  program  and  rehabilitative  treat- 


ment is  needed.  The  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  vagrancy 
should  be  modified  and  clarified  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  study  reveals  certain  serious  problems  of  administra- 
tion as  yet  unsolved,  calling  for  study  on  the  part  of  the 
FERA  of  administrative  relations,  financial  control,  central- 
ized purchasing,  supervisory  processes  and  so  on.  There  is 
need  too  for  better  interpretation  of  the  transient  program 
to  social  workers  and  to  communities  if  cooperation  is  to  be 
assured,  and  for  further  study  of  its  recreational,  educational 
and  group-work  aspects  and  of  the  desires  and  attitudes  of 
the  men  relative  to  voluntary  religious  exercises.  To  these 
and  other  proposals  the  attention  of  universities,  foundations 
and  other  appropriate  research  bodies  is  invited. 

The  outstanding  recommendation  of  the  entire  study  is 
that  the  transient  program  be  developed  as  a  permanent 
federal  responsibility  under  a  federal  welfare  department, 
and  that  the  local  homeless  be  included  under  the  same  ad- 
ministration so  that  the  tendency  of  most  communities  to  low 
standards  of  care  and  relief  for  this  latter  group  will  not 
result  in  sending  more  people  on  the  road.  It  is  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  federal  government  will  continue 
its  special  care  and  responsibility  for  these  groups  that  the 
recommendations  have  outlined  a  broadly  constructive  social 
program  for  the  future. 

Not  only  social  workers  and  members  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Transient  Bureaus,  but  citizens  generally  and  more  especially 
congressmen  should  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  survey.  The  old  theory  of  complete  local  re- 
sponsibility for  relief  is  outgrown  and  dangerous.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  transients,  and  only  to  a  less  degree  of  the 
local  homeless  groups,  which  constantly  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  wanderers.  Local  communities  can  never  be  counted  upon 
to  supply  adequate  care  for  strangers.  Local,  unattached, 
homeless  persons  also  have  suffered  neglect  because  of  the 
greater  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  dependent  fami- 
lies. The  entire  transient  program  will  probably  disappear 
and  the  old  punitive,  anti-social  treatment  of  transients,  in- 
cluding many  who  are  mere  boys,  will  return  again  unless 
Congress  recognizes  this  problem  and  provides  a  permanent 
program  for  treating  it. 


Relief  Costs— How  Much  Is  Too  Much? 

By  WILLIAM  HABER 
Administrator,  State  Emergency  Relief  Commission  of  Michigan 


IN  all  the  back  and  forth  discussion  of  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering relief,  with  taxpayers  critical  and  social  workers 
confused,  no  one  has  asked,  let  alone  answered,  the  ob- 
vious question,  what  are  reasonable  administrative  costs.  We 
know  that  costs  run  from  8  percent  in  some  places  to  20  per- 
cent in  others  and  that  the  former  may  represent  much  more 
effective  administration  than  the  latter.  But  there  is  no  agreed 
basis  of  comparison  and  perhaps  there  cannot  be,  given  the 
fact  that  each  administrative  unit  has  its  own  problems,  some 
simple,  some  complex. 

The  general  tax-paying  public  is  doubtful,  when  not  ac- 
tually critical,  of  the  overhead  of  relief  because  it  has  no 
tradition  or  experience  of  relief  as  big  business  dealing  with 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  the  population  and  expending  enormous 
amounts  of  public  money.  Yet  it  wants  to  know  what  is  done 
with  that  money.  To  give  it  this  information,  as  well  as  to 
safeguard  the  huge  sums  involved,  calls  for  accounting,  re- 
search and  statistical  organization  and  a  wilderness  of  face- 


sheets,  financial-record  forms,  grocery-order  forms,  time 
sheets,  payroll  reports,  purchase  vouchers  and  so  on  ad  lib. 
All  of  these  call  for  people  and  paper  and  pencils,  all  of  which 
cost  money. 

It  is  open  to  question  if  much  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  distributing  relief  should  properly  be  charged  as  admin- 
istrative expense.  Every  state  and  most  counties  have  a  re- 
search department  to  get  necessary  information  about  people 
on  relief,  much  of  which  is  not  immediately  pertinent  to 
granting  relief,  but  is  fundamentally  necessary  for  long-time 
planning.  The  state  relief  organization  administers  the 
FERA  rural  rehabilitation  program,  employing  workers  to 
search  out  those  relief  ricipients  in  the  rural  areas  who  may, 
with  a  small  expenditure,  become  self-supporting.  The  FERA 
work  program,  employing  probably  30  percent  of  the  families 
on  relief,  requires  architectural  and  engineering  assistance, 
special  payroll  forms  and  supervisory  labor.  In  Michigan 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  directs  a  large 
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program  of  work  relief  in  education,  employing  hundreds  of 
teachers  for  adult  classes,  and  assisting  thousands  of  students 
in  colleges  and  universities,  all  of  which  requires  personnel 
in  the  state  and  county  offices. 

Are  these  various  projects  relief  operations,  strictly  speak- 
ing? Should  the  cost  of  planning  them  and  keeping  the  neces- 
sary records  be  charged  up  to  the  administrative  expense  of 
relief?  These  questions  are  pertinent,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  the  administrative  cost  of  relief  in  one  state  with 
that  of  another  unless  the  scope  of  the  program  and  the 
items  to  be  included  and  excluded  are  agreed  upon  in 
advance. 

In  this  connection  the  administrative  experience  of  Michi- 
gan may  or  may  not  be  typical.  The  ERA  employs  5540  per- 
sons. Less  than  300  of  them  are  on  the  state  staff.  The  others 
are  administrators,  assistants,  case  workers,  investigators, 
supervisors,  work-division  directors,  engineers,  timekeepers, 
stenographers,  and  clerks  on  the  staffs  of  the  various  county 
offices.  Of  these  5540  persons,  only  1491  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  social-service  department  as  case  workers,  supervisors 
and  family  investigators,  and  their  salaries  represent  only  2 
percent  of  the  total  relief  expenditures  for  the  month  of 
January.  If  one  adds  the  clerical  and  stenographic  help  re- 
quired by  these  social  workers,  probably  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  relief  cost  in  Michigan  goes  for  administration.  How- 
ever, the  actual  cost  for  January  was  8.6  percent.  The  differ- 
ence is  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  indispensable 
tasks  outside  of  actual  relief-giving  which  the  administra- 
tion is  called  upon  to  do.  No  one  suggests  that  these 
activities  be  dropped.  It  is  recognized  that  they  are  essen- 
tial particularly  to  the  analysis  of  our  problem  and  the 
planning  of  an  adequate  program.  But  they  do  bring  into 
the  picture  of  total  costs  elements  that  confuse  the  public. 

On  the  basis  of  our  case  load,  the  number  of  employes  in 
Michigan  does  not  seem  excessive ;  certainly  not  in  the  social- 
service  end  of  the  work,  for  in  half  our  counties,  I  regret 
to  say,  the  case  load  runs  from  175  to  300.  No  one  doubts 
that  this  is  a  ridiculous  situation  and  that  the  wise  procedure 
would  be  to  increase  administrative  expense  rather  than  de- 
crease it,  thus  insuring  more  thorough  investigation.  There 
is  no  justification  either  for  the  popular  idea  that  relief 
workers  are  paid  too  much.  The  truth  is,  they  are  paid  too 
little.  Of  the  5000  employes  of  the  county  administrations  in 
Michigan,  71  percent  receive  less  than  $100  per  month  and 
less  than  a  dozen  receive  $250  or  more.  What  private  busi- 
ness which  must  render  careful  accounting  of  vast  sums  would 
approve  such  low  compensation? 

If  we  are  to  deal  intelligently  with  criticism  the  important 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  first  what  items  are  essential  in  the 
administration  of  relief.  Applications  must  be  investigated,  a 
record  must  be  kept,  a  complete  accounting  of  funds  must  be 
maintained,  and  certainly  the  need  for  some  elementary  case 
work  is  indicated.  These  things  are  necessary.  It  takes  so 
many  people  and  so  much  money  to  do  this  job  well.  Popular 
outcry  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be  unintelligent  to  make 
ruthless  and  unreasoning  cuts  in  personnel  which  will  cripple 
the  service  and  only  result  in  larger  costs  in  the  long  run. 
We  need  to  find  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  pressing 
for  solution.  What  do  we  wish  to  accomplish  in  relief  ad- 
ministration? How  many  men  and  women  employes  are 
necessary  to  that  end?  How  many  families  should  a  case 
worker  have  on  his  list?  We  need  to  answer  also  whether 
we  wish  any  case  work  at  all,  or  whether  the  kind  of 
case  work  we  do  should  be  simplified  materially  for 
unemployment  relief.  If  such  simplification  were  effected, 
we  could  dispense  with  a  large  number  of  clerical  work- 
ers and  typists  and  cut  down  the  minutiae  of  record  keep- 


ing. But  are  we  sure  that  the  desired  end  result  would 
be  served? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and  not  some  momentary 
demand  of  a  bewildered  public  or  a  politically  inspired  critic 
should  determine  what  is  the  necessary  cost  of  administration 
for  emergency  relief. 

Boys  at  the  Turning  Point 

TV/TON  DAY  is  a  heavy  day  at  the  House  of  Detention  of 
-*•»-'•  the  Philadelphia  Juvenile  Court.  Forty  boys,  picked  up 
by  the  police  over  the  weekend  is  an  average  grist  for  the 
preliminary  hearing  of  the  referees.  Usually  not  more  than 
ten  are  held  for  appearance  in  court.  The  rest  go  their  way — 
their  cases  continued  or  dismissed.  About  a  year  ago  the  boys' 
clubs  and  settlements  of  the  city  determined  on  an  experi- 
ment in  positive  service  to  these  boys  who  added  up  to  some 
4000  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  whose  brushes  with  the  law 
ranged  from  "hopping  a  truck"  to  "breaking  and  entering 
and  larceny  from  a  standing  freight  car." 

Under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  John  T.  Emlen,  chairman,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Judge  Charles  L.  Brown  of  the  juvenile  court,  a  plan 
was  formulated  for  establishing  contacts  between  these  boys 
and  appropriate  recreational  agencies  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. Robert  C.  Taber  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  was  appointed 
liaison  officer  to  visit  the  boys  on  their  discharge  and  to  refer 
them  to  a  club  or  settlement.  While  this  arrangement  was 
better  than  nothing  it  was  obviously  unsatisfactory.  With  a 
hundred  or  so  new  cases  a  month  Mr.  Taber  could  not  see  a 
boy  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  the  agencies  were  too 
understaffed  to  do  much  follow-up  on  their  own  account. 
Then  came  a  windfall  in  the  form  of  some  thirty  CWA  men, 
hand-picked  for  their  special  aptitudes  in  this  field,  and  as- 
signed to  work  with  the  twenty-seven  cooperating  agencies. 
With  the  end  of  CWA  the  assignments  were  happily  con- 
tinued under  the  Works  Division.  These  men  not  only  visit 
the  boys  in  their  homes  but  are  on  the  ground  at  the  clubs  to 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  find  a  place  for  themselves  in  group 
activities.  This  dual  contact  was  found  most  valuable  espe- 
cially in  the  early  stages  of  relationship  when  the  boys  were 
uncertain  of  their  ground  and  apt  to  drop  out  after  a  try  or 
two  at  finding  congenial  interests. 

The  report  of  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  experiment  is 
significant  not  only  for  encouraging  results  but  also  for  the 
spirit  in  which  the  project  was  evaluated  and  for  the  chal- 
lenge it  holds  to  the  agencies  for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram to  attract  and  hold  boys  of  widely  divergent  interests. 
During  the  period  mentioned  1023  boys  were  introduced  to 
the  activities  of  recreational  agencies.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
414  were  counted  as  active  cases,  that  is  they  were  still  in 
process  of  adjustment;  272  were  rated  as  successful,  that  is 
they  had  joined  a  club  and  were  giving  no  evidence  of  con- 
duct difficulties;  133  had  moved  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hoods, had  been  referred  to  a  more  appropriate  agency  or 
for  one  good  reason  or  another  were  no  longer  in  the 
picture.  Only  204  were  counted  as  unsuccessful,  that  is 
definitely  unresponsive,  objecting  to  any  kind  of  supervised 
activity  and  finding  in  the  street  the  only  adventure  they 
would  accept. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  boys  did  not  respond  to  clubs 
shows,  says  Mr.  Taber,  that  a  successful  referral  is  more  than 
a  mechanical  process.  "Even  with  an  understanding  person 
to  guide  a  boy  the  desire  and  decision  to  participate 
actively  must  be  his  own  if  a  continuing  relationship  is  to 
result." 


New  Deals  for  Nurses 

I.  In  Public  Health 
By  DOROTHY  DEMING,  R.N. 

Assistant  Director,  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 


JESSICA  MAcDONALD,  the  state  supervising  nurse, 
sat  at  her  desk  on  a  November  morning  in  1933,  work- 
ing on  her  monthly  report  for  the  State  Health  Com- 
missioner: sixty-two  counties  in  the  state,  twenty  county 
nurses,  fifty-two  nurses  in  communities  carrying  on  various 
phases  of  public-health  nursing,  two  county  nurses  dropped 
for  lack  of  funds,  six  private  agencies  cutting  program  be- 
cause of  failures  in  community-chest  drives,  population  of 
state  showing  2  percent  increase  in  last  four  years,  no  decrease 
in  maternal  mortality  rate  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  diphtheria,  depression  conditions  rampant,  and  nurses' 
time  being  taken  from  health  promotion  and  turned  into  re- 
lief problems.  What  use  to  teach  health  to  the  hungry,  un- 
clothed, unsheltered  anxious  people!  What  to  do  anyway! 

The  telephone  rang.  The  health  officer.  "Miss  Mac- 
Donald,  we  have  just  had  word  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  in  Washington  and  from  the  governor 
that  funds  for  employing  unemployed  nurses  are  being  made 
available  to  our  state  department.  The  state  relief  admin- 
istrator is  assigning  eighty  nurses  to  you.  Can  you  use  them?" 

"Can  I — what?  O,  Doctor!  When  will  they  come?  Who 
will  choose  them?  Have  they  had  any  experience?  Can  we 
assign  them  anywhere  ?  Who  will  supervise  them  ?  How  much 
will  they  be  paid  ?  When  can  I " 

"Whoa!  Better  come  up  to  my  office  and  talk  it  over. 
They  are  coming  tomorrow." 

"Tomo !  I'll  be  right  up." 

It  was  on  almost  as  short  notice  as  this  that  dozens  of 
supervising  nurses  in  states,  counties  and  cities  were  made 
aware  in  November  1933  of  the  rising  tide  of  nurse  power 
made  available  to  them  through  the  interest  of  the  FERA 
in  putting  unemployed  women  to  work. 

Immediately  the  mails,  offices,  and  telephones  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing — that 
center  of  information  and  advice  for  public-health  nurses  the 
country  over — grew  hot  with  activity.  Calls  for  advice  ask- 
ing for  immediate  prepaid  replies  flowed  in.  The  staff  met 
in  knots,  made  decisions,  sent  out  printing  orders,  telephoned 
to  Washington,  held  conferences  and  out  of  it  all  more  than 
3000  new  jobs  have  developed  for  nurses  in  the  public-health 
field,  at  least  eight  new  visiting-nurse  associations  have 
started,  and  nursing  for  those  on  relief  has  been  recognized 
by  the  government  as  a  part  of  an  adequate  public-aid  pro- 
gram. Last  but  not  least,  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
potentialities  of  a  really  adequate  public-health  nursing  ser- 
vice for  the  United  States  and  hundreds  of  families  have 
understood  for  the  first  time  what  the  services  of  a  public- 
health  nurse  mean  to  their  comfort  and  well-being. 

Among  the  thrills  of  the  past  months  has  been  the  way 
in  which  many  of  the  3000  nurses  on  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  jobs  have  swung  into  this — to  80  percent  of 
them — utterly  new  field  of  work.  Young  graduates  are  en- 
thusiastic, older  nurses  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  obtain 
special  preparation  for  the  field,  and  all  are  eagerly  lapping 
up  the  staff  educational  programs  which  are  being  carefully 


and  regularly  planned  for  them  by  state  and  city  groups. 
Typical  of  these  educational  plans  has  been  the  work  in 
Indiana  and  Florida.  In  Indiana  300  nurses  have  received 
formal  instruction  through  regional  institutes  on  all  phases 
of  public-health  nursing,  in  Florida  259  nurses. 

Permanent  services  will  quite  likely  grow  out  of  some  of 
these  projects.  Illinois  already  reports  three,  and  in  several 
instances  the  ERA  nurses  have  become  permanent  members 
of  regular  staffs.  The  nurses  are  being  assisted  by  the  state 
departments  and  the  NOPHN  to  form  citizens'  committees 
to  support  and  perpetuate  their  work  should  federal  support 
be  decreased. 

Another  promising  development  emerging  from  our  "alpha- 
betical soup"  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  local 
public-health  nursing  services  to  plan  together  and  with  all 
other  nursing  groups  for  an  adequate  and  complete  com- 
munity-nursing service.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  in 
some  cities  when  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow's  dream  of  a  really 
effective  community-nursing  bureau  or  council  will  be  re- 
alized, where  all  types  of  nursing  service  may  be  coordinated 
to  meet  the  needs  of  every  pocketbook  (see  Survey  Graphic, 
April  1934,  p.  156,  Nursing  Shows  the  Way,  by  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow.) 

CO  also  we  see  rural  areas — the  neglected  spots  on  our 
health  map — being  served  as  never  before.  The  prospect 
opened  by  the  proposed  federal  grants  for  rural  health  service 
should  make  every  public-health  nurse  rejoice  and  every  un- 
prepared nurse  hasten  to  qualify  herself  for  this  most  chal- 
lenging field.  Hasty,  superficial  planning  should  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  now,' and  it  is  hoped  that  the  mistakes  and  dis- 
appointments which  resulted  inevitably  from  the  emergent 
nature  of  the  ERA  activities  will  give  place  to  sound,  long- 
time measures  for  the  future. 

As  Miss  MacDonald,  a  little  grayer,  a  little  thinner  than 
she  was  on  that  November  day  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
remarked : 

"It's  been  the  most  strenuous  year  of  my  professional  life, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the  world.  I  have  seen  ser- 
vices born,  raised  and  rushed  into  adolescence  in  sixteen  short 
months !  Of  course,  there  have  been  moments  when  our  whole 
program  seemed  sunk,  days  when  the  problems  presented  by 
unprepared  nurses  seemed  insurmountable  and  places  where 
they  never  will  le,arn  to  build  for  the  future,  but  wherever 
the  recommendations  of  the  NOPHN  (approved  by  the 
FERA)  have  been  in  force,  there  we  have  seen  worthwhile 
results,  and  I  hope  that  in  all  future  planning  we  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  at  least  three  of  those  recommendations — 
that  nurses  be  selected  for  this  field,  by  a  professional  nursing 
group  on  the  basis  of  their  preparation  and  ability ;  that  they 
be  attached  to  an  organized  public-health-nursing  service  if 
there  is  one  in  the  community;  and  that  they  be  supervised 
by  qualified  public-health  nurses. 

"Yes,  it's  been  a  year!  You  don't  have  to  prod  public- 
health  nursing  now.  You're  lucky  if  you  can  keep  it  in  sight!" 
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Miss  Bailey  Goes  Visiting 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


Yi 


"OU'RE  the  idol  of  my  heart,  sweet  Adeline."  The 
lugubrious  whiskey  tenor  floated  into  the  shelter  for 
homeless  men  where  Miss  Bailey,  taking  a  "busman's 
holiday  from  family  relief,  was  acquiring  a  little  first-hand 
information  on  what  was,  professionally  speaking,  none  of 
her  business.  She  had  passed  the  singer  as  she  came  in.  Back 
to  the  wall,  he  was  celebrating  the  sweetness  of  Adeline,  and 
he  was  still  at  it  an  hour  later,  with  unabated  vigor.  Miss 
Bailey  was  too  old  a  hand  to  think  it  necessary  to  curb  the 
musical  impulse  of  inebriated  citizens  but  night  was  coming 
on,  and  what  then  of  the  singer,  so  obviously  of  the  miserable 
genre,  homeless. 

"That  fellow?  Oh,  he'll  sing  himself  out  before  bed-time." 
The  director  was  an  old  hand,  too.  "He  won't  make  any 
trouble." 

"You  mean  you'll  take  him  in,  in  that  condition?"  Miss 
Bailey  felt  the  tight-lipped  mask  of  public  opinion  peeping 
over  her  shoulder. 

"But  he's  perfectly  harmless.  We  are  here  to  keep  these 
poor  devils  from  freezing  and  starving  and  unless  a  man  is 
so  unmanageable  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  others  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  to  do  our  job.  We  do  not  knowingly  admit  a 
drunken  man  to  the  dormitory.  We'll  shelter  him,  but  he 
gets  a  bench,  not  a  bed.  If  he's  in  bad  shape  when  he  comes 
in  we'll  let  a  couple  of  volunteeers  walk  him  around  the 
block  till  the  worst  is  over — then  it's  Pine  Ridge,  the  isola- 
tion room,  for  him  the  rest  of  the  night.  It's  only  rarely 
that  a  man  tunes  up  after  he  gets  into  the  dormitory,  and  a 
little  earnest  protest  usually  quiets  him.  I  recall  only  twice — 
and  we've  had  a  good  many  thousand  men  go  through  this 
place — when  we've  had  to  use  strong-arm  methods  to  get  a 
man  out  of  the  dormitory  and  into  Pine  Ridge." 

"But  if  you  get  righting  drunks,  and  I  suppose  you  do, 
don't  they  make  trouble  even  in  Pine  Ridge?" 

"We  don't  have  so  many,  either  singing  or  fighting.  The 
kind  of  liquor  these  fellows  get  usually  stops  them  before 
they  get  here.  But  if  a  man  is  persistently  rambunctious,  and 
won't  quiet  down,  we  do  what  any  lodging-house  or  hotel 
would  do;  we  have  him  removed  by  the  police.  If  he  comes 
back  sober  the  next  night  he  gets  his  bed  like  anyone  else." 

Miss  Bailey  was  thoughtful.  She  didn't  hold  much  with 
calling  the  police  and  she  had  heard  some  pretty  hard  stories. 

"I've  heard  that  some  shelters  have  a  man  at  the  receiving 
desk  with  a  blackjack,  and  that  he  makes  short  work  of  un- 
ruly customers." 

"Yes  I've  heard  that  one  too,"  the  director  nodded.  "And 
I've  heard  some  pretty  tough  ones  about  goings-on  in  home- 
relief  offices,  but  I  don't  believe  all  I  hear.  Maybe  it's  true 
somewhere — but  not  in  this  shelter.  An  employe  who  as- 
saulted a  man  would  be  fired  just  as  quick  as  you'd  fire  a 
girl  investigator  for  slapping  an  exasperating  client." 

Miss  Bailey  still  had  a  question.  "I  can  see  how  an  isola- 
tion room  helps  you  manage  the  bad  actors.  But  suppose  you 
were  running  a  shelter  that  had  no  such  room.  Would  you 
simply  put  these  men  out  to  sober  up  in  the  gutter?" 

"That's  an  academic  question,  lady,  for  under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  run  a  shelter  that  didn't  have  an  isolation 
room  if  I  had  to  build  it  myself  out  of  orange  craites.  I 


wouldn't  run  a  drunkards'  home  either.  The  man  who  turns 
up  drunk  night  after  night  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  public 
shelter.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  give  a  roof  to  the 
occasional  harmless  drunk  without  violating  any  great  moral 
principle.  I  suppose  that  would  scandalize  some  people,  but 
they  would  be  more  scandalized  if  some  poor  devil  froze  to 
death  in  the  gutter  because  we  refused  to  take  him  in." 

The  street  lights  were  shining  through  the  rain  as  Miss 
Baily  left  the  shelter.  The  whiskey  tenor  was  still  there,  un- 
certainly eyeing  the  entrance.  Behind  her,  she  heard  the  di- 
rector's voice,  "Come  on  in  out  of  the  wet.  Some  hot  supper'll 
fix  you  up  all  right.  Here,  fellows  give  this  boy  a  hand  into 
Pine  Ridge." 

Certain  regulations  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau,  over- 
lapping local  customs  as  they  do  when  transients  and  local 
homeless  are  sheltered  under  one  roof,  have  brought  many 
new  problems  to  public  lodging-house  management.  Take  the 
matter  of  work  for  instance.  The  usual  local  rule  has  re- 
quired that  a  man  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  around 
the  place.  If  he  wouldn't  work  he  didn't  eat  and  that  was 
that.  In  shelters  which  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  itself 
operates  it  may  require  thirty  hours  of  work  weekly  from 
every  man  either  in  house  services  or  on  work  projects  out- 
side. For  this  he  receives  maintenance,  clothing,  and  cash 
relief  of  a  dollar  a  week.  But  this  arrangement  simply  doesn't 
work  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  federal  transients  cared  for 
by  contract  in  locally  operated  shelters.  The  men  balk  at 
doing  general  chores  at  the  bidding  of  those  whom  they  re- 
gard rightly  or  wrongly  as  their  landlords  if  not  their  ex- 
ploiters. 

have  no  difficulties  worth  mentioning  with  men  as- 
signed to  household  detail  in  our  own  shelters,"  says  a 
transient  director  in  an  eastern  state.  "They  understand  that 
they  are  working  for  themselves  and  for  the  common  com- 
fort. But  they  have  an  entirely  different  attitude  toward 
similar  work  in  privately  operated  places.  Reasonably  or  un- 
reasonably, they  have  the  fixed  idea  that  the  private  shelter 
profits  at  their  expense  and  they  resent  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  do  not  require  maintenance  work  where  we 
are  unable  to  control  the  conditions  of  work.  Of  course  I 
know  that  where  federal  transients  and  local  homeless,  not 
paid  for  by  public  funds,  are  housed  together  this  works  out 
to  one  rule  for  one  man  and  another  for  another.  But  the 
privately  supported  shelters  have  a  recourse.  If  a  federal 
transient  is  a  trouble  maker,  refuses  to  make  his  own  bed — 
which  is  about  all  we  ask  of  him — and  foments  discontent  by 
bragging  about  how  much  he  gets  away  with,  the  shelter  can 
always  turn  him  back  to  us  and  it  is  our  job  to  find  a  place 
for  him." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  "passing  on"  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
answer  that  shelter  authorities  have  for  the  man  who  refuses 
to  abide  by  regulations. 

"Most  men  hate  the  shelter  regulations  and  the  discipline 
they  impose,"  said  a  man  whose  job  takes  him  in  and  out  of 
many  of  them.  "They  hate  the  fixed  hours  for  meals  and  for 
lights  out  and  hate  all  the  odor  of  control  that  these  congre- 
gate places  have,  and  God  knows  I  don't  blame  them.  One 
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of  the  crimes  of  these  times  is  the  way  we've  left  helpless  men 
to  fester  in  these  vast  regimented  city  shelters.  The  marvel 
is  that  most  of  them  conform.  But  not  all.  Sometimes  a 
bright  lad  will  figure  out  a  way  to  beat  the  game  and  then 
we  have  to  out-smart  him  if  we  can. 

"We  have  here,  in  addition  to  several  congregate  shelters, 
a  contract  with  the  big  cheap  commercial  lodging-houses 
where  a  man,  given  our  order,  is  provided  with  a  bed  in  a 
cubicle  and  forty  cents  worth  of  food  a  day — not  a  very  good 
bed  or  very  good  food,  but  free  from  regimentation  and  super- 
vision. These  quarters  we  use  for  special  cases — men  breaking 
under  the  mass  routines  for  instance.  Then  one  day,  because 
no  one  could  think  of  anything  else  to  do  with  him  we  trans- 
ferred to  lodgings  a  young  fellow  who  had  persistently  raised 
merry  Cain  in  one  shelter  after  another.  Immediately  trouble 
broke  out  all  over.  Men  hitherto  quiet  and  orderly  began  to 
make  life  a  burden  for  everybody,  and  their  answer  to  any 
remonstrance  was,  'Well,  give  us  lodging-house  tickets  and 
we  won't  bother  you  any  more.' 

"It  was  a  good  idea  all  right,  if  we'd  had  the  money.  But 
with  our  budget  we  could  not  board  out  all  the  men,  and 
that  was  what  it  was  bound  to  come  to  if  they  got  away  with 
this.  Now  while  we  had  under  contract  all  the  decent  com- 
mercial lodgings  we  could  find  there  were  plenty  of  others 
that  we  had  turned  down  as  unfit.  But  if  our  kick-leaders 
wanted  them  we  were  agreeable.  We  told  them  we  wouldn't 
send  a  good  dog  to  such  places  but  it  was  up  to  them,  the 
only  proviso  being  that  if  they  went  they  had  to  stay.  And 
the  kickers  went  to  a  man.  Within  three  days  they  began  to 
drift  back.  Clean  beds,  second  servings  and  sanitary  plumbing 
looked  pretty  good  to  them  after  all.  We  stuck  it  out  for  a 
week  and  then  let  them  back.  We've  kept  one  or  two  of  those 
dog-houses  on  our  list  ever  since,  and  when  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  man  deliberately  creates  disturbances  in  order 
to  get  an  outside  lodging  he  gets  a  ticket  to  a  dog-house  and 
he  can  take  it  or  behave  himself." 

Shelter  directors  generally  agree  that  a  shelter  is  bad  or 
good  according  to  the  quality  of  the  man  who  runs  it — not 
that  any  shelter,  they  hastily  add,  is  anything  but  bad.  But 
given  the  stark  fact  that  there  it  is,  the  quality  of  its  badness 
can  be  mitigated  by  the  degree  in  which  its  head  avoids  the 
slough  of  mass-mindedness. 

"A  man  who  tries  to  run  a  shelter  by  detailed  rules  and 
who  thinks  of  the  men  as  so  many  numbers  to  be  twitched 
around  on  a  chart  had  better  get  out,"  says  the  head  of  a 
homeless  bureau  in  a  Mid-West  city.  "I've  seen  a  lot  of  bad 
shelters,  and  the  worst  ones  are  the  ones  with  the  most  rules. 
The  fewer  rules  the  fewer  to  break — and  broken  they  will  be, 
you  can  be  sure  of  that.  Then  you  have  to '  do  something 
about  it,  and  more  times  than  not  you're  licked  before  you 
start.  Most  of  the  men  don't  need  rules.  They  conform  to 
average  decency  in  human  relations  about  as  you  and  I  do. 


HIS  series  of  intimate  discussions  of 
day-to-day  contacts  of  workers  and  su- 
pervisors with  predicaments  of  families  on 
relief,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  begin- 
ning, March  1Q33  to  April  1935  inclusive, 
in  three  pamphlets,  Miss  Bailey  Says.  .  .  . 
Thirty  cents  each  postpaid  from  The  Sur- 
vey. See  inside  back  cover  for  quantity  prices. 


But  your  mass-minded  director  winds  them  around  with 
regulations  aimed  at  the  truculent  minority,  with  the  result 
that  everybody  is  raw  and  resentful.  Much  better,  if  my 
experience  means  anything,  let  the  good  boys  alone  and  deal 
with  the  bad  boys  on  the  basis  of  common  sense  and  fair  play. 
"Take  the  business  of  clothing  for  instance,  which  seems 
to  make  about  as  much  trouble  as  anything.  Clothing,  to  a 
man  without  money,  is  virtually  cash.  Even  the  most  de- 
plorable garment  is  usually  good  for  a  shot  of  bad  hooch. 
Well,  suppose  your  hand  hadn't  felt  a  piece  of  money  for 
weeks  on  end,  and  suppose  the  shelter  issued  you  an  overcoat 
or  a  pair  of  shoes  of  high  salability?  Are  you  so  sure  you 
wouldn't  try  to  finagle  a  little  profit  out  of  the  deal  even 
though  a  guy  like  me  laid  down  a  rule  that  clothing  must 
not  be  disposed  of  ? 

"Well,  a  lot  finagle  and  a  lot  don't  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  rule  to  control  it.  A  young  fellow  is  pretty  likely,  once  he 
gets  together  a  decent  outfit,  to  light  out  for  parts  unknown. 
And  that's  all  right  with  us.  Another  man  will  swap  a  new 
garment  for  another  not  so  good  with  a  little  cash  to  boot. 
Another  will  take  all  he  can  get  for  the  new  stuff  and  turn 
up  at  the  shelter  in  whatever  rags  he  can  lay  hands  on. 

"As  I  see  it  what  a  man  does  with  the  clothing  issued  to 
him  is  one  of  those  personal  choices  that  he  has  a  right  to 
make  as  long  as  he  takes  the  result.  If  he'd  rather  have  a 
pint  of  hooch  than  a  pair  of  strong  shoes,  there's  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it.  I  say  that,  and  yet  you  know  and  so  do  I 
that  we  do  do  something  about  it.  If  a  man  to  whom  we 
have  issued  new  shoes  comes  in  two  days  later  with  his  feet 
tied  up  in  gunny  sacks  we  listen  to  his  story — and  some  of 
the  stories  are  marvelous — and  when  we  are  good  and  ready 
we  supply  him  with  something  that  will  cover  his  feet  though 
that's  about  all  you  can  say  for  it.  If  with  luck  he  finds  a 
customer  and  comes  back  again  shoeless  then  it's  just  too 
bad." 

T?  DUCATIONAL  and  recreational  activities  are  useful 
-•— '  and  necessary,  shelter  directors  agree,  "but  if  the  men 
feel  a  breath  of  compulsion  about  them  they  become  just  one 
more  'damned  rule.'  "  "On  the  other  hand,"  adds  a  director 
from  the  West,  "if  you  start  anything  on  a  free-and-easy 
basis  you've  got  to  let  it  ride  or  you'll  be  in  a  jam.  Take,  for 
instance,  forums  for  the  discussion  of  current  events.  If  you 
bar  politics  and  economics — one  director  even  barred  birth 
control — your  forum  won't  last  long.  If  you  don't  you'll  get 
a  succession  of  impassioned  stump  speeches  from  critics  of 
the  social  order.  If  you  don't  want  that  kind  of  speech-making 
better  not  have  a  forum.  In  other  words  don't  start  anything 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  let  it  take  its  course." 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  job  of  managing  a 
shelter  for  homeless  men  calls  for  a  rare  combination  of 
human  qualities  of  which  that  indelicately  described  as  "guts" 
is  indispensable.  Neither  the  sentimentalist  nor  the  "tough 
guy"  can  long  survive,  say  the  men  who  have  been  through 
the  mill.  "But,"  they  add,  "a  man  must  have  an  unshakable 
faith  in  the  essential  dignity  of  human  beings  no  matter  how 
demoralized  they  may  seem.  He  must  know  that  men  act  in 
definite  and  understandable  ways  within  the  frame  of  their 
conditioning,  and  he  must  not  expect  from  them  what  they 
haven't  to  give.  He  must  be  wise  to  chiselers  and  malingerers 
but  he  must  take  them  in  his  stride  and  not  let  suspicion  and 
precaution  color  his  policy  or  his  personal  attitude.  He 
should  remind  himself  ever)'  morning  that  most  men  are 
decent,  and  pray  every  night  to  be  spared  the  curse  of  mass- 
mindedness." 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


The  Security  Program 

PROMPT  action  can  still  salvage  from  the  winter's  delay 
*  the  foundation  for  a  social-insurance  program  on  a 
nation-wide  scale.  Jeopardized  by  well-organized  opposition 
from  those  who  do  not  hold  with  unemployment  insurance, 
health  insurance  or  old-age  pensions,  and  by  the  divided  coun- 
sels of  those  committed  to  them  in  principle,  action  on  the 
Wagner-Lewis-Doughton  bill  has  lagged.  Meanwhile,  state 
legislatures,  using  delay  in  Washington  as  an  excuse,  are 
preparing  to  adjourn  without  action  in  this  field.  Many  of 
them  will  not  meet  again  in  regular  session  for  two  years. 

Though  at  this  writing  (March  29)  the  bill  has  not  been 
reported  out  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in- 
formed statements  indicate  that  the  original  draft  of  the 
omnibus  bill  has  been  modified  at  many  points.  Among  the 
changes  discussed  in  the  press  are:  an  increase  in  the  old- 
age  annuity  tax  from  1  to  2  percent  beginning  in  1937, 
rising  to  6  percent  in  12  years  instead  of  to  5  percent  in  20; 
a  straight  1  percent  payrolls'  tax  for  unemployment  benefits, 
beginning  in  1936  and  increasing  to  3  percent  in  2  years  in- 
stead of  making  the  increase  depend  on  business  conditions; 
obligatory  state-pooled  funds  instead  of  discretionary  plant 
reserves;  elimination  of  "credit  allowances"  to  employers; 
payrolls'  tax  exemption  for  employers  of  fewer  than  four 
workers  lifted  to  employers  of  fewer  than  10;  exemption  of 
most  seasonal  industries  from  the  payrolls'  tax  under  the  new 
requirement  raising  from  13  to  20  the  number  of  weeks  a 
worker  must  be  employed  to  qualify  for  benefits;  maximum 
voluntary  old-age  annuity  which  the  small-salaried  worker 
may  buy  cut  from  $100  to  $50  a  month. 

Many  social-insurance  advocates  will  feel  that  the  first 
four  changes  cited  would  strengthen  the  measure,  and  that 
the  last  three  would  weaken  it,  while  the  elimination  of 
"credit  allowances"  lessens  the  pressure  for  stabilization  of 
employment  which  has  been  advocated  by  progressive  employ- 
ers. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  defects  of  the  bill,  the 
failure  to  set  standards  to  which  "approved"  state  plans  must 
measure  up,  apparently  is  not  to  be  remedied  in  committee. 
There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  amendment  from  the 
floor. 

Federal  legislation  recognizing  a  public  responsibility  for 
some  degree  of  economic  security  for  the  individual,  provid- 
ing a  basis  for  immediate  experiment  and  for  future  improve- 
ment, would  represent  a  real  step  forward  for  the  United 
States,  which  has  lagged  behind  all  other  industrial  nations 
in  this  respect.  The  full  weight  of  Administration  leadership 
and  of  informed  public  demand  are  required  to  fortify  the 
present  bill  and  speed  its  passage,  and  to  secure  the  state  laws 
essential  to  many  of  its  titles,  either  in  regular  legislative  ses- 
sion or  in  special  sessions  called  for  that  purpose. 


Incitement  to  Riot 


H 


EADL1NES  recently  carried  the  ugly  details  of  riot  in 
L^Harlem — several  dead,  many  injured,  wrecked  stores, 
angry  crowds,  the  petty  incident  which  started  it,  the  con- 
tributory activities  of  irresponsible  agitators.  Mayor  La 
Guardia  promptly  appointed  an  inquiry  commission  made  up 
of  prominent  white  and  Negro  citizens. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  the  report  is  likely  to  emphasize 
are  forecast  in  a  statement  by  the  New  York  Urban  League. 


The  League  points  out  that  even  in  Harlem,  "largest  Neg 
city  in  the  world,"  Negroes  are  still  "last  to  be  hired,  first  to 
be  fired."  It  offers  conservative  figures  showing  that  of  Har 
lem's  62,000  potential  wage  earners,  over  65  percent  ar 
jobless.  Harlem  deathrates,  always  the  highest  in  New  York 
have  jumped  from  14.8  per  thousand  in  1929  to  18.15,  thoug' 
the  rates  for  the  city  have  dropped.  New  York's  tuberculc 
mortality  fell,  between  1929  and  1932,  from  66  to  60 
thousand;  Harlem's  rose  from  191  to  250.  Bad  housing, 
well  as  undernourishment,  lies  behind  these  figures.  Withir 
Harlem's  tightly  drawn  boundaries,  rents  are  exorbitant, 
many  tenements  are  unsanitary  fire-traps  and  several  families 
often  "bunch  up"  in  one  flat.  White  landlords  now  own  95 
percent  of  Harlem  property.  Stores  patronized  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Negroes  refuse  to  employ  Negro  help;  trade 
unions  are  luke-warm  or  openly  hostile  to  Negroes.  Finally, 
the  white  men  who  were  the  speakeasy  proprietors  during 
prohibition  today  run  the  saloons,  own  the  popular  orchestras, 
and  manipulate  Harlem's  chief  "racket,"  the  "numbers  game" 
into  which  thousands  of  impoverished  Negroes  weekly  drop 
their  pennies  and  dimes. 

It  is  in  such  social  and  economic  evils  that  the  Urban  League 
and  other  informed  groups  feel  the  Mayor's  Committee  will 
find  the  sources  of  the  Harlem  outbreak. 

The  Coming  Deluge 

""^TOTHING  but  a  substantial  increase  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  workers  .  .  .  can  save  this  city  from  an  in- 
creasing deluge  of  families  who  have  been  finally  rendered 
destitute  by  years  of  enforced  idleness."  Just  as  the  New  York 
relief  pot  boiled  over  with  sound  and  fury  in  the  matter  of 
staff  salary  increases  the  city  was  dismayed  by  the  cool  dis- 
passionate light  thrown  on  the  whole  relief  situation  by  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment  Relief  which  since 
last  October  has  been  engaged  in  gathering  and  evaluating  a 
none  too  palatable  collection  of  facts.  Some  37  percent  of  the 
city's  working  population  are  unemployed,  the  committee 
finds,  but  only  half  of  the  jobless  are  on  relief.  The  load  is 
rapidly  rising  however  in  districts  hitherto  regarded  as 
neither  poor  nor  congested.  The  deluge  will,  it  appears,  be 
of  middle-class  families  whose  reserves  are  now  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted. 

The  committee,  chairman  George  Z.  Medalie,  former  US 
district  attorney,  included  representatives  of  labor,  business, 
the  unemployed,  the  medical  profession,  the  city  administra- 
tion and  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare.  It  examined  the 
scope  of  the  problem,  the  costs,  standards  and  administration 
of  relief,  the  handling  of  grievances  and  the  provision  of 
medical  care.  Clear  in  its  understanding  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  situation  it  is  definite  in  its  criti- 
cism of  short-sighted  narrow-gage  policies. 

The  failure  to  realize  the  necessity  for  long-time  planning  has 
caused  endless  waste  and  inefficiency  and  has  worked  great  hard- 
ship on  the  administrators  and  recipients  of  relief. 
It  is  sharp  in  its  comment  on  a  standard  of  relief  "pieced 
together"  under  the  constant  strain  of  inadequate  funds  and 
mounting  numbers: 

These  conditions  now  affect  one  fifth  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. .  .  .  This  community  must,  together  with  other  communi- 
ties, decide  whether  the  millions  of  unemployed  families  who  are 
not  reemployed  .  .  .  shall  be  given  just  enough  to  continue  their 
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existence  or  shall  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
which  will  maintain  health  and  decency  for  themselves  and  the 
communities  of  which  they  form  an  important  part. 

The  committee  makes  various  recommendations  concerning 
the  existing  relief  set-up.  Its  strongest  urgence  however  is  for 
a  long-time  coordinated  federal,  state  and  local  program  of 
public-employment  service,  public-works  jobs  and  home  re- 
lief, with  the  employment  service  as  "the  dynamic  center  of 
the  entire  unemployment  administration." 

No  School,  or  School  Relief? 

VK7HEN  school  is  compulsory  it's  fun  to  play  hooky;  to 
*  *  have  to  stay  home  because  there  is  no  school  is  no  joke. 
This  spring  3,429,920  pupils  and  102,116  teachers  are  threat- 
ened with  compulsory  no-school.  The  canvas  of  the  financial 
status  of  rural  schools  recently  completed  by  the  US  Office 
of  Education  indicates  a  situation  as  serious  and  extensive  as 
that  of  a  year  ago.  In  the  twenty-five  states  concerned  there 
are  32,139  school  districts  which  lack  funds  of  their  own 
sufficient  to  complete  the  current  school  year;  without  assist- 
ance the  school  term  must  be  shortened  by  an  average  period 
of  about  three  months.  In  the  face  of  this  continued  emer- 
gency the  FERA  has  announced  its  intention  to  discontinue 
aid  to  public  schools  and  thus  force  the  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  states.  Relief  grants  for  emergency  school 
requirements,  according  to  a  letter  of  Administrator  Hopkins 
to  the  US  Commissioner  of  Education,  will  be  subject  to  the 
application  of  a  sort  of  "means  test"  on  the  states,  and  those 
which  prove  financially  incapable  of  assisting  their  schools 
will  also  be  required  to  enact  remedial  legislation  to  make 
future  calls  for  federal  funds  unnecessary.  While  it  may  be 
wise  to  force  the  states  to  assume  this  obligation,  the  practical 
result  is  to  make  rural  children  and  their  teachers  the  real 
victims  of  the  compulsion  used.  Aid  has  already  been  stopped 
for  the  schools  of  Arkansas  and  Alabama.  After  all,  by  pres- 
ent standards,  the  amount  involved  is  not  formidable;  the 
$40  million  earmarked  for  school  aid  in  the  work-relief  bill, 
as  it  stands  the  last  week  in  March,  would  supplement  state 
funds  sufficiently  to  keep  all  schools  going  for  a  normal  term 
this  year.  The  current  situation  once  more  dramatizes  the 
need  for  an  adequate  answer  to  the  insistent  question,  how 
shall  we  pay  for  our  schools?  (See  February  Graphic.) 

Social  Workers  On  the  Spot 

EVIDENCE  accumulates  of  a  growing  reaction  against 
social  workers  in  the  administration  of  relief.  In  the 
Ohio  shake-up  (see  Thunder  Over  Ohio,  page  118)  Gover- 
nor Davey  took  several  side-swipes  at  them  especially  in  the 
guise  of  "young  college  students  clad  in  furs,"  and  demanded 
that  relief  be  "put  back  where  it  belongs — in  the  hands  of  the 
respected  civic  leaders  and  the  township  trustees  who  know 
their  people."  In  New  York  where  one  wing  of  the  press  has 
steadily  hammered  for  a  "straight  business  administration" 
of  relief  with  the  police  "who  know  the  people"  serving  as 
investigators,  a  ruling  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  rais- 
ing 859  salaries,  largely  in  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  Works 
Division,  brought  a  flare-up  of  adverse  public  opinion.  Mean- 
time an  aldermanic  fishing  expedition  into  the  administration 
of  relief,  in  which  many  people  detect  a  lashing  of  the  Tam- 
many tail,  is  supplying  fuel  of  sorts  for  the  critics.  An  inimi- 
cal press  which  claims  that  "the  social  work  clique"  has  a 
corner  on  "the  fat  jobs,"  is  adding  its  daily  quota  of  impli- 
cations. 

The  Ohio  and  New  York  situations  are  spectacular  but 
not  unique.  The  press  the  country  over  is  far  from  friendly  to 
the  social-work  philosophy  of  relief  administration ;  a  writer 


in  Harper's  takes  his  fling  at  "the  embattled  social  workers 
forced  to  retreat  step  by  step  before  the  onslaught  of  prac- 
tical reality." 

The  reasons  for  all  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  relief  or- 
ganization, in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings  and  in  the  face  of 
the  entrenched  American  tradition  of  patronage,  has  been 
generally  free  from  political  manhandling.  But  as  relief  funds 
have  grown  politicians  have  sensed  that  here  was  something 
worth  their  time.  The  first  step  in  gaining  control  of  the 
machine  is  to  discredit  those  who  are  operating  it.  From 
another  political  angle  the  relief  administration  becomes  the 
whipping-boy  for  the  party  in  power.  "We  haven't  anything 
against  you  fellows,"  said  a  New  York  reporter  to  a  relief  offi- 
cial, "But  we're  out  to  get  the  Mayor  and  anything  as  big 
as  this  is  bound  to  have  holes  in  it.  It's  too  bad,  but  I  guess 
you'll  just  have  to  take  the  gaff."  But  back  of  propaganda 
and  receptive  to  it  is  a  large  and  restive  body  of  worried  tax- 
payers alarmed  at  the  proportions  of  "this  business  of  relief" 
and  convinced  that  it  can  and  must  be  deflated.  Because  so- 
cial workers  are  the  tall  trees  in  the  relief  scene  the  lightning 
of  criticism  strikes  them  first. 

No  one  claims  that  social  workers  have  done  a  perfect  job 
in  the  impossible  "business  of  relief,"  but  principles  and  not 
people  are  now  challenged — the  principles  on  which  the 
present  relief  structure  has  been  painfully  built  up  for  the 
defense  of  family  and  community  life.  What  is  needed  is  a 
new,  aggressive  and  united  assertion  of  the  values  at  stake. 

Toward  State  Cooperation 

1"  TNOFFICIAL  since  it  was  not  called  by  a  government 
*•'  agency,  significant  since  it  represented  a  concerted  ap- 
proach to  state  aspects  of  national  problems,  the  recent  Inter- 
state Assembly  in  Washington,  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  and  the  American  Legislators  Associa- 
tion brought  together  delegates  from  the  forty-eight  states 
to  attempt  to  resolve  existing  conflicts  in  laws  and  adminis- 
tration. At  the  forefront  of  the  three-day  discussion  was  the 
complicated  subject  of  conflicting  taxation  which  a  commis- 
sion of  the  Assembly  has  been  studying  for  the  past  two  years. 
As  a  result  of  the  meeting  the  delegates  carried  back  to 
their  fellow  legislators  and  official  colleagues  a  proposal  for 
a  permanent  tax-revision  council  made  up  of  federal,  state 
and  local  government  officials,  and  recommendations  for  the 
delineation  of  taxing  areas,  national  and  state,  to  clear  up 
existing  overlapping  and  confusion.  Specifically  these  recom- 
mendations are:  that  state  income  taxes  be  deductible  from 
federal  income-tax  returns ;  that  the  federal  government  with- 
draw from  the  gasoline-tax  field;  that  state  gasoline-tax 
revenues,  except  those  needed  to  match  federal  road  funds,  be 
applied  to  uses  other  than  highway  construction ;  that  tobacco 
taxes  be  restricted  to  the  federal  government;  that  there  be 
no  heavy  taxes  on  beer  unless  needed  for  regulatory  purposes ; 
that  taxes  on  the  use  of  electrical  energy  be  exclusively  a  state 
privilege ;  and  that  the  imposition  of  a  general  emergency  sale 
tax  be  upon  a  national  basis,  with  a  substantial  and  equitable 
portion  of  the  revenue  allocated  to  states. 

Design  for  Legislation 

THE  American  Public  Welfare  Association  has  done  a 
useful  service  in  preparing  for  state  legislators  a  mem- 
orandum on  public-welfare  organization  which  is  in  effect 
a  guide  for  the  creation  of  a  modern  public-welfare  set-up 
with  broad  implementation  designed  to  meet  the  probable 
requirements  of  the  federal  security  program  when  and  if  it 
takes  form.  The  memorandum  embodies  the  fruit  of  expe- 
rience in  various  states  and  the  results  of  study  in  others.  It 
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is  in  no  sense  a  model  bill  but  is  rather  a  framework  for  a 
unified  development  of  all  welfare  activities,  state  and  local 
within  which  each  agency  and  institution  may  function  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  general  program. 

The  pattern  of  organization  calls  for  a  state  department 
of  public  welfare  with  a  citizen  board  and  a  competent  paid 
commissioner,  with  similarly  constituted  departments  in  each 
county  or  regional  unit.  This  state  department: 
should  cooperate  with  and  act  as  agent  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  welfare  matters  of  mutual  concern  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  federal  funds  granted  to  the  state  to  aid  in  the 
furtherance  of  these  functions  .  .  .  [and]  should  be  empowered 
to  meet  such  standards  as  may  be  established  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  federal  funds. 

A  grouping  of  functions  under  the  boards,  state  and  local, 
is  suggested:  public  assistance — general  home  relief,  cate- 
gorical relief,  and  eleemosynary  institutions;  child-welfare 
services;  services  to  localities — organization,  research,  statis- 
tics, and  so  on;  mental  hygiene  including  state  institutions; 
correction — parole  probation  and  the  operation  of  penal  in- 
stitutions. All  personnel,  the  Association  insists,  should  be 
selected  on  a  merit  basis. 

The  FERA,  which  does  not  itself  officially  advise  states 
regarding  welfare  legislation,  is  cooperating  with  the  Asso- 
ciation in  distributing  the  memorandum  to  legislators,  as  is 
also  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  Copies  on 
request  from  the  APWA,  850  East  58  Street,  Chicago. 

Circuses  1935 

THE  present-day  taste  in  entertainment  is  tending  slightly 
to  the  macabre  if  one  is  to  believe  the  evidence  of  news- 
reels  and  news-accounts  of  recent  celebrations  in  Germany. 
Quoting  from  the  New 'York  Times  of  March  21 : 

Berlin,  March  20.  A  few  minutes  before  10  AM  automobiles 
with  screaming  sirens  raced  into  the  Tempelhof  district.  .  .  . 
People  raced  into  the  cellars.  .  .  .  No  bombs  were  thrown  and 
no  anti-aircraft  guns  went  into  action,  but  huge  firecrackers 
exploding  on  the  streets  provided  a  good  imitation  of  their  noise. 
At  each  explosion  red  faces  stuck  out  of  some  windows,  marking 
casualties.  Huge  holes  in  the  streets  .  .  .  displayed  a  bombed 
watermain  .  .  .  [and]  a  bombed  gasmain  shooting  out  fire.  Red 
Cross  workers  rushed  about  carrying  away  the  "wounded." 
Men,  women,  and  children  properly  bandaged  and  smeared 
with  red  paint,  were  carried  on  stretchers  to  waiting  ambu- 
lances. One  child  whose  arm  supposedly  had  been  blown  off 
wore  a  very  realistically  bandaged  stump.  Thus  far,  the  air 
maneuvers  have  been  a  good  show  for  the  people  and  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  authorities. 

The  only  point  in  criticism  that  the  interested  spectator 
can  raise  is  whether  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  stop  with  the  mere 
semblance  of  blood  and  bandaged  stumps.  Wouldn't  it  be 
more  fun  if  some  one  were  to  be  actually  dismembered  or 
disemboweled  amid  the  bursting  of  actual  shells?  Paint  and 
firecrackers  are  all  right  as  a  curtain  raiser,  but  once  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  is  caught  it  demands,  one  would  think, 
a  solid  and  substantial  climax.  It  would  seem  only  fair,  too, 
that  the  satisfaction  of  playing  the  stellar  role  should  be  per- 
mitted to  the  leaders  whose  brilliance  and  unsparing  efforts 
have  contrived  this  splendid  entertainment. 

Ferment  in  the  South 

*  I  4  O  those  who  know  the  South,  the  problems  of  southern 
rural  labor  on  the  front  pages  today  are  very  old  diffi- 
culties, brought  to  a  head  by  the  depression  and  by  the  effects 
of  AAA  policies.  For  decades  Negro  and  "poor  white"  ten- 


ant farmers  have  existed  at  a  meager  subsistence  level,  seldom 
free  from  debt  to  the  landlord  who  "furnishes"  supplies. 
Communities  offer  the  southern  farm-worker  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  educational,  medical  or  social  services.  Malaria, 
hookworm  and  pellagra  take  heavy  toll.  Ignorance,  disease, 
poverty,  race  prejudice  have  kept  labor  "docile"  and  have 
helped  defeat  the  few  sporadic  attempts  at  its  organization. 
The  drive  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  has  resulted  to  date  in  an 
eight-to-one  division  of  government-benefit  payments  in  favor 
of  the  landlords,  and  at  the  same  time  has  cut  adrift  thou 
sands  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  The  secretary  of  agricul 
ture  recently  wrote,  "I  am  fully  aware  that  acreage  adjus 
ment  produces  its  unemployment  problem  just  as  the  shutting 
down  of  factories  in  the  cities." 

Out  of  the  increasing  misery  has  come  an  amazing  brea 
down  of  racial  barriers  and  the  growth  of  the  first  effective 
organization  among  rural  labor  groups.  The  Southern  Tenar 
Farmers  Union,  which  has  been  particularly  active  in  caster 
Arkansas,  is  opposed  by  landowners,  often  with  violenc 
Behind  the  headlines,  complex  social  and  economic  forces  ar 
in  ferment.  They  will  be  discussed  in  an  early  issue  of  Surve 
Graphic  by  an  informed  Southerner,  who  will  draw  on  his 
own  first-hand  knowledge  and  on  the  report  of  a  year's  study 
by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  just  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Edwin  R.  Embree,  president  of  the  Fund ;  Will 
W.  Alexander,  Commission  on  Inter-racial  Cooperation ;  and 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  Fisk  University. 

Variations — In  Vitamins? 

O  O  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  California  Medical  Association 
took  a  leadership  unprecedented  in  medical  history  in  vot- 
ing on  March  3  to  give  the  Association's  "full  aid  and  co- 
operation" to  a  committee  of  the  California  Senate  in  placing 
a  bill  for  mandatory  and  voluntary  health  insurance  before 
the  present  legislature.  The  facts  and  experience  that  underlie 
the  Association's  courageous  and  far-sighted  stand  will  be 
discussed  in  the  May  Survey  Graphic  by  Mary  Ross,  asso- 
ciate editor,  who  recently  spent  three  weeks  in  California. 

The  California  doctors  declare  that  health-insurance  legis- 
lation should  provide  free  choice  of  physician  and  hospital 
and  benefits  only  in  care,  not  in  cash.  They  believe  that  the 
medical  profession  "should  determine  the  scope,  extent,  stand- 
ards, quality,  compensation  paid  for,  and  all  other  matters 
and  things  related  to  the  medical  and  medical  auxiliary 
services.  .  .  ."  No  one  in  his  senses  would  wish  to  have  pro- 
fessional services  supervised  by  anyone  but  doctors,  but  costs 
are  a  matter  to  be  worked  out  on  an  actuarial  basis  acceptable 
to  both  doctors  and  the  public.  Readiness  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion realistically,  however,  is  implied  in  another  clause  of 
their  resolution,  which  declares  that  principles  are  subject  to 
modifications  recommended  or  approved  by  the  profession. 

The  California  action  flatly  ignores  the  ukase  against  any 
form  of  compulsory  health  insurance  handed  down  a  fort- 
night earlier  by  the  American  Medical  Association  (see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  March  1935,  p.  79.)  And  in  turn  the 
March  23  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  tucks  away  a  brief  summary  of  the  California 
resolution  in  fine  print  among  news  notes  from  state  and 
local  societies.  The  section  on  Medical  Economics  in  the 
same  issue  is  given  over  to  quotations  from  a  broadcast  on 
collection  agencies  by  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau; 
the  leading  editorial  considers  Variation  in  the  Behavior 
of  Vitamin  D. 
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SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


For  the  Eye-minded 

"/~vH,  I  went  to  the  social-work  fair, 
^J  All  the  Community  Fund  was  there — " 
Nearly  100,000  Clevelanders  went  to  a  vivid  county-fair- 
style  Community  Fund  Exposition  which  served  as  an  admis- 
sion-free news  feeder  and  interest  arouser  during  the  week 
preceding  the  recent  campaign.  Virtually  every  function  of 
Fund  agencies  was  presented  to  a  visual-minded  public  through 
demonstration,  tableau,  stunt  or  exhibit.  Low  cost,  large  at- 
tendance, curiosity-about-social-work  satisfaction,  and  first-hand 
friendly  contacts  between  public  and  professional  are  reported 
as  accomplishments  of  the  Exposition. 

Three  floors  of  an  old  garage  gave  plenty  of  room  at  low 
rental.  Exhibits  were  manned  by  trustees,  as  well  as  by  staff 
members,  "with  the  result  of  sharpening  their  realization  of 
the  public's  need  for  simpler  explanations  of  social  work  techni- 
calities," publicity  man  H.  J.  Tune  reports  with  satisfaction. 

Down  with  the  Spoils  System 

\  VIGOROUS  campaign  against  the  spoils  system  in  politi- 
•^*-  cal  appointments,  particularly  as  it  affects  the  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  is  going  on  under  the  wing  of 
the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  in  common  cause 
with  many  clubs  and  civic  organizations. 

Wide  publicity  is  being  given  to  the  remedy  which  the  Con- 
ference advocates,  namely:  passage  of  certain  necessary  and 
desirable  amendments  to  the  state  civil-service  law;  citizen 
vigilance  in  watching  enforcement  of  the  amended  law;  coop- 
eration with  efforts  to  raise  standards  of  examination;  and 
active  support  of  reputable  candidates  during  election  cam- 
paigns to  offset  the  patronage  machine. 

The  Conference  is  working  hand  in  glove  with  the  Joint 
Committee  for  the  Merit  System  in  Illinois,  Mrs.  Murry  Nel- 
son, Chairman,  which  is  urging  on  the  present  legislature  defi- 
nite remedial  action  affecting  the  entire  state  civil-service  sys- 
tem. Excellent  analyses  of  civil-service  problems,  their  use- 
fulness not  limited  to  Illinois,  are  obtainable  from  the  Confer- 
ence (203  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago)  and  from  the 
Joint  Committee  (Suite  900,  6  North  Michigan  Avenue.) 

Anchoring  Footloose  Boys 

TO  meet  the  strenuous  demands  made  upon  Los  Angeles 
as  hostess  to  the  largest  number  of  transient  boys  coming 
into  any  city  in  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Transient  Ser- 
vice has  established  a  separate  Social  Welfare  Department  for 
Boys  in  Southern  California,  concerned  with  youths  between 
ages  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  The  new  department  has  the 
double  aim  of  reducing  boy  transiency  and  rehabilitating  the 
individual,  with  strict  segregation  of  the  young  from  the  adult. 
The  load  which  the  new  department  has  assumed  now 
averages  1000  young  transients  monthly,  who  reach  Los  An- 
geles from  every  state  and  territory,  the  largest  group,  10  per- 
cent, coming  from  Texas. 

The  therapeutic  qualities  of  food,  a  night's  sleep,  and  a 
shower-bath  are  given  a  chance  to  get  in  their  good  work  be- 
fore the  new  arrival  at  the  department's  registration  bureau 
is  subjected  to  a  full  case  interview  by  his  "counselor."  Only 
the  briefest  registration  and  a  physical  examination  are  made 
on  arrival.  Boys  registered  are  divided  into  two  general  classi- 
fications: those  who  can  be  sent  away  from  Los  Angeles,  which 
means  return  home  whenever  possible ;  and  those  for  whom 
plans  must  be  made  for  absorption  into  the  community.  To 
facilitate  care  of  the  first  group,  when  funds  from  home  are 


not  available,  transportation  camps  are  provided.  This  means 
a  well-rounded  camp  life  where  the  boy  is  credited  with  fifty 
cents  a  day  toward  his  return  ticket  at  government  rates,  and 
where  his  living  needs  are  well  cared  for.  He  is  expected  to 
work  six  hours  a  day,  and  may  take  short-term  courses  in  agri- 
culture, navigation,  radio,  and  so  on  if  he  so  desires. 

In  cases  where  return  home  is  not  feasible,  residence  camps 
with  a  similar  plan  are  provided  for  limited  periods.  Here 
the  boys  are  given  educational,  recreational  and  work  opportu- 
nities and  are  paid  five  dollars  monthly,  in  cash.  In  addition 
to  group  treatment  through  the  camps,  the  department  pro- 
vides individual  case  treatment  when  its  usefulness  is  indicated. 

While  it  is  too  early  for  positive  evaluation  of  methods  or 
program,  a  check  of  the  boys  who  have  been  sent  back  home 
shows  that  after  five  months  some  three  quarters  of  them  are 
readjusting  satisfactorily,  and  that,  for  the  program  as  a 
whole,  "indications  are  favorable." 

State  Welfare  Studies 

T^INDINGS  from  the  recent  flock  of  state  welfare  studies 
•*•  are  emerging  as  fat  new  reports.  Along  with  the  report 
of  its  first  eighteen  months,  the  Kansas  Emergency  Relief 
Committee,  Topeka,  has  caught  up  with  ten  previously  unre- 
ported  years  in  the  state's  relief  history  by  tabulating  all  kinds 
of  relief  data,  county  by  county,  from  1924-33.  (Public  Wel- 
fare Service  in  Kansas,  1924-33,  price  $5.)  To  the  present 
uniform  system  of  relief,  plus  the  raising  of  standards  by  means 
of  federal  leverage,  is  credited  a  great  advance  in  public-wel- 
fare administration  in  the  Sunflower  State. 

The  State  of  Washington,  also  reporting,  presents  as  Re- 
search Publication  No.  1  of  the  Washington  State  Planning 
Council,  the  results  of  a  detailed  state-wide  study  of  Public 
Welfare  Administration  directed  by  Mildred  E.  Buck.  Twenty- 
five  cents  from  the  Council,  Olympia. 

The  exhaustive  survey  of  public  welfare  in  Florida,  made 
for  the  ERA  and  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  by  Emma 
Lundberg,  has  now  been  published.  Already  its  findings  are 
providing  a  basis  for  new  developments  in  organization. 

Short  Cut  to  New  Court 

TX7"ITHOUT  benefit  or  bother  of  special  legislation,  Min- 
'  neapolis  recently  achieved  what  is  in  function,  if  not  in 
name,  a  Domestic  Relations  Court,  reports  Charles  E.  Dow, 
of  the  Children's  Protective  Society.  The  city  has  long  made 
provision  for  a  Juvenile  Court,  by  assigning  to  one  judge  in 
the  district  court  of  general  jurisdiction  all  juvenile-court  cases, 
but  the  necessary  legislation  for  an  officially  designated  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations  does  not  exist. 

Wise  judicial  planning  provided  an  alternative,  simply  through 
assignment  of  all  cases  that  involve  the  welfare  of  children  to 
the  judge  under  whose  special  jurisdiction  come  Juvenile  Court 
cases.  Thus,  cases  of  abandonment  and  illegitimacy,  divorce, 
paternity,  and  the  like,  brought  before  the  same  judge  and 
added  to  regular  juvenile-court  cases,  make,  in  effect,  a  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations. 

Subsidies  in  Maryland 

P  RI VATE  child-caring  organizations  in  Maryland  in  com- 
•*•  mon  with  other  private  agencies  of  the  state,  have  long 
carried  meekly  a  weight  of  responsibilities  properly  public  in 
nature,  through  a  system  of  state  grants-in-aid  to  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions.  The  oft-lamented  ill-wind  of  emergency 
relief  seems  likely  to  blow  some  good  in  this  direction,  for  it 
has  helped  bring  before  the  present  state  legislature  a  definite 
proposal  for  a  unified  state-wide  welfare  system  which  is 
receiving  strong  support,  notably  from  the  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work. 

The  Maryland  Children's  Aid  Society  for  years  has  served 
as  a  state-wide  clearing-house  for  out-of-state  cases,  has  in 
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some  counties  been  responsible  for  administering  mothers'  pen- 
sion cases,  has  provided  transportation  and  temporary  care  for 
the  sick,  and  has  in  a  pinch  administered  unemployment  relief, 
though  such  services  are  obviouly  outside  its  scope  and  capacity. 
All  this  because  the  society  receives  undesignated  state  and 
county  grants,  and  because  a  need  exists. 

The  Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore, 
which  receives  a  state  grant  and  city  subsidy,  has  similar  in- 
volvements. The  city  pays  fifty-five  cents  per  day  for  "board- 
ing" each  of  its  child  wards.  But  the  society  must  find  $60,000 
yearly  from  private  contributors  to  supplement  these  payments 
and  must  provide  entirely  for  a  group  of  feebleminded  chil- 
dren, because  the  city  and  state  do  not  do  so.  The  size  of  the 
burden  has  increased  overwhelmingly  in  recent  years. 

Both  children's  organizations  look  forward  to  the  day, 
drawing  near  they  hope,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
centrate on  "essentially  private  agency  services." 

Recreation  in  Chicago 

WTH  its  conclusions  as  yet  in  the  "hunch"  stage,  Chica- 
go's Recreation  Study  Committee,  of  which  Arthur  J. 
Todd  is  chairman  and  Howard  Vierow,  executive  director, 
has  asked  for  a  ninety-day  extension  of  its  job  and  is  busy 
making  charts  and  discovering  significant  indications  from  its 
surveys  of  public  and  private  recreational  facilities.  The  rec- 
reation survey,  which  originated  as  a  work-relief  project  of 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  rolled  up  support 
until  now  it  is  a  three-fold  partnership  between  the  ERC, 
Northwestern  University,  and  a  new  public  Recreation  Com- 
mission, now  official  sponsor,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  with  Philip  Seman  as  chairman. 

While  carefully  limiting  present  findings  as  tentative  and 
inconclusive,  the  committee  sees  indications  that  Chicago  is 
below  national  recreation  standards,  as  set  by  the  Social  Trends 
report,  particularly  in  equipment  and  use  of  school  buildings  for 
recreation.  Cost  of  public  and  private  recreation,  per  Chi- 
cagoan,  probably  averages  $100  yearly.  The  city  pays  a  bill  of 
$150,000  annually  for  broken  school  windows,  an  item  con- 
sidered indicative  of  the  possibilities  in  more  constructive  use 
of  funds  if  schools  were  open  for  community  recreation. 

The  very  practical  goal  of  the  survey  is  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  the  new  city  Recreation  Commission  to  carry  out. 

ZION  TOWN — a  Study  in  Human  Ecology,  by  Howard  H. 
Harlan,  contains  an  intimate,  first-hand  picture  of  life  and  liv- 
ing in  a  Negro  community  of  Richmond,  and  of  its  part  in 
the  city's  cultural  pattern.  Phelps-Stokes  Fellowship  Papers, 
No.  13,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 


INDUSTRY 


NEW  JERSEY  workers  for  the  aged  have  a  common  meeting- 
ground  in  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aged. 
Membership  is  extended  specifically  to  board  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  homes  for  the  aged,  public  and  private,  together  with 
field  representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies.  Purpose,  discussion  and  study. 

THE  Board  Members'  Council  of  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  at  1101  M  Street,  N.W.,  has  pro- 
duced a  pattern  constitution  and  by-laws  for  social  agencies. 
While  the  compilers'  committee  modestly  designate  this  as  a 
"suggested,"  rather  than  a  model  constitution,  the  proposed 
forms  have  a  ring  of  authority  and  definite  usefulness. 


STUDY  of  a  year's  grist  of  complaint  letters,  repeaters  excluded, 
showed  the  Washington  State  ERA  that  72  percent  of  the 
writers  had  been  registered  at  some  time  with  at  least  one 
social  agency  besides  WERA,  that  over  60  percent  of  them 
were  on  the  Confidential  Exchange  registration  prerioxis  to 
WERA's  organization  in  March  1933  and  that  24  percent 
had  been  known  to  five  or  more  agencies. 


Mobilization  for  Jobs 

THE  achievements  of  the  US  Employment  Service  during 
the  first  year  of  its  reorganized  existence  under  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  are  recorded  in  the  report  of  its  director,  Frank 
Persons,  for  1933-4.  During  the  first  year  under  the  Act,  eight- 
een existing  state  systems  and  one  new  one  became  affiliated, 
after  meeting  prescribed  federal  standards  (see  Survey  Graphic, 
March  1934,  page  101.)  The  National  Reemployment  Service, 
which  set  up  1825  offices  to  supplement  regular  state  agencies 
in  providing  placement  service  for  PWA  and  CWA,  has,  since 
the  discontinuance  of  CWA,  been  reorganized  in  648  district 
offices.  These,  together  with  188  affiliated  state  offices,  now  con- 
stitute a  nation-wide  system  with  some  800  units. 

The  statistical  record  shows  that  12,634,974  persons  were 
registered  during  1933-4;  of  nearly  7  million  verified  place- 
ments, 4,123,925  were  in  private  employment,  and  118,367  in 
government  service.  The  report  proudly  calls  this,  "the  largest 
task  of  mobilization  for  a  peaceful  purpose  that  has  ever  been 
attempted." 

Toward  a  Labor  Policy 

RESPONDING  to  the  need  for  a  clear-cut  federal  labor 
policy,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  special  committee, 
William  H.  Davis,  chairman,  has  drawn  up  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations. In  the  committee's  opinion,  agencies  set  up  under 
NIRA  are  confused  in  function,  overlapping  in  authority  and 
deficient  in  power.  The  committee  calls  for  a  separate  labor  law 
to  implement  the  guarantees  of  Section  7-a.  The  act  should  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent,  independent,  quasi-judicial  labor  com- 
mission, with  jurisdiction  over  all  violations  of  the  act  and 
over  disputes  about  employe  organization  and  representation. 
Decisions  should  be  enforced  by  cease-and-desist  orders  through 
the  US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  committee  endorses  the  principle  that  representatives  of 
a  majority  of  the  employes  bargain  for  all,  and  that  in  case 
of  dispute  the  commission  shall  determine  what  the  appropriate 
unit  for  such  purposes  shall  be.  The  spread  of  organizations 
for  collective  bargaining,  the  committee  believes,  is  not  likely, 
at  least  not  immediately,  to  diminish  the  number  of  strikes  and 
lockouts.  Consequently,  the  committee  recommends  either  the 
creation  of  a  new  federal  mediation  agency  or  the  strengthening 
of  existing  facilities.  The  committee  proposes  that  both  em- 
ployers and  employes  be  obliged  to  give  fifteen  days  notice  of 
intended  changes  or  demands  in  respect  to  wages,  hours,  or 
working  conditions.  Further,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  proposed  federal  labor  commission  have  authority  to  enforce 
collective  agreements  freely  arrived  at  and  registered  with  it 
by  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Newsboys  at  Work 

"PROGRESS  toward  a  higher  age  level,"  is  the  phrase  in 
•I  which  are  summed  up  the  findings  of  the  study  of  newsboys 
made  by  the  US  Children's  Bureau  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  study,  made  in  1934,  covered  4000  children  under  16 
who  sold  or  carried  papers  and  magazines  in  seventeen  cities, 
four  of  which  had  been  used  by  the  Bureau  for  similar  study, 
1922-1926.  Comparative  data  show  that  the  proportion  of  14- 
and  15-year-old  newsboys  has  doubled,  while  the  proportion 
under  10  has  decreased  from  17  to  4  percent,  and  for  those 
under  12  from  44  to  16  percent.  Shortage  of  other  jobs  for 
older  boys  and  the  preference  of  circulation  managers  for  boys 
over  12  are  apparently  responsible  for  the  change.  The  weekly 
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hours  of  sellers  have  diminished  slightly,  but  the  spread  of  the 
"little  merchant"  system  which  requires  additional  time  to 
solicit  and  make  collections  has  increased  the  hours  of  carriers. 
The  working  hours  for  sellers  ranged  from  under  5  to  over 
30  hours  a  week.  The  study  found  that,  in  general,  the  older 
the  boys,  the  shorter  the  hours  and  the  higher  the  pay.  The 
median  earnings  of  boys  under  12  were  only  82  cents  for  a 
median  week  of  17.8  hours.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  older 
group  were  $1.82  and  15.4  hours.  Only  7  percent  of  the  sellers 
earned  as  much  as  $4  a  week,  and  of  these  66  percent  were  14 
and  15  years  old.  Although  "notable  improvement"  with  respect 
to  night  selling  was  found  in  some  places,  on  school  days  9  per- 
cent and  on  free  days  15  percent  of  the  sellers  interviewed 
worked  until  10  p.m.  or  later,  and  some  of  the  youngest  worked 
the  latest  hours.  In  Buffalo,  Des  Moines,  New  Haven  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  it  was  found  that  night  selling  has  been 
"practically  eliminated." 

Checks  on  Homework 

NEW  checks  on  industrial  homework  are  provided  in  the 
amendment  to  the  labor  law  recently  passed  by  the  New 
York  state  legislature.  The  Esquirol-Newstein  Act  extends  the 
Department  of  Labor's  control  to  homework  done  in  one-  and 
two-family  houses  in  cities  under  200,000.  Heretofore  the  de- 
partment has  had  jurisdiction  only  over  tenements  in  such  cities, 
though  a  recent  analysis  of  up-state  homeworkers  showed  that 
only  one  in  twenty  lived  in  tenements,  the  rest  in  private  houses. 
Even  more  important  is  the  new  licensing  system,  under  which 
the  Industrial  Commissioner  lists  industries  in  which  homework 
is  permissible,  and  "may  then  restrict  the  granting  of  permits 
and  licenses  ...  to  such  industries.  ...  In  all  other  industries 
industrial  homework  is  forbidden  unless  expressly  permitted  in 
writing  by  the  Industrial  Commissioner."  This  provision,  ac- 
cording to  a  Labor  Department  statement, 

will  permit  homework  wherever  the  industry  is  willing  and  able  to 
maintain  conditions  equal  to  those  of  factory  workers,  but  it  will  also 
give  the  Commissioner  power  to  eliminate  it  where  there  is  consistent 
and  deliberate  undercutting  that  is  injurious  both  to  the  homeworker 
and  the  factory  industry. 


Wage  Levels 


T  T  NSTANDARDIZED  wage  rates  in  American  industry, 
\J  especially  as  they  affect  women  workers,  are  shown  in  a 
new  publication  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  US  Department  of 
Labor:  Variations  in  Wage  Rates  under  Corresponding  Condi- 
tions, by  Mary  Elizabeth  Pidgeon.  Wage  rates  in  different 
plants  in  each  of  eight  industries — laundries,  cotton  mills,  work 
clothing,  shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  hosiery  and  department  stores 
— are  cited  and  compared.  The  data  used  are  from  more  than 
400  plants  in  seventeen  states.  Gross  injustices  both  to  em- 
ployers paying  fair  wages  and  to  workers  receiving  low  wages 
are  stressed.  The  report  suggests  the  minimum  wage  as  a 
remedy,  "fixing  a  point  below  which  the  wage  for  stated  ser- 
vices cannot  legally  go,  in  consideration  both  of  a  decent  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  and  of  a  fair  return  for  services 
rendered."  The  case  of  Ohio  laundries  under  the  President's 
Reemployment  Agreement  is  cited  to  show  that  among  the  re- 
sults of  a  fixed  minimum  are,  "the  insurance  of  at  least  a  sub- 
sistence wage,  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  increased  wages 
to  others  than  the  lowest  paid  women,  and  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  wage  does  not  become  the  maximum." 


THE  child-labor  amendment,  having  been  ratified  since  the  first 
of  the  year  by  four  more  states,  is  now  two  thirds  of  the  way 
to  ratification  by  the  thirty-six  states  required  for  its  adoption. 
It  has  been  turned  down  recently  in  seven  states,  while  the 
legislative  houses  of  two  states  divided  for  and  against  it.  The 
amendment  is  pending  in  South  Dakota  and  scheduled  to  come 
up  soon  in  North  Carolina,  but  is  not  yet  on  the  calendar  in 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland, 


New  Studies 

INDUSTRIAL  PRICES  AND  THEIR  RELATIVE  INFLEXI- 
BILITY, by  Gardiner  C.  Means.  Senate  Document  No.  13.  74th 
Congress,  1st  Session.  US  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. Price  5  cents. 

Fundamental  economic  issues  are  raised  in  this  study  of 
competitive  and  administered  prices  originally  prepared 
for  the  secretary  of  agriculture  by  his  economic  adviser 
on  finance. 

STUDIES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  (III),  an  International 
Labour  Office  report.  World  Peace  Foundation,  &  West  40  St., 
New  York.  Price  $1. 

Monographs  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  Pequot 
Mills,  a  Paris  department  store,  the  Norwegian  Nitrogen 
Co.,  and  industrial  relations  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  POLICY,  an  International  Labour  Office  report. 
World  Peace  Foundation,  S  West  40  St.,  New  York.  Price  $1. 

A  survey  of  public  works  in  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world  covering  recent  trends  in  this  field,  related  financial 
problems,  methods  of  operation,  conditions  of  employment, 
and  questions  of  coordination  and  centralization. 

MEXICAN  LABOR  IN  THE  US:  MIGRATION  STATISTICS 
(IV),  631  Paul  S.  Taylor.  Publications  in  Economics  Vol.  12,  No. 
3,  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley.  Price  50  cents. 

The  tenth  study  in  a  series  on  Mexican  labor  in  the  US 
projected  by  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Aspects  of  Mi- 
gration of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 


Missouri,  Nebraska  and  New  York.  In  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina  it  has  not  been  introduced. 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  recent  references  on  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  reserves  in  the  US,  including,  in  addition  to  general 
discussions,  legislative  proposals  before  the  states  and  Congress, 
has  been  issued  as  Bulletin  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
No.  611. 


USING  records  of  527  men,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  196  wom- 
en clerical  workers,  the  Employment  Stabilization  Research 
Institute,  University  of  Minnesota,  studied  the  relationship  be- 
tween physical  defects  and  efficiency,  and  found  a  surprisingly 
low  correlation. 


THE  Operation  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Systems  in  the  US 
and  Foreign  Countries,  a  series  of  articles  by  Anice  L.  Whitney 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  during 
the  summer  of  1934,  have  been  collected  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  US  Department  of  Labor. 


THE  restitution  of  more  than  $3  million  in  back  pay,  repre- 
senting the  difference  between  what  was  paid  to  employes  and 
what  they  should  have  received  under  NRA  codes,  has  been 
arranged  through  NRA  field  offices  and  the  newly  organized 
regional  compliance  councils,  according  to  recently  released  fig- 
ures which  cover  the  period  since  June  16,  1934. 


PROBLEMS  and  techniques  of  vocational  readjustment  were  dis- 
cussed from  many  angles  at  the  Joint  Conference  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  February.  Mimeographed  copies  of  the  proceedings 
are  now  available  through  the  Federal-State  Employment  Office, 
124  North  15  Street,  Philadelphia.  A  continuing  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  conference,  is  laying  plans  for  a  "working  con- 
ference" in  May.  Sponsoring  groups  include  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  local  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Per- 
sonnel Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Education, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Institute  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Community 
Council,  County  Relief  Board  and  the  Industrial  Research  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Statistics  Didn't  Lie 

UR  unhappy  national  eminence  in  maternal  deathrates  has 
been  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  statistics  of  various 
countries  are  not  comparable;  it  isn't,  some  objectors  have  in- 
sisted, that  more  American  women  die  from  causes  related  to 
childbirth  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  civilized  country  except 
Scotland,  but  merely  that  figures  make  it  seem  that  way.  The 
point,  however,  is  now  officially  settled  by  a  study  by  Elizabeth 
Tandy  for  the  US  Children's  Bureau,  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee of  eminent  gynecologists  and  other  physicians.  (Com- 
parability of  Maternal  Mortality  Rates  in  the  United  States 
and  Certain  Foreign  Countries,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Tandy.  Bu- 
reau Publication  No.  229.  Price  5  cents  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.)  Out  of  the  mazes  of  the 
study's  detailed  statistical  analyses  emerges  the  clear  conclusion 
that  no  matter  what  methods  of  reporting  are  used,  the  Ameri- 
can puerperal  deathrate  still  is  "exceedingly  high."  Figured 
according  to  the  methods  of  each  of  the  countries  in  turn  our 
rate  still  is  higher  than  that  of  any  except  Scotland  and  is  more 
than  double  the  rate  found  in  five. 

Dates  Ahead 

TF  impetus  is  needed,  that  federal  report  should  give  ammu- 
•*•  nition  for  a  wholehearted  celebration  of  Mother's  Day,  to 
be  commemorated  this  year  in  a  national  campaign  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Maternity  Center  Association  during  the 
week  ending  May  12.  The  slogan  is  Make  Maternity  Safe. 
Local  groups  planning  to  use  Mother's  Day  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  of  maternity  care  may  obtain  suggestions  from  the 
Association,  1  West  57  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  spring  calendar  also  brings  two  other  dates  closely  rela- 
ted in  the  family  circle:  the  Early  Diagnosis  Campaign  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  May  Day-Child  Health 
Day.  The  former — going  through  three  months  which  started 
with  April  1,  is  centered  this  year  in  the  slogan  Fight  Tuber- 
culosis With  Modern  Weapons.  Material  on  the  need  for 
prompt  treatment  and  the  means  of  modern  treatment  may  be 
obtained  through  local  and  state  tuberculosis  societies  or  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  50  West  50  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  May  Day  celebration  of  child  health  has  adopted  for  its 
twelfth  anniversary  the  practical  project  of  immunization  of  all 
children  between  six  months  and  six  years  against  diphtheria. 
State  health  departments,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, the  Children's  Bureau,  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  American  Pediatric  Society  are  giving  active  support  to 
the  plan,  as  are  other  official  and  non-official  agencies.  Respon- 
sibility for  conducting  the  celebration  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of 
North  America. 

It  Can  Be  Done 

V\7"  HILE  infant  deathrates  for  the  country  as  a  whole  went 
'  »  down  20  percent  in  the  decade  1923-1933,  California 
forged  ahead  with  a  drop  of  nearly  27  percent.  Within  that 
record  a  striking  advance  emerges  for  the  vast  and  somewhat 
inchoate  stretches  of  Los  Angeles  County,  which  has  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  organized,  vigorous  fulltime  county  health 
department  (see  Survey  Graphic,  April  1934,  Public  Health 
and  Private  Doctors,  by  Daisy  Lee  Worthington  Worcester.) 
Los  Angeles  County's  record  shows  an  infant  deathrate  of 
120.1  in  1923  and  of  39.4  in  1933,  a  drop  of  more  than  67  per- 


cent. It  is  significant  that  the  decline  among  the  uneducated 
and  poverty-stricken  Mexican  population  was  almost  as  great 
in  percentages  (65.8  percent)  as  that  for  the  white  popula- 
tion (67  percent.)  The  Belvedere  district  of  that  county,  with 
street  after  street  of  the  poorest  Mexican  homes  has  the  proud 
record  of  a  drop  of  80.1  percent  among  the  Mexicans  and 
86.1  for  the  white;  for  1933  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  the 
Mexicans  stood  at  56.8,  a  figure  which  many  a  rich  and  thriving 
city  well  may  envy  as  the  showing  for  all  its  babies.  The  rec- 
ord is  an  effective  answer  to  the  doubters  who  said  at  the  start 
that  work  wouldn't  pay  among  these  unlettered  and  supersti- 
tious Mexicans.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  county  health  officer,  Dr. 
John  L.  Pomeroy,  who  recently  received  from  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  the  Peter  Ling  Award  for  the  county 
with  the  lowest  infant-mortality  rate  in  the  country  and  to  Dr. 
Anna  E.  Rude,  director  of  the  county  health  department's  bu- 
reau of  maternal  and  child  hygiene. 

Public-Health  Hour 

TN  a  statement  recently  released  to  newspapers  the  Nassau 
-••  County  (New  York)  Medical  Society  announces  disap- 
proval of  all  clinics  in  the  county  operated  or  sponsored  by 
laymen  and  not  subject  to  control  by  the  Society  and  urges  its 
members  to  approve  none  but  the  county  clinic  and  the  clinic  at 
a  home  for  crippled  children.  "There  should  be  established," 
the  statement  declares,  "a  public-health  hour  by  all  physicians 
in  the  county  to  care  for  general  medical,  minor  surgical,  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  cases,  both  for  the  non-welfare  indigent 
and  partial  payment  groups;  these  hours  to  be  advertised  by 
the  medical  society  so  that  all  those  interested  will  have  avail- 
able the  necessary  information  as  to  when  the  doctor  can  be 
seen."  With  establishment  of  such  a  system,  the  Society  de- 
clares, lay  groups  "should  expend  their  energy  and  funds"  in 
furnishing  transportation  for  these  cases  to  the  hospitals  and 
in  providing  bedside  nursing  for  the  indigent.  The  Nassau 
County  Society  previously  had  announced  a  plan  for  a  Chil- 


TTJBERCULOSIS  AND  THE  NEGRO  IN  PITTSBURGH,  by  Eiste 

Witchen.  Tuberculosis  League  of  Pittsburgh,  28il  Bedford  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  120  pp. 

A  finely  printed,  illustrated  report  of  the  comprehensive 
study  conducted  under  the  League's  auspices  and  financed 
jointly  by  the  League  and  the  Buhl  Foundation. 

CONSERVING  THE  SIGHT  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  A  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education.  Publication 
6,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  50  W. 
50  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  35  cents. 

A  program  for  public  schools,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

KEEPING  THE  WELL  BABY  WELL.  Folder  9,  Children's  Bureau, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brief  advice  and  a  program  for  the  well  baby  under  five 
months. 

TUBERCULOSIS.  DIABETES.  MAN'S  FIGHT  AGAINST  DIS- 
EASE. Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City. 

Two  revised  and  one  new  illustrated  pamphlet.  The 
first  two  will  be  sent  in  limited  numbers  on  request  of 
responsible  organizations.  The  third,  reproducing  part 
of  the  Company's  exhibit  of  the  progress  of  public  health 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  so  limited  in  quantity 
that  few  copies  can  be  furnished. 

HEALTH  CENTER  DISTRICTS,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Statistical 
Reference  Data,  1929-1933.  Committee  on  Neighborhood  Health  Devel- 
opment, Department  of  Health,  New  York  City.  Price  $1. 

Invaluable  reference  data  for  all  concerned  with  New 
York's  health  districts  and  campaign  against  "sore  spots" 
or  interested  in  the  health-district  way  of  working  for 
a  city's  health. 
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dren's  Hour,  first  tried  in  a  limited  way  for  diphtheria  immu- 
nization, to  care  for  eye  examinations  and  treatment  for  school 
children.  Under  such  a  plan  each  doctor  would  set  aside  at 
least  two  periods  a  month,  outside  his  regular  office  hours  for 
full-pay  patients,  at  which  he  would  see  children  on  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  school  nurses.  Fees  for  children  from  relief 
families  would  be  paid  at  current  welfare  rates  on  authoriza- 
tion from  the  responsible  welfare  officer;  others  in  need  of 
partial  charity  would  pay  a  rate  set  by  the  nurse. 

Know  Your  Hospital 

FOR  the  dog-days  of  convalescence  the  University  Hospitals 
of  Cleveland  have  prepared  for  their  patients  an  emi- 
nently readable  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  A  Journey  of 
Discovery  While  Lying  Abed.  It  tells  first  of  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  the  Medical  Center,  "created  by  and  for 
the  community,"  then  of  the  nursing,  laboratory  and  other 
services  that  go  on  night  and  day,  some  seen,  others  unseen  by 
the  patients.  A  brief  discussion  of  costs  during  a  year  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  chart  analyzing  the  often-made  analogy  between 
hospital  and  hotel  charges.  Only  two  fifts  of  the  hospital 
dollar  go  to  costs  comparable  to  hotel  charges — general  room 
service  and  laundry  and  linen.  The  other  three  fifths  are 
divided  nearly  equally  between  professional  services  (the  resi- 
dent staff,  pharmacists,  anesthetists,  laboratory  and  X-ray  tech- 
nicians, etc.)  and  food  service.  The  remaining  pages  describe 
the  individual  institutions  which  compose  the  group  and  invite 
continued  community  support  to  ensure  "progress  and  per- 
petuity." The  attractive  format  of  the  booklet  and  its  infor- 
mality and  brevity  seem  likely  to  ensure  an  interested  and  sym- 
pathetic reading. 


THE  Baltimore  (Maryland)  Medical  Society  has  urged  the 
city  Health  Department  to  make  a  study  of  maternal  mortal- 
ity and  bespeaks  the  cooperation  of  its  members  in  such  a 
project  and  in  developing  the  work  of  a  new  Division  of  Ma- 
ternity Hygiene  in  the  department,  which  is  to  supplant  the 
home  obstetrical  service  formerly  provided. 


A  SECOND  summer  session,  with  courses  for  physicians,  social 
workers,  deans,  teachers,  and  so  on  is  offered  July  15-August 
16  in  Paris,  France,  by  The  Psychological  Center,  under  the 
direction  of  Drs.  Otto  Rank  and  Pearce  Bailey.  For  infor- 
mation as  to  subjects,  prerequisites  and  costs  address  the  execu- 
tive secretary,  Dr.  Harry  Bone,  5,  rue  Chalgrin,  Paris,  XVI, 
France. 


THE  1935  calendar  of  the  American  Nurses  Association  in- 
cludes studies  of  incomes  and  employment,  federal  and  other 
health-insurance  programs,  federal  projects  and  nursing  legis- 
lation. A  high  spot  of  the  1934  record  is  a  list  of  405  institu- 
tions in  26  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  have 
adopted  the  eight-hour  schedule  for  special-duty  nurses.  In 
addition,  the  plan  has  been  instituted  in  five  cities  and  by  several 
registries,  affecting  in  all  about  30,000  nurses. 


THE  stork  seems  to  show  a  disconcerting  predilection  for  fami- 
lies on  relief  according  to  statistics  released  by  the  FERA  which 
show  that  among  unemployed  unskilled  laborers,  for  example, 
the  birthrate  is  234  per  1000  women  of  childbearing  age,  while 
among  full-time  workers  in  the  same  group  it  is  only  169.  Be- 
tween October  1929  and  October  1933  there  were  1,612,891 
babies  who  arrived  in  families  on  relief  rolls.  They  formed 
12.7  of  the  relief  population,  while  in  the  general  population 
babies  of  the  same  age  constituted  9.6  percent. 


YOU    CAN    BE    SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 


IF  YOU  EAT  STARCHES, 
MEATS,  SWEETS-ffeac/  This: 

Much  of  the  so-called  "indigestion"  from 
which  so  many  people  suffer,  is  often  merely 
"acid  stomach."  A  condition  said  to  be  brought 
on  by  the  many  acid-forming  foods  which  make 
up  our  modern  diets,  such  as  starches,  meats, 
sweets. 

A  simple  way  to  relieve  "acid  stomach," 
is  to  take  a  little  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia after  meals.  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia quickly  and  safely  neutralizes  the 
excess  acids  in  the  stomach  and  relieves 
the  distress. 

PHILLIPS'  Milk  of  Magnesia 


Member  N.R.A. 


MERCUROCHROME 

H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Seal  denotes  acceptance  o(  Mercurochrome  For 
New  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  tht  Council  on 
Pharmacy  *  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


dresses  in  the  series  on  Dollars,  Doctors  and  Disease  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Educa- 
tion, among  them  No.  17,  Present  Trends  in  Health  Insurance, 
by  I.  S.  Falk,  and  No.  19,  The  Next  Steps,  by  Livingston  Far- 
rand,  M.D.  Reprints  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  price  15  cents  for  a  single  talk 
or  $2  for  the  series  of  nineteen. 


FEDERAL   discussions    and    pending   legislation   in   some    of    the 
states  gives  special  pertinence  to  reprints  of   recent  radio  ad- 


WITH  Frank  Van  Dyk,  formerly  manager  of  the  Associated 
Hospitals  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  as  its  executive  director,  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  is  almost  set  to  go. 
Invitations  to  join  have  been  sent  to  140  hospitals  within  the 
metropolitan  area;  participation  will  be  open  to  all  voluntary 
institutions  in  the  area  which  meet  the  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons  and  to  certain  proprietary  hospitals 
maintaining  similar  standards.  The  Service  is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization formed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Hospi- 
tal Fund.  It  will  offer  to  employed  persons  up  to  three  weeks 
of  semi-private  hospital  care  during  a  year  for  annual  payments 
of  $10  or  for  90  cents  a  month.  The  plan  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  American  Hospital 
Association  and  American  College  of  Surgeons,  while  rates  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Insurance  and  pay- 
ments to  hospitals  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  Memberships  will  be  solicited 
among  employers  by  the  Service,  with  arrangement  with  em- 
ployes for  payroll  deductions. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND   COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  C.  COLGORD 


This  department  it  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developmenti  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


Thunder  Over  Ohio 

f\HlO'S  relief  affairs  have  been  in  the  national  spotlight  dur- 
^-'  ing  recent  weeks,  with  Governor  Davey  and  FERA 
Administrator  Hopkins  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  over  the 
future  course  of  federal  relief  in  that  state. 

The  trouble  began  in  February,  when  the  legislature  was 
asked  to  extend  the  life  of  the  State  Relief  Commission  for 
another  emergency  period.  Governor  Davey,  inaugurated  in 
January,  had  made  campaign  promises  of  relief  "reform"  which 
some  legislators  interpreted  as  a  threat  of  a  political  raid  on 
the  relief  organization  for  partisan  purposes.  The  governor  had 
already  removed  the  director  of  the  SRC,  replacing  him  with 
a  fellow- townsman  without  previous  experience  in  this  field; 
had  repeatedly  denounced  social  workers  and  their  methods; 
and  had  forced  from  her  post  in  the  state  welfare  department 
Mary  Irene  Atkinson,  sponsor  of  the  Ohio  certification  plan 
(see  The  Survey,  April  1934,  page  131.) 

The  Republican  members  of  the  legislature  refused  to  vote 
for  an  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Relief  Commission  unless  a 
civil-service  clause  were  written  into  the  bill,  an  ultimatum 
which  the  Democratic  assemblymen  would  not  accept.  The  legis- 
lature recessed  without  action  and  the  Commission  expired. 

To  bridge  the  gap,  Mr.  Hopkins  named  Governor  Davey  as 
his  representative  to  administer  relief  until  the  deadlock  could 
be  broken.  The  governor  accepted  the  task  temporarily,  but 
almost  immediately  attempted  to  pass  it  back  to  the  FERA, 
asserting  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hopkins: 

All  the  policies  for  the  relief  program  in  this  state  are  determined 
in  Washington  and  supervised  by  your  agents  in  Columbus.  This 
creates  an  anomalous  situation:  the  state  of  Ohio  is  charged  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  responsibility,  and  yet  we  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  Ohio  is  required  to  furnish  $2 
million  a  month  as  against  $8  million  furnished  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  present  relief  set-up  is  very  wasteful  and 
inefficient.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  ask  the  legislature  to  force 
upon  the  people  of  Ohio  an  additional  tax  burden  as  long  as  they 
know  that  there  is  so  much  waste  in  the  present  program.  .  .  . 

The  Ohio  relief  set-up  is  loaded  down  with  too  much  red  tape. 
.  .  .  Many  worthy  people  are  left  without  prompt  attention,  many 
chiselers  are  permitted  to  secure  relief  money  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled.  .  .  .  The  requirements  for  case  workers  are  so  drawn 
that  no  one  except  a  limited  number  of  special  graduates  from  wel- 
fare colleges  can  qualify.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  finest  citizens 
in  Ohio  could  not  pass  these  requirements.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  many  young,  immature,  though  no  doubt  well-meaning,  so- 
called  case  workers.  .  .  . 

I  wish  to  urge  that  the  Ohio  relief  program  be  taken  over  com- 
pletely by  the  federal  authorities. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  in  a  press  interview  following  the  receipt  of 
the  above  letter,  called  it  an  "outrageous  indictment"  against 
Ohio  relief  personnel.  Further: 

I  don't  believe  Ohio  takes  so  lightly  the  care  of  her  345,000 
needy  families.  I  assume  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  legislature 
want  to  do  their  full  share,  even  if  Governor  Davey  does  not.  .  .  . 

Apparently  it  has  taken  the  governor  thirty  days  to  find  it  isn't 
a  political  asset  to  run  relief  in  Ohio,  and  so  he  wants  us  to  pay 
the  bill. 

In  a  letter  to  the  governor,  the  administrator  definitely  de- 
clined "to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government  the  re- 
sponsibility which  clearly  belongs  to  you."  But  within  a  week 


he  did  take  over  the  relief  administration  on  other  grounds: 
alleged  activities  of  the  governor's  campaign  organization  in 
"shaking  down"  party  contributions  from  firms  selling  to  the 
relief  commission.  Affidavits  were  presented  by  Mr.  Hopkins 
to  the  Ohio  attorney  general  in  support  of  these  accusations. 
In  his  letter  to  the  governor  announcing  this  action,  the  admin- 
istrator warned  him  that  the  state  would  still  be  expected  to 
do  its  part  financially. 

Governor  Davey  immediately  responded  by  filing  a  criminal 
libel  action  against  Mr.  Hopkins,  daring  him  to  come  to  Ohio 
and  stand  trial.  The  state  legislature  considered  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  situation,  but  decided  to  stand  by  for  awhile. 
The  Franklin  County  grand  jury,  however,  has  put  the  Hopkins 
charges  on  its  docket  for  immediate  consideration. 

Regional  representative  Charles  C.  Stillman,  a  veteran  Ohio 
social-work  administrator  attached  to  the  FERA  staff,  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  state  program  with  direct  authority  from 
Washington  to  administer  federal  relief  until  the  present  snarl 
can  be  untangled. 

A  State  Looks  at  Itself 

I"  F  archaic  poor  relief  is  to  be  supplanted  by  modernized  public 
*•  assistance  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  it  is  essential  first 
to  know  how  it  is  failing  to  meet  the  obligations  which  present 
day  conditions  impose  upon  it.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  realizing  this  fact,  launched  a  study  over  a 
year  ago,  the  findings  of  which  have  just  been  published  in  a 
300-page  report  entitled  Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Despite  the  removal  from  poor-law  jurisdiction  of  mothers' 
assistance,  pensions  for  the  blind,  old-age  assistance  and  vet- 
erans' relief,  and  in  the  face  of  the  separate  operation  of  un- 
employment relief  by  the  SERB,  Pennsylvania's  residual  poor- 
relief  load  has  risen  steadily  in  recent  years.  It  represents  the 
non-classified  types  of  need  which  only  generalized  assistance 
can  meet. 

The  report  points  out  that  "today,  poor  relief  has  attained 
the  dimensions  of  big  business.  Nine  hundred  sixty-seven  direc- 
tors administer  the  state's  425  poor  districts.  In  1933,  they 
expended  over  $14^4  million  from  local  tax  funds." 

The  study,  made  under  the  direction  of  F.  Richard  Stilwell, 
is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  organization 
of  poor  relief  and  presents  a  picture  of  heterogeneity  which  can 
probably  be  matched  nowhere  else  in  the  country.  There  are 
eleven  varieties  of  local  administrative  authority  set  up  under 
the  Pennsylvania  law.  The  second  section  deals  with  the  finan- 
cial phase — sources  of  funds,  costs,  and  accounting  procedures. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  the  services  rendered,  in  almshouses, 
through  child-caring  channels,  and  as  outdoor  relief.  Section 
four  is  historical,  reviewing  the  history  of  poor  relief  in  the 
state  and  citing  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  reform. 
Finally,  there  is  a  section  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
poor  laws  themselves: 

There  have  been  over  1400  different  local  and  general  laws  and 
amendments  affecting  the  administration  of  poor  relief  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Approximately  525  of  these  are  still  effective  .  .  .  presenting 
such  confused  problems  of  interpretation  and  application  that  even 
legal  experts  cannot  solve  them. 

There  is  a  revealing  section  on  personnel,  in  which  the  poor 
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directors  are  classified  as  to  private  occupations,  remuneration, 
attitude  toward  their  responsibilities,  and  performance.  They 
are  compared  (none  too  favorably,  it  must  be  admitted)  with 
ERB  workers.  But  "this  state  of  affairs  is  not  to  be  blamed  on 
the  directors  of  the  poor  themselves.  They  are  merely  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  public  apathy  .  .  .  the  result  of  an  archaic 
system." 

Florida  Notes 

A>L  Florida  is  divided  into  eight  parts — for  relief  purposes. 
The  only  county  units  in  this  state's  ERA  set-up  are 
those  at  Jacksonville  and  Tampa.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
state  the  district  plan  of  organization  is  followed,  each  district 
consisting  of  a  group  of  counties. 

At  the  state  office  there  are  the  following  departments  set  up 
under  the  administrator:  social  service,  engineering,  transients, 
rural  rehabilitation  and  auditing.  In  each  district  there  is  an 
administrator  through  whom  these  state  ERA  departments  focus 
their  programs.  Associated  with  these  district  administrators  as 
staff  members  are  representatives  of  four  of  the  five  divisions, 
the  transient  service  functioning  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest 
because  of  its  peculiar  problems. 

The  departments  themselves  have  subordinate  "sections" 
charged  with  specific  responsibilities.  For  example,  in  the  social- 
service  department  there  are  the  following  sections:  training, 
medical  care,  home  economics,  inquiry  and  complaint,  educa- 
tional projects,  women's  work  and  recreation. 

The  provisions  made  in  this  state  for  the  care  of  transients 
are,  in  many  respects,  beyond  average.  There  are  plenty  of  con- 
structive work  projects,  good  physical  care,  both  in  camps  and 
shelters,  and  a  wholesome  philosophy  about  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  transiency  under  present  abnormal  conditions.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  state  government  and  some  of  the  counties  and 
cities  do  not  fully  share  this  philosophy  and  are  still  inclined  to 
resort  occasionally  to  restrictive  measures  when  threatened  by 
additions  to  the  load. 

The  Key  West  rehabilitation  project  (see  October  Survey, 
page  312)  is  progressing  rapidly  toward  the  goals  set  by  the 
administrator,  who  reports  a  satisfactory  tourist  season  and  a 
helpful  outlook  for  the  future  of  this  interesting  city. 

Subsistence  Homesteads 

AN  interesting  experiment  is  being  conducted  at  Jamesville, 
South  Dakota  where  an  abandoned  Mennonite  colony  is 
being  converted  into  a  rural-subsistence  training-center  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  ERA.  About  thirty  families  comprising 
132  persons  are  in  residence  there  in  one-,  two-  and  three-room 
apartments  newly  added  to  a  group  of  stone  buildings  which 
were  constructed  a  half  century  ago.  The  first  floors  of  these 
buildings  are  devoted  to  workshops  of  various  sorts.  A  farm 
of  over  1000  acres  furnishes  the  setting  for  the  colony. 

A  recent  bulletin  describes  the  objective  of  the  venture  as 
follows : 

The  families  who  come  to  Jamesville  are  carefully  selected  from 
relief  rolls.  They  are  expected  to  have  had  a  farming  background 
and  to  have  a  keen  desire  to  get  back  to  a  farm.  They  are  young 
people,  for  the  most  part,  the  majority  of  the  adults  being  from 
25  to  35  years  of  age. 

The  Jamesville  Center  is  regarded  as  a  training  or  sifting  center. 
Here  the  men  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  better  farming 
methods  through  practical  experience.  An  unemployed  graduate  of 
the  state  agricultural  college  conducts  classes  twice  a  week.  The 
women  also  receive  instruction,  being  taught  by  a  home-economics 
graduate.  The  county  agricultural  agent  is  most  cooperative. 

Farming,  construction  work  and  dairy  activities  make  up  the 
work  program.  Everyone  is  paid  cash  wages  for  his  labor  and, 
in  turn,  pays  cash  for  what  he  receives,  although  there  is  a 
secondary  system  of  store  credits  provided  through  a  commissary 
operated  in  connection  with  the  center. 

Subsistence  homesteads,  as  the  reader  knows,  are  being  pro- 
moted concurrently  by  two  federal  agencies,  the  FERA  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  FERA  program  is  focussed 


on  the  rural  client  and  is  primarily  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
him  as  a  small  farmer.  The  Interior  Department's  efforts  are 
directed  toward  helping  the  industrial  worker  get  one  foot  in 
the  country  without  causing  him  to  lose  contact  with  the  town 
where  his  cash  income  arises.  The  two  programs  overlap  some- 
what although  in  the  main  they  are  complementary. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (US 
Department  of  Labor)  twenty-odd  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  developments  in  this  field  to  the  end  of  1934. 
Copies,  30  cents,  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 


Relief  Security 


"ITT'ITH  *he  express  purpose  of  encouraging  clients  to  "accept 
'  •  bona  fide  employment  with  assurance  that  in  case  such 
employment  proves  temporary  their  standing  as  relief  clients 
will  not  be  jeopardized"  the  Illinois  ERC  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing ruling: 

Relief  clients  are  expected  to  accept  any  available  full  or  part- 
time  employment  on  work  they  are  able  and  capable  to  perform, 
under  satisfactory  physical  conditions,  at  NRA  code  rates,  or,  in 
absence  of  an  applicable  code,  at  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  type  of  work  done,  or  in  effect  by  agreement  between 
employers  and  employes.  Refusal  to  accept  such  employment  will, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  relief  administration,  be  warrant  for  dis- 
continuing relief. 

In  case  a  client  is  removed  from  relief  due  to  acceptance  by  him 
of  bona  fide  employment  and  such  client  reapplies  for  relief  within 
six  months  of  the  date  on  which  he  went  to  work,  he  shall  be  given 
relief  for  one  month  only  upon  proof  that  he  is  involuntarily  un- 
employed. During  the  month  covered  by  this  initial  order  further 
investigation  of  the  case  should  be  conducted  and  relief  continued  or 
discontinued  after  the  first  month  on  exactly  the  same  basis  pre- 
vailing for  all  clients. 

If  the  employment  accepted  by  the  client  is  part-time  only, 
the  determination  as  to  his  eligibility  for  supplemental  relief  will 
be  made  on  a  budgetary  deficiency  basis.  • 

In  Pennsylvania  a  similar  plan  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
additional  feature  of  an  "automatic  reinstatement  certificate" 
issued  to  the  client  at  the  time  he  accepts  work  and  goes  off 
relief.  This  certificate  assures  him  that  should  his  new-found 
job  come  to  an  end  within  six  months,  he  will  be  automatically 
reinstated  on  relief. 

Work  Relief  and  "Planning" 

PLANNING  for  a  city,  a  county,  a  region,  even  for  a  state 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  has  become  an  indispensable 
necessity  of  modern  times.  Without  planning,  cities  develop 
Topsy-fashion;  traffic  problems  become  unsolvable;  waste  runs 
riot. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.,  of  New  York  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  "despite  set-backs  earlier  in  the  de- 
pression, greater  progress  is  being  made  in  planning  right  now 
than  ever  before.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  organization  of  plan- 
ning on  a  work-relief  basis  in  many  areas  throughout  the 
country." 

In  the  field  of  national  planning,  the  National  Resources 
Board  is  the  central  unit.  State  planning  boards  have  been 
formed  in  most  of  the  states.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand  town 
and  city  planning  bodies  and  something  less  than  a  hundred 
"more-than-local,"  or  regional,  boards.  All  of  these  have  been 
enabled,  in  recent  months,  to  extend  their  accomplishments 
through  the  use  of  work-relief  labor. 

These  projects,  set  up  on  a  work-relief  basis,  are  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  the  first  step  in  planning,  namely,  the  gathering  and 
graphic  presentation  of  information  about  the  physical  development 
of  the  community.  Depending  upon  the  technical  skill  available  for 
direction  and  consultation,  it  may  proceed  to  a  certain  amount  of 
analysis  of  the  facts  gathered.  It  will  not,  unless  the  circumstances 
are  exceptional,  attempt  the  actual  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan. 

Planning  studies  suggested  by  the  Regional  Plan  Association 
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as  suitable  for  local  work-relief  projects  are:  preparation  of  a 
base  map,  highway  and  transportation  maps,  traffic  surveys, 
data  on  land  and  building  use,  studies  of  the  adequacy  of  public 
services  and  utilities,  and  a  variety  of  statistical  studies. 


Big  Business 


"OURPLUS"  relief,  that  bugaboo  of  administrators,  budget 
•-J  makers  and  relief  systematizers,  has  steadily  rolled  up  its 
totals  to  a  volume  that  warrants  the  title  "big  business."  In 
the  fifteen  months  ending  December  31,  1934,  over  $200  million 
was  spent  in  taking  excess  products  (chiefly  agricultural)  off 
the  glutted  "normal"  market  and  distributing  them  to  persons 
without  income.  The  word  "surplus"  as  applied  to  these  opera- 
tions has  had  a  two-fold  meaning:  the  products  have  been 
"extra"  so  far  as  both  producers  and  consumers  have  been 
concerned. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  funds  involved  came  from  the 
AAA  which  raised  them  through  processing  taxes.  The  rest 
were  supplied  through  the  FERA  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 

Six  and  one-half  million  head  of  cattle;  V/2  million  sheep; 
nearly  200,000  bales  of  cotton;  13  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  other  grains;  16  million  pounds  of  grass  seed;  and 
over  a  million  tons  of  coal  are  among  the  thirty-odd  products 
entering  into  the  program.  More  than  $10  million  has  been 
spent  on  freight  alone,  in  moving  the  326,500  carloads  involved 
in  the  fifteen  months'  operations. 

Transient  Camps  Improved 

AN  important  order  was  issued  by  the  FERA  in  February, 
•^*  governing  the  size  and  adequacy  of  camps  used  in  the 
federal  transient  program.  Hitherto  the  ERAs  had  followed 
their  own  standards  which  varied  widely  from  state  to  state. 
Overcrowding  frequently  occurred  with  a  resulting  menace  to 
health  and  morale. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that  camps  shall  be  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  250  men;  that  no  more  than  20  men  shall  sleep 
in  one  room ;  that  beds  shall  be  spaced  three  feet  apart,  with 
five-foot  aisles  between  the  rows;  that  there  shall  be  a  window 
beside  each  bed;  and  that  lockers  shall  be  provided  for  each 
man.  Toilet  facilities,  showers  and  washroom  shall  be  provided 
in  a  separate  building,  conveniently  located  in  relation  to  the 
sleeping  quarters.  Sanitary  facilities  are  prescribed  in  definite 
ratios  to  camp  population.  An  infirmary  with  six  beds  for  each 
camp  of  250  men  is  ordered.  Kitchens  must  be  screened  and 
well  ventilated  and  must  include  ample  refrigeration  facilities. 
From  Illinois  comes  word  that,  pursuant  to  the  federal  order, 
nine  new  camps  are  to  be  built  in  addition  to  the  five  already 
in  operation.  Other  states  are  making  similar  adjustments. 

Louisiana  Rural  Program 

THE   rural   rehabilitation   program   in   Louisiana  has   been 
clarified  in  a  manual  prepared  by  the  SERA.  The  program 
applies   to   all   relief  clients   living  in   the   open   country  or  in 
villages  of  under  500.  Three  classifications  are  set  up: 

1.  Project  Clients :  "those  who  have  been  completely  analyzed 
from  a  rehabilitation   standpoint  and   for  whom  a  definite,   well- 
rounded,  individual  agricultural  program  has  been  worked  out." 

2.  Potential    Clients :   those   "for   whom   some   definite   plan   of 
employment  has  been  worked  out  by  which  repayment  of  all  ad- 
vances can  be  made"  but  for  whom  less  ambitious  rehabilitative 
plans  are  being  made. 

3.  Problem  cases :  "all  clients  other  than  those  in  groups  one  and 
two.  These  are  the  clients  for  whom,  for  one  reason  or  another,  no 
definite  repayment  plan  has  yet  been  worked  out,  or  the  plan  that 
has  been  worked  out  seems  inadequate  to  repay  the  necessary  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation." 

All  rural  relief,  it  will  be  noted,  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  re- 
payable advances.  Outright  relief  is  confined  to  the  larger 


towns  and  cities.  Rural  rehabilitation  clients  are  barred  from 
participation  in  the  works'  projects  of  the  ERA  Works  Division, 
"unless  such  projects  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Louisiana 
RRC." 

Emergency  Homemaking 

ONE  of  the  interesting  activities  of  the  women's  section  of 
the  FERA  works  division  is  the  assignment  of  qualified 
women  from  relief  families  to  tasks  as  "emergency  home- 
makers."  The  projects  fall  into  two  general  types,  manual  and 
educational.  In  the  manual  projects,  selected  clients  are  em- 
ployed on  work  relief  to  go  into  homes  where  there  is  illness 
or  other  emergency  and  actually  do  the  housework  or  perhaps 
help  with  the  care  of  the  patient.  The  educational  projects,  akin 
to  the  work  of  visiting  housekeepers,  are  designed  to  teach 
better  housekeeping  methods  and  to  encourage  those  families 
on  relief  who  need  the  help  to  work  toward  a  better  type  of 
home  life.  Workers  for  emergency  homemaking  projects  are: 

.  .  .  selected  on  the  basis  of  training  in  home  economics,  a  knowl- 
edge of  practical  nursing,  or  because  they  are  outstanding  house- 
keepers who  have  managed  their  own  homes  satisfactorily  on  a 
relief  budget.  They  must  be  intelligent,  alert  and  responsive  to 
special  instruction  which  is  given  to  them  before  they  go  into 
homes.  .  .  .  Where  possible,  a  supervisor  who  is  trained  in  home 
economics  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  practical  aspects  of 
homemaking  is  directly  in  charge  of  each  project. 

To  supplement  the  work  done  in  the  homes,  group  work  has 
been  developed.  The  women  of  the  community  are  organized 
into  clubs  for  discussion  and  for  the  development  of  those  con- 
tacts with  others  which  provide  them  with  new  interests  and 
ideas.  Many  of  the  women  who  join  the  groups  have  not  at- 
tended any  kind  of  social  gathering  or  scarcely  have  been  out- 
side their  own  homes  for  months.  For  them  especially,  the  clubs 
have  a  recreational  as  well  as  an  educational  value. 


Pulpwood  Projects 

A  PROJECT  launched  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
calls  for  the  marketing  of  10,000  cords  of  pulpwood  during 
1935,  from  land  of  farmers  who  find  themselves  confronted 
with  serious  financial  difficulties.  Those  eligible  for  this  project 
will  include  a  number  of  persons  who  are  not  at  present  on 
relief  rolls,  but  who,  if  they  applied,  would  be  eligible  for  relief. 

The  needs  of  each  family  will  be  analyzed  and  a  program 
for  their  farm  and  home  activities  will  be  worked  out.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  plan  will  permit  the  payment  of  many  delinquent 
taxes  and  other  debts  and  will  keep  many  from  relief  rolls. 

A  total  of  approximately  $100,000  will  be  expended,  but  oper- 
ations are  designed  to  be  entirely  self-liquidating.  Advances  will 
be  made  to  clients  this  spring  for  labor  in  cutting  the  wood 
and  further  advances  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  wood  is 
peeled  and  drawn  to  truck  roads;  on  delivery  to  mills,  farmers 
will  receive  the  balance  due  them,  the  New  Hampshire  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  replenishing  its  revolving  fund  by 
the  payments  from  the  mills. 


The  "How"  of  Self-Help 

ETERATURE  concerning  the  self-help  cooperatives  has 
largely  concerned  itself  heretofore  with  "whys  and  whats" 
— the  philosophy  of  the  movement,  and  descriptions  of  existing 
cooperatives  and  their  accomplishments.  Now,  however,  the 
Division  of  Self-Help  Cooperatives  of  the  FERA  has  issued  a 
53-page  guidance  report  Self-Help  Cooperatives:  An  Intro- 
ductory Study,  the  most  important  sections  of  which  tell  how 
to  organize  and  operate  such  group  activities.  A  bibliography 
and  a  long  list  of  self-help  organizations  now  active  in  34  states 
and  territories  is  appended  (free  from  the  Division.) 
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Five  Years'  Experience 

THE  experience  of  Michigan  Boulevard  Garden  Apartments, 
Chicago,  financed  by  the  late  Julius  Rosenwald,  as  set  down 
in  the  five-year  report  just  published,  should  be  useful  for  com- 
parative purposes  to  other  privately  financed  limited-dividend 
projects  as  well  as  to  governmental  agencies  how  formulating 
p.olicies.  The  yearly  average  percentage  of  occupancy  from  1930 
to  1934  inclusive  was  97.5;  95;  87;  88.7;  and  97.8  while  as  of 
February  1935  every  apartment  was  rented.  Average  percentage 
of  bad  debts  those  same  years  was  .08;  1.4;  1.8;  2.9;  and  .06. 
With  a  rental  scale  of  $9.50  to  $12  per  room  monthly  the  un- 
secured loan  of  $200,000  has  been  paid  off  completely,  and  the 
mortgage  reduced  from  $1  million  to  $635,000. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  the  sponsors  of  Michigan  Boule- 
vard Garden  Apartments  offer  in  this  report  as  general  observa- 
tions that  such  a  project  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  property  values 
in  its  vicinity;  that  Negroes  make  as  good  tenants  as  any  other 
people;  that  management  must  be  unhampered  by  detrimental 
political  influences;  that  a  well-rounded  community  program  of 
recreation  and  education  is  not  only  consistent  with  but  essential 
to  sound  business  management,  and,  finally,  that  the  scope  of 
private  capital  is  limited  in  the  low-housing  field. 


Who  Pays? 


T  N  an  effort  to  find  out  the  difference  between  the  income  to 
L  the  city  from  taxes  on  real  estate  and  the  expense  for  the 
various  administrative  and  public  services  reasonably  supplied 
to  various  types  of  districts,  the  City  Planning  Board  of  Boston, 
cooperating  with  the  ERA,  studied  six  typical  districts — a  busi- 
ness, an  industrial,  a  high-rental  residential,  a  suburban  resi- 
dential, a  miscellaneous  residential  and  a  low-rental  residential 
area.  On  a  per  capita  basis  the  high  rental  and  miscellaneous 
residential  districts,  the  survey  disclosed,  return  a  "net  profit" 
of  $239  and  $49.30  per  resident  compared  to  a  deficit  of  $20.50 
and  $79  for  the  suburban  and  low-rental  districts.  On  an  acreage 
basis  it  was  found  the  profit  per  net  acre  in  the  business  district 
was  $110,146,  the  industrial  $5334,  the  high-rental  residence 
$17,154,  and  miscellaneous  residence  $4544,  while  the  suburban 
residential  and  the  low-cost  residential  districts  showed  deficits 
of  $803  and  $15,104  per  acre.  Housing  experts  may  draw  im- 
portant conclusions  from  these  figures. 

Jersey  Homestead  Et  Al 

ALMOST  2500  individuals  in  555   families  have  been  offi- 
cially approved  as  residents  of  fourteen  subsistence-home- 
stead  projects   in   seven   states — one   each   in   Illinois,    Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  two  in  West  Virginia,  three  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  five  in  Texas. 

The  homestead  project  recently  announced  for  200  needle- 
trade  workers  and  their  families,  to  be  located  within  fifty  miles 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  is  the  first 
in  which  the  major  activities  of  the  community  will  be  conducted 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  Here  it  is  hoped  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  decentralizing  an  industry  which  has  been  heavily  con- 
centrated in  congested  areas  of  large  cities,  as  well  as  to  illus- 
trate the  merits  of  combining  subsistence  homesteading  with 
work  in  seasonal  industries.  To  this  end  a  garment  factory  will 
be  built  on  the  site.  Besides  needle  workers  the  homesteaders 
will  include  some  fifteen  farmers,  several  storekeepers  and 
school  teachers,  a  physician,  dentist,  cobbler,  carpenter  and  plum- 
ber and  other  professionals  and  artisans.  Each  family  will  make 
a  down  payment  of  $500,  totalling  $100,000,  to  be  used  in  addi- 
tion to  the  government's  advance  of  $850,000  for  financing. 


Two  other  bits  of  subsistence-homestead  news:  Monticello, 
Ga.,  will  be  used  as  a  demonstration  project  for  an  erosion- 
control  and  land-use  program.  A  second  project  of  Negroes  has 
been  officially  approved ;  location,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Help  for  Teachers 

THE  Housing  Study  Guild  (101  Park  Avenue,  New  York) 
has  prepared  an  exhibit  directed  primarily  at  the  educator 
and  advanced  student.  Arranged  in  two  major  divisions,  housing 
in  the  unplanned  city  and  modern  housing  in  the  planned  com- 
munity, the  material,  photographs,  charts,  drawings,  and  text, 
is  distributed  over  twenty-four  panels,  to  fit  on  standard-size 
library  screens,  and  mounted  on  canvas  to  fold  accordion-like 
into  a  small  box.  The  exhibit  will  be  available  by  about  April  15.. 
Another  help  to  teacher  and  student  is  the  profusely  illus- 
trated first  issue  of  a  new  periodical,  Building  America,  which 
aims  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  visual  as  well  as  factual  study 
of  basic  contemporary  problems.  Its  subject  is  housing,  its  past, 
present  and  possible  future  development.  A  "teacher's  guide" 
and  a  bibliography  are  included.  Published  by  the  Society  for 
Curriculum  Study,  a  non-commercial  organization  of  educators 
(425  West  123  Street,  New  York,)  future  issues  will  deal  with 
food,  transportation,  health,  recreation  and  so  on. 

Relief  and  Rent 

THE  tenement-house  committee  of  the  New  York  COS  has 
just  completed  a  study  of  the  housing  conditions  of  eighty- 
eight  families  under  its  care  and  finds  itself  with  a  problem  of 
policy  which  is  no  stranger  to  relief  organizations  anxious  to 
improve  the  deplorable  housing  conditions  of  their  clients — con- 
ditions which,  it  might  be  added,  are  shared  by  perhaps  a  third 
of  our  population,  who  cannot  afford  more  than  $6  a  room 
monthly  rent.  Hence  the  problem:  with  only  a  limited  numbei 
of  better  quarters  to  be  found  at  the  $6  rate,  should  it  be  the 
policy  of  the  organization  to  move  badly  housed  clients  into 
rooms  at  a  higher  rental  while  neighboring  families  not  on  relief 
cannot  pay  more  than  this  amount?  The  COS  has  found  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  The  study  was  made  under 
the  committee's  new  secretary,  Sydney  Maslen,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded John  T.  Murphy,  "housing  pioneer." 

Housing  Division,  PWA 

THE  second,  as  the  first,  PWA  low-cost-housing  develop- 
ment to  reach  the  construction  stage  is  in  Atlanta.  Situated 
between  two  Negro  educational  institutions — Atlanta  University 
and  Spelman  College — it  will  offer  in  forty-three  buildings  much 
needed  housing  facilities  in  that  section. 

The  eighth  limited-dividend  project  (tentative  approval  for 
which  had  been  made  previous  to  rejection  of  further  applica- 
tions for  financing  this  type  of  housing,)  will  be  located  near 
Raleigh,  N.C.  Cost,  $233,000  including  the  government  loan. 


AN  exhibit  of  approximately  100  photographs  depicting  the 
PWA  program  throughout  the  country  has  been  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Building,  Washington. 


THE  Housing  Authority  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  has  worked  out 
a  plan  whereby  certain  slum  areas  situated  near  the  industrial 
and  commercial  districts  are  to  be  used  as  parking  areas.  Re- 
sults: slum  clearance  and  putting  back  into  service  a  $1,500,000 
investment  in  street  pavement  now  used  for  parking  purposes. 


THREE  ideas  were  emphasized  at  the  well-attended  meeting  on 
housing  management  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman's  City  Club,  namely,  that  management  is  a  field  for 
which  women  are  particularly  fitted,  that  the  manager  must  be 
free  from  undue  political  pressure  and  that  training  and  experi- 
ence in  community  activities  and  business  practice  are  essential. 
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Where  Beauty  Lies 

SKIN    DEEP,  by  M.  C.   PhilKps.    Vanguard  Press.   254  pp.  Price  >2  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  offers  a  most  refreshing  contrast  to  its  parent 
volume,  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs,  which  issued  from  the 
same  organization,  Consumers'  Research,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  The  present  study,  concerned  with  cosmetics,  is  temperate, 
relatively  unprejudiced,  accurate  to  a  high  degree  for  a  popular 
book.  There  is  an  effort  to  be  constructive,  and  to  recommend 
harmless  or  useful  products,  as  well  as  to  be  properly  destruc- 
tive of  false  claims  and  dishonest  advertising  generally. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  forgive,  or  even  to  understand  the 
writer's  lining  up  with  patent  medicine  fakers  and  fraudulent 
advertisers,  who  delighted  that  the  Copeland  Bill  failed  of  pas- 
sage the  last  Congress.  There  is  also  a  trace  of  the  curious 
mental  befuddlement  that  attributes  the  relative  impotence  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  almost  malicious  mal- 
feasance on  the  part  of  its  officials  rather  than  more  correctly 
to  the  weak  and  imperfect  Food  and  Drugs  Act  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  produce  a  spectacular 
expose  of  American  cosmetics  because  the  material  itself  is 
lacking.  The  author  of  Skin  Deep  has  done  very  well  indeed 
all  that  needs  to  be  done.  After  all,  bar  a  certain  relatively  few 
notorious  instances  that  stink  to  high  heaven — like  Lash  Lure 
and  the  defunct  Koremlu,  American  cosmetics  are  usually  rela- 
tively harmless.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  over-recommended  in 
exaggerated  advertising  calculated  to  make  many  of  them  sell 
for  far  more  than  they  are  worth.  The  book  makes  a  useful 
guide  and  is  commended  to  husbands  and  bachelors  in  search  of 
presents  for  their  wives  and  women  friends. 
Washington,  D.C.  T.  SWANN  HARDING 

A  Good  Start 

PREDICTION  OF  VOCATIONAL   SUCCESS,  by  Edward  L.   Thorndike, 
et  at.  Commonwealth  Fund.  284  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  investigation  reported  in  this  volume  took  a  definite 
age  sample  of  the  general  population  of  school  children, 
tested  them  at  the  age  of  fourteen  on  intelligence,  clerical  and 
mechanical  tests,  procured  school-record  items  and  then  fol- 
lowed their  careers  impartially  for  some  eight  years  to  note 
what  happened  to  them  educationally  and  occupationally,  and 
to  determine  whether  their  careers  could  have  been  predicted 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  from  the  items  available. 

The  study  reveals  that  school  success  at  fourteen,  aided  by 
intelligence  tests,  predicted  subsequent  school  success  excel- 
lently. But  occupational  success,  as  defined — whether  con- 
sisting of  wages,  simple  statement  of  employe's  job  satisfaction, 
or  job  level  attained — was  predicted  with  but  little  better  than 
chance  accuracy.  The  latter  finding  has,  in  the  interval  since 
publication,  been  gobbled  up  eagerly  by  the  crowd  of  "I  told 
you  so's,"  eager  to  sharpen  any  ax  whilst  the  grinding  remains 
good. 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion  the  study  does  not  prove  the  futility 
of  guidance  tests,  or  of  guidance,  or  of  vocational  guidance  in 
particular,  or  more  especially  of  vocational  guidance  in  a  de- 
pression; or  even  more  definitely,  of  guidance  with  a  certain 
set  of  tests  under  the  given  conditions.  True  it  is  that  the 
mechanical  tests  used  were  none  too  reliable,  and  that  the  meas- 
ures of  job  success  were  defective,  even  though  a  certain  few 
statistical  corrections  were  rigorously  applied.  But  also  it  is 
probably  true  that  many  of  the  usual  trends  regarding  occupa- 
tions have  been  upset  by  the  depression  and  that  eight  or  ten 


years  are  perhaps  all  too  short  for  "men  to  find  their  niches 
in  this  occupational  world."  Or  perhaps  proficiency  in  realms 
other  than  academic  is  readily  acquired  by  practice  by  most 
people,  if  motivated.  It  is  the  reviewer's  observation  that  a 
little  mechanical  ability  goes  a  long  way  in  the  trades  of  indus- 
try. Retests  every  five  years  for  some  ten  years  more,  (should 
give  us  a  more  conclusive  answer.  In  a  pioneer  investigation 
who  can  even  guess,  correctly,  what  we  "ought"  to  find? 

In  answer  to  the  critics,  it  may  be  said  that  now,  twelve 
years  after  the  tests  of  this  investigation,  much  better  tests  are 
available  (e.g.  the  Minnesota  Assembly  Test,)  and  still  better 
ones  can  be  built.  And  too  the  depression  will  not  last  forever, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  rewards  of  industry  will  some  day 
be  more  in  accord  with  individual  aptitudes.  Finally,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  study  was  not  intended  to  be  a  test  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  guidance  versus  absence  of  guidance. 

As  a  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the  study,  it  is 
clear  that  industry,  by  its  present  haphazard  methods  of  regard- 
ing and  rewarding  individuals,  is  surely  failing  to  exploit  more 
than  fractionally  the  potentialities  of  individuals.  That  our 
much  maligned  schools  should  be  so  much  more  efficient  in  this 
respect  than  our  much  vaunted  efficient  industry  is  no  great 
surprize  to  those  who  have  conducted  extensive  tests  in  both 
areas. 

The  study  will  for  a  long  time  serve  as  a  challenge  to  further 
study.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  funds  will  be  available  for  its  con- 
tinuation for  at  least  another  decade.  HERBERT  A.  TOOPS 
Ohio  State  University 

Laws  for  Planners 

HARVARD  CITY  PLANNING  STUDIES,  Vol.  VII,  Model  Laws  (or 
Planning  Cities,  Counties.  States,  fry  Edward  M.  Bassett.  Frank  B.  Wil- 
liams, Alfred  Bettinan,  Robert  W  kitten.  Harvard  University  Press.  137 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS,  the  seventh  of  the  Harvard  City  Planning  Studies, 
meets  the  need,  generally  felt,  for  a  consistent  set,  or 
several  different  sets,  of  typical  or  model  laws,  each  based 
on  a  single  conception  of  the  end  purpose  and  covering  plan- 
ning and  zoning  for  cities,  counties,  regions  and  states.  The 
four  collaborators  in  this  volume — all  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject— agree  on  desirable  results  but  not  always  on  the  methods 
of  achieving  them.  But  since  social  conditions  and  legislative 
procedures  vary  widely  throughout  the  country  these  differences 
offer  no  disadvantage,  but  rather  the  contrary.  These  reports 
should  be  of  great  value  to  the  large  group  of  officials  and 
others  who  today  find  themselves  engaged  in  some  phase  of  the 
complicated  business  of  planning.  LOULA  D.  LASKER 

Twenty-five  Points  of  View 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MENTAL  DISORDER,  by  Madison  Bentley  and 
E.  V.  Cowdry.  McGraw  Hill.  388  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DURING  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  mental  hygiene  and 
psychiatry  have  been  facing  complex  problems  of  the  ut- 
most significance  for  human  welfare,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
disciplines  have  been  hampered  because  of  a  comparative  paucity 
of  proven  scientific  knowledge.  And  so,  The  Problem  of  Mental 
Disorder,  by  Bentley  and  Cowdry  is  welcome  at  this  time.  The 
volume  is  a  symposium  wherein  twenty-five  contributors  furnish 
monographs  that  acquaint  the  reader  with  current  points  of 
view  in  psychiatry  and  with  promising  leads  for  research. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprize  to  many  that  the  problems  of 
human  behavior  can,  with  profit,  be  studied  from  a  score  of 
scientific  approaches.  A  perusal  of  this  volume,  however,  indi- 
cates accretions  to  our  knowledge  that  may  be  expected  within 
the  next  few  years  from  electro-physiology,  brain  chemistry, 
genetics,  endocrinology,  pharmacology,  sociology,  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  so  on. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  symposium  will  fall  into  the  hands,  not 
only  of  scientists  and  professional  workers,  but  will  be  read  as 
well  by  those  who  shape  the  policies  of  governments  and  of 
our  great  foundations.  The  time  has  arrived  when  money  and 
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research  effort  must  be  directed  to  mental  hygiene  if  we  would 
hope  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  mental  disorders.  The  past  policy 
in  this  country,  of  expending  more  than  $200  million  per  annum 
of  public  funds  for  the  hospitalization  of  the  insane  with  less 
than  $1  million  for  research  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
problems  involved,  has  been  short  sighted. 

The  Problem  of  Mental  Disorder  can  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  human  welfare  and 
who  yearn  for  the  harnessing  of  science  to  assist  civilization 
in  solving  some  of  its  most  pressing  problems. 

CLARENCE  M.  HINCKS 
The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  City 

Concerning  Hands 

HANDEDNESS— RIGHT    AND    LEFT,   by   Ira   S.    Wile,   M.D.    Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shefard.    439  pp.    Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  WILE  has  written  a  scholarly  review  of  handedness 
and  its  implications  in  many  fields,  a  book  which  is  the 
product  of  careful  assembly  of  available  information  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is,  as  yet,  only  imperfectly  understood.  The  his- 
torical and  anthropological  aspects  which  Dr.  Wile  has  con- 
sidered are  engaging,  and  his  range  is  so  broad  that  no  one, 
whatever  his  training,  can  fail  to  find  here  many  interesting 
and  suggestive  facts.  The  language  in  which  it  is  written  calls 
for  no  technical  background  or  experience  for  its  understanding. 
For  this  reason  the  book  should  be  especially  welcome  to  the 
puzzled  parents  of  left-handed  children  and  to  parents  of  chil- 
dren with  any  of  the  various  types  of  educational  disability 
which  are  now  associated  with  handedness. 

There  is  very  little  detail  in  the  section  which  deals  with  the 
various  clinical  conditions  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  a  hand- 
edness or  rather  brain-dominance  factor.  This  omission  is 
probably  fortunate  since  so  many  of  the  questions  in  this  field 
are,  as  yet,  unsolved,  and  the  presentation  of  a  mass  of  tech- 
nical material  would  not  be  interesting  or  helpful  to  the  lay 
reader.  However,  that  such  conditions  are  mentioned  is  appro- 
priate since  they  should  be  more  widely  recognized  by  educa- 
tors and  by  the  medical  profession.  PAUL  DOZIER,  M.D. 
Neurological  Institute,  New  York  City 


YOUR    MEALS    AND    YOUR   MONEY,    by    (Jove   Hambidge.    Whittlesey 
House.  179  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ENDORSED  by  members  of  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture, 
armamented  by  the  studies  of  that  Department's  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  and  written  by  a  layman,  this  lively  and  ex- 
plicit little  book  is  crammed  with  facts  and  plans  for  eating 
as  wisely  as  one's  income  will  permit.  It  assumes  and  justifies 
a  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  reader  in  what  might 
be  called  both  the  personal  and  social  implications  of  food — 
all  the  way  from  calories  and  vitamins  to  crop  production.  To 
bring  an  optimum  diet  within  reach  of  all  Americans  would 
require,  Mr.  Hambidge  points  out,  the  expansion  of  our  pro- 
duction of  almost  every  food  except  wheat. 


..     .    by    J 

Williams  fr  Wilkins,  77  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey, 

A  WIDER  audience  than  was  privileged  to  hear  Professor  Jacks 
speak  at  Brown  University  last  year  will  welcome  this  volume 
that  includes  his  four  addresses  delivered  as  the  Culver  Lec- 
tures of  1933.  Rural  Inertia,  Wasted  Human  Energies,  Indis- 
cipline and  The  Coming  Leisure  are  the  topics  which  he  dis- 
cusses in  light  of  the  present  crisis,  because  of  which  it  has 
become  necessary  to  evolve  a  new  approach  to  the  science  of 
living.  Although  Professor  Jacks  addresses  himself  primarily 
to  youth  he  also  speaks  in  these  lectures  to  their  elders  in  an 
effort  to  arouse  them  to  the  need  of  charting  a  new  course 
that  will  be  helpful  to  their  juniors  in  developing  character 
and  in  offering  satisfactory  activities  under  the  new  conditions 
which  will  evolve  after  the  current  situation  is  past. 


BOOKS     THAT     LIVE    ON 
FOR    THE    SOCIAL    WORKER 


Birth  Control  Without  Contraceptives 

THE  RHYTHM 
OF  STERILITY  AND  FERTILITY  IN  WOMEN 

Discussion  of  the  Physiological,  Practical  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
the  Discoveries  of  Drs.  K.  Ogino  (Japan)  and  H.  Knaus  (Austria) 
Regarding  the  Periods  When  Conception  Is  Impossible  and 
When  Possible. 

By  LEO  J.  LATZ,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

1 00th  Thousand  $1.00  per  copy 

at  bookstores  or  from 

LATZ    FOUNDATION 

1242  Republic  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  mail 
it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  our  FREE  PAMPHLET 


Basic — 

SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS.  By  Mary  E.  Richmond .  $2.00 

WHAT  Is  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK?  By  Mary 

E.  Richmond.  $1.00 

BROKEN  HOMES.  By  Joanna  C.  Colcord    $1.00 

THE  SOCIAL  CASE  HISTORY.   By  Ada  E. 

Sheffield.  $1.00 


RUSSELL    SAGE 

130  East  22d  Street 


FOUNDATION 

New  York 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

by  Porter  R.  Lee  and  Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  M.D. 

"I  know  of  no  other  writing  which  has  presented  the 
parent-child  relationship  with  such  clarity  and  soundness 
....  a  most  practical  and  illuminating  chapter  entitled, 
The  Personality  and  Equipment  of  the  Social  Worker  .... 
should  be  read  and  carefully  digested  by  every  student 
anticipating  a  career  of  social  work." — Douglas  A.  Thorn, 
M.D.,  in  The  Survey.  $1.50 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  FUND 

41  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  you  can  order  any  book  on  any  branch  of 
Social  Work,  including  Unemployment  Relief, 
Case  Work,  Interviewing,  Work  Relief,  Psy- 
chiatry, etc.,  through — 

THE  SURVEY  BOOK  SERVICE 

1 12  East  19th  Street  New  York 

Book  lists  available  on  request. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Food  for  Discussion 

To  THE  EDITOR:  You  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  hearing  how 
The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic  are  used  by  our  staff  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  with  few  exceptions  have  come  to  us  directly 
from  industry,  with  no  training  in  social  work.  In  an  effort  to 
stimulate  their  thinking  on  social  problems  and  to  arouse  their 
interest  in  reading  on  social  subjects  we  planned  two  series  of 
discussion  programs  for  our  weekly  staff  meetings,  the  first  on 
matters  close  in  to  our  daily  work,  and  the  second,  still  in 
progress,  on  larger  social  and  economic  problems  such  as  un- 
employment insurance,  health,  education,  youth  in  the  depression, 
aliens  and  immigration,  conservation  of  national  resources,  hous- 
ing, the  use  of  leisure,  and  so  on.  You  can  readily  see  how  The 
Survey  would  meet  the  needs  of  such  a  program.  In  fact,  it 
afforded  suggestions  in  planning  it.  In  several  instances  special 
topics  by  such  writers  as  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  Mary  van 
Kleeck,  and  David  Cushman  Coyle  were  assigned  for  review 
and  discussion. 

In  each  of  these  programs  topics  were  assigned  to  individual 
workers  far  enough  in  advance  to  give  ample  time  for  prepara- 
tion. The  aim  was  to  have  as  many  workers  as  possible  partici- 
pate, bringing  the  results  of  their  reading  and  study  to  the 
group  as  a  whole.  The  current  and  back  numbers  of  The  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  were  used.  Each  worker  was  provided  with 
a  list  of  articles  pertaining  to  his  topic,  and  as  the  new  issues 
arrived,  each  was  informed  of  any  additional  material  which  he 
might  find  helpful. 

The  plan  has  worked  out  beyond  our  expectations,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  careful  preparation  workers  have  given  to  topics, 
and  the  interest  shown  by  the  staff  in  their  further  discussion. 
It  was  this  desire  that- led  to  the  organization  of  an  evening 
forum,  meeting  regularly  with  topics  chosen  in  advance  by  vote. 
Our  next  meeting  will  discuss  Mr.  Coyle's  article,  Illusions 
Regarding  Revolution  published  in  The  Survey  of  July  1934. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  of  our  bibliographies  which  will  give 
some  indication  of  the  service  your  publications  give  to  our  staff. 
Director  Investigational  Unit  ELLA  JOYCE 

Department  of  Outdoor  Relief,  Milwaukee  County,  Wis. 

OUR  POOR-RELIEF  LAWS 

ELIZABETHAN  HANGOVER— April  Survey  1934,  page  123 
OX-CART  POOR  LAWS — April  Survey  1934,  page  131 
TRENDS  IN  A  CHANGING  SOCIETY— January  Graphic  1933,  page  43 
MEMORANDUM  ON  CASH  RELIEF  EXPERIMENT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  January 
1934,  by  Herman  Kaplan,  distributed  by  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
REPORT,  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  July  1934 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION  IN  CANADA 
THE  AMERICAN  POOR  FARM  AND  ITS  INMATES 
HISTORY  OF  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS 

TOWARD  SECURITY-UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

TOWARD  SECURITY— March  Graphic  1934,  page  116 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PROPOSALS— September  Survey  1933,  page 

J  i,  J 

INSURANCE  BY  INCHES— May  Survey  1933,  page  192 

AN  INTERSTATE  AUTHORITY  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE— August 

Survey  1933,  page  275 
NEW  STANDARDS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE — August  Survey  1933 

page  281 

MINNESOTA'S  PLAN  FOR  JOB  INSURANCE — February  Survey  1933,  page  58 
EARNINGS  AT  FORTY — June  Survey  1934,  page  204 
LIFE  INSURANCE  THAT  LIVES — July  Survey  1934,  page  216 
WISCONSIN'S  PLAN  FOR  INSURANCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE — Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 

SICKNESS  AND  THE  NEW  POOR — April  Graphic  1934,  page  160 

ORGANIZED  ACTION  IN  MEDICAL  CARE — April  Graphic  1933,  page  207 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  ALL  OF  Us — December  Graphic  1932,  page  629 

THE  FAMILY  BILL  FOR  SICKNESS — December  Graphic  1932,  page  634 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  PRIVATE  DOCTORS — April  Graphic  1934,  page  149 

NURSES  SHOW  THE  WAY — April  Graphic  1934,  page  156 

CHANGE  COMES  TO  THE  DOCTOR — April  Graphic  1934,  page  163 

UNCLE  SAM  AND  SICKNESS  BILLS — May  Survey  1934,  page  158 

FAIRNESS  TO  PHYSICIAN  AND  PATIENT — June  Survey  1934,  page  203 

MUTUALIZING  THE  MEDICAL  COSTS — June  Graphic  1934,  page  285 

DOLLARS  AND  LIVES — August  Graphic  1933,  page  407 

THE  MENTAL  HYGIENE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT — Dr.  George  K.  Pratt 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

REPORTS — of  the  US  Public  Health  Service 

REPORTS — of  the  Milwaukee  County  Health  Department 

YOUTH  IN  THE  DEPRESSION 

YOUTH  IN  THE  DEPRESSION — February  Survey  1933,  page  67 

BOYS  ON  THE  LOOSE — February  Survey  1933,  page  71 

GANG  PREVENTION — June  Survey  1933,  page  227 

UNCLE  SAM'S  RUNAWAY  BOYS — March  Survey  1933,  page  99 

How  CALIFORNIA  ANCHORS  DRIFTING  BOYS — March  Survey  1933,  page 

101 

JOBS  FOR  GRADUATES — July  Survey  1934,  page  231 
WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  TO  SEVEN  MILLION  CHILDREN? — August  Survey 

1934,  page  245 

1000  DELINQUENT  BOYS — June  Survey  1934,  page  199 
YOUTH  WITHOUT  WORK — September  Survey  1934,  page  285 
CCC  CAMPS — THEIR  WORK  AND  RESULTS 
RECORDS — of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  police  and  sheriff's  departments 

and  of  private  social  agencies 

TAKING  UP  THE  SLACK  IN  LEISURE 

A  COMMUNITY  LEARNING  How  TO  PLAY — August  Survey  1933,  page  283 
VOLUNTEERS  FOR  RECREATION  SERVICE — March  Survey  1933,  page  104 
ORGANIZING  FOR  LEISURE — December  Survey  1933,  page  405 
LESS  WORK — MORE  LEISURE,  IN  TENNESSEE — Seed  of  a  National  Plan 

—May  Survey  1933,  page  253 

THE  PASSING  OF  SIDE-LINE  RECREATION — April  Survey  1934,  page  121 
DESTRUCTIVE  USE  OF  LEISURE — April  Survey  1934,  page  130 
DISTRIBUTED  LEISURE — L.  C.  Walker  (Appleton-Century) 
AMERICANS  AT  PLAY — Jesse  F.  Steiner  (McGraw-Hill) 
THE  NEW  LEISURE — a  Curse  or  a  Blessing? — Recreation,  April  1934 
REPORTS — of  the  New  York  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Leisure  Time — 

Recreation,  December  1933 

Do  You  HAVE  LEISURE  TROUBLE? — Recreation,  December  1933 
LEISURE  AND  ITS  USE — Recreation,  August  1934 

HOUSING 

UNCLE  SAM — LANDLORD — March  Graphic  1934,  page  124 

SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS — January  Graphic  1934,  page  11 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  CAN  HELP — January  Survey  1934,  page  7 

REHOUSING  NEW  YORK — January  Survey  1934,  page  14 

SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS — January  Survey  1934,  page  23 

MORE  ABOUT  PUBLIC  HOUSING — December  Survey  1933,  page  415 

HOUSING — A  PUBLIC  UTILITY — May  Survey  1933,  page  193 

STEP-CHILDREN  OF  RELIEF^ — June  Survey  1933,  page  212 

WILL  "BACK  TO  THE  LAND"  HELP? — September  Graphic  1933,  page  455 

SINKING  SLUMS — August  Graphic  1933,  page  417 

THE  CHANCE  TO  REBUILD  THE  USA — August  Graphic  1933,  page  420 

SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS — April  Survey  1934,  page  135 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  LAND — May  Graphic  1934,  page  233 

THE  HOUSING  POT  BOILS — June  Survey  1934,  page  204 

MODERNIZATION — BALLY-HOO  OR  PROGRESS — July  Graphic   1934,   page 

334 
CASE  HISTORY  OF  A  COMMUNITY  OF  MORTGAGED  HOMES — June  Graphic 

1933,  page  311 

THE  PUZZLE  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING — August  Survey  1934,  page  243 
GOVERNMENT  HOUSING — Fortune,  February  1934 


REPRINTS  of  this  page,  including  Mrs.  Joyce's  letter  and  her  reference 
lists,  are  available  to  supervisors  and  directors  of  institutes.  No  charge, 
but  please  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelop.  Copies  of  the  issues 
mentioned  are  available  (30  cents  each)  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Address  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
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Housing  Standards 


To  THE  EDITOR:  In  these  days  when  new  governmental  welfare 
agencies  are  framing  public  policies  and  programs  that  may  be- 
come permanent,  it  is  vital  that  they  be  aided  in  formulating 
standards  by  the  active  support  of  individuals  and  organizations 
concerned  with  the  field.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of 
housing  to  be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  public  money. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  as  a  condition  to  issu- 
ing loans  on  dwellings  requires  compliance  with  certain  minimum 
standards  relative  to  light,  ventilation,  water  supply,  room-size, 
sound  construction  and  so  on,  all  affecting  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  people.  It  is  said  that  some  builders,  real-estate  men 
and  bankers  are  objecting  to  these  standards  on  the  score  that 
they  increase  initial  cost  of  building,  although  they  are  certainly 
sound  economically  as  well  as  socially  since  they  prolong  the 
useful  life  of  the  building  and  reduce  municipal  expenditures  by 
preventing  or  postponing  development  of  slum  conditions. 

Unless  adequate  building  standards  are  rigorously  observed 
at  this  time  families  will  still  be  occupying  houses  lacking  the 
essentials  of  wholesome  living  long  after  the  builders  and  real- 
estate  men  have  taken  their  profits  and  the  bankers  have  col- 
lected their  mortgages.  The  cost  of  health  and  social  services 
will  rise  while  the  families  suffer. 

It  is  essential  that  social  and  health  agencies  and  workers 
express  their  support  of  the  standards  laid  down  by  the  FHA. 
Surely  it  is  their  function  to  support  public  officials  attempting 
to  do  a  good  job,  and  to  counter  the  pressure  of  short-sighted 
or  selfish  private  interests. 

Therefore  social  workers  and  agencies  are  urged  to  express 
their  approval  of  the  FHA  standards  by  writing  to  James  A. 
Moffett,  Federal  Housing  Administrator,  sending  a  copy  of  their 
letter  to  Miles  Colean,  director,  Technical  Department,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Vermont  Avenue  and  U  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  JOHN  IHLDER 
Executive  Officer 
The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority, 
District  of  Columbia 

They  Want  What  They  Want 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Jacob  Kepecs  offers  social  workers  another 
counsel  of  despair  in  his  article,  What  Do  Social  Workers  Want 
(The  Survey,  December  1934,  page  378.)  The  solutions  he 
discusses  involve  superficial  maneuvering  within  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  acceptance  of  the  status  quo.  He  offers  no  plan 
of  attack  upon  the  basic  cause  of  the  problems,  private  owner- 
ship by  a  few  of  their  means  of  production  and  their  operation 
for  profit  and  not  for  use,  with  consequent  mass  unemployment. 

One  of  the  solutions  suggested  by  Mr.  Kepecs  involves  with- 
drawing youth  and  older  workers  from  industry.  For  youth 
he  suggests  "an  educational  program  with  a  content  to  attract 
and  hold  them."  No  such  plan  can  be  made  without  realistic 
consideration  of  the  economic  base  for  carrying  it  out.  Such  a 
base  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States  today  where  there  is  in 
effect  a  marked  educational  retrenchment  program,  and  where 
youth  is  compelled  to  work  to  eke  out  the  inadequate  incomes 
of  families. 

A  program  of  withdrawing  productive  groups  from  industry 
means  the  acceptance  of  limitation  of  production,  a  declining 
economy,  and  consequent  increasingly  lower  standards  of  living 
for  the  large  masses.  An  economic  structure  predicated  upon  an 
acceptance  of  restriction  of  production  in  the  face  of  wide-spread 
need  is  one  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  a  fascist  economy.  To 
accept  such  a  possibility  is  to  face  despair. 

However,  there  is  an  increasingly  large  body  of  social  workers 
who  orient  themselves  and  their  program  not  in  relation  to  the 
status  quo,  but  in  relation  to  the  desperate  needs  of  the  whole 
working  class;  and  who  unequivocally  declare  the  obligation  of 
government  and  industry  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living 


for  all  workers.  The  endorsement  of  the  Lundeen  bill  by  rank- 
and-file  social-work  organizations  throughout  the  country  gives 
one  concrete  answer  to  the  question,  "What  Do  Social  Workers 

Want?"  F.  J.  KORNACKER 

Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  Ickes  Appreciates 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Please  accept  my  appreciation  of  the  copy  of 
the  article,  Housing — Public  and/or  Private  by  Edith  Elmer 
Wood,  in  the  Survey  Graphic  of  January.  Mrs.  Wood's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Real  Property  Inventory  data  should  prove 
very  helpful  in  strengthening  the  cause  of  public  enterprise  in 
low-rental  housing.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  work  of  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  along 
with  general  public  enlightment  regarding  its  activities,  will 
result  in  a  better  definition  of  public  and  private  housing  fields. 
Administrator,  PWA  HAROLD  L.  ICKES 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Watch  Out! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Under  the  name  "Creighton"  or  "Henry  A. 
Lester,"  a  man  claiming  to  represent  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  has  recently  visited  certain  colleges,  libraries,  and 
so  on,  and  after  interviews  has  cashed  checks  which  later  proved 
to  be  worthless.  This  man  has  recently  been  and  may  still  be 
in  the  South.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  he  has 
never  in  any  way  been  connected  with  any  Carnegie  organiza- 
tion or  enterprise.  All  official  representatives  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  of  any  Carnegie  enterprise  will  gladly  prove  their 
identity.  ROBERT  M.  LESTER 

Secretary,   Carnegie   Corporation. 

Re  Fascism 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  work  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Fascism,  25  Rue  de 
Buffon,  Paris,  France.  It  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  Studies 
of  Fascism,  which  is  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  is  happening  in  the  development  of  Fascism  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

National  Chairman,  HARRY  F.  WARD 

American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism. 

A  Matter  of  Years 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  hope  your  readers  will  forgive  me  for  a  slip 
which  unaccountably  crept  into  my  manuscript  and  thence  into 
type  in  The  Survey  (see  Old  Age  in  the  Security  Program,  The 
Survey,  March  1935,  page  70.)  In  discussing  compulsory  con- 
tributory insurance  I  said  (page  72,  third  paragraph) 

Rights  to  "full  annuity"  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average  wage 
upon  which  he  has  made  tax  payments  will  be  established  if  the 
employe  has  worked  a  full  thirty  years  over  a  period  of  not  less 
than  forty  years. 

This  should  read  ".  .  .  if  the  employe  has  worked  a  full 
twenty-seven  years  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty-five 
years."  BARBARA  NACHTRIEB  ARMSTRONG 

University  of  California 

THE  SURVEY  received  too  late  for  publication  in  March  with 
other  comment  on  the  report  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
AASW  on  the  dismissal  of  Sidonia  Dawson  by  the  Home  Relief 
Bureau  (see  The  Survey,  January  1935,  page  8,)  a  letter  from 
Rebecca  Smith,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Workers  in  Social  Agencies.  Miss  Smith  and  her  organization 
support  other  correspondents  who  condemned  the  report  and 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  case  in  relation  to  free  speech, 
the  origin  of  violence,  the  social  worker's  primary  responsibility 
and  the  use  of  police  in  the  administration  of  relief. 
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Our  Daily  Butter 

To  a  western  state  ERA  comes  the  plaint 
of  a  client,  eligible  for  surplus  commodities, 
but  not  for  relief.  Three-and-a-half  pounds  of 
surplus  butter  was  all  right,  he  said,  very 
glad  to  have  it,  but,  wistfully,  "I  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  having  bread  with  my 
butter." 

FIRST  steps  toward  the  national  crime  center 
to  correlate  the  efforts  of  federal  and  state 
police,  which  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  recent  National  Crime  Conference  (see 
The  Survey,  January  1935,  page  19)  have 
been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  headed  by  Justin  Miller, 
formerly  of  Duke  University,  now  of  the 
Attorney  General's  staff.  This  committee 
will  recommend  a  form  of  organization  for 
the  new  bureau,  contingent  presumably  on 
the  appropriation  for  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  asked  Congress,  and  about  which 
no  one  seems  to  be  worrying  very  much. 

THE  New  York  Welfare  Council  is  pretty 
proud  of  the  fact  that  its  own  Christine 
Kinsman  topped  the  list  of  eight  persons 
who  successfully  passed  the  Civil  Service 
examination  for  the  newly  created  job  of 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  and 
Enquiry  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

LE  Play  House,  36  Gordon  Square,  London, 
W.  C.  I,  headquarters  of  the  English  Socio- 
logical Society,  invites  interested  Americans 
to  join  any  of  the  following  field-study  sur- 
veys: June  7-11,  a  week-end  study  of  a 
remote  Wiltshire  village;  July  20-29,  a  study 
of  the  Holy  Island,  Lindisfarne;  August  1-24, 
a  study  of  the  Hebrides;  and  August  5-25, 
a  field  study  of  Czechoslovakia. 

AFTER  a  year  or  two  of  half-timing  between 
the  Illinois  ERC  and  the  Chicago  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen,  Charles  Miner  has  gone  over 
entirely  to  the  public  agency,  retaining  only 
a  consulting  relationship  with  the  committee. 
Mark  H.  Thomas,  chief  investigator  for  the 
committee,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent. 

THE  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with 
Latin  America,  Hubert  C.  Herring,  executive 
director,  announces  its  tenth  annual  seminar 
in  Mexico  to  be  held  July  3-23  in  Cuernavaca 
and  Mexico  City.  The  seminar  consists  of 
three  weeks  of  lectures,  round-table  discus- 
sions and  field  trips,  supplying  a  general  in- 
troduction to  Mexican  history,  economics,  art, 
international  relations  and  archaeology  under 
the  leadership  of  Mexican  and  American  au- 
thorities in  many  fields.  Detailed  information 
from  Mr.  Herring,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

WHEN  the  Family  Service  Society  of  Akron, 
O.,  held  a  special  celebration  last  month  for 
its  own  twenty-third  birthday  and  the  fiftieth 
birthday  of  organized  social  work  in  the 
community,  it  summoned  one  of  its  own 
»lumni  ai  star  speaker,  Russell  H.  Kurtz  of 


the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and,  we're  glad 
to  add,  of  The  Survey's  contributing  staff. 
Mr.  Kurtz  was  director  of  the  Society  for 
four  years  prior  to  1931  when  it  was  func- 
tioning as  a  quasi-public  body,  its  director 
also  the  director  of  the  department  of  public 
charities.  Large-scale  unemployment  relief 
changed  that  situation  and  freed  the  Society 
to  develop  its  own  program  of  distinctive 
private-agency  service. 

PLANS  for  a  new  quarterly,  The  Journal  of 
Social  Philosophy,  are  announced  by  Prof. 
Robert  M.  Maclver  of  Columbia  University. 
It  will  be  an  educational  journal,  coordinating 
the  field  of  the  social  sciences,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Professor  Maclver. 

THE  American  Red  Cross  is  one  of  three  re- 
siduary legatees  to  the  estate,  estimated  to 
be  around  $1,500,000,  of  the  late  Judge  John 
Barton  Payne,  who  was  the  organization's 
chairman  from  1921  to  1935.  William  and 
Mary  College  and  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity also  share  the  residue.  A  trust  fund 
of  $50,000  is  to  be  established,  the  income 
for  relief  of  distressed  Red  Cross  employes. 
There  are  also  direct  bequests  of  about 
$400,000. 

THE  Vienna  Summer  School  in  Psychology 
will  be  held  from  July  15  to  August  29,  1935. 
As  in  the  past,  the  University  of  Kentucky 
will  offer  credit  to  qualified  students  who 
complete  the  course.  The  American  headquar- 
ters for  registration  is  until  May  15,  with 
Dr.  Henry  Beaumont,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

MACENNIS  MOORE,  best  known  for  his  work 
on  the  west  coast  with  the  Seattle  Commun- 
ity Fund  and  the  state  ERA,  but  most  re- 
cently with  the  New  York  TERA,  has  joined 
up  with  the  National  Committee  on  Care  of 
Transients  and  Homeless,  succeeding  Abel 
Gregg  who  returns  to  his  old  love,  the  YMCA. 

Just  in  Case  .  .  . 

THROUGH  the  lively  News  Letter  of 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
Helen  Cody  Baker  has  put  into  circulation  a 
classic  dug  out  of  the  1840  archives  of  the 
County  Clerk  of  Peoria,  111.  A  practical  mar- 
riage certificate,  addressed  "To  all  the  world, 
greeting!"  proclaims: 

"Know  Ye  that  John  Smith  and  Poly  Myers 
is  hereby  entitled  to  go  together  and  do  as 
old  folks  does  anywhere  inside  Coppers  pre- 
cinct and  when  my  commission  comes  I  am 
to  marry  em  good  and  date  em  back  to  kiver 
accidents.  Signed  O.M.R.  Justice  Peace" 

HONORING  her  forty-one  years  of  service,  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  gave  Mary 
Mason  a  party  recently  at  which  Homer 
Folks  presented  in  tribute  a  brooch  which, 
he  said,  "Like  our  affection,  is  round  and 
will  never  come  to  an  end." 

A  COMING  event  of  interest  to  "housers"  and 
others  is  the  Joint  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning, May  20-22,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  which 
.the  cooperating  organizations  are  the  Ameri- 
can City  Planning  Institute,  National  Con- 


ference on  City  Planning,  American  Society  of 
Planning  Engineers,  and  American  Civic  As- 
sociation. Note  also  the  annual  conferences 
of  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Com- 
missions May  20-22,  and  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  May  21-24. 

DR.  NATHANIEL  W.  FAXON,  now  director  of 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  will 
become  director  of  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  where  he  was  formerly  an  assistant 
director,  succeeding  Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow, 
whose  tragic  disappearance  last  December  was 
recently  solved  by  the  finding  of  his  body. 

A  NICE  combination  of  sport  and  utility,  with 
just  a  dash  of  occupational  therapy,  has  been 
devised  by  the  head  of  an  up-state  New  York 
county  home  for  its  staying  guests.  Cock- 
roach-catching, at  a  bounty  of  ten  cents  the 
first  hundred  head  and  one  cent  for  each  suc- 
ceeding ten,  is  reported  as  very  lively. 

All  in  the  Family 

SOCIAL-WORK  conferences  up  and  down 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  missing  this 
spring  the  familiar  figure  of  Ruth  A.  Ler- 
rigo  who  for  four  years  has  been  behind 
The  Survey  table  at  more  meetings  than  we 
can  remember.  Out  of  the  wide  contacts  of 
this  experience  came  a  sentience  to  all  that 
is  stirring  in  social  work  today  that  made  her 
first  class  editorial  timber.  Incidentally  her 
early  training, — M.A.  from  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  and  two  years  as  man- 
aging editor  of  Better  Times — was  nothing 
against  her,  and  besides  that  the  girl  can 
write.  So-o-o,  despite  a  good  deal  of  bitter- 
ness in  the  circulation  department  the  editors 
have  done  an  intra-mural  kidnapping  job  and 
have  added  RAL  to  their  number  as  special 
assistant  on  the  Midmonthly. 

The  bitterness  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ment in  the  loss  of  its  ace  saleswoman  was 
sweetened  somewhat  when  it  was  able  to  put 
its  thumb  into  Chicago  and  pull  out  a  plum 
in  the  person  of  Ruth  Mack  who,  with  her 
sister  Betty,  has  for  the  past  year  or  so  been 
making  friends  for  The  Survey  in  and  around 
that  city.  Ruth  Mack's  first  eastern  assign- 
ment, and  not  a  bad  one  we  submit  as  we 
look  out  at  a  March  downpour  in  New  York, 
was  a  tour  of  the  south,  dropping  in  here  and 
there  with  news  of  The  Survey  all  the  way 
to  Miami  and  back  and  including  no  less 
than  five  state  conferences.  Letters  from  her 
report  a  hearty  welcome  everywhere.  "I  don't 
need  to  make  friends  for  The  Survey,"  she 
writes,  "They  are  already  here." 

The  National  Conference  in  Montreal  will 
see  Ruth  Lerrigo  again  behind  The  Survey 
table,  teamed  with  Betty  Mack  as  in  Kansas 
City,  with  the  last  word  about  coming  ar- 
ticles, new  books  and  so  on,  her  service  for 
that  week  being  one  of  the  terms  of  the  cir- 
culation department's  surrender. 

AMONG  associate  groups  which  will  gather 
with  the  National  Conference  at  Montreal  is 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  with 
meetings  scheduled  for  June  7-10;  headquar- 
ters, Hotel  Windsor. 

THE  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  a  new  board  member  in 
Pauline  Brooks  Williamson  of  the  welfare 
division  of  the  Metropolitan  Life. 

ALTHOUGH  the  series  of  "Thursday  morn- 
ings" began  on  April  4,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  register  for  the  lectures  on  group  work 
being  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
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ference  on  Group  Work  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  The  course  ends 
May  23.  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Swift,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Joshua  Lieber- 
man,  formerly  director  of  Pioneer  Youth 
and  of  Madison  House,  will  lecture  and 
lead  discussions  at  each  session.  Register 
with  Walter  Pettit,  at  the  School,  122  East 
22  Street. 

Birthday  Book 

BOUND  up  in  orange  and  decorated  with 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  comes  the 
News  Almanac  for  Social  Work,  1935,  is- 
sued by  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.  and  edited  by  Louise  Franklin  Bache, 
director  of  publicity.  Here  are  listed,  month 
by  month,  the  birthdays  of  all  sorts  of  so- 
cial agencies  and  social  movements  as  well 
as  special  days  or  occasions  of  significance 
in  social  work  on  which  interpretive  pub- 
licity might  be  hung.  After  each  date  are 
a  handful  of  suggestions  for  turning  it  to 
account  by  local  agencies.  The  booklet  of 
thirty-six  pages  has  been  carefully  compiled 
with  only,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  one 
serious  omission  and  Miss  Bache  saw  it 
first.  "How  we  happened  to  leave  out  the 
date  and  origin  of  the  Red  Cross,"  she 
chides  herself,  "is  just  one  of  those  things 
that  happen,  and  you  wish  you'd  died  first. 
There  isn't  any  way  to  explain  it.  Next 
year  (if  there  is  a  next  year)  we  can  do  a 
better  job.  I  imagine  some  of  the  dates 
will  be  challengeed  and  I  hope  they  will 
because  in  that  way  we  can  get  a  much 
more  accurate  record  than  we  have  at  pres- 
ent." Single  copies  SO  cents,  less  in  quan- 
tity, from  the  CCC,  Graybar  Building,  New 
York. 

UNIVERSITY  College  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  is  breaking  new  ground 
this  semester  with  a  course  for  board  mem- 
bers and  executives  of  institutions  for  chil- 
dren and  adolescents.  It  has  no  prerequisites 
and  is  open  to  all  interested  persons.  The 
course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  development  of 
policies  but  includes  also  group  treatment  of 
discipline,  behavior  and  personality  prob- 
lems. Neva  L.  Boyd  is  the  instructor. 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y.,  is  the  affable  hostess 
chosen  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Social  Service  for  its  1935  meeting,  June 
15-18.  The  National  Association  of  Jewish 
Center  Executives,  National  Council  for  Jew- 
ish Education,  the  Society  for  Advancement 
of  Jewish  Life,  and  Association  of  Practi- 
tioners in  Jewish  Social  Work  Agencies  will 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

RADIO  education  is  becoming  definitely  ma- 
ture. The  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio 
will  hold  its  sixth  annual  session  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Radio  in  Education,  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  May  6-8.  Among  the  subjects  at- 
tended to  will  be  Methods  for  Organizing 
Listeners. 

THE  justly  famed  Russell  Sage  statistical 
methodology  is  being  loaned  to  New  York 
City  while  Ralph  Hurlin  reorganizes  ERB 
statistical  operations. 

"JUDGING  from  Colorado's  experience"  grum- 
bles a  Denver  correspondent,  "national  re- 
lief officials  should  be  furnished  with  houses 
on  wheels.  Robert  W.  Kelso  has  now  been 


sent  from  Washington  to  straighten  out  the 
kinks  in  the  relief  administration.  Colorado 
will  rejoice  in  his  leadership  if  he  can  stay 
here  long  enough  to  get  acquainted." 

THE  New  York  YMCA  has  a  new  president, 
Richard  H.  Lawrence,  financier  and  business 
man,  for  ten  years  a  vice-president.  He 
succeeds  Cleveland  E.  Dodge  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board.  Four  generations  of  the  Dodge  fam- 
ily have  been  active  supporters  of  the  YM, 
three  of  them,  having  furnished  presidents 
to  it.  Walter  T.  Diack,  general  secretary, 
points  out  among  accomplishments  in  the 
ten  year  presidency  of  Cleveland  E.  Dodge, 
two  extensive  scientific  surveys  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's work  and  the  needs  of  youth  in 
the  city,  and  a  building  campaign  which 
paid  off  old  debts  of  $600,881,  renovated  old 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  $320,251  and  erected 
a  new  modern  building  costing  $10,911,000. 

JUST  double-check  your  picture  of  Chicago 
and  its  law  forces  against  this  fact.  Cur- 
rently, 5000  Chicago  policemen  are  attending 
a  lecture  series  (compulsory)  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  on 
The  Challenge  of  Youth,  featuring  discussions 
of  recreational  facts,  disadvantaged  areas,  and 
so  on,  as  a  part  of  the  city's  preventive  pro- 
gram against  youthful  delinquencies. 

THE  fifth  Catholic  International  Conference 
of  Social  Service  will  be  held  in  Brussells. 
July  28-31.  The  program  will  turn  on  five 
major  topics:  moral  and  sociological  bases 
of  social  service;  social  service  as  an  integral 
part  of  modern  economic  organization;  so- 
cial service  as  a  factor  in  the  work  of  public 
bodies  for  social  well-being;  immutable  prin- 
ciples and  changing  realities  of  doctrinal 
teaching  in  social  schools,  and  social  service 
and  popular  education.  For  details  address 
the  Union  Catholique  Internationale  de 
Service  Social,  III  rue  de  la  Poste, 
Bruxelles,  Beige. 

WITH  the  life  of  the  New  York  TERA  ex- 
tended for  another  year  the  state  commis- 
sion to  study  the  reorganization  of 
emergency  and  permanent  welfare  services 
has  renewed  its  activity  and  has  drafted 
Robert  Lansdale  from  the  FERA  to  direct 
a  state-wide  survey  from  which  the  commis- 
sion may  develop  a  plan  to  submit  to  the 
1936  legislature. 

DR.  LEONARD  GREENBERG,  a  New  Yorker  of 
Columbia  University  and  Yale  extraction,  has 
been  officially  designated  health  officer  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  filling  a  position  left  vacant 
when  Dr.  John  L.  Rice  became  health  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City. 

ELMER  J.  LEACH,  who,  as  chief  warden  of  the 
New  Castle  County  Workhouse,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  steadfastly  opposed  the  medieval 
whipping-post  punishment  which  local  law 
still  requires,  has  resigned  his  position. 

FROM  Geneva,  headquarters  of  the  World's 
Council  of  the  YWCA,  comes  word  of  the 
election  of  Ruth  F.  Woodsmall  as  its  gen- 
eral secretary,  her  duties  to  begin  in  Sep- 
tember. Miss  Woodsmall  has  been  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  foreign  work  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  YW  in  New 
York.  On  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  fellow- 
ship she  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 


changing  status  of  Moslem  women,  and  later 
was  a  member  of  both  the  fact-finding  and 
appraisal  bodies  of  the  commission  which 
surveyed  foreign  missions  in  the  Far-East. 
She  succeeds  Charlotte  T.  Niven  who  in  the 
fall  will  join  the  staff  of  the  national  board. 

MELLY  M.  SIMON,  who  has  been  psychiatric 
director  of  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  has  moved  westward  to  become  psy- 
chiatic  worker  with  the  Protective  Service 
Bureau  of  Buffalo. 

THE  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  Boys 
Clubs  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  May  20-21.  Details  from  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

LESTER  C.  HAWORTH,  since  1923  general  secre- 
tary of  the  St.  Louis  YMCA,  has  accepted  a 
new  job — the  same  position  with  the  Phila- 
delphia "Y". 

Two  men  who,  as  health  commissioners,  were 
the  effective  directors  of  the  Syracuse  and 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  Health  Demon- 
strations, Dr.  George  C.  Ruhland  and  Dr. 
Reginald  M.  Atwater,  respectively,  both  have 
attained  new  distinction  in  jobs  recently 
acquired.  Dr.  Atwater  becomes  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, and  Dr.  Ruhland,  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sez  Miss  Bailey 

IMPLORING    a    winged    and    bethroned 
"Miss  Bailey"  in  the  best  musical-comedy 
style,   a   chorus   consisting  of   workers   from 
New  York  City's  Home  Relief  Bureau  scored 
a  smash  hit  at  the  recent  Social  Work  Merry- 
Go-Round,  staged  by  the  local  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council.  The  flavor  of  the  appealing 
verses  to  the  deity  of  Bailey,  written  by  Flor- 
ence Eis,  is  suggested  in  the  following  excerpt: 
(Chorus  of  investigators) 
"Oh,  Miss  Bailey,  dear  Miss  Bailey 
We  promise  you  that  we'll  be  brief, 
Investigators  of  the  precinct 
We  are  here  to  give  relief. 
We  get  in  trouble,  a  lot  of  trouble 
Procedures  here  and  questions  there, 
We  want  to  ask  you  what  we  dast  do, 
We  are  in  a  state  to  swear. 
( Troubled  investigator) 
"Mine's  a  case  of  sin  and  liquor 
Demon  rum  made  him  a  groucher 
Life  at  home  a  constant  bicker 
Should  they  be  on  cash  or  voucher? 
(Miss  Bailey) 

"Rescue  him  from  vile  temptation 
There's  no  need  to  keep  him  pending 
Give  this  man  an  occupation 
How  about  a  job  bar-tending? 

(Chorus,  gaily) 

"Says  Miss  Bailey,  says  Miss  Bailey 
Such  a  client  should  go  far, 
Says  Miss  Bailey,  says  Miss  Bailey 
He  belongs  behind  the  bar." 

Tune — Cucuracha    (approximately.) 

THE  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  has  a  new  staff  member,  Ruth  Hoi- 
ton,  RN,  formerly  general  director  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  Minneapolis. 

HARRY  M.  SHULMAN,  who  directed  many  of 
the  studies  of  the  New  York  Crime  Commis- 
sion, has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Haw- 
thorne and  Cedar  Knoll  Schools,  maintained 
by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  of  New 
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The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  BO  West  60  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS!  If  you  want  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments  in  the  field  of  low  cost  housing 
read  the  Housing  News  Letter.  Besides  current 
news  of  public  and  private  housing,  it  contains 
a  bibliography  of  new  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles.  Annual  subscription  $1. 

Housing   Section,   Welfare   Council, 
122   East   22nd   Street.   New  York  City. 
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York.  The  appointment  follows  a  survey  of 
the  two  institutions  under  the  auspices  of 
Teachers  College  and  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  initiates  a  new  program 
for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. 

NEW  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare  include:  president, 
Wilbur  F.  Maxwell,  Pittsburgh;  vice-presi- 
dents, the  Hon.  Paul  N.  Schaeffer,  Reading, 
and  Margaret  Steel  Moss,  Harrisburg;  treas- 
urer, Joseph  Beck,  Philadelphia. 

DWICHT  ANDERSON,  who  for  several  years 
has  had  the  publicity  contacts  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  and  the 
Maternity  Center  Association  as  his  particu- 
lar concern  has  given  them  up  to  devote 
himself  to  the  public  relations  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society. 

THE  work  of  the  foster-home  department  of 
the  late  lamented  New  York  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital  is  continuing  under  a  new 
name,  the  Mildred  Sullivan  (Foster.  Care 
Service,  253  East  86  Street,  New  York. 

CHICAGO  reports  a  relief  worker  pleasantly 
known  to  one  of  the  clients  as  "my  sociable 
worker."  And  then  there  was  the  client  who 
addressed  a  letter  to  Miss  So-and-So,  Super- 
Wiser. 


THE  formerly  independent  boy  guidance  and 
probation  work  courses  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  are  to  be  combined,  beginning 
next  September,  in  a  new  Graduate  Curricu- 
lum in  Social  Work.  Fifteen  special  social- 
work  scholarships  for  college  men  are  available, 
for  which  application  should  be  made  to  the 
registrar  before  May  1.  The  administration 
committee  includes  Raymond  A.  Hoyer,  Frank 
T.  Flynn  and  Rev.  Raymond  W.  Murray. 

THE  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
has  opened  a  bookstore  and  lending  library 
for  social  workers  at  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York.  All  the  important  new  books  are 
on  display  or  will  be  ordered.  A  small  de- 
posit and  a  daily  rental  fee  is  the  rule  for 
borrowers. 

MARJORIE  SIDNEY,  who  has  been  in  per- 
sonnel work  in  leading  New  York  depart- 
ment stores,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  department  for  the  blind  and  crippled 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  succeed- 
ing Mary  Dranga  Campbell. 

COLONEL  Roger  D.  Black  of  New  York  is 
acting  chief  of  the  recently  organized  man- 
agement branch  of  the  Housing  Division, 
PWA,  which  will  plan  and  supervise  opera- 
tion of  government-financed  or  government- 
aided  housing. 


Deaths 

FKEMONT  OLDER,  seventy-eight,  editor  of 
The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  mili- 
tant liberal  died  March  3.  Particularly 
identified  with  prison  reform  and  the  cam- 
paign to  abolish  the  death  penalty,  Mr. 
Older  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  long 
fight  for  the  release  of  Mooney  and  Billings. 

MINISTER,  writer,  lecturer,  sociologist  and 
one  of  Michigan's  outstanding  citizens,  Dr. 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane  died  March  24  at 
her  home  in  Kalamazoo  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven. At  the  time  of  her  death,  Dr. 
Crane  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  president  of 
the  Michigan  Association  for  Old  Age  Se- 
curity, and  a  director  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  Michigan  Housing  Asso- 
ciation and  the  State  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

LUCY  MiNNEGKRote,  superintendent  of 
nurses  of  the  US  P'ublic  Health  Service, 
who  died  last  month  in  Washington,  served 
her  country  well  in  war  and  peace.  She  was 
of  that  doughty  group  of  American  Red 
Cross  nurses  who  went  overseas  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  War  and  remained 
for  the  duration.  On  her  return  home  she 
organized  the  nursing  staff  of  the  Public 
1  (calth  Service. 
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SO  THEY  SAY 

If  the  depression  doesn't  get  you  the  relief  work  will. — 
/.  K.  Atkins,  Workers  Unemployed  Union,  New  York. 

It  is  almost  an  article  of  faith  with  social  workers  that  re- 
lief is  never  quite  enough. — Cedric  Fowler  in  New  Outlook. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  man  is  not  the  head  of  a  family, 
he  may  still  be  worth  saving. — G.  Myron  Gwinner,  St.  Louis 
Bureau  for  Homeless  Men. 

You  can't  substitute  a  relief  way  of  life  for  the  normal  way 
of  life  and  leave  people  happy. — William  Hodson,  commissioner 
of  public  welfare.  New  York  City. 

The  trouble  with  the  world  today  is  nerves.  The  crying  need 
is  for  a  highly  skilled  psychotherapist. — Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, president,  Columbia  University. 

Why  is  it  that  people  who  produce  the  cotton  of  the  world 
have  to  sleep  on  mattresses  made  of  corn  shucks? — Ward  H. 
Rodgers,  Southern  Tenant  Farmers'  Union. 

The  time  to  argue  for  old-age  pensions  is  over.  .  .  .  The 
aged  are  not  somebody  else;  they  are  ourselves  in  the  future. — 
/.  M.  Rubinow,  Cincinnati,  to  Chicago  Women's  Club. 

Recent  history  shows  that  at  a  certain  point  of  misery 
and  destitution,  nations  cease  to  think  about  liberty  and  think 
only  about  bread. — Henry  Wallace,  secretary  of  agriculture. 

We  are  all  fighting  to  make  the  kind  of  a  world  that  we 
should  like.  Others  will  fight  and  die  to  make  a  different  world 
with  equal  sincerity  and  belief. — The  late  justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

If  the  business  men  of  the  country  wish  to  help  the  relief 
situation  they  can  do  most  by  setting  the  country's  industry 
and  marketing  in  order. — Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  in  New  York 
World  Telegram. 

Property  rights  have  legal  sanctions  but  the  even  more 
fundamental  right  of  a'  man  to  earn  his  daily  bread  has  no 
legal  substance  or  protection. — Representative  David  J.  Lewis, 
Maryland,  in  Today. 

What  would  happen  in  the  millennium  if  we  really  got 
adjusted  to  environment?  Of  course,  all  growth  would  cease. 
The  thoroughly  adjusted  person  is  stuck  in  a  rut. — Dr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Cabot,  Boston. 

The  one  thing  that  I  would  stake  my  life  on  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  learned  since  he  has  been  in  there,  is  that  the 
people  are  willing  to  cooperate,  but  they  are  not  going  to  will- 
ingly pay  to  do  it. — Will  Rogers. 

Considering  the  disposition  of  so  many  teachers  to  keep 
themselves  aloof  from  the  struggle  of  manual  labor  to  hold 
its  own,  the  loyalty  of  the  latter  to  the  schools  is  touching, 
if  not  surprising. — John  Dewey  in  The  Social  Frontier. 

As  the  application  of  the  word  "pauper"  tends  actually  to 
pauperize  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  so  the  word  "unem- 
ployable" tends  to  destroy  the  morale,  self-confidence  and 
employability  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied. — C.  M.  Bookman, 
Cincinnati. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  if  we  could  only  once  experience  the 
comfort  of  group  cooperation,  instead  of  the  discomfort  of 
group  antagonism,  we  would  not  willingly  subject  ourselves 
again  to  this  unnecessary  self-torture. — Albert  G.  Milbank, 
New  York. 

If  the  German  rearming  brings  about  no  war  with  any 
nation  whatsoever,  if  the  people  of  every  other  country  refuse 
to  fight,  Germany  may  be  somewhat  like  the  late  Earl  Derr 
Biggers's  embarrassed  friend  who  brought  his  harp  to  a  party 
and  wasn't  asked  to  play. — "F.P.A."  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  official  who  promises  100  percent  efficiency  in  work 
relief  is  taking  the  public  for  a  ride.  If,  when  the  depression 
is  over,  there  remain  for  the  public  use  and  benefit  a  reasonable 
number  of  necessary  and  worthwhile  improvements  executed 
by  work-relief  forces,  the  public  will  be  lucky. — Robert  Moses, 
parks  commissioner,  New  York  City. 


"Do  you  know,  dearie,  that  the  government's  worrying  about 
your  old-age  security  right  now?" 


"Bah!   I  wrote  the  relief  board,  and  they  send  me  a  rent  ticket." 


"Sure,  people  seem  to  be  having  more  babies,  but  that's  no  sign 

things  are  picking  up;  it's  easier  for  you  to  get  home  relief  if 

you  have  a  family!" 
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makes  entertaining  comment  on  mat- 
ters of  moment  in  1935  in  these  car- 
toons, which  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues  of  the  weekly  Today  and  are 
here  reproduced  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Herold  and  Today 
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Understanding  the  Rank-and-Filers 

By  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


THAT  there  is  a  schism  in  social  work  which  is  more 
than  just  a  little  flurry  has  been  evident  for  some  time. 
The  extent  of  the  schism  is  made  clearer  by  the  recent 
organization  of  a  rank-and-file  association,  with  a  definite 
statement   of   principles,   and   with    a   professional   journal, 
Social  Work  Today.  Probably  the  most  striking  thing  in  the 
statement  of  principles  is  the  differentiation  made  between 
"rank-and-file"  workers  and  executives — all  social  workers 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  association  with  the  excep- 
tion of  executives. 

Certainly  this  principle  is  in  striking  contrast  to  other 
social-work  organizations — the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers — which, 
like  other  professional  associations,  are  led  by  executives. 
And  that  has  seemed  quite  as  it  should  be.  A  social  worker 
or  a  physician  does  not  cease  to  be  a  social  worker  or  physi- 
cian when  he  becomes  the  directing  head  of  an  organization 
or  hospital.  Executives  are  individuals  who  have  moved  up 
in  their  profession  by  the  excellence  of  their  work,  their 
ability  to  plan  and  to  carry  out  plans.  Their  intelligence, 
training,  large  experience  and  proved  ability  make  them  nat- 
ural leaders  and  nothing  could  be  more  logical  than  that  they 
should  play  a  predominant 
role  in  professional  organi- 
zations. We  who  have  had 
less  experience,  gladly  elect 
them  to  guide  us. 

Can  the  exclusion  of  ex- 
ecutives from  membership 
in  the  rank-and-file  associa- 
tion have  any  significance 
other  than  that  of  the  reac- 
tion of  a  group  of  rebel- 
lious youngsters?  I  believe 
that  it  can.  And  any  effort 
to  explain  it  on  the  basis  of 


cleavage  in  social-work  generations  is  ex- 
plored by  a  friend  in  both  camps.  Not  only 
rank-and- filers  but  executives,  case  workers,  board 
members,  social  agencies,  will  find  themselves  as 
the  cast  of  characters  in  a  series  of  characteriza- 
tions and  conclusions  that  challenge  a  profession 
which  Dr.  Williams  states  has  been  developed 
"without  a  clear  social  base  or  clearly  thought-out 
philosophy."  This  is  the  first  of  two  instalments. 


bad  manners,  impertinence,  "rebellion  against  authority,"  will 
get  precisely  nowhere.  When  "old-line"  social  workers  can 
come  to  understand  why  executives  are  excluded  from  a  rank- 
and-file  social-work  organization,  the  entire  situation  will  be 
as  clear  to  them  as  the  Washington  monument. 

But  before  we  get  to  this  it  might  be  well  to  clear  up 
certain  superficial  emotional  elements  in  the  situation  as  it 
first  appeared.  Social  workers,  and  particularly  executives 
among  the  case-working  agencies  in  the  midst  of  the  pres- 
sures unemployment  had  put  on  them,  first  were  aware  that 
something  was  happening  when  staff  meetings  began  to  be 
disturbed  by  questions  that  came  close  to  impertinence.  The 
presiding  executive,  although  shocked,  could  only  assume 
that  no  impertinence  was  intended — the  worker  had  merely 
been  awkward  in  putting  the  question. 

Youngsters  with  no  background  of  experience  sweep  aside 
well-established  techniques  in  an  off-hand,  cavalier  fashion. 
They  assume  an  attitude  of  superiority,  although  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  little  comprehension  of  the  techniques  they 
question.  This  is  not  intelligent.  An  intelligent  and  sincere 
person  first  would  try  to  understand  a  technique  and,  coming 
to  understand  it,  then  would  bring  in  intelligent  criticism 

that  would  be  welcomed 
and  could  be  used,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been  used  in  hon- 
est work,  in  modifying  the 
technique.  An  individual 
who  does  not  behave  in  this 
way  is  either  unintelligent 
(which  cannot  be  charged 
in  this  instance)  or,  feeling 
uncomfortably  inferior  be- 
cause of  ignorance,  he  as- 
sumes an  attitude  of  scoffing, 
precisely  as  do  some  well- 
understood  difficult  clients. 
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In  personal  conferences  workers  have  appeared  unfriendly, 
even  a  bit  belligerent.  They  have  not  shown  the  customary 
deference  and  respect.  In  every  orderly  organization  there  is 
an  unwritten  code  of  behavior  that  has  grown  up  as  a  part 
of  culture  and  civilization.  A  younger  worker  shows  defer- 
ence and  respect  to  his  superiors.  Even  if  he  does  not  respect 
the  individual  he  respects  the  office  and  the  authority  repre- 
sented, not  because  of  fear,  except  in  exaggerated  cases,  but 
because  that  is  the  way  it  should  be  for  the  orderliness  neces- 
sary in  getting  things  done.  In  the  accepted  code  the  superior 
takes  the  initiative.  He  indicates  in  ways  understood  by  well- 
mannered  people  when  he  does  not  wish  to  pursue  a  question 
further,  when  a  question  is  inopportune  and  is  to  be  dropped. 
He  is  not  open  to  cross-questioning,  is  never  to  be  pursued  in 
the  sense  of  being  "pinned  down"  or  embarrassed.  It  is  tacitly 
understood  that  the  command  of  any  situation  is  to  remain 
in  his  hands.  One  assumes  this  code  as  one  assumes  good 
table  manners  and  first  accepts  any  breach  as  a  slip. 

Workers  in  considerable  number  and  in  many  places  have 
appeared  who  seem  not  to  have  known  of  any  such  code,  a 
code  which  after  all  is  not  just  a  social-work  code  but  one 
recognized  and  observed  in  all  civilized  society;  indeed,  one 
of  the  fine  products  of  civilization  itself  in  making  pleasant 
and  orderly  social  intercourse  between  well-bred  people.  But 
these  workers,  while  not  openly  insubordinate,  openly  ignore 
the  code.  They  seek  interviews  and  insist  upon  them  whether 
it  is  convenient  or  not.  They  are  as  thick-skinned  as  ele- 
phants to  any  subtle  intimations  (instantly  recognized  by 
others)  that  a  subject  or  question  is  not  opportune.  They 
tend  to  take  command  of  an  interview  and  to  continue  until 
they  are  ready  to  quit.  They  have  no  hesitancy  in  cross- 
questioning  an  executive  and  of  pinning  him  down  to  the 
point  of  pain,  in  embarrassment  through  awkward  questions, 
through  what  is  being  done  to  him,  and  through  what  he  is 
permitting  to  be  done  to  him,  with  no  recourse  except  to 
become  angry  and  to  throw  the  worker  out.  But  that  would 
be  to  show  weakness,  if  not  fear,  and  the  executive  cannot 
do  that.  It  is  left  to  him,  then,  to  make  light  of  it  all,  to  give 
the  situation  a  humorous  turn  and  to  back  the  worker  out 
with  an  assumption  of  amused  tolerance. 

But  the  executive  is  left  angry  and,  what  is  more,  puz- 
zled. Who  are  these  people  ?  Are  they  really  social  workers  ? 
Is  such  conduct  to  be  laughed  off  or  not?  His  first  view  will 
probably  be  what  the  psychiatrist  has  taught  him — that 
these  are  individuals  who,  because  of  conflicts  within  them- 
selves, find  it  necessary  to  blow  off;  frustrated  in  some  way, 
they  must  find  an  outlet  in  some  other,  if  no  better  way  than 
sticking  out  their  tongues  at  a  superior.  The  best  way,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  understanding,  not  to  take  such  outbreaks  too 
seriously,  to  be  patient  and  tolerant,  even  sympathetic,  as  one 
would  be  to  a  client ;  gradually  to  show  the  individual  that 
there  is  no  need  for  such  demonstrations,  that  everyone  wishes 
him  well,  that  on  the  whole  his  work  is  good  and  the  good 
in  his  work  appreciated,  that  he  shall  have  every  possible 
opportunity  for  the  orderly  professional  advancement  and 
recognition  that  he  desires.  In  this  way  a  good  worker  can  be 
salvaged  in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful  both  to  the  individual 
and  the  organization.  The  question  is  one  of  understanding 
handling  until  the  worker  has  become  a  bit  more  "grown  up." 

A  deal  of  patient,  "understanding"  handling  does  not  seem 
to  cause  these  workers  to  "grow  up"  very  fast.  Soon  the  ex- 
ecutive finds  that  he  is  no  longer  in  complete  command  of 
hii  staff.  Staff  meetings,  representing  at  least  a  portion  and 
usually  a  growing  portion  of  the  staff,  are  held  in  addition 
to  the  regular  staff  meetings.  Often  the  committees  appointed 
at  regular  staff  meetings  are  the  least  active;  other  commit- 


tees are  finding  fault  with  methods  and  techniques,  with  the 
way  the  organization  is  functioning  either  in  general  (a 
proper  concern  of  the  board  of  trustees  rather  than  staff 
workers)  or  in  detail  (a  proper  concern  of  the  executive 
with  the  invited  assistance  of  his  staff.)  Committees  wait 
upon  the  executive.  He  wills  to  see  them  because,  being  puz- 
zled, he  thinks  it  best  to  be  conciliatory  and  sympathetic ; 
although  his  feeling  for  orderly  procedure  is  disturbed  to 
the  point  of  anger,  discussing  matters  with  them  has  the 
flavor  of  the  democratic  and  that  is  the  better  direction. 
What  is  more,  his  sympathy  for  them  is  not  entirely  a  ration- 
alization. He  does  have  a  sympathy  for  them,  probably  much 
more  than  he  feels  he  can  openly  admit.  He  is  a  bit  hurt  that 
his  workers  do  not  see  that  at  heart  he  really  is  one  of  them — 
if  only  they  would  not  be  so  disorderly,  so  driving,  so  in- 
sistent, so  unreasonable. 

Committees  point  out  to  him  their  dissatisfaction  with 
their  own  working  conditions,  salary  arrangements,  hours, 
sickness  leave,  vacations,  promotions;  they  object  to  the 
working  conditions  of  the  office  force.  Communications  are 
received  saying,  "We  the  undersigned  demand  .  .  ."  instead 
of  request.  Demands  are  made  over  his  head  to  the  board 
of  trustees.  Nothing  remains  of  a  code  of  orderly  procedure. 

TF  the  answer  in  regard  to  the  rebellious  worker  was  that 
he  was  a  neurotic  individual  who  had  to  "blow  off"  and 
should  be  treated  understandingly  as  such,  then  what  is  to 
be  said  of  this  obstreperous  group  of  individuals?  Is  it  just 
a  collection  of  neurotics  who  "blow  off"  together,  or  can  we 
even  cloak  it  in  psychiatric  sympathy?  Is  it  anything  more 
than  a  number  of  ambitious  and  jealous  "outs"  looking  in? 
What  ability  have  they  shown  that  would  indicate  they  had 
a  right  to  be  "in?"  What  evidence  that  if  "in"  they  would 
do  better  than  present  administrators  ?  Administrators  and 
executives  are  developed  through  experience ;  what  experi- 
ence have  these  individuals  to  prepare  them  for  such  work? 
Aside  from  experience,  have  they  the  character  and  the  per- 
sonality to  stand  the  gaff  of  administrative  work?  Are  they, 
indeed,  social  workers  or  are  they  merely  clinging  to  a  pro- 
fessional distinction  ? 

Before  answers  to  these  questions  can  be  clear  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  other  side  of  the  situation — the  position 
of  the  "insiders,"  who  they  are  and  how  they  happen  to  be 
what  they  are  and  where  they  are. 

During  the  period  of  the  1920's  the  predominant  trend  in 
social  work,  then  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  profession, 
was  to  center  on  the  establishment  of  standards  of  training, 
standards  of  work,  standards  of  organization  membership 
and  to  the  development  of  techniques  of  case  work.  The  work 
that  absorbed  most  energy  was  the  development  of  tech- 
niques and  the  perfection  of  training  in  the  use  of  these 
techniques.  The  great  majority  of  case  workers  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  period.  Their  leaders  are  either  those  who  have 
played  a  part  in  bringing  about  the  developments  of  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  workers  of  the  previous  period  who  have 
kept  pace  with  developments. 

The  social  case-work  techniques  are  in  themselves  excel- 
lent. Need  anything  more  be  said?  There  is  this  to  be  con- 
sidered: these  techniques  developed  as  techniques.  They 
were  not  formulated  around  any  clearly  held  social  philoso- 
phy; they  were  not  and  are  not  a  logical  outgrowth  of  any 
clearly  held  social  point  of  view.  They  were  developed  to 
meet  expertly  and  as  well  as  possible  certain  immediate  needs 
in  the  lives  of  individuals,  but  developed  without  any  ulti- 
mate goal  in  view,  except  most  vaguely,  as  the  early  Chris- 
tian might  have  had  Heaven  as  a  goal.  To  say  this  is  not  to 
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say  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise  but  merely  to  state 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  fact.  The  world  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  it  being  what  it  was  at  the  time,  it  probably  could 
not  have  been  otherwise. 

During  these  fifteen  years,  social  work  has  boomed  ahead, 
gradually  raising  its  professional  standards,  developing  and 
perfecting  the  techniques,  all  within  a  certain  social  frame 
which  was  never  seriously  examined ;  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  methods  and  techniques  were  based  upon  certain  social 
concepts  which  were  taken  for  granted  or  assumed,  never 
closely  examined. 

As  the  standard  of  admission  to  training  schools  was  raised 
to  college  grade  there  came  into  the  field  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  individuals  with  such  intellectual  training  and  culture 
as  the  American  college  gives.  The  culture  broadly  expressed 
was  in  the  acceptance  of  the  code  of  the  gentleman,  good 
manners,  good  taste,  courtesy,  consideration  for  others  (in 
the  sense  of  others  in  the  room  who  may  be  trying  to  read,) 
self  control  (in  the  sense  of  not  losing  one's  temper  or  being 
sentimental  or  gushing,)  poise,  moderation,  reasonableness, 
broadmindedness  to  the  point  of  including  almost  everything, 
together  with  a  certain  appreciation  of  good  books,  plays, 
pictures,  music.  I  do  not  believe  the  "culture"  of  the  average 
college  graduate  of  the  1920's  went  deeper  than  this.  Indeed 
if  the  average  American  college  graduate  of  the  1920's  had 
attained  any  such  degree  of  culture  as  this  there  would  be 
no  living  with  the  American  college  today.  Any  student  who 
came  to  see  farther  or  deeper  and  to  question  whether  this 
film  over  the  surface  of  things,  both  social  and  individual, 
could  rightfully  be  called  culture  was  an  exception  and  prob- 
ably not  many  came  into  social  work. 

HP  HE  intellectual  training  of  those  preparing  for  social  work 
L  was  ordinarily  quite  general.  If  there  was  a  "major,"  for 
whatever  value  that  may  have,  it  was  probably  in  French  or 
some  aspect  of  English  literature.  It  might  have  been  in 
sociology  with  a  thesis  on  the  feebleminded  or  some  aspect 
of  crime.  For  the  average,  even  including  incidental  courses 
of  a  social  nature,  there  was  no  real  wrestling  with  social 
theories  or  social  philosophies,  no  thorough  understanding  of 
the  economic  or  philosophical  background  of  any  social  sys- 
tem, least  of  all  the  one  in  which  he  was  living,  which  was 
assumed,  as  an  axiom  in  mathematics.  The  most  that  was  got, 
perhaps,  was  that  there  is  This  Theory  and  That  and  the 
Other;  that  the  principles  of  This  are  these,  of  That  these 
and  of  the  Other  these;  the  arguments  pro  This  are  these, 
con,  these;  the  arguments  pro  That  are  these,  con,  these; 
the  arguments  pro  Other  are  these,  con,  these.  It  all  sort  of 
balances  and  cancels  and  there  is  no  more  responsibility. 

Such  was  the  intellectual  and  cultural  preparation  of  most 
of  the  present-day  leaders  and  case  workers  who  entered  the 
training  schools  for  social  work  in  the  1920's.  Such  schools 
did  little,  if  anything,  and  even  today  do  little,  to  deepen 
the  students'  social  understanding.  Although  all  schools  did 
and  do  offer  various  courses  from  theory  of  government  to 
theories  of  social  phenom;na  in  their  various  aspects,  these 
are  incidental,  are  not  the  main  courses;  the  emphasis  is  on 
social  case  work  and  social  case-work  techniques.  In  so 
placing  the  emphasis  the  schools  of  social  work  have  been  no 
more  at  fault  than  all  other  professional  schools,  medicine, 
law,  engineering,  what  you  will,  except  that  social  work 
deals  directly  with  and  in  a  primary  relationship  to  social 
problems,  while  medicine  and  other  professions  deal  with 
these  problems  tangentially  and  in  a  secondary  relationship. 
If  a  penalty  must  be  paid  for  developing  a  profession  with- 


social  work  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  first.  And  apparently 
that  is  what  is  happening. 

It  will  be  asserted  that  the  leaders  emerging  in  the  1920's 
did  have  a  social  philosophy.  Some  did,  of  course,  but  they 
were  of  the  more  or  less  "unstable,"  "radical"  type  and  not 
much  listened  to.  They  disturbed  little  the  placidity  and 
cheery  optimism  of  the  other  leaders  or  of  the  group.  Rather 
than  a  social  philosophy  based  on  a  trenchant  and  thorough- 
going study  and  understanding  of  basic  economic  and  politi- 
cal conditions,  of  economic  and  social  forces,  these  leaders 
for  the  most  part  had  attained  a  rather  general  philosophy 
of  life,  called  variously,  but  often  "the  good  life ;"  an  end  to 
be  worked  towards  with  such  means  as  good-will,  better 
understanding  (individual,  personal,  even  when  national,) 
democracy,  free  speech,  liberalism,  orderly  evolutionary  prog- 
ress, reform.  This  passed  as  a  social  philosophy  in  the  1920's. 
It  can  be  seen  now  to  be  more  of  a  philosophy  than  an  under- 
standing of  society.  There  was  no  understanding.  The  ele- 
ments in  the  structure — democracy,  liberalism,  free  speech, 
reform,  good-will — were  merely  assumed  as  a  part  of  a  cul- 
tural and  educational  heritage.  There  was  no  searching  back 
of  these  words  or  concepts  to  see  what  they  might  actually 
mean  in  reference  to  certain  basic  economic  and  social  forces. 

In  the  framework  then  of  this  "philosophy  of  life,"  the 
elements  of  which  were  generalities  assumed  and  accepted 
without  close  investigation  of  controlling  factors  that  might 
lie  beneath,  the  techniques  of  social  work  were  developed. 
It  is  at  this  point  we  are  today,  with  so  many  social-work 
leaders  confused,  wondering  what  is  wrong,  and  why  things 
are  getting  out  of  hand.  To  some  nothing  has  happened  and 
nothing  is  wrong.  It  is  merely  that  for  the  moment  because 
of  disturbed  business  conditions  there  is  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  which  means  merely  the  exten- 
sion of  the  already  developed  facilities  for'  doing  it.  Others, 
however,  are  aware  that  the  situation  is  not  just  the  same. 

The  change  in  the  situation  lies  in  this:  a  considerable 
number  of  workers  have  gone  beyond  their  school  training 
and  have  begun  to  investigate  the  economic  and  social  forces 
that  lie  back  of  the  generalities  assumed  by  their  leaders. 
Out  of  their  investigations  they  are  developing  not  a  philos- 
ophy of  life  but  a  social  philosophy.  When  a  case  worker 
with  a  social  philosophy  (right  or  wrong)  comes  up  against 
a  poorly  informed  executive  with  a  philosophy  of  life  there 
is  likely  to  be  some  difficulty  and  it  will  not  be  the  case 
worker  who  will  be  discomforted.  There  will  be  an  emo- 
tional display  from  both  sides  but  an  understanding  of  the 
situation  will  not  come  from  analyzing  the  emotional  reac- 
tions' of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  difference  is  intel- 
lectual. If  the  "old-line"  social  worker  wants  to  understand 
the  "rank-and-file"  worker  he  will  accomplish  this,  not  by 
hunting  the  personality  type  to  which  the  worker  may  be 
said  to  belong  but  by  canvassing  the  same  intellectual  ground 
the  latter  has  covered  and  meeting  him  intellectually. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  questions  raised  earlier: 

Do  the  members  of  the  rank  and  file  really  want  a  dif- 
ferent social  order  or  a  larger  place  in  the  sun? 

This  group  is  now  on  the  outside  looking  in,  a  strategic 
place  for  critics.  But  have  they  what  it  takes  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  large  administrative  responsibility?  If  not,  does  this 
limit  them  to  nuisance  value? 

Are  they  really  expressing  worker  (client)  identification 
or  employer  antagonism?  Are  they  not  clinging  to  a  profes- 
sional distinction? 

If  there  is  a  strong  public  reaction  against  the  present 
relief  program  and  against  social  workers,  how  will  this 
group  take  the  beating? 


out  a  clear  social  base  or  clearly  thought-out  philosophy,  then 

Dr.  Williams  will  discuss  these  questions  in  a  second  article  to  be  published  in  the  Survey  Midmonthly 


The  Lundeen  Bill  in  Action 


By  EWAN  CLAGUE 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 


B\  offering  the  Lundeen  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Wagner-Lewis-Doughton  bill,  its  proponents  seek  to 
substitute  its  provisions  for  several  titles  of  the  ad- 
ministration's social-security  measure.  Its  status  as  a  seri- 
.ous  legislative  proposal  comes  down  to  an  analysis  of  the 
costs  the  plan  would  entail  as  against  the  revenues  proposed 
for  meeting  them.  Advocates  of  the  measure  set  its  costs  at 
about  $16  billions  a  year.  Deducting  $4  billions,  the  esti- 
mated present  cost  of  relief  measures  of  all  kinds,  gives  an 
Increased  annual  net  cost  of  about  $12  billions.  Using  Brit- 
ish rates,  income-tax  returns  work  out  roughly  to  $5  bil- 
lions, some  of  it  from  incomes  under  $5000.  Thus  far  I  ac- 
cept as  correct  these  figures  as  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Lundeen  bill  at  the  Washington  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  in  February.  Be- 
yond this  point,  my  agreement  with  them  stops. 

For  the  deficit  of  about  $7  billions  a  year  between  cost 
and  revenue,  advocates  of  the  Lundeen  bill  have  two  sug- 
gestions: first,  revenue  from  a  capital  levy  on  the  surplus 
of  domestic  corporations;  second,  that  the  spending  of  all 
this  money  by  the  unemployed  will  generate  enough  new 
business  to  eliminate  the  deficit. 

The  latest  available  report  by  the  US  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  the  Statistics  of  Income  shows  that  the  aggregate 
net  surplus  of  corporations  at  the  end  of  1932  was  $36  bil- 
lions. This  surplus  consists  of  three  things:  cash  (bank  de- 
posits) ;  securities  of  other  corporations;  the  bookkeeping 
values  of  land,  factory  buildings,  tools,  and  equipment.  This 
invested  capital  is  not  income,  as  many  people  seem  to  think; 
presumably  the  method  of  converting  it  into  current  income 
would  be  to  assess  a  high  tax  in  the  form  of  a  capital  levy 
on  these  corporations,  to  force  the  sale  of  securities  or  physi- 
cal assets  in  the  open  market.  But  what  investors  would  use 
their  ready  cash  for  such  a  purpose?  Would  the  government 
take  over  at  present  values?  If  purchasing  power,  public  or 
private,  is  not  available,  the  attempt  to  force  the  sale  would 
simply  result  in  a  fall  in  values  without  yielding  very  much 
in  taxes.  And  however  much  may  be  obtained  in  a  single  year 
by  capital  levy,  this  is  a  process  which  cannot  be  repeated. 
The  next  time  there  won't  be  any  surplus  to  tax. 

The  second  suggestion  raises  this  question :  Will  the  ex- 
penditure of  $16  billions  for  social  insurance  in  a  single  year 
generate  business  revival  and  substantially  reduce  unemploy- 
ment? My  answer  is  that  under  certain  circumstances  it 
would  have  a  stimulating  effect,  but  not  under  the  Lundeen 
bill.  That  bill  contains  practically  an  air-tight  guarantee 
against  any  net  reemployment  whatsoever. 

The  Lundeen  bill  provides  that  "compensation  shall  be 
equal  to  average  local  wages,  but  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  $10  per  week,  plus  $3  for  each  dependent."  There  is  no 
definition  of  "average  wages,"  and  I  have  been  given  several 
different  interpretations.  The  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  various  state  departments  of  labor  publish  currently  a 
figure  showing  the  actual  "average  weekly  earnings."  This 
figure  includes  part-time  earnings,  but  it  could  easily  he 
computed  on  a  full-time  basis.  This  figure  is  what  the  statis- 


ticians call  the  "arithmetic  mean"  and  it  is  the  commonest 
form  of  average  in  wage  statistics. 

Now  consider  the  way  in  which  the  Lundeen  hill  would 
operate.  There  are  in  New  York  City  a  multitude  of  differ- 
ent weekly  wage  rates— $10,  $12,  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25, 
$50,  $75,  $100,  and  so  on.  The  average,  let  us  say,  is  $25. 
When  a  man  working  for  $50  a  week  becomes  unemployed, 
he  will  draw  in  benefits  only  $25,  or  half  his  wages.  Naturally, 
he  will  seize  the  first  chance  to  get  back  to  work.  But  sup- 
pose a  $15  man  is  jobless.  His  compensation  would  be  $25, 
or  $10  a  week  more  than  he  earns.  Is  he  going  to  take  an- 
other job  at  $15  a  week?  Why  should  he?  Under  the  Lun- 
deen bill,  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  at  $25  a  week  for 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  provided  he  remains  jobless. 
Clearly,  all  workers  earning  less  than  average  wages  will, 
whenever  they  become  unemployed,  remain  that  way.  Thus, 
unemployment  will  increase  steadily  as  long  as  the  Lundeen 
bill  is  in  operation. 

But  there  is  still  another  catch.  If  the  below-the-average 
workers  remain  unemployed,  while  workers  above  the  aver- 
age go  back  to  work,  what  happens?  The  average  earnings 
of  employed  workers  would  rise,  of  course,  and  the  more 
unemployment  there  is,  the  higher  the  average  would  go. 
But  each  time  it  rises,  it  creates  a  new  group  of  below-the- 
average  workers,  who,  when  they  become  unemployed,  will 
prefer  to  remain  so.  Thus,  the  more  unemployment  there  is, 
the  larger  will  be  the  weekly  unemployment  benefits. 


T 


HE  objection  may  be  made  that  this  is  not  the  type  of 
average  to  be  used  in  computing  benefits.  Well,  there  is 
the  median,  which  is  widely  used  in  social  statistics,  and  there 
is  the  mode,  which  in  wage  data  masquerades  as  the  "prevail- 
ing wage."  But  all  kinds  of  averages  have  one  point  in  com- 
mon— they  tend  to  fall  near  the  middle  of  a  series.  Only  in 
the  most  freakish  distributions  could  the  median  or  the  mode 
come  at  one  end.  So  another  type  of  average  will  not  ma- 
terially change  things. 

There  is  still  another  factor  which  will  operate  to  swell 
the  total  benefit  payments  under  the  Lundeen  bill.  Support- 
ers of  the  bill  make  much  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
categories  or  exemptions,  that  all  workers  are  eligible.  Any- 
one who  has  studied  the  structure  of  the  American  popula- 
tion must  know  that  there  are  literally  millions  of  potential 
workers  (e.g.,  married  women)  who  would  rush  into  the 
labor  market  under  favorable  conditions.  The  Lundeen  bill 
would  certainly  bring  these  millions  in,  thus  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  raising  the  annual  benefits  by 
many  more  billions  of  dollars. 

If  unemployment  and  average  benefits  rise  together  in 
cumulative  fashion,  how  long  would  it  take  the  present  eco- 
nomic system  to  collapse  under  the  slashings  of  this  pair  of 
scissors?  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  I  would  give  it  not 
more  than  a  year  or  two. 

But  long  before  the  economic  system  had  collapsed,  long 
before  unemployment  had  had  a  chance  to  increase  to  any 
great  extent,  the  real  specter  would  arise.  Any  government 
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spending  more  than  its  resources  in  taxation  must  make  up 
the  deficit  either  by  borrowing  or  by  printing  money.  Un- 
able to  borrow  from  the  rich,  from  the  banks,  or  from  the 
unemployed,  the  government  could  still  print  paper  money, 
and  this  is  what  it  would  do.  So  the  grand  scheme  which 
is  to  give  us  universal  social  security,  and  perhaps  a  new 
economic  order  on  the  side,  would  burst  out  in  a  simple  orgy 
of  inflation. 

To  obtain  security  should  be  the  primary  objective  of  the 
people  of  this  nation  at  this  time.  I  sympathize  deeply  and 
sincerely  with  the  motives  of  many  of  those  backing  the 


Lundeen  bill.  I  should  welcome  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  and  I  want  to  provide  some 
minimum  of  security  for  every  unemployed  worker  in  our 
economy. 

When  the  Lundeen  bill  has  been  rewritten  so  as  to  em- 
body these  essentials  in  practical  terms,  I  shall  give  it  my 
support.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  in  the  same  class  as 
those  other  famous  quack  remedies — the  Townsend  plan  and 
Huey  Long's  "Share-the- Wealth"  movement.  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  program  which  is  designed  to  mislead  people  by  rais- 
ing false  hopes  while  courting  disaster. 


A  New  Grist  of  Social  Legislation 

BY  MARIETTA  STEVENSON 
Assistant    Director,   American    Public    Welfare   Association 


THE  outstanding  characteristic  of  state  social  legislation 
this  year,  as  already  enacted  and  as  proposed,  is  its  defi- 
nite dependence  on  federal  action.  Unfortunately  the 
delay  by  Congress  in  enacting  the  Works  Bill  and  the  social 
security  measure  as  a  framework  for  state  programs  served  to 
check  the  states'  willingness  to  act  promptly  so  that  of  the 
great  mass  of  bills  relating  to  social  welfare  that  were  intro- 
duced into  the  forty-four  legislatures  which  met  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  comparatively  few  became  law. 
Some  few  were  passed  to  become  effective  when,  as  and  if 
the  federal  government  provides  financial  assistance,  but 
many  of  the  most  far  reaching  and  constructive  bills  died  in 
committee  or  were  held  in  abeyance  to  wait  Congressional 
action.  Since  most  of  the  legislatures  have  now  adjourned  it 
seems  likely  that  many  special  sessions  will  be  called  during 
the  summer  and  fall  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  official  title 
of  the  Works  Bill,  and  under  the  Social  Security  Bill  how- 
ever it  emerges  as  law.  This  bill  as  it  stands  at  present  assumes 
the  existence  in  each  state  of  welfare  agencies,  state  and  local, 
equipped  to  administer  various  forms  of  public  assistance  sup- 
ported in  part  by  federal  grants-in-aid.  Uncertainty  as  to  the 
final  form  of  the  federal  program  to  which  the  states  must 
gear  their  own  machinery  explains  the  failure  of  many  legis- 
latures to  act. 

Practically  every  state  legislature  that  has  met  this  year 
showed  its  awareness  of  the  need  of  state  welfare  agencies. 
Some  dozen  or  so  recognized  that  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  must  be  accepted  as  a  continuous  function  of  state 
government  and  either  set  up  new  welfare  agencies  or  at- 
tempted to  strengthen  old  ones.  Comparatively  few  of  these 
agencies  are  comprehensive  in  scope  but  they  do  indicate  a 
growing  acceptance  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  states. 
New  state  agencies  have  been  established  in  Arkansas,  Mon- 
tana, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
which  in  varying  degrees  relate  the  administration  of  moth- 
ers' aid,  old  age  pensions,  and  other  forms  of  public  assistance 
to  unemployment  relief  but  which  have  not  integrated  the 
administration  of  state  institutions  and  other  forms  of  public 
welfare  with  the  new  agency.  Most  of  them  provide  for  con- 
trol by  a  board  of  laymen  but  unfortunately  two  or  three 
provide  for  ex-officio  members  which  has  the  effect  of  putting 
the  departments  under  political  domination.  In  a  number  of 
these  same  states  the  law  provides  for  county  departments, 
committees,  county  branch  offices,  and  so  on,  closely  related 
to  the  new  state  agency.  Oregon  accomplished  a  partial  inte- 


gration by  adding  new  functions  of  public  assistance  to  the 
already  existing  State  Relief  Commission.  West  Virginia 
added  a  new  division  and  an  advisory  council  to  the  existing 
department.  New  York  took  the  first  step  in  interrelating  its 
TERA  with  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  by  pro- 
viding for  representation  from  the  latter  on  the  former. 

Emergency  relief  administrations  have  been  extended  for  a 
year  or  two  in  Connecticut,  Idaho,  and  New  York.  Nebraska 
has  created  a  State  Assistance  Committee  for  this  purpose, 
and  New  Jersey  has  provided  an  enlarged  membership  for 
the  council  which  now  has  power  to  appoint  the  director. 
Many  of  the  states  have  made  provision  for  financing  relief 
with  appropriations  ranging  up  to  $10,000,000.  Others  have 
provided  for  special  taxes,  such  as  an  inheritance  tax  in 
Nebraska  and  an  income  tax  in  Wisconsin,  while  still  others 
have  resorted  to  state  bond  issues  or  to  authorizing  counties 
to  issue  bonds. 

Social  security  legislation  has  been  extremely  popular. 
Hundreds  of  old-age  pension  bills  have  been  introduced  and 
many  concerned  with  unemployment  insurance.  Arkansas  has 
again  created  an  old-age  pension  system  after  its  courts 
declared  an  earlier  act  unconstitutional.  Colorado,  Montana, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  have  amended  their  old- 
age  statutes  to  meet  the  proposed  requirements  of  the  social 
security  bill.  Several  of  these  change  their  residential  require- 
ments of  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  the  five  years  stipulated  in  the 
federal  bill  and  lower  the  eligibility  age  to  sixty-five  years. 

Two  states,  New  York  and  Washington,  have  enacted  un- 
employment insurance  legislation  conforming  fairly  closely 
to  the  proposals  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Economic 
Security.  The  New  York  statute  provides  for  a  central  state 
reserve  pool  and  for  benefits  limited  to  $15  a  week,  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  weeks.  Benefits  will  start  in  1937,  although 
the  act  goes  into  effect  March  1,  1936,  regardless  of  federal 
legislation.  The  statute  is  designed  to  synchronize  with  the 
federal  plan  if  it  becomes  operative.  The  Washington  act  fol- 
lows the  New  York  pattern.  A  new  Utah  statute  provides 
for  employer  reserve  accounts,  following  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

Blind  pension  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  several  states, 
Indiana  and  Wyoming  having  created  new  systems,  and 
Washington  amended  its  old  act  to  make  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements broader. 

The  child  labor  amendment  has  continued  to  make  progress 
with  Idaho,  Indiana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  ratifying  during 
the  1935  sessions.  This  brings  to  twenty-four  the  total  ratifi- 
cations to  date. 

In  the  field  of  child  welfare  there  is  a  definite  tendency  to 
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broaden  the  provisions  of  the  mothers'  pension  acts,  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  broad  terms  of  the  social  security  bill 
which  includes  federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  providing  "for 
aid  to  dependent  children." 

Closely  related  to  the  fields  of  welfare  and  relief,  and 
directly  affecting  them,  are  statutory  provisions  for  state 
employment  service,  public  works  projects,  state  planning, 
and  other  provisions  relating  to  labor.  The  unemployment 
insurance  section  of  the  social  security  bill  makes  certification 
for  payment  to  any  state  dependent  upon  its  provision  for 
individual  payments  through  public  employment  offices.  This 
partially  explains  the  acceptance  by  seven  states  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser cooperative  arrangement  during  the  current  1935 
session.  Arizona  has  placed  the  administration  of  the  act  in 
a  newly  created  division  of  employment  within  the  Board  of 
State  Institutions.  Both  Nevada  and  North  Carolina  havt 
designated  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  while  Vermont 
has  created  a  new  division  for  employment  service  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Finance.  Indiana  is  using 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment.  South  Dakota 
has  created  an  entirely  separate  employment  agency,  and 
Georgia  has  provided  for  a  director  of  employment.  Thus, 
since  the  Wagner-Peyser  act  became  law  in  1933,  a  total  of 


eighteen  states  have  provided  the  necessary  machinery  of 
cooperation. 

Bills  empowering  local  governmental  units  to  accept  fed- 
eral grants  for  public  works  projects  and  to  issue  bonds  for 
financing,  have  been  enacted  in  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washing- 
ton, and  West  Virginia. 

A  significant  and  far-reaching  development  in  recent  legis- 
lation is  statutory  provision  for  state  planning  boards.  The 
National  Resources  Board,  created  by  Presidential  executive 
order  in  1934,  requested  states  to  set  up  such  boards.  The 
governors  of  forty-two  states  complied,  with  the  legislatures 
of  five  states  later  giving  these  appointed  boards  legal  status. 
This  year  Alabama,  Maine,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island  have  established  planning  boards,  while 
Tennessee  has  authorized  municipalities  to  organize  them. 

As  the  situation  stands  in  these  last  weeks  of  April  the 
legislative  record  is  more  notable  for  its  intent — for  recog- 
nition of  responsibility  and  for  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
federal  proposals, — than  for  actual  achievements.  But,  as- 
suming a  federal  social  security  program,  there  may  be  by  the 
end  of  the  year  with  all  the  regular  and  the  anticipated  spe- 
cial sessions  adjourned  quite  another  story  to  tell. 


Social  Workers  Look  Toward  Montreal 


MORE  than  ever  to  learn  and  more  to  distract,  as 
much  to  do,  to  hear  and  to  eat!  The  prospective 
conference-goer  draws  a  gusty  anticipatory  sigh  as 
he  looks  toward  Montreal,  the  week  of  June  9-15,  when 
feet,  ears,  eyes,  yes,  and  stomach,  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  cause — the  1935  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  There  have  been  reorganizations  in  pro- 
gram plan,  aiming  at  unity  with  elasticity,  and  preventive 
measures  for  drastic  reduction  in  the  birthrate  of  meetings. 
However,  the  sum  total  of  gatherings  already  scheduled  will 
keep  the  ambitious  running  in  circles. 

A  typical  Tuesday  from  1934's  conference,  placed  along- 
side 1935's  Tuesday,  as  seen  in  the  advance  program,  tells 
a  graphic  story  of  Why  the  National  Conference  Seems  So 
Big.  Tuesday,  1934,  in  the  Kansas  City  bee-hive  saw  forty- 
eight  different  meetings.  Three  sections  and  eleven  divisions 
of  the  conference  proper  and  forty-two  special  and  associate 
groups  had  a  hand  in  that  output.  Tuesday,  1935,  shows  a 
not  too  staggering  reduction  to  thirty-nine  meetings,  repre- 
senting the  new  four-section  conference  plan  and  forty-six 
special  and  associate  groups.  Outstanding  improvement  in 
organization  is  promised  in  the  scrapping  of  the  cumbersome 
section  and  division  organization  in  favor  of  four  general 
omnibus  sections:  social  case  work,  social  group  work,  com- 
munity organization  and  social  action.  Each  of  the  new  sec- 
tions will  hold  six  sessions.  Each,  also,  devotes  at  least  one 
of  these  sessions  to  a  series  of  concurrent  group  meetings. 

General  sessions,  for  which  all  speakers  are  not  yet  an- 
chored, tend  strongly  towards  fundamentals.  The  social  or- 
der and  economics  weigh  heavier  than  unemployment  relief, 
or  even  security.  Those  who  have  been  entertaining  visions 
of  Montreal's  night  life  should  be  forewarned  that  general 
sessions  nearly  all  seem  to  be  "musts."  They  include,  at  pres- 
ent writing:  June  9,  Katherine  F.  Lenroot's  presidential 
address  on  The  Purposes  of  Social  Work  as  Tests  of  the 
Social  Order;  June  10,  The  Outlook  for  Economic  and  So- 
cial Security  in  Great  Britain,  Sir  Francis  Floud,  British 
high  commissioner  to  Canada;  in  America,  Hon.  Frances 


Perkins,  secretary  of  labor;  June  11,  Social  Work  and  the 
Economic  Crisis,  Mary  van  Kleeck;  A  Review  of  the  Pros- 
pects and  Accomplishments  for  Social  Justice  in  the  United 
States,  Paul  Douglas;  June  14,  Accomplishments  and  Pros- 
pects for  World  Peace,  Hon.  Raoul  Dandourand,  president 
of  University  of  Montreal,  former  president  League  of 
Nations;  June  15,  Qualities  and  Responsibilities  of  Individ- 
ual Citizenship  in  the  New  Order,  Gregory  Vlastos,  Queens 
University,  Ontario. 

The  president's  reception,  Wednesday  night,  and  After 
Hours,  by  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  after  Thurs- 
day night's  group  dinners,  are  "musts"  on  the  calendar. 

Mass  eating  still  flourishes,  but  is  concentrated  during 
the  official  conference  week,  in  sixteen  special  luncheons  on 
Wednesday,  a  scattering  of  them  on  Friday,  eleven  special 
dinners  on  Thursday,  and  a  conference  luncheon  on  Satur- 
day. No  conference  dinner  is  scheduled. 

Howard  R.  Knight,  National  Conference  secretary,  re- 
ports that  physical  arragements  at  Montreal  are  promising. 
Exhibits,  loafing  space,  daily  tea  service,  and  general  head- 
quarters, where  everyone  will  have  to  go  for  registration, 
will  be  in  a  building  of  their  own.  This  locale,  to  be  known 
as  the  Consultation  Center,  will  offer  virtually  every  known 
service  of  information  and  aid.  Exhibitors,  in  particular, 
are  bending  every  effort  to  make  it  attractive  enough  to  draw 
many  repeat  visits.  Hotels  and  churches,  which  will  house 
most  of  the  conference  meetings,  are  clustered  in  a  fairly 
compact  neighborhood.  Evening  sessions  will  be  held  at  The 
Forum,  which  is  comparatively  near  the  center  of  things. 

Those  who  count  chatting  with  friends  and  seeing  the 
sights  among  conference  essentials  will  have  to  depend  on 
luncheons  (except  Wednesday,)  quick  dinners  (except 
Thursday,)  Wednesday  afternoon  (if  they  are  lucky,)  and 
playing  hookey.  What  with  conferring,  brushing  up  a  social 
worker's  French  and  seeing  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  the  sated 
conferee  may  well  plan  to  say  "Au  Voir"  to  it  all  and  hie 
himself,  for  a  week-end,  to  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Canadian  woods  before  he  reappears  for  duty  at  home. 


New  Deals  for  Nurses 

II.  Professional  Education 
By  KATHARINE  FAVILLE,  R.N. 

Associate  Dean,  School  of  Nursing,   Western   Reserve   University 
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'HAT  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  these 
years?"  we  exclaimed  simultaneously.  College 
friends  many  years  before,  we  had  met  quite  by 
accident  in  a  hotel  lobby  in  New  York.  I  replied,  "Nurs- 
ing"; she,  "Dean  of  Women." 

"Nursing!  How  funny!  You!"  she  said  with  more  aston- 
ishment than  flattery.  "I  thought  that  was  a  blind-alley 
profession.  Everything  I  read  these  days  tells  of  the  over- 
production and  under-education  of  nurses.  How  do  you  keep 
busy?  You  look  prosperous — 

Professional  pride  made  me  interrupt.  "Funny!  Being 
a  nurse  is  fun,  not  funny.  As  for  work,  I'm  never  done  at 
the  end  of  any  day."  And  so  I  began  to  explain  the  nursing 
paradox  of  too  many  yet  too  few,  of  a  profession  which 
contains  hundreds  of  nurses  so  poorly  prepared  as  to  be 
practically  unemployable,  while  positions  go  unfilled  for 
lack  of  enough  nurses  who  have  culture,  maturity  and  a  good 
fundamental  and  professional  education. 

"You  see,  the  developments  of  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  field  of  preventive  and  curative  medicine,  and  of  the 
social  sciences  have  completely  changed  nursing.  The  find- 
ings of  research  workers  in  laboratories  are  of  value  in 
lengthening  life  and  preventing  illness  only  as  they  are  in- 
corporated as  practice  into  the  daily  lives  of  each  of  us,  and 
along  with  the  research  worker  comes  this  need  for  inter- 
preter and  teacher — the  nurse." 

"But  your  college  work — all  that  science?  Surely  you 
haven't  used  that  in  nursing?" 

"Ah,  but  I  have.  To  explain  scientific  findings  so  simply 
that  the  average  person  can  understand,  so  that  a  mother 
gets  the  right  idea  of  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  possibili- 
ties of  medical  science,  takes  real  knowledge  of  facts.  To 
appreciate  the  scientific  point  of  view,  to  be  able  to  assist 
with  medical  or  nursing  research,  to  realize  the  necessity 
for  exactness  in  the  carrying  out  of  procedures  as  well  as 
in  the  observation  and  reporting  of  results — this  certainly 
needs  a  good  scientific  background." 

She  nodded  assent  as  I  questioned  her  interest  in  pursu- 
ing the  subject  further.  "I've  always  loved  to  study  people 
— all  kinds  and  nationalities — and  the  problems  that  beset 
them.  All  the  sociology  and  psychology  I  had  in  college  and 
all  I've  been  able  to  study  since  has  been  put  to  good  use. 
In  fact,  I  honestly  believe  there  is  no  field  for  the  college 
woman  today  which  offers  such  rich  opportunity,  such  vari- 
ety of  service,  and  such  economic  security,  as  the  field  of 
nursing." 

"Meanwhile,  I've  been  telling  seniors  not  to  consider 
nursing,"  the  Dean  murmured.  "But  you're  to  blame,"  she 
added  brightening.  "You  talk  so  constantly  about  the  too 
many  and  apparently  never  about  the  too  few." 

Encouraged,  I  went  on.  "Naturally,  these  changing  de- 
mands on  the  nursing  profession  mean  new  demands  on 
schools  of  nursing.  The  next  generation  undoubtedly  will 
see  all  good  schools  of  nursing  affiliated  with  universities  or 
colleges,  instead  of  being  the  property  of  hospitals.  Hospitals 


then  will  depend  largely  on  graduate  nurse  staffs  for  nursing 
service,  and  will  be  utilized  for  clinical  study  in  nursing  in 
somewhat  the  same  relationship  as  exists  with  medical  schools 
today.  Then  schools  of  nursing  will  really  be  schools  and 
not,  as  now,  often  just  a  source  of  cheap  nursing  service 
for  hospitals ;  faculties  will  meet  the  academic  requirements 
set  by  the  university  for  professional  schools;  admission  re- 
quirements for  students  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  university 
as  a  whole.  The  recently  organized  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Nursing  is  at  present  developing  standards  for 
such  affiliations  and  should  have  great  influence  in  guiding 
this  transfer. 

"In  fact,  two  schools  of  nursing  already  are  organized 
in  their  universities  as  graduate  professional  schools  and 
admit  only  college  graduates  to  their  courses  in  nursing.  A 
few  college  women  have  always  gone  into  nursing  but  since 
the  nursing  schools  also  took  girls  directly  from  highschool, 
the  work  they  offered  had  to  be  close  to  a  highschool  level. 
These  graduate  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  base  all  their 
work  on  four  years  of  college  preparation,  believing  that 
college  women  are  badly  needed  in  nursing  and  that  their 
academic  preparation  should  be  utilized,  not  discarded.  Their 
work  is  recognized  by  the  universities  with  the  graduate 
professional  degree  of  Master  of  Nursing. 

"  f~~\  F  course,  graduate  level  would  be  impracticable  for  all 
^"'  schools  of  nursing  at  present,  but  university  affiliation 
should  be  possible  for  all  professional  schools.  This  will 
make  university  facilities  available  to  nursing:  better  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences — chemistry,  biology,  physics;  increased 
knowledge  of  history,  sociology  and  psychology,  with  an 
understanding  of  family  and  community  development ;  an 
appreciation  of  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  health  needs 
of  patients  and  families. 

"Clinical  experiences  will  be  redirected  and  better  super- 
vised. At  present,  since  nurses  are  used  largely  to  furnish 
nursing  service  to  hospitals,  they  are  kept  chjefly  in  the 
services  in  which  the  hospital  needs  them  most.  As  uni- 
versity students,  paying  tuition,  they  will  be  educated  not 
only  for  hospital  service  but  also  for  the  larger  needs  of  the 
community.  Clinical  work  then  will  include,  in  addition 
to  the  services  commonly  found  in  general  hospitals,  super- 
vised experience  in  mental  nursing,  in  communicable  and 
tuberculosis  nursing,  and  in  public  health.  Every  nurse  will 
see  her  job  as  health  teacher  as  well  as  sickness  nurse,  as  a 
community  agent  to  prevent  disease  and  promote  health  no 
matter  where  she  is  employed. 

"Moreover  the  nurse  of  tomorrow,  we  hope,  will  have  a  bet- 
ter working  sense  of  relative  values.  She  will  understand  that 
you  can't  make  people  learn  but  that  you  can  help  them  want 
to  learn,  and  she  will  see  her  function  as  helping  people  to 
help  themselves.  She  will  be  able  to  sense  occasions  when 
something  may  be  of  greater  immediate  importance  in 
family  adjustments  than  health,  and  will  know  when  to  with- 
draw or  to  refer  people  to  other  community  workers  as  well 
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as  when  to  offer  guidance.  A  sense  of  relative  values  is  diffi- 
cult to  develop,  but  our  nursing  schools  of  tomorrow  should 
feel  a  responsibility  for  teaching  a  working  philosophy  of 
professional  relationships  as  well  as  technical  skills. 

"It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  new  opportunities 
which  communities  are  offering  nurses  today,  especially  when 
one  realizes  that  each  development  places  added  responsibility 
on  the  school  of  nursing  to  see  that  its  students  are  prepared 
to  meet  these  changing  community  needs.  Take,  for  example, 
the  nurse  who  has  been  taught  the  care  of  normal  children 
as  well  as  of  the  sick,  and  who  understands  the  emotional 
as  well  as  the  physical  needs  of  growing  minds  and  bodies. 
She  is  wanted  by  nursery  schools,  in  the  public-health  field, 
to  assist  with  parental  education  programs,  in  children's 
institutions  of  all  sorts,  in  the  more  progressive  schools  of 
nursing  as  instructor  and  supervisor  in  pediatrics,  in  the  field 
of  private  duty  to  give  care  to  children  sick  at  home. 
The  problem  which  the  community  faces  at  present  is  not 
to  find  work  for  her,  but  how  to  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  her. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  progressive  school 
of  nursing  and  its  graduates  lies  in  the  great  field  of  mental 
nursing.  Our  mental  hospitals  contain  more  beds  than  all 


the  other  hospitals  in  the  United  States  put  together,  but 
the  nursing  care  of  the  mentally  ill  is  shockingly  inadequate 
with  many  public  institutions  using  attendants  only.  Here  is 
the  great  'unfilled'  field  in  nursing,  a  pioneering  opportunity 
for  the  courageous.  Greater  even  than  this  is  the  challenge  to 
nurses  to  prevent  mental  illness  by  teaching  that  mental  health 
is  a  prime  ingredient  in  physical  health,  by  learning  to  recog- 
nize early  symptoms  of  abnormality,  and  to  sense  malad- 
justments and  situations  which  will  predispose  to  later 
illness  if  ignored.  Mental  nursing  must  be  included  in  the 
nursing  curriculum  and  the  nurse  herself  must  be  a  well- 
adjusted  individual.  Our  best  schools  are  giving  increasing 
thought  to  the  selection  of  students. 

"Better  students  and  better  schools — fewer  of  both — with 
nursing  education  planned  to  meet  all  community  health 
and  nursing  needs:  this  is  the  program  for  which  we  are 
working.  Its  attainment  calls  for  independent  thinking  and 
the  courage  to  experiment  along  paths  already  set  by  the 
progressive  education  movement  generally." 

I  paused  for  breath  and  looked  at  my  watch.  "Mercy, 
what  a  lecture!  Moral,  never  ask  me  again  why  I  am  a 
nurse  or  what  I  find  to  do  in  nursing — aren't  you  sorry  that 
you  yourself  aren't  one  of  us?" 


What  Is  This  Social  Group  Work? 

By  GRACE  L.  COYLE 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland;  Chairman,  Section  on  Social  Group 

W ork,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


A\  attempt  to  define  a  rather  new  field  of  social 
work  in  such  an  early  stage  of  its  development  is 
probably  dangerous.  As  poetry  can  best  be  defined 
as  what  the  poets  write,  perhaps  group  work  is  what  the 
group  workers  do.  Who  are  the  group  workers  and  what 
are  the  group-work  agencies?  As  now  commonly  under- 
stood, the  field  includes  the  settlements,  the  Scouts,  the  Y's, 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  and  similar  organizations.  How- 
ever, a  further  look  will  discover  group  work  going  on  in 
institutions  of  many  kinds  both  for  the  psychopathic  and  the 
normal.  It  has  made  its  appearance  in  transient  camps,  in 
the  CCC  and  in  the  TVA,  while  a  growing  consciousness 
among  all  sorts  of  character-building  and  leisure-time  agen- 
cies of  their  common  objectives  and  techniques  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  local  group-work  councils,  the 
setting  up  ai  group-work  institutes  by  state  conferences  of 
social  work  and  recently  the  organization  of  a  section  on 
social  group  work  within  the  National  Conference. 

Group  work,  if  an  over-all  definition  is  required,  is  an 
educational  procedure  aiming  at  the  development  and  social 
adjustment  of  individuals  through  voluntary  group  associa- 
tion usually  carried  on  in  leisure  time.  It  needs  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  the  case  approach  which 
deals  with  individuals  in  a  one-to-one  relationship  between 
client  and  worker,  and  from  the  mass  approach  which  han- 
dles hundreds  in  mass  recreation  or  education  with  little  or 
no  individualizing  possible.  Group  work  relies  for  its  effect 
upon  the  interaction  of  a  face-to-face  group  of  people  bound 
together  by  a  common  interest.  These  groups  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  type  of  person  and  interest  involved,  but 
in  order  to  make  group  work  possible  they  need  to  be  suffi- 
ciently small  and  stable  to  allow  for  mutual  acquaintance 
among  the  members  and  some  knowledge  of  individuals  on 
the  part  of  the  leader. 


The  picture,  if  any,  produced  by  such  a  description  does 
not  perhaps  give  any  concrete  idea  of  how  group  work  goes 
on.  In  practice,  what  then  is  group  work?  Is  it  club  meet- 
ings, athletics,  parties,  adult  classes,  trips  to  "places  of  in- 
terest," projects,  crafts,  dramatics,  music?  Is  it  a  mass  of 
activities  without  form  and  void  of  much  if  any  observable 
significance?  So  it  often  seems  to  the  outsider  and  occasion- 
ally to  the  insider  in  his  low  moments. 

If  however  we  push  through  this  mass  of  underbrush  to 
some  point  of  vantage  it  is  more  possible  to  see  where  we 
are  going.  Like  all  forms  of  education,  group  work  has  ob- 
jectives which  it  expresses  in  terms  of  individual  growth  and 
social  results.  Among  the  social  agencies  concerned  with 
group  work  these  objectives  vary  widely  in  emphasis  and 
interpretation.  However,  they  most  of  them  pursue  one  or 
all  of  the  following  aims  : 

The  development  and  social  adjustment  of  the  individual  as 
a  person;  that  is,  his  ability  to  deal  with  others,  to  cooperate, 
to  contribute  to  his  fellows,  to  he  at  home  in  various  kinds 
of  groups. 

The  enrichment  ot  the  interests  of  the  individual  through 
increasing  knowledge  and  skills,  and  the  integration  of  these 
interests  into  a  life  pattern  of  his  own  determining. 

The  development  of  social  responsibility  toward  the  com- 
munity involving  not  only  the  prevention  or  cure  of  anti-social 
behavior  but  the  encouragement  of  participation  in  efforts  for 
social  improvement. 

The  group  worker  believes  moreover  that  these  objectives 
which  are  no  doubt  common  to  most  other  social  workers 
and  educators  can  be  to  some  extent  achieved  through  social 
experience  with  one's  own  kind  in  voluntary  groups.  In 
such  groups,  social  adjustment  can  be  learned  by  doing,  in- 
terests can  be  stimulated  and  pursued  in  company  with  like- 
minded  companions,  and  social  responsibility  can  be  assumed 
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first  within  the  confines  of  the  face-to-face  group  and  then 
if  the  experience  is  successful,  extended  to  the  widening 
areas  of  nationality,  occupation  and  community  groups.  All 
such  objectives  require  more  elaboration  than  is  possible  here, 
and  their  interpretation  and  emphasis  will  vary  widely  with 
the  personality  of  the  worker,  the  traditions  of  his  agency, 
the  social  philosophy  and  educational  methods  employed. 

What  are  the  techniques  of  the  group  worker  by  which 
he  sets  out  to  accomplish  these  rather  high-flown  goals? 
Only  a  few  of  the  many  he  needs  may  be  mentioned  here. 
Like  all  social  workers  he  needs  to  understand  as  much  as 
he  can  about  the  approach  to  and  handling  of  individual 
problems,  and  he  must  be  familiar  with  his  community.  As 
a  group  worker  he  needs  in  addition  to  understand  how 
groups  behave,  how  to  organize  them,  occasionally  how  to 
kill  them  (often  much  more  difficult,)  how  to  discover  in 
terests,  how  to  develop  program,  how  to  maintain  group 
morale,  how  to  develop  group  thinking,  how  to  establish 
rapport  with  his  group,  how  to  handle  conflicts,  and  so  on. 
These  are  the  skills  of  the  group  worker  as  such.  Then  he 
may  well  need  special  program  knowledge  and  skills  as  an 
educator  in  music,  dramatics,  art,  economics,  international 
relations  or  whatever  his  group  may  deal  with.  Lest  it  sound 
as  if  only  paragons  need  apply  for  group  work,  it  must  be 
hastily  admitted  that  not  all  group  workers  have  all  these 
skills. 

It  can  be  said  however  that  some  have  some  of  them  and 
that  as  the  field  develops  more  will  have  more. 

THE  relation  of  group  work  to  the  rest  of  social  work  is 
in  process  of  development.  In  addition  to  its  difference  in 
approach  to  the  individual,  group  work  has  differed  from 
the  rest  of  social  work  at  two  points.  It  has  dealt  largely 
with  the  normal.  Most  of  the  participants  in  group  work 
do  not  seek  it  out  for  assistance  in  serious  personal  problems. 
They  come  for  the  "plus"  of  life, — recreation,  enjoyment, 
education  and  the  like,  and  many  of  them  are  drawn  largely 
from  those  who  would  be  considered  as  fairly  normal  in 
their  adjustments.  This  does  not  mean  that  group  work  does 
not  deal  with  the  maladjusted  or  does  not  have  therapeutic 
value.  Therapy  and  education  are  adjacent  territories  and  the 
line  between  ravels  thin  upon  close  inspection.  But  it  re- 
mains a  significant  factor  in  the  relation  of  group  work  to  the 
rest  of  social  work  that  group  work  usually  starts  with  a 
presumption  of  normality  as  the  basis  for  growth. 

A  second  difference  grows  in  part  out  of  the  first.  Since 
group  work  deals  with  the  normal  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  spread  without  any  hindering  attitudes  of  stigma 
across  economic  or  class  lines.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
group  work  not  organized  on  a  neighborhood  basis,  for 
example  the  Scouts  or  the  Y's.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  case 
work  too  is  needed  by  the  well-to-do  but  the  necessary  pre- 
occupation with  relief  and  with  the  host  of  evils  that  thrive 
on  poverty  has  concentrated  much  of  social  case  work  in 
the  lower-income  group.  However  there  is  developing  an 
interesting  tendency  to  look  over  the  fence.  As  group  work- 
ers acquire  more  knowledge  of  educational  method  and  more 
understanding  of  the  individual,  they  are  better  prepared 
for  cooperation  with  the  case-work  agency.  As  case-work 
agencies  are  realizing  the  need  of  group  experience  for  their 
clients,  they  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  group  worker 
as  a  possible  ally.  Experiments  in  looking  over  the  fence  are 
springing  up  with  increasing  frequency.  They  are  a  healthy 
indication  of  the  tendency  to  see  social  work  as  a  whole  of 
mutually  interacting  parts. 


The  President's  Plan 


I"  N  four  statements  to  the  press  in  late  April,  topped  off  with 
a  radio  "fireside  talk"  President  Roosevelt  made  public 
the  framework  of  organization  within  which  $4  billion,  lat- 
est and  largest  of  the  assaults  against  unemployment,  will  be 
channelled  into  payrolls  and  business  through  public  works. 
By  the  time  this  is  read  there  will  presumably  have  been 
further  enlightment  on  how  the  many  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  synchronized  to  bear  on  the  President's  objective 
— an  end  to  "this  business  of  relief." 

As  the  organization  plan  stands  the  President  will  himself 
hold  the  reins  and  have  the  last  word  over  three  newly  con- 
stituted divisions: 

Applications  and  Information  headed  by  Frank  C.  Walker, 
which  will  receive  and  sift  all  proposals  of  projects. 

Works  Allotment,  headed  by  Harold  L.  Ickes,  which  will 
determine  projects  and  allot  funds. 

Works  Progress,  headed  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins  which  will 
purchase  supplies,  supervise  progress  and  galvanize  action  on 
projects,  and  certify  applicants  as  to  their  need  of  relief. 

Geared  into  these  three  divisions  as  operating  agencies  are 
some  sixty  going  federal  bureaus  or  departments.  A  "round- 
table"  of  the  President's  most  trusted  aides  will  serve  as  a 
"policy-tester,"  while  various  advisory  councils  will  rim  the 
whole  set-up.  Projects  to  be  undertaken  fall  roughly  into 
eight  categories;  highway  construction  and  grade-crossing 
elimination ;  rural  rehabilitation ;  rural  electrification  ;  low- 
cost  housing;  white-collar  assistance;  expansion  of  CCC; 
loans  to  political  subdivisions;  soil  erosion,  reforestation  and 
miscellaneous.  For  purposes  of  planning,  the  country  will  be 
divided  into  areas,  determined  by  the  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment and  not  necessarily  by  state  lines. 

Projects  approved  and  funds  allotted,  Mr.  Hopkins  will  be 
the  spark-plug  in  the  machine  to  get — and  keep — enterprises 
going  and  to  see  that  they  accomplish  their  primary  function, 
and  shift  large  masses  of  employable  workers  from  relief- 
rolls  to  payrolls.  He  will  be  the  "straw-boss"  of  the  entire 
operation  which  is  expected  to  gather  headway  through  the 
summer  and  reach  its  peak  of  3,500,000  men  off  relief  and  on 
the  job  by  early  winter. 

Off-side  of  this  complicated,  high-powered  set-up  is  FERA 
of  which  Mr.  Hopkins, — "of  course"  says  the  President, — 
remains  administrator,  with  an  appropriation  of  $880  million 
to  taper  off  federal  participation  in  unemployment  relief 
while  the  states  gird  themselves  to  take  on  the  care  of  their 
own  unemployables. 

The  whole  scheme  is  still  on  paper  and  there  are  in  it 
unpredictable  elements, — human  nature  for  instance,  our  col- 
lective powers  of  imagination  and  planning  and  the  inevitable 
political  factors — which  enter  in  before  it  finally  reaches 
down,  through  the  intricacies  of  organization,  to  the  man  on 
the  street  corner  in  need  of  a  job.  Not  until  policies  are  formu- 
lated and  procedures  established  can  he  know  where  he  comes 
in.  Few  people  close  to  the  realities  of  relief  believe  that  the 
works  program  will  resolve  all  the  complications  of  that  prob- 
lem. Their  hope  is  that  it  will  relieve  some  of  the  staggering 
pressures  of  the  relief  load  and  by  reducing  it  to  manageable 
proportions  permit  its  treatment  by  methods  other  than  the 
hit-or-miss  routines  of  an  "emergency."  Meanwhile,  on  its 
affirmative  side,  President  Roosevelt  has  accepted  specific  per- 
sonal— which  means  political — responsibility  for  this  gigantic 
effort  to  quicken  the  economic  blood-stream  of  the  country 
and  has  asked  the  people  for  their  confidence  and  cooperation. 


The  Children  Can't  Wait 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


B 


UT  Miss  Bailey,  there 
must  be  something 
we  can  do.  If  we  have 
to  make  that  boy  go  back  home 
again — well  I  just  can't  stand 
it.  Isn't  there  anything?" 

Miss  Bailey  never  felt  so 
low  as  when  some  eager  young 
worker  like  Miss  Smithers 
said  "Isn't  there  anything?'  in 
that  tone — and  there  wasn't 
any  answer.  The  story  was  all 
on  the  card  before  her.  The 
father,  for  months  in  a  govern- 
ment hospital ;  the  mother 
drinking  and  carousing  with 
"boy  friends."  And  in  the  mis- 
erable home  were  four  chil- 
dren, Frank,  twelve  now,  and 
bitterly  ashamed  of  his  moth- 
er's conduct  and  reputation, 
and  three  little  girls,  the  oldest  only  eight.  This  was  the  third 
time  Frank  had  run  away  from  home,  and  the  third  time  the 
relief  worker  had  been  expected  to  thrust  him  back  into  an 
intolerable  situation. 

"There  must  be  something  we  can  do  for  him,"  pleaded 
Miss  Smithers,  "He's  really  a  nice  kid." 

"I'm  not  thinking  about  Frank"  said  Miss  Bailey  wearily. 
"Maybe  there's  something  we  can  do  for  him,  maybe  not. 
I'm  thinking  about  the  three  little  girls,  and  about  all  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  little  boys  and  girls  that 
we're  keeping  alive  with  relief  and  never  lifting  a  finger 
to  save  from  Frank's  demoralizing  experience.  Frank  is  old 
enough  to  be  troublesome,  so  we  try  to  do  something  about 
him.  But  the  others  are  too  young  to  be  noisy,  so  we  let  them 
slide.  And  there's  an  army  of  them." 

"Of  course  if  the  county  child-welfare  board  or  the  chil- 
dren's society  were  any  good — "  began  Miss  Smithers. 

"Now  don't  say  that,"  broke  in  Miss  Bailey,  "The  public 
officials  know  their  duty,  and  the  children's  society  doesn't 
refuse  cases  because  it  wants  to.  But  none  of  them  has  any 
money.  The  relief  situation  has  blinded  so  many  people,  tax- 
payers and  contributors,  to  what  they  used  to  accept  as  a 
responsibility,  that  these  agencies  are  practically  hamstrung 
for  lack  of  funds.  People  are  still  moved  by  one  special  child 
in  distress,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  many — the  thousands, 
the  millions — they  thrust  them  behind  the  screen  of  relief 
and  try  to  forget." 

"But  relief  isn't  always  enough."  Miss  Smithers  spoke  as 
though  she  had  discovered  a  great  truth. 

Miss  Bailey  laughed  outright.  "You're  telling  me?  I  knew 
that  when  you  were  in  rompers  and  so  did  a  lot  of  good  citi- 
zens who  now  seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  There's  nothing  new 
about  situations  like  this  of  Frank's  family,  and  we  know 
certain  things  to  do  that  might  save  it,  at  least  we  know 
how  to  make  a  good  try." 

"What  for  instance?" 

Miss  Bailey  felt  as  if  she  were  day  dreaming  as  she  ticked 
off  the  things  she  knew  she  couldn't  do.  "First  of  all  there's 


Miss  Bailey  Says  .  .  . 

Sometimes  relief  is  not  enough.  What 
can  a  worker  do,  for  instance,  when: 

A  boy  of  twelve  repeatedly  runs  away  from  home 
because  he's  ashamed — and  with  reason — of  his 
mother,  and  there  are  three  younger  children  com- 
ing along. 

A  woman  with  every  evidence  of  mental  dis- 
order keeps  her  three  little  girls  locked  in  the  squalid 
tenement  so  they  won't  "go  wrong." 

A  boy  of  five,  father  unknown,  spends  his  time 
hiding  from  his  mother's  temper  and  her  fights  with 
her  "boy  friends." 

A  girl  of  ten  is  persistently  kept  out  of  school  to 
do  housework  for  a  half-paralyzed  mother  and  four 
younger  children,  none  of  them  very  bright? 


the  father.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  anything  against  him  ex- 
cept that  he's  sick,  and  with  a 
little  boosting  he  might  influ- 
ence the  home  situation  even 
from  the  hospital.  Then  I'd 
give  the  mother  a  last  chance 
to  brace  up  and  behave  herself, 
which  she  might  or  might  not 
do.  I'd  relieve  her  of  some  of 
the  pressures  at  home  that  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  her  be- 
havior. There's  no  evidence 
that  she  abuses  the  children, 
and  quite  probably  she  loves 
them  and  they  her.  It's  the  pil- 
ing up  of  pressures  these  days 
that  sends  a  lot  of  people  hay- 
wire. I'd  give  Frank  and, — 
what's  the  next  one? — Mary, 
a  vacation  for  awhile — a  period 
of  foster  care  in  a  decent  orderly  home  where  their  morale 
could  be  built  up  and  they  could  gain  a  sense  of  status — chil- 
dren need  it  you  know  as  much  as  grown-ups,  maybe  more. 
I  wouldn't  send  the  two  littlest  children  away  but  would 
make  sure  they  were  well  treated  while  I  did  the  best  case- 
work job  I  knew  how  in  trying  to  bring  the  mother  back  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  Maybe  I  wouldn't  get  anywhere, 
but  at  least  I  could  make  the  children's  lives  more  endurable 
until  the  father  gets  back  or  Frank  grows  up  enough  to 
swing  into  the  job  of  big-brothering." 

"But  why  can't  we  do  any  of  those  things  now?"  queried 
Miss  Smithers. 

"T5ECAUSE  the  public  that  pays  the  bills  conceives  its 
duty  done  if  it  delivers  a  weekly  relief  order  to  the 
family.  There  are  good  people  in  this  town  that  would  be 
outraged  at  the  thought  of  a  woman  of  loose  morals  being 
on  relief,  but  they're  not  greatly  concerned  about  what  might 
happen  to  the  children  of  that  woman  with  or  without  relief." 

"Then  there's  just  nothing  to  be  done  about  Frank?  He'll 
run  away  again.  And  we  call  ourselves  relief  workers!" 

It's  funny  when  you  think  of  it,  isn't  it — "  but  plainly 
Miss  Bailey  was  not  amused — "that  as  relief  workers  we  can 
do  nothing.  As  individuals  maybe  we  can  stir  around  and  get 
some  other  individuals  to  finance  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the 
country  for  the  child ;  perhaps  a  little  later  we  can  get  him 
into  one  of  the  fresh-air  camps,  though  I  hear  their  budgets 
are  being  cut  to  the  bone ;  perhaps  some  church  society  or 
ladies'  aid  would  raise  a  special  fund  to  enable  the  chil- 
dren's society  to  look  after  him  for  awhile.  But  don't  fool 
yourself  Miss  Smithers  that  we'd  be  doing  more  than  relieve 
our  own  feelings.  The  situation  calls  for  a  community — yes, 
a  national  conscience,  not  just  a  gesture  toward  one  child." 

"I  wonder  what's  happened  to  our  conscience  about  chil- 
dren," mused  Miss  Smithers.  "Has  relief  swallowed  it?" 

"It  looks  that  way.  And  yet  there  are  glimmerings.  There 
are  provisions  for  children  in  the  security  bill  that  would 
bring  some  relief  if  the  public  really  demanded  a  strong  and 
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vigorous  program.  And  I  still  believe  that  if  our  people  right 
here  at  home  realized  what  is  happening  they  would  come 
through  with  the  funds  to  enable  the  children's  agencies  to 
do  the  job  they  know  how  to  do." 

"But  all  that  hope  isn't  going  to  help  Frank"  replied  Miss 
Smithers.  "He  can't  wait.  I  guess  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  get  out  and  preach  a  new  kind  of  crusade  for  the  children 
who  can't  wait.  Will  you  go  my  bail  if  I  get  arrested  ?" 

Relief  workers,  even  the  unobservant  among  them,  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  these  days  of  the  plight  of  chil- 
dren in  families  where  relief  is  not  enough. 

"Most  of  the  relief  load  is  of  course  the  unemployed  thor- 
oughly capable  of  managing  their  own  family  affairs,"  said  a 
supervisor  in  a  mid-west  city,  "But  don't  forget  that  mixed  in 
with  them  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  kind  of  ineffectual  people 
that  we  used  to  think  it  was  important  to  do  something  about, 
at  least  to  give  children  a  chance.  But  now  this  public  of  ours 
says  'But  see  what  we're  spending  for  relief,'  and  refuses 
to  look  any  further, — at  least  not  until  some  tragedy  breaks 
into  headlines.  Take  the  matter  of  mentally  defective  par- 
ents for  instance.  I  could  show,  you  in  our  files  records  of  a 
dozen  families  with  one  or  both  parents  in  such  mental  con- 
dition that  it  is  neither  safe  nor  decent  to  allow  children  to 
remain  in  their  care.  Yet  there  they  must  stay  because  there's 
no  money  to  take  care  of  them  elsewhere.  As  long  as  the 
parent  is  not  legally  insane  there's  going  to  be  done. 

For  weeks  one  of  our  staff  has  had  the  jitters  over  the 
three  little  Conners  girls,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  years  old. 
The  mother  is  a  low-grade  moron,  and  the  father  deserted 
when  the  last  child  was  born.  Of  course  it's  silly  to  call  this 
an  unemployment  case,  but  since  otherwise  they'd  starve,  no 
other  agency  having  any  money,  that's  what  we  call  it.  The 
mother  keeps  an  awful  home,  and  chases  out  every  visiting 
housekeeper  we  send  there.  She  tolerates  the  relief  worker 
long  enough  to  get  her  relief  order,  then  slams  and  locks 
her  door.  The  mother  lets  the  children  go  to  school  just 
barely  enough  to  escape  the  truant  officer,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  keeps  them  locked  up  in  those  two  horrible  rooms  be- 
cause she  is  determined,  she  says,  that  no  daughters  of  hers 
shall  'go  wrong.'  Now  anyone  can  see  the  potential  tragedy 
in  that  situation,  let  alone  the  present  misery  of  the  children. 
Yet  I  give  you  my  word  there's  nothing  we  can  do.  The  wel- 
fare board  admits  that  the  children  should  be  removed  but 
can't  accept  new  cases  except  of  'acute  emergency' ;  the  chil- 
dren's agency  refuses  to  act  until  the  mother  is  placed  in  a 
suitable  institution— and  try  and  do  it!  And^so  we  all  go  on 
saying  piously,  'At  least  they're  not  starving.' 

"What  burns  us  up  in  these  cases  is  that  we  know  that 
there's  a  better  way  to  handle  them,  that  strong  leadership  and 
just  a  little  money  would  make  all  the  difference.  In  Chi- 
cago, for  instance,  there  would  be  no  question  about  getting 
service  of  some  sort  for  these  children.  The  private  agencies 
and  the  county  department  have  agreed  to  accept  certain  defi- 
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nite  types  of  cases  referred  by  the  relief  organization  and  they 
are  meeting  their  obligation.  The  service  may  not  be  100 
percent,  but  at  least  they  don't  wait  for  an 'acute  emergency.'  " 

An  "acute  emergency"  is,  it  seems,  such  flagrant  physical 
abuse  that  the  police  are  called  onto  act.  And  even  then  the 
dearth  of  local  resources  for  any  continuing  care  of  the  vic- 
tim is  such  that  more  often  than  not  he  must  go  back  to  the 
same  condition  as  before  with  only  a  "warning"  to  the  of- 
fending parent  as  his  protection. 

"Just  let  me  tell  you  about  little  Herbert  Johnson"  said 
the  head  of  a  district  in  an  eastern  city,  "He's  a  little  colored 
tad  of  five  who  as  far  as  anyone  knows  never  had  a  father 
and  whose  mother  is  such  a — a,  well,  hellion,  that  she  is  put 
out  of  one  furnished  room  after  another,  dragging  the  child 
with  her.  The  worker  first  became  disturbed  when  she  came 
on  the  mother  in  the  middle  of  a  fine,  furniture-smashing 
temper  tantrum.  She  found  the  child  hidden  in  a  broken 
trunk.  He  always  hid  there,  he  said,  when  his  mamma  got 
mad.  Sometimes  he  stayed  in  the  trunk  most  of  the  day, — 
evenings  too  if  her  boy  friends  got  to  fighting,  though  usually 
at  night  he  stayed  under  the  bed.  The  worker  checked  up  on 
the  story  and  found  that  it  fell  considerably  short  of  the 
facts.  And  there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  The  child  is 
not  physically  abused.  He  has  shelter,  clothing  and  enough  to 
eat,  and  there  we  have  to  stop.  Suppose  we  took  the  case  into 
court  on  a  charge  of  improper  guardianship, — there  isn't  an 
agency  or  institution  in  the  city  that  could  accept  a  colored 
child  of  that  age.  The  ones  that  might  shut  down  their  intake 
months  ago  and  are  having  trouble  even  to  keep  going. 

"  A  ND  let  me  tell  you  about  Daisy  Wilson  whose  mother 
•*•*•  creeps  around  the  house  asthmatic  and  half-paralyzed 
and  whose  father  gets  out  of  jail  occasionally  just  long  enough 
to  beat  up  the  mother  and  toss  the  children  and  lighted  lamps 
around  indiscriminately.  Daisy  is  ten  and  there  are  four 
younger  than  she,  none  of  them  very  bright.  Daisy,  still  in 
the  third  grade,  gets  to  school  about  every  third  day.  It 
is  obvious  of  course  that  the  mother  should  have  hospital 
care,  but  she  won't  leave  the  children  for  fear  the  father 
would  come  home  and  take  it  out  on  them.  It's  happened  be- 
fore. And  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  removing  the 
children.  There's  no  place  to  send  them.  Can  you  imagine 
what  these  five  children  are  likely  to  cost  the  community  in 
delinquency,  in  ill-health,  in  dependency,  before  it  is  through 
with  them.  And  right  now,  when  we  might  do  something  in 
the  way  of  prevention,  our  hands  are  tied  except  to  see  that 
they  are  not  cold  or  hungry  or  unclothed." 

It  is  not  only  the  supervisors  who  are  alarmed  by  the  plight 
of  children  in  families  where  relief  is  not  enough.  At  the 
Rank  and  File  Convention  in  Pittsburgh  in  February  there 
were  sharp  comments  on  conditions  to  which  workers  are 
supposed  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  forthright  demands  for  the 
"adequate  maintenance  with  federal  aid  of  normal  social 
services."  Social  workers  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  de- 
veloping services  for  children  are  in  despair  over  the  steady 
contraction  of  resources  and  over  the  seeming  public  apathy 
not  only  toward  the  present  plight  of  neglected  children  but 
toward  the  future  crop  of  social  thistles  that  is  now  being 
sown.  There  is  awareness  in  Washington,  they  say,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  provisions  in  the  Social  Security  Bill  for  grants 
to  states  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  But  even  if  these  pro- 
visions become  law  they  are  little  more  than  a  lever  to  pry 
states  into  loosening  up  funds — a  hope  for  the  future  which 
only  strong  and  indignant  public  opinion  will  realize  and 
which  is  no  present  help  to  children  who  can't  wait. 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


We  Want  Taxes! 

D  REAKING  all  precedent,  certain  groups  of  employers  are 
stepping  forward,  urging  their  right  to  be  taxed.  Heads 
of  social  service,  educational  and  other  non-profit-making 
agencies  which  are  exempt  from  corporation  taxes  and  are  in 
large  part  supported  by  funds  free  from  income  tax,  are  pro- 
testing their  exemption  from  taxation  under  the  old-age- 
pension  and  unemployment-insurance  titles  of  the  social- 
security  bill.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  a  decisive  vote  (372  to 
33)  in  the  House  is  at  this  writing  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  (see  Survey  Graphic,  May  1935,  page 
232.)  In  spite  of  contrary  pressure  from  some  hospital  and 
educational  groups,  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  National 
Recreation  Association  and  other  national  agencies  are  appeal- 
ing to  the  Senate  committee  to  strike  out  the  paragraphs 
exempting  philanthropic,  charitable  and  educational  organiza- 
tions from  the  payroll  tax. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairmen  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  some  weeks  ago,  Walter  West,  executive  secretary 
of  the  AASW,  stated  the  case  of  the  protesting  employers, 
pointing  out  that  the  exempted  organizations  are  supporters 
of  social  legislation  "and  would  be  severely  compromised  .  .  . 
in  asking  or  accepting  any  exemption  from  a  measure  whose 
social  purposes  these  agencies  advocate  for  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial enterprises."  While  it  has  been  argued  that  employ- 
ment in  semi-public  groups  is  more  stable  than  in  industrial 
and  business  concerns,  the  spokesman  for  the  AASW  said: 

It  is  our  belief  that  that  argument  could  also  be  advanced  for 
certain  industries  .  .  .  which  are  not  subject  to  hazards  which 
others  contain,  but  that  every  principle  of  insurance  would  be 
violated  if  the  lesser  risks  were  all  exempted  and  the  total  cost 
assessed  against  the  heavier  risks. 

Urging  that  the  non-profit  organizations  would  be  the 
employers  most  willing  to  adapt  programs  and  policies  "to 
this  type  of  forward-looking  legislation,"  the  letter  concluded : 

The  Association  believes  that  social  workers  and  all  other 
employes  of  social  agencies  should  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  security  that  exist  in  other  types  of  employment. 
Through  such  means  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  credit  of 
social,  educational  and  other  programs  as  are  expected  to  ac- 
crue to  commercial  and  industrial  programs  through  the  greater 
stability  and  security  of  the  employed  personnel. 

Youth  Claims  a  Share 

THE  claims  of  unemployed  youth  to  share  in  the  $4  bil- 
lion work-relief  fund  are  being  actively  pressed  by  the 
US  Department  of  Labor  and  by  the  Office  of  Education 
(Interior  Department)  each  of  which  has  brought  forward  a 
detailed  program.  The  Labor  Department  scheme,  which 
calls  for  an  allotment  of  $96  million  is  outlined  in  a  report 
prepared  by  the  secretary  of  labor  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts.  The  program,  based  on  data  sup- 
plied by  the  US  Children's  Bureau,  includes  a  three-fold 
scheme  of  coordinated  work  and  training  for  unemployed 
young  people  in  the  18-to-24-age  group  and  a  plan  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  boys  and  girls  of  16  and  17.  Instead  of 
setting  up  a  new  agency,  it  recommends,  first,  coordination  of 


federal  activities  affecting  unemployed  youth  through  an  ad- 
visory committee  representing  agencies  already  active  in  the 
field.  Second,  it  proposes  a  junior  work  and  emergency  divi- 
sion of  the  work-relief  authority,  to  provide  allowances  of 
$15  a  month  for  a  combined  work  and  training  period,  similar 
to  the  emergency-work  opportunities  now  offered  college  stu- 
dents by  FERA.  These  junior  projects  would  be  administered 
through  a  junior  selection  and  referral  service  developed  in 
connection  with  the  federal-state  employment  service  system. 
Third,  the  program  would  offer  to  100,000  or  so  16-and-17- 
year-olds  not  now  in  school  because  of  family  poverty  a  small 
weekly  allowance  to  cover  carfare,  books  and  so  on. 

A  more  elaborate  plan,  drawn  by  the  Committee  on  Youth 
Problems  appointed  last  June,  following  a  conference  called 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  would  be  administered  by  the  US 
Office  of  Education  and  by  the  state  and  local  departments 
of  education  through  the  public  schools  in  each  community. 
Unemployed  young  people  would  be  reached  through  a  guid- 
ance and  adjustment  center  in  many  cases  developed  from  the 
school-guidance  organization  which  would : 

investigate  conditions  and  needs,  counsel  with  -young  people  who 
apply  for  a  place  in  the  program,  and  approve  for  each  young 
person  a  suitable  plan  requiring  at  least  42  hours  per  week  in 
education,  recreation  and  part-time  employment,  the  hours  for 
education  and  work  or  for  education  alone  to  equal  at  least  30 
hours  per  week.  .  .  .  Each  youth  would  receive  only  as  much  as 
needed  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20  a  month  while  he  participated 
in  the  guidance-work-education-recreation  program. 

Both  programs  are  designed  to  aid  between  two  and  three 
million  young  people  between  16  and  24  years  of  age  believed 
to  be  neither  in  school  nor  at  work.  Both  represent  awareness 
of  a  serious  and  growing  problem  and  an  attack  on  it  which 
though  tardy  is  still  timely. 

Clouds  Over  Sunnyside 

CjTORM  and  stress  are  besetting  Sunnyside,  the  suburban 
^  community  on  the  edge  of  New  York,  conceived  and 
built  under  such  hopeful  circumstances  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  home  buyers,  distressed  by  the  collapse  of  real-estate 
values  and  the  maintenance  of  fixed  charges,  interest  pay- 
ments on  principal  and  the  like  have  risen  vociferously 
against  the  City  Housing  Corporation,  the  limited-dividend 
company  responsible  for  the  enterprise,  and  now  caught  be- 
tween the  plight  of  their  community  and  the  claims  of  the 
lending  institutions  which  helped  finance  the  project. 

The  Sunnyside  houses  were  bought  by  families  of  modest 
incomes  on  a  10  percent  down,  twenty-year-payment  plan. 
But  the  collapse  in  real  estate  has  caused  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  houses  of  considerably  more  than  the  purchasers 
have  paid  in.  Thus  their  original  investment  and  their  ten- 
year  payments  seem  to  them  to  have  gone  for  nothing. 
Meantime  the  6  percent  rate  on  the  first  and  second  mort- 
gages goes  on,  and  this  with  payments  on  principal  and  other 
fixed  charges  brings  the  aggregate  to  more  than  the  present 
rental  value  of  the  dwellings. 

On  the  other  hand  the  City  Housing  Corporation  is  a 
limited-dividend  company  financed  not  by  speculators  but 
by  investors  in  its  stock  and  bonds  who  considered  it  a  public- 
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spirited  enterprise  to  be  encouraged.  Alexander  M.  Bing, 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  his  associates  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  fix  of  the  home  owners,  but  aware  too  of  their 
duty  as  stewards  for  these  participants. 

The  home  owner,  applying  for  a  reduction  of  interest  to 
the  insurance  company  which  holds  many  of  the  mortgages, 
is  told  that  he  can  expect  no  help  there — the  company  looks 
to  the  City  Housing  Corporation,  under  its  guarantee,  to  pay 
the  full  interest  provided  for  in  the  first  mortgage.  The  Cor- 
poration in  turn  tells  the  home  owner  that  it  has  tried  in 
vain  to  persuade  the  first  mortgagee  to  reduce  the  interest 
rate.  Naturally  he  protests  bitterly  against  the  failure  to 
obtain  relief.  Some  of  the  owners  have  organized  and  have 
"struck"  on  the  payment  of  interest  and  taxes.  This  in  turn 
has  compelled  the  Corporation,  pressed  by  the  mortgage 
holders,  to  threaten  and  commence  foreclosure  proceedings. 
Neither  the  refusal  to  pay  nor  foreclosures,  however,  furnish 
any  key  to  the  solution  of  an  involved  situation. 

The  remedy  may  lie  in  the  intervention  of  a  disinterested 
agency  which  could  perhaps  persuade  the  mortgage  holders 
to  reduce  interest  rates,  persuade  the  Corporation  to  postpone 
interest  on  its  bonds,  and  persuade  the  distressed  and  recalci- 
trant owners  to  resume  payment  of  taxes  and  the  reduced 
interest.  Reorganization  proceedings  now  under  way  in  the 
federal  courts  may  help  to  furnish  the  machinery  through 
which  harmony  may  be  restored. 


Rights  on  Relief 


AS  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  sees  it  the  failure 
•*  *•  of  most  relief  administrations  to  provide  an  "established 
means  for  dealing  with  complaints"  is  the  chief  source  of 
friction  between  the  relief  agencies  and  the  unemployed.  In 
a  new  pamphlet  (What  Rights  for  the  Unemployed?  Price 
10  cents.  31  Union  Square  West,  New  York)  the  Union 
summarizes  the  efforts  of  the  unemployed  over  the  past  five 
years  "to  organize,  demonstrate  and  petition."  The  report 
urges:  removal  of  all  police  from  relief  stations;  establish- 
ment of  regular  complaint  bureaus  at  all  relief  stations; 
unrestricted  right  of  unemployed  to  organize,  meet  and  dem- 
onstrate; unrestricted  right  of  relief  workers  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively ;  no  discrimination  in  relief  against 
strikers;  no  denial  of  right  to  vote  to  recipients  of  relief. 

California  Considers 

\  S  The  Survey  goes  to  press  California's  comprehensive 
•**•  health-insurance  bill  is  before  the  legislature  and  in  the 
stage  of  hearings,  amendments  and  discussion.  That  discus- 
sion reveals  several  basic  issues,  chief  among  them  the  relation 
of  a  health-insurance  system  to  public  medical  services,  such  as 
county  hospitals  or  the  activities  of  public-health  departments. 
Some  critics  of  the  bill,  themselves  ardent  advocates  of  health 
insurance,  believe  that  the -measure  as  drafted  would  give  the 
proposed  health-insurance  commission  the  right  to  restrict  pub- 
lic tax-paid  services  in  the  interest  of  private  practitioners 
working  under  the  insurance  system.  A  similar  point  is  in- 
volved in  provisions  which  would  apply  to  existing  voluntary 
health-insurance  plans  served  by  any  group  of  physicians  (see 
May  Survey  Graphic,  page  213,  California  Weighs  Health 
Insurance.)  It  is  claimed  that  the  proposed  bill  would  make 
it  possible  to  disrupt  group  services  or  at  least  to  discriminate 
against  group  practice  in  the  interests  of  individual  practice. 
In  both  cases  the  contention  is  that  the  measure  could  be  used 
to  impede  existing  or  future  developments  in  organized  group 


medical  services,  public  or  private,  which  might  be  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  effective  than  individual  practice. 

The  public-spirited  leadership  of  the  health-insurance  drive 
under  Senator  E.  H.  Tickle  and  others  within  and  without 
the  medical  profession  justify  the  hope  that  any  such  possi- 
bilities will  be  rectified  by  amendment.  The  discussion  under- 
scores the  nature  of  health  insurance.  Primarily  health  insur- 
ance is  a  technique  for  group  payment  of  medical  bills.  That 
technique  might  be  applied  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  kinds 
of  medical  practice,  individual  or  group  practice  or  even  to 
service  given  by  salaried  employes  of  the  state.  Any  specific 
measure  must  be  carefully  considered  both  from  the  public 
and  professional  point  of  view,  to  make  sure  that  it  sustains 
the  best  in  our  present  methods  of  medical  service  and  leaves 
the  door  open  to  effort  and  experiment  in  still  better  ways. 

Wanted — a  1935  Census 

respectfully  urge  before  any  and  all  concerned  a 
federal  census  in  1935.  Census-making  is  a  business 
which  none  can  dispute  with  Uncle  Sam,  and  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  could  not  wield  pick  and  shovel  can 
ring  doorbells,  hold  pencils,  and  find  out  who,  where  and  how 
many  we  are.  The  1930  Census  became  obsolete  before  its 
time  in  the  social  hurricane  which,  like  Kansas  dust  storms, 
swept  so  many  of  us  out  of  our  accustomed  places.  The  result 
is  chaos  for  both  public  and  private  planning.  For  intelligent 
long-run  direction  of  public  works — water  supplies,  sewers, 
schools,  fire  and  police  stations,  subways  and  so  on — it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  what  are  the  populations  to  be  served.  Health 
planning  confronts  the  presumption  that  our  vital  statistics 
are  all  awry;  birth,  death  and  sickness  rates  have  to  be  based 
on  estimated  populations  and  no  one  knows  how  many  people 
have  abandoned  a  hall  bedroom  to  seek  an  abandoned  farm. 
Business  planning  confronts  the  same  difficulties.  From  public 
utilities  to  advertizing  and  the  merchandizing  of  anything  at 
all  it  is  necessary  to  know  where  people  are.  The  project 
seems  one  of  those  not-too-common  social  needs  on  which  both 
public  and  private  interests  can  unite  with  enthusiasm. 

Relief  Work  vs.  Employment 

TTNDER  the  $4  billion  work-relief  act,  the  President 
^  "may  fix  different  rates  of  wages  for  various  types  of 
work  on  any  project,"  and  while  such  rates  may  vary  as  be- 
tween communities,  they  are  not  to  "affect  adversely  .  .  .  the 
going  rate  of  wages  paid  for  work  of  a  similar  nature." 

Some  officials  have  tried  to  maintain  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  "neutral  zone"  in  which  relief  workers  and  their  wages 
operate.  To  the  contrary,  for  example,  commercial  wage  rates 
were  appreciably  depressed  in  many  communities  by  relief- 
wage  policies  prior  to  CWA.  The  CWA  rates,  which  ranged 
from  40  cents  to  $1.75  an  hour,  affected  rates  of  pay  in  just 
the  opposite  direction.  Further,  it  has  been  shown  anew  in 
the  depression  that  all  worth-while  work  is  competitive.  Thus 
in  New  York  City  between  April  and  December  1934,  relief 
labor  was  employed  to  paint  24  million  square  feet  and  to 
erect  51  thousand  square  feet  of  public  buildings,  lay  40  miles 
of  water  pipe  and  30  miles  of  sewers,  and  repave  or  resurface 
over  3  million  square  yards  of  roads.  While  this  was  going  on, 
customary  appropriations  were  repeatedly  decreased. 

In  allocating  the  $4  billion  fund,  the  administration  ap- 
parently will  try  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of  meaningless 
or  fantastic  projects,  and  the  Charybdis  of  competitive  work 
which  invades  opportunities  for  normal  employment  by  the 
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very  act  of  creating  work  and  paying  wages  to  the  employ- 
ables on  relief.  Heretofore  we  have  had  to  depend  largely  on 
hopes  and  guesses  in  laying  out  projects  and  setting  wage 
rates  in  relief  work.  With  the  new  drive  for  work  and  wages, 
the  need  is  clear  for  an  agency  to  collect  and  interpret  cur- 
rent wage  data,  and  to  establish  criteria  by  which  we  may  see 
and  evaluate  the  effects  of  relief  activities  upon  normal  em- 
ployment and  pay  as  a  basis  for  sound  public  policies. 

The  Scottsboro  Decision 

T  N  its  recent  review  of  the  famous  Scottsboro  cases,  the  US 
•  Supreme  Court  found  that  the  testimony  showed  that  Ne- 
groes had  arbitrarily  and  systematically  been  barred  from  jury 
service  and  that  it  "established  the  discrimination  which  the 
Constitution  forbids."  Governor  Graves  of  Alabama,  the  state 
most  immediately  concerned,  at  once  stated,  "Whether we  like 
the  decisions  or  not,  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
the  sworn  duty  of  every  public  official  to  accept  and  uphold 
them  in  letter  and  spirit." 

In  hailing  the  decisions  as  "a  victory  for  southern  Negroes," 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  court  stated  no  new  rule, 
but  merely  applied  a  principle  clearly  laid  down  in  earlier 
cases.  Further,  Negroes  in  the  South  have  not  been  excluded 
from  juries  by  law,  any  more  than  they  have  been  excluded  by 
law  from  the  ballot.  They  have  just  been  excluded.  Many  of 
the  southern  editorials,  gathered  by  the  Information  Service 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  discount  the  decision. 
Thus  the  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Star : 

...  it  does  not  follow  that  Alabama  will  rush  to  the  fore  with 
mixed  juries.  .  .  .  Alabama  is  too  deep  in  the  South  to  permit 
of  that,  and  even  should  it  insert  the  names  of  Negroes  in  the 
jury  boxes  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  ways  will  be  found  to  continue  the  jury  service  as  at 
present  and  within  the  law. 

At  this  writing,  it  seems  clear  that  Alabama  authorities 
propose  to  continue  their  efforts  to  execute  the  seven  Ne- 
groes, who  have  been  in  prison  charged  with  rape  since  1931. 
But  after  the  trials  already  held,  the  reversals  of  the  verdicts, 
the  increasingly  sharp  racial  issues  raised,  the  local  resent- 
ment over  the  communist  propaganda  based  on  the  case,  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  the  Scottsboro  boys  can  be  fairly 
tried  there,  no  matter  what  kind  of  jury  is  in  the  box. 

Distinguished   Service 

EITHER  John  A.  Kingsbury  nor  the  board  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund  has  specified  the  "differences 
of  opinion  as  to  policy"  which  led  Mr.  Kingsbury  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  consideration  for  reelection  as  a  director 
and  secretary  of  the  Fund.  To  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
work  of  the  Milbank  Fund  under  his  direction  since  1922, 
the  announcement  must  be  read  with  the  hope  that  the  change 
does  not  imply  any  abandonment  of  the  organization's  field 
and  caliber  of  activities.  During  these  years  the  Fund  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  grappling  with  difficult  and 
important  public  questions,  chiefly  in  the  broad  field  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  laying  them  open  to  dispassionate,  informed 
and  scientific  study.  Its  resources,  moreover,  have  been  in- 
vested not  merely  in  scientific  study,  but  in  the  practical 
application  of  that  study — once  made,  formulated,  checked 
and  rechecked  by  qualified  experts — to  the  social  field  from 
which  it  had  sprung.  In  the  course  of  this  process  controversy 
naturally  has  arisen.  Some  medical  organizations,  in  particu- 
lar, have  attacked  the  Fund's  interest  in  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  medical  service  as  propaganda.  No  impartial  read- 


ing of  the  record  could  sustain  that  view,  and  surely  no 
organization  in  the  country  has  brought  together  a  more  dis- 
tinguished group  of  experts  than  the  technical  and  advisory 
boards  of  physicians  and  others  who  have  both  guided  and 
passed  on  the  Milbank  Fund's  plans  and  policies.  Behind  this 
record  lies  the  courage,  energy  and  vision  of  the  Fund's  secre- 
tary, carrying  into  another  field  qualities  which  New  Yorkers 
recognized  long  ago  when  he  was  Commissioner  of  Charities. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  executive  of  an  outstanding 
organization. 

Housing  Is  a  "Public  Use" 

A  SUPREME-COURT  justice  in  New  York  has  held 
**  that  the  power  of  eminent  domain  may  be  exercised  by 
an  agency  of  the  state  to  acquire  land  for  slum  clearance  and 
low-rent  housing  purposes.  Meanwhile  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  obtain  land  through  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings for  the  same  purposes  is  still  shrouded  in  doubt.  A 
favorable  decision  in  Cleveland  last  year  has  been  offset  by  a 
recent  extremely  conservative  one  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  practically 
every  state  restricts  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  a  taking  for  a  "public  use."  What  constitutes  a 
"public  use"  usually  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  public 
and  of  the  court  towards  the  purpose  for  which  the  land  is 
desired.  Fortunately  the  New  York  court  has  set  a  precedent 
in  adopting  a  liberal  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  housing 
problem.  An  adverse  decision  would  have  required  the  pas- 
sage of  a  constitutional  amendment  and  a  consequent  delay  of 
years  before  any  large-scale  projects  could  be  undertaken. 

The  appeal  from  the  Louisville  decision  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  eventually  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  will  determine  whether  or  not  slum  clearance 
and  low-rent  housing  are  federal  "public  uses." 

East  Side — West  Side 

1VTAY  opened  with  a  double  anniversary  among  the  set- 
A  tlements  of  Manhattan — forty  years  of  it,  since  the 
spring  of  1895,  when  John  L.  Elliott  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  started  Hudson  Guild  in  the  Chelsea  section  and 
when  two  students  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  took 
up  their  residence  on  the  upper  East  Side  of  New  York  and 
Union  Settlement  came  into  being.  Mayor  LaGuardia  di- 
vided his  evening  between  the  two  celebrations,  Alfred  E. 
Smith  is  chairman  of  the  Guild  Committee,  and  Secretary 
Frances  Perkins  spoke  for  Union.  Their  presence  registered 
the  part  which  both  neighborhood  centers  have  played  in  the 
life  of  the  community  and  state.  The  dinners  were  in  a  sense 
only  curtain-raisers  for  Hudson  Guild  has  projects  and  spe- 
cial events  running  over  the  anniversary  year;  while  Union 
stages  an  Elizabethan  May  Festival  in  the  settlement  play- 
ground, a  block-party  on  104  Street,  reunions  for  the  three 
summer  camps  and  a  welcome  home  to  neighbors,  former  resi- 
dents, members  and  friends.  Announcement  was  made  of  a 
fortieth  anniversary  fund  in  memory  of  the  late  Gaylord  S. 
White,  who  as  headworker  of  Union  built  into  its  work  some- 
thing of  his  own  rare  quality  as  a  human  being.  The  present 
headworker,  Helen  M.  Harris,  spoke  of  the  challenge  of  the 
next  forty  years — one  of  the  group  of  younger  leaders  who  are 
giving  new  incarnation  to  the  dynamic  force  of  the  pioneers. 
Mark  A.  McCloskey  associate  headworker  of  Hudson  Guild, 
is  another.  So,  too,  his  chief,  Dr.  Elliott  threw  his  imagina- 
tion forward,  Governor  Smith  dubbing  him  "the  youngest 
of  our  elder  statesmen  in  social  welfare  and  education." 
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EDUCATION 


Schools  in  Need 

A  SPECIAL  program  of  "school  relief"  rather  than  relief 
for  individual  teachers  under  present  FERA  limitations 
is  urged  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  relief  administrator.  The  in- 
dividual viewpoint  in  relief  permits  only  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  (to  a  maximum  of  $60  a  month)  while  nothing  may 
he  advanced  for  such  school  essentials  as  books,  fuel,  operating 
the  school  bus,  even  where  there  is  absolutely  no  money  for 
such  purposes.  Further,  cities  of  5000  and  more  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  relief  for  schools,  though  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed situations  are  in  cities  of  5000  to  10,000  population. 

In  a  final  report  for  the  current  year  on  the  financial  situa- 
tion in  rural  schools,  presented  to  Secretary  Ickes  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  by  John  W.  Studebaker,  US  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, the  deficit  in  operating  funds  is  placed  at  $37,316,000 
which  means  that  for  one  eighth  of  all  school  children  in  the 
United  States  the  year's  schooling  will  be  shortened  on  an 
average  of  three  months  unless  additional  funds  are  forthcom- 
ing (see  The  Survey,  April,  page  111.)  A  total  of  42,213 
schools  with  nearly  three  million  elementary  and  over  one 
million  high  school  pupils  are  affected.  The  largest  item  in  the 
deficit  represents  contract  salaries  for  teachers.  Salary  sched- 
ules for  thirty-three  states  which  received  school  aid  last  year 
showed  that  the  average  contract  salary  was  less  than  $58  a 
month;  one  fourth  of  all  elementary  teachers  received  less 
than  $50  a  month ;  in  sixteen  states  many  teachers  received 
less  than  $20  a  month.  This  year  teachers  in  sections  of  eight 
states  have  been  placed  on  relief  rolls;  fourteen  additional 
states  have  applied  for  aid.  Reasons  most  frequently  given  by 
local  school  officials  as  the  cause  of  financial  emergency  are: 
delinquent  and  unpaid  taxes ;  decrease  in  taxable  valuation ; 
drought. 

The  Army  in  the  Schools 

UNDER  the  1936  War  Department  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  amounts  to  the  unprecedented  peacetime  total  of 
nearly  $402  million,  there  is  a  $1  million  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  establishing  new  ROTC  units.  These  new  units 
will  place  under  direct  tutelage  of  War  Department  instruc- 
tors from  30,000  to  60,000  young  students  in  addition  to  the 
148,000  now  enrolled  in  school  and  college  military-training 
units  already  financed  and  administered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Under  ROTC  regulations,  new  units  may  be  established 
in  public  highschools  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  universities, 
and  the  training  may  be  either  on  a  compulsory  or  an  elective 
basis. 

Harlem  Schools 

/^\VERCROWDED  school  buildings,  lack  of  proper  equip- 
^"^  ment,  racial  discrimination  in  the  public-school  system, 
were  brought  forward  as  factors  in  the  unrest  which  culminated 
in  the  Harlem  disorders  of  March  19  by  witnesses  appearing 
in  mid-April  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  citizens'  committee 
appointed  by  Mayor  La  Guardia  to  inquire  into  conditions  in 
the  great  Negro  section  of  New  York  (see  The  Survey,  April, 
page  110.)  It  was  brought  out  that  the  city  has  not  built  an 
elementary  school  in  Harlem  in  twenty-six  years.  Double  and 
triple  sessions  are  held  in  many  schools.  Few  Harlem  school 
buildings  have  provision  for  hand-washing  in  the  toilets;  two 
have  unheated  out-door  toilets.  Seven  buildings  against  which 
the  Fire  Department  has  lodged  violations  are  in  use.  Repre- 
sentatives of  parent  organizations  told  the  committee  that  pub- 


lic-school authorities  discriminate  against  Negro  teachers  on 
the  civil-service  list  and  that  Negro  teachers  are  unable  to  win 
promotion.  A  report  on  Harlem  school  conditions  by  an  officer 
of  the  Harlem  Parents  Associations  made  ten  specific  recom- 
mendations: reductions  of  classes  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-five 
pupils;  appointment  of  more  teachers;  erection  of  badly  needed 
new  buildings;  establishment  of  supervised  community  centers 
and  playgrounds;  establishment  of  a  separate  school  for  over- 
age girls  and  boys;  extension  of  adult  education;  free  nursery 
schools;  adequate  school  equipment;  visiting  teachers  in  every 
Harlem  school;  adequate  facilities  and  supervision  in  the  school 
lunchrooms. 

Teachers  and  Soci'al  Change 

SOCIAL  Change  and  Education  is  the  title  of  the  1935  year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  NEA,  as  it 
was  the  theme  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  at 
Atlantic  City  the  end  of  February.  At  the  convention,  freedom 
of  teaching  was  the  issue  that  overshadowed  all  others,  dram- 
atized by  the  nationwide  "red-baiting"  campaign  of  the  Hearst 
press.  After  the  yeasty  discussions,  the  pronouncement  of  the 
resolutions  committee  was  disappointing: 

We  affirm  our  unqualified  belief  in  the  principle  of  academic 
freedom  for  all  workers  in  education,  and  favor  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  with  the  National 
Education  Association  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  academic 
freedom. 

Three  chapters  in  the  yearbook  express  the  stimulating  and 
constructive  viewpoints  of  the  "left  wing"  of  the  Department. 
On  the  theory  that  "a  period  of  fundamental  social  reconstruc- 
tion will  also  prove  to  be  a  period  of  educational  reconstruc- 


Surveys  and  Studies 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CHILD  STUDY  GROUP,  by  lean  Schick 
Grossman.  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  221  West  57  Street, 
New  York.  Price  25  cents. 

A  study  of  methods  in  parent  education  for  mothers  and 
fathers  of  limited  schooling,  which  is  an  actual  record 
of  fifteen  meetings  of  a  mothers'  group  of  20  members 
in  a  New  York  settlement. 

THE  FIELD  OF  PARENT  EDUCATION,  by  Helen  Leland  Wit- 
mer.  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  60  East  42  Street,  New 
York.  Price  75  cents. 

A  survey  of  parent  education  as  a  field  of  research,  which 
considers  its  philosophy,  its  materials  and  methods,  its 
basic  problems. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PIONEERING,  by  Her- 
man Schneider.  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  "cooperative  system,"  under 
which  the  student  alternates  between  the  campus  and  a 
job,  as  Dean  Schneider  originated  and  developed  it  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION,  by 
William  Martin  Proctor.  Stanford  University,  California.  Price  25 
cents. 

An  admirable  guide  to  available  information — books, 
pamphlets,  magazine  articles — grouped  under  subject 
headings,  with  cross-references  and  an  index. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  CHANGING  CONDITIONS. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin  (Vocational  Education)  No.  174.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington.  Price  15  cents. 

This  impressive  summary  report  of  the  accomplishments 
of  vocational  education  in  the  forty-eight  states  empha- 
sizes work  with  and  for  the  unemployed,  special  classes 
for  homemakers  on  reduced  incomes,  training  for  un- 
employed persons  "as  teachers  of  vocational  courses  for 
the  unemployed." 
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tion,"  John  L.  Childs  writes  A  Preface  to  a  New  American 
Philosophy  of  Education.  Jesse  Newlon  considers  The  Teach- 
ing Profession  and  Social  Policy,  and  Public  Opinion  and  Educa- 
tion. 

A  new  society  "for  the  study  of  education  in  its  social  re- 
lations" was  launched  at  Atlantic  City.  For  details  of  mem- 
bership and  research  projects,  write  Prof.  Robert  K.  Speer, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

A  Study  of  Teachers 

NEED  for  higher  standards  of  education  for  teachers,  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  teachers  "through  selective  ad- 
mission" to  training  schools,  and  for  "large  numbers  of  teach- 
ers better  and  more  specifically  prepared  for  rural  schools" 
are  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  of  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  summarized  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Evenden  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  at  the  annual  spring 
conference  of  the  Eastern  States  Association  of  Professional 
Schools  for  Teachers.  The  survey  was  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1930.  Data  were  furnished  by  more  than  1000  colleges  and 
universities  and  some  500,000  public-school  teachers.  In  his 
summary  Dr.  Evenden  emphasized  the  point  that  each  state 
has  the  responsibility: 

...  to  establish  standards  for  the  preparation  of  its  public- 
school  teachers,  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  meeting 
these  standards  and  to  protect  its  standards  and  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  teachers  in  maintaining  a  balance  between  the  sup- 
ply of  teachers  and  the  demand  for  teachers. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  survey  point  to  the  need  for 
more  and  better  prepared  teachers  for  Negro  schools,  for  im- 
proved community  status  for  teachers,  and  for  state  legislation 
or  constitutional  amendment  to  reorganize  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  many  states. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  have  been  incorporated  in  six 
volumes,  two  of  which  have  already  been  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  major  findings  will  be  summarized  and  inter- 
preted in  the  final  volume. 


INDUSTRY 


THE  American  Library  Association  will  meet  in  Denver,  Col., 
June  24-29.  The  conference  theme  is  Looking  at  Ourselves, 
and  the  program  will  center  not  on  books  and  libraries  but  on 
"the  problems  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  charge  of  these 
important  agencies  of  education." 


THE  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  20-22. 
The  program  includes  six  general  sessions,  one  of  which  will 
be  a  panel  discussion  of  Vulgarization  or  Academic  Obscurity 
— Which?  The  leader  will  be  Lyman  Bryson  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 


NEW  York  University  announces  a  department  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  school  of  education,  beginning  with  the  1935  sum- 
mer session,  offering  courses  for  directors,  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  adult  education,  in  both  public  and  private  agencies. 
The  program  will  be  on  a  graduate  level,  but  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  candidates  for  degrees.  The  acting  chairman  of  the  new 
department  will  be  Ned  H.  Dearborn. 


SOCIAL  Planning  in  an  Age  of  Conflict  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  third  session  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Progress,  to  be  held 
at  Wellesley  College,  July  6-21.  The  institute  is  open  to  both 
men  and  women,  and  its  program  will  consist  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussion groups  and  occasional  open  forums.  In  response  to  in- 
terests and  expressed  wishes  of  the  members  of  last  summer's 
institute,  there  will  be  roundtables  this  year  on  forum  and 
panel  discussion  methods,  political  party  problems,  lobbying  for 
social  legislation,  ways  to  make  consumers'  councils  effective, 
publicity  methods,  trade-union  tactics,  code  authorities. 


Home  Work 

A  FRESH  indictment  of  the  industrial  home-work  system  is 
•**•  afforded  by  the  recent  report  of  a  study  made  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Women  and  Children,  Gertrude  R.  Emory, 
director.  (Industrial  Homework  in  Pennsylvania  Under  the 
NRA.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 
The  report  is  based  on  1934  figures,  which  show  a  drop  in  the 
number  of  home  workers  from  8649  to  5531,  due  largely  to  the 
elimination  of  home  work  on  men's  clothing  under  the  code  of 
that  industry.  The  "knitted  outerwear"  industry  is  now  the 
largest  employer  of  home  workers  in  the  state.  Children  were 
found  to  be  illegally  employed  in  7  percent  of  the  homes  visited, 
about  half  as  often  as  in  1933.  Hcvurs  in  excess  of  the  40-hour 
limit  set  by  the  codes  were  worked  by  29  percent  of  the  workers 
reporting  hours,  but  by  65  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  hand- 
knit  women's  dress  industry.  Earnings  of  10  cents  an  hour  or 
less  were  reported  by  half  the  workers;  many  made  as  little  as 
two  or  three  cents.  Only  one  tenth  of  the  families  earned  as 
much  as  $8  a  week  from  their  home  work,  "at  a  time  when  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  set  $8.25  a  week  as  the  relief 
allowance  for  food  and  clothes  alone  for  a  family  of  five."  The 
admirable  report  "discloses  that  sweatshop  conditions  persist  in 
Pennsylvania  wherever  industrial  products  are  still  being  pro- 
cessed in  employes'  homes."  The  Bureau  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren holds  that  "the  findings  of  this  study  merely  add  to  the 
wealth  of  evidence  warranting  the  complete  elimination  of  indus- 
trial home  work,  the  goal  toward  which  Pennsylvania  should 
strive."  Until  this  is  reached,  it  is  pointed  out  that  conditions 
can  be  improved  in  two  ways:  by  prohibiting  all  types  of  home 
work  which  involve  a  health  hazard  to  the  consumer,  or  viola- 
tion of  NRA  codes;  and  by  regulating  the  distribution  of  other 
home  work  through  a  tax  on  home-work  payrolls.  "Such  legis- 
lation would  greatly  reduce  the  present  exploitation  of  home- 
work labor." 

Guidance  for  the  Unemployed 

FOR  two  years  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  has  experimented 
with  vocational  and  educational  guidance  for  adults,  increas- 
ingly recognized  as  essential  to  any  rounded  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Directed  by  the  department  of  indus- 
trial education  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  the  ex- 
periment was  carried  forward  by  a  group  of  local  agencies, 
including  the  "Y's,"  the  State  Employment  Service,  and  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Analysis  of  individual  abili- 
ties and  traits  of  2216  adults  was  made:  855  men  and  746 
women  enrolled  in  emergency  classes,  159  highschool  boys,  141 
highschool  girls,  and,  for  comparison  purposes,  315  engineering 
college  freshmen.  Institutions  offering  adult  courses  cite,  as 
their  main  guidance  problems;  reliable  information  on  the  traits 
and  tastes  of  applicants,  individual  fitness  for  desired  courses 
of  study,  lack  of  reliable  information  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant "about  the  educational  requirements  of  various  occupations 
and  inadequate  self-knowledge  on  which  to  base  plans  or  hopes." 
Forms  used  in  the  experiment  yielded  four  types  of  information: 
personal  history;  mental  speed,  accuracy  and  scholastic  aptitude; 
vocational  interests;  personality  traits. 

For  the  younger  members  of  the  group,  the  chief  need  was 
found  to  be  for  "information  which  will  aid  them  in  making 
vocational  selection  and  training  plans."  Among  adults,  voca- 
tional adjustment,  training,  medical  and  (less  frequently)  psy- 
chiatric treatment  were  the  chief  needs. 

An  admirable  report  of  the  project,  Occupational  Adjustment 
in  Allegheny  County,  by  Glen  U.  Cleeton,  has  been  published 
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by  the  Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association.  It  includes  a  survey  of 
employment  conditions,  and  of  guidance,  placement  and  training 
facilities  in  the  county,  and  summarizes  the  results  of  the  tests 
and  measurements.  It  concludes: 

.  .  .  the  present  project  clearly  reveals  a  need  ...  for  a  publicly 
supported  occupational  adjustment  bureau  to  which  adults  might 
apply  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  solution  of  personal  prob- 
lems relating  to  vocational  selection  and  training. 

Bryn  Mawr  School 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School 
for  Women  Workers  in  Industry  announce  that  a  1935 
session  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Ivy,  Pomona,  N.  Y.,  June  7-August 
2.  Because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  Mt.  Ivy,  the  student  body 
will  be  limited  to  fifty,  instead  of  having  a  hundred  or  more  as 
in  previous  years.  Elizabeth  L.  Otey  (302  East  35  Street,  New 
York)  will  serve  as  director.  The  same  lines  of  activity  will  be 
carried  out  as  were  developed  in  the  years  from  1921  to  1934, 
when  the  school  was  held  on  the  Bryn  Mawr  campus  and  be- 
came the  best  known  workers'  education  project  for  women  in 
this  country.  The  student  group  will  be  divided  into  small  units, 
with  economics  and  English  as  the  core  of  the  study  program. 
There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  recreation,  and  for  experi- 
ment with  labor  dramatics  and  creative  writing.  The  Summer 
School  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry  will  continue  the  Bryn 
Mawr  policy  of  recruiting  its  students  from  many  states,  and  of 
accepting  second-year  students.  A  second-year  group  of  eight  or 
ten  members  is  expected,  and  two  students  from  England. 

NIRA  and  the  Constitution 

IN  early  May,  the  US  Supreme  Court  will  hear  arguments  on 
the  Schechter  poultry  case,  which  is  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
NIRA.  The  A.  L.  A.  Schechter  Poultry  Corporation  and  the 
Schechter  Poultry  Market  are  the  two  largest  wholesale  poultry 
concerns  in  Brooklyn.  In  November  1934  the  four  heads  of  the 
concerns  were  found  guilty  in  federal  court  of  violating  NIRA 
and  the  NRA  code  for  their  industry.  They  were  given  short 
jail  sentences,  and  a  total  fine  of  $7425.  The  case  was  carried  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  late  in  March  rendered  a 
decision  favorable  to  the  government  on  seventeen  counts,  un- 
favorable on  two.  Widespread  disappointment  was  expressed 
when  the  Department  of  Justice  moved  to  dismiss  the  Belcher  case, 
which  involved  alleged  violations  of  the  lumber  code,  and  would 
have  called  for  a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  NIRA.  Spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
point  out  that  one  reason  for  making  a  test  on  the  Schechter 
case  is  that  some  1600  pages  of  printed  matter  are  available, 
including  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  while  in  the  Belcher  case 
only  a  brief  list  of  charges  and  a  demurrer  were  at  hand. 
Donald  R.  Richberg,  acting  chairman  of  NIRA,  states: 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled,  this  opinion  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  will  be  accepted  as  the  most  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  law  which  is,  in  brief,  that  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  its  administration  are  fundamentally  consti- 
tutional. 

Workers'  Ballot 

V\7ORKERS  who  have  voted  in  elections  conducted  by  gov- 
'  ernment  labor  boards  have,  except  in  the  automobile 
industry,  cast  a  two-to-one  vote  in  favor  of  trade  unions  as  op- 
posed to  company  unions.  In  the  automobile  industry,  returns 
showed  a  four-to-one  majority  against  both  independent  and 
company  unions,  and  in  favor  of  unaffiliated  representatives. 
These  findings  were  given  out  last  month  by  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  which  is  making  an  extended  investigation  of  the  role 
of  government  in  labor  relations  (see  The  Survey,  April  1935, 
page  114.)  The  disparity  in  the  results  of  elections  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  fact  that  those  held  by  boards  other  than 


the  auto  industry  usually  involved  the  question  of  union  recogni- 
tion and  were  held  at  the  request  of  trade  unions,  "which  nat- 
urally did  not  ask  for  them  unless  they  felt  that  they  had  at 
least  a  reasonable  chance  of  winning."  In  the  auto  industry,  elec- 
tions were  held  on  the  initiative  of  the  Automobile  Labor  Board, 
and  on  ballots  that  made  it  more  difficult  to  vote  for  an  organi- 
zation than  for  an  individual.  The  results  of  all  elections  held 
under  NIRA  labor  boards  prior  to  March  15,  1934,  show  that 
out  of  204,582  ballots  cast  by  workers  outside  the  auto  industry, 
138,017,  or  67  percent  were  for  trade  unions;  61,401  or  30  per- 
cent for  some  form  of  company  union;  5164  or  3  percent  elected 
individual  representatives  or  some  other  form  of  bargaining. 
The  study  points  out  that  "the  totals  of  course  conceal  the  re- 
sults of  individual  elections,  which  in  some  instances  run  counter 
to  the  general  trend  of  the  group." 

In  the  auto  industry,  with  105,000  out  of  123,000  eligibles  in 
the  Detroit  area  voting,  only  12  percent  balloted  for  trade-union 
and  11  percent  for  company-union  representation,  while  the 
great  majority  (77  percent)  voted  for  individuals  and  for 
"other"  organizations. 

New  York  Wage  Act  in  Action 


rates  for  some  60,000  women  and  minors  in  New 
York's  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  will  be  fixed  by  a 
minimum-wage  board  appointed  last  month  by  Elmer  F.  An- 
drews, industrial  commissioner.  This  is  the  second  wage  board 
created  under  the  authority  of  the  Wald  Act,  passed  in  1933. 
The  first  wage  board,  fixing  wages  for  women  and  minors  in  the 
laundry  industry,  published  its  findings  in  August  1933.  The 
wage  order  based  on  them  was  made  mandatory  a  year  later. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  its  application  to  the  laundry 
industry,  the  Wald  Act  raised  the  median  weekly  wage  of 
17,600  women  and  minors  in  1868  plants  in  Greater  New  York 
by  $1.77.  In  up-state  laundries,  the  median  increase  was  $1.12. 
Between  August  1934  and  April  1935  the  Division  collected 
more  than  $11,000  in  back  wages  due  women  and  minors  whose 
employers  had  paid  less  than  the  required  minimum  wage. 

The  new  minimum-wage  board  will  have  as  a  basis  for  its 
work  the  findings  of  a  survey  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  indus- 
try made  by  the  Division  of  Women  in  Industry,  which  includes 
payroll  data  for  nearly  17,000  women  and  minor  employes. 


THE  Sixth  International  Congress  for  Scientific  Management 
will  be  held  in  London,  July  15-20.  This  year's  meeting  will  in- 
clude sections  on  manufacturing,  agriculture,  distribution,  edu- 
cation and  training,  development  of  modern-management  prin- 
ciples, scientific  management  in  the  home. 


WOMEN  in  Arkansas  Industries,  by  Bertha  Blair  (Bulletin  of 
the  US  Women's  Bureau  No.  124)  shows  that  among  women 
factory  workers  as  well  as  among  tenant  farmers,  low  wages 
and  long  hours  are  the  rule  in  that  state,  with  white  workers 
favored  over  Negro  workers,  particularly  in  wage  rates. 


IN  Bulletin  54  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Leo  Wolman  analyzes  Wages  and  Hours  under  the  Codes  of 
Fair  Competition.  He  finds  that  "unquestionably  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  is  the  degree  of 
recovery  of  hourly  earnings  and  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
work." 


IN  the  report  of  an  Enquiry  on  National  Public  Works,  the 
organization  for  communications  and  transit  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  brought  together  the  first  study  of  national  public 
works  "based  on  official  information  furnished  on  application  by 
all  governments."  It  may  be  obtained  in  this  country  through 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York. 
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hospitals  than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  preliminary  field 
survey  is  being  made  by  Dr.  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis,  on  leave  from 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.  . 


Health  Dentistry 


What  ERA  Nurses  Did 

IT  might  be  easier  to  say  what  ERA  nurses  didn't  do  in  In- 
diana than  to  try  to  summarize  the  report  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1934  submitted  by  Eva  F.  MacDougall,  director  of  the 
Indiana  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  under  whose  able 
and  energetic  supervision  161  work-relief  nurses  were  busy. 
In  those  three  months  the  nurses  made  more  than  11,000  visits 
to  school  children  and  helped  get  correction  of  defects  for  nearly 
4000.  They  assisted  in  the  immunization  of  7272  against  small- 
pox and  15,876  against  diphtheria.  They  made  bedside  nursing 
visits  to  nearly  7500  patients  and  among  "other  activities," 
helped  in  health  and  home-hygiene  classes,  nursing  demonstra- 
tions, baby  supervision  and  home-sanitation  surveys  and  as- 
sisted at  clinics.  Their  presence  drew  in  the  cooperation  of 
county  tuberculosis  and  Red  Cross  groups  and  other  private  and 
public  agencies  which  furnished  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $7500 
for  nurses'  travel  expenses  and  supplies,  and  the  active  help  of 
township  and  county  officers,  service  and  other  clubs,  bus  and 
railroad  companies,  churches,  American  Legion  posts  and  the 
like.  Such  a  report  makes  vivid  the  public-health  "new  deal" 
for  nurses  and  the  community  of  which  Dorothy  Deming  wrote 
in  April  Survey  Midmonthly  (p.  107.) 

Hard  Times  and  Mental  Illness 

CONTRARY  to  some  popular  statements,  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  finds  no  clear  evidence 
that  depression  has  notably  increased  admissions  to  mental  hos- 
pitals. It  has  harmed  the  hospitals  in  other  ways:  by  drastic 
budget  reductions,  stoppage  of  building  programs,  overcrowd- 
ing, lack  of  medical  and  other  personnel,  political  interference, 
and  the  like.  Such  conditions  are  by  no  means  universal;  some 
were  found  in  institutions  in  some  of  the  thirty-five  states  which 
the  Committee  has  surveyed  in  collaboration  with  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  others  in  other  states,  and  a  few  states 
showed  all  in  some  degree.  The  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  pointed  out  recently  that  while 
patients  in  mental  hospitals  had  increased  from  81.6  per  100,- 
000  population  in  1880  to  245  in  1923  (the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  complete)  that  rise  does  not  mean  that  mental  ill- 
ness has  increased  in  like  degree.  More  understanding  of  mental 
illness  and  better  provision  for  its  care  themselves  are  responsible 
for  at  least  part  of  it.  The  National  Committee  finds  that  the 
mental  hospitals,  by  and  large,  still  are  doing  a  good  job  in  spite 
of  the  special  handicaps  of  recent  years.  Continued  failure  to 
keep  pace  with  the  need,  and  to  preserve  and  increase  preven- 
tive work,  spells  future  disaster  in  dollars  as  well  as  humanity; 
"the  importance  of  mental-hygiene  clinics  and  social-service 
departments  can  hardly  be  overestimated."  In  the  most  neglected 
field  of  all — research  in  mental  illness — the  National  Com- 
mittee announces  a  hopeful  project.  Through  a  preliminary  fund 
of  $15,000,  donated  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons  of  the  north- 
ern United  States,  the  Committee  has  started  a  study  of  thr 
nature  and  causes  of  dementia  praecox,  a  mental  illness  which 
strikes  its  victims  in  early  life  and  fills  more  beds  in  mental 


T  N  many  places  a  program  of  dentistry  for  children  could  be 
L  partly  financed  by  the  savings  in  absences  from  school  caused 
by  dental  ailments,  declares  a  recently  published  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Community  Dental  Service  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  (Health  Dentistry  for 
the  Community.  85  pp.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price 
$1  postpaid  of  The  Survey.)  The  Committee,  composed  of 
eminent  dentists  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Alfred  Walker, 
finds  that  revenue  which  would  have  been  paid  by  the  state 
on  the  basis  of  days'  attendance  now  lost  for  dental  reasons  in 
New  York  City  amounts  to  at  least  $750,000  annually,  while 
the  cost  of  repeating  grades  for  the  same  reason  is  not  less  than 
$4  million  to  the  city  in  a  year.  Dental  disease,  they 
point  out,  is  not  merely  a  dental  problem  but  a  health  problem. 
It  is  an  economy  to  begin  dental  care  at  the  age  of  two.  An 
economical  program  for  the  adult  population  cannot  be  devel- 
oped until  universal  dental  care  for  children  has  been  carried 
on  sufficiently  long  so  that  there  is  an  adult  group  who  have 
profited  by  it.  Dental  clinics  in  New  York  City  now  serve  but 
5  percent  of  the  75  percent  who  cannot  afford  care  at  private 
practice  rates.  "A  comprehensive  plan  for  socialized  dental 
service  is  urgently  needed."  The  Committee's  report  brings 
together  a  comprehensive  summary  and  discussion  of  surveys 
and  other  factual  studies  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  as  to 
the  needs  and  costs  for  dental  services  and  plans  which  have 
been  advanced  in  various  communities  to  meet  the  problem. 

Prenatal  Classes  for  Private  Patients 

AFTER  more  than  a  year's  trial  the  prenatal  classes  for 
patients  of  private  physicians  in  Cleveland  have  been  voted 
a  success  by  their  cooperating  sponsors,  the  Cleveland  Child 
Health  Association  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  are  to 
be  continued  and  extended.  Not  a  single  maternal  death  has  oc- 
curred among  the  374  private  patients  who  have  attended  these 
courses.  Classes  meet  at  the  Academy  building  or  at  branch 
offices  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  The  instructor  is  a 
registered  nurse.  Applicants  are  received  only  with  the  consent 
of  their  physician;  if  a  woman  appears  without  a  reference  from 
a  physician  she  may  attend  that  lecture  but  must  have  her 


Pertinent  Publications 

PREMARITAL  CONFERENCE.  Prepared  by  The  Institute  of 
Family  Relations,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Price  50  cents,  per  single 
copy,  (4  per  dozen  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York. 

Consult  the  ASHA  also  for  a  classified  bibliography, 
Books  on  Social  Hygiene,  pamphlet  lists  and  other  pub- 
lications concerning  social  hygiene  and  family  relation- 
ships. 

CONCERNING  THE  BETTER  HALF  OF  LIFE:  Health  After 
Forty.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
To  health  agencies  on  request. 

Moderation  is  the  moral;  living  well,  the  goal. 

QUANTITY  AND  COSTS  BUDGETS.  Heller  Committe  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Economics,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Price  30  cents. 

An  invaluable  annual  compilation,  here  with  San  Fran- 
cisco prices  as  of  November  1934,  giving  complete  and 
detailed  budgets  for  the  family  of  an  executive,  a  clerk, 
a  wage  earner  and  a  dependent  family  or  dependent 
children,  with  an  appendix  on  adequate  food  at  low  cost. 
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doctor's  consent  to  continue.  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  pay 
$1  for  the  course  of  eight  lectures,  which  helps  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses bf  the  Association.  These  courses  are  the  outgrowth  of 
similar  work  for  clinic  patients  sponsored  by  health  and  med- 
ical agencies  in  Cleveland  for  a  number  of  years.  A  study  of 
women  who  attended  the  courses  in  1933  showed  that  their 
maternal  mortality  rate  was  about  half  that  of  the  city  as  a 
whole,  a  result  similar  to  that  which  is  reported  by  the 
Maternity  Center  Assocation  in  New  York  City.  In  1934  there 
was  only  one  maternal  death  among  the  1394  Cleveland  mothers 
enrolled  in  the  clinic  classes. 

Diabetes  and  Public  Health 

IN  accordance  with  recommendations  made  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  after  study  in  1933,  New  York  has  a  new  pub- 
lic-health agency,  the  New  York  Diabetes  Association,  made 
possible  by  a  donation  by  Lucius  Littauer  to  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association.  The  objectives  of  the 
new  organization  are :  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  study  and 
control  of  the  disease ;  to  aid  in  professional  and  public  educa- 
tion; and  to  aid  in  extending  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. The  New  York  City  Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  John  L. 
Rice,  has  sent  a  letter  asking  all  physicians  to  inform  the  Health 
Department  as  to  the  number  of  diabetic  patients  under  their 
care.  It  is  believed  that  100,000  people  in  New  York  suffer  from 
the  disease  and  that  many  shorten  their  lives  by  seeking  quack 
cures  and  failing  to  obtain  competent  medical  attention.  With 
the  letter  goes  the  first  publication  of  the  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion, which  summarizes  known  facts:  Diabetes  is  about  twice 
as  prevalent  among  women  as  among  men,  and  two  or  three 
times  more  prevalent  among  married  women  than  among  those 
of  the  same  age  who  are  unmarried;  it  is  more  common  among 
Jews  than  non-Jews,  and  also  is  unduly  prevalent  among 
Italians  in  New  York,  though  in  Italy  rates  are  low.  It  is  be- 
lieved always  to  have  been  a  common  ailment,  though  not  so 
frequently  recognized  in  previous  years.  Since  insulin  has  been 
used  in  treatment  there  has  been  a  distinct  prolongation  of  the 
lives  of  diabetic  patients. 


Hospitals  in  1934 


\  CCORDING  to  the  annual  compilation  of  the  American 
•**  Medical  Association,  thirty-nine  general  hospitals  closed 
up  in  1934,  chiefly  for  lack  of  patronage.  In  general  these  were 
small  institutions.  The  number  of  idle  beds  reached  a  record 
total  of  218,000,  of  which  156,000  were  in  general  hospitals. 
As  has  been  true  in  other  recent  years,  tax-supported  hospitals 
showed  an  increase  in  number  of  beds  and  patients,  though  not 
in  number  of  institutions,  and  maintained  a  high  rate  of  occu- 
pancy (89.8  percent)  while  non-government  hospitals  lost  in 
bed  capacity  and  had  an  average  occupancy  of  56.5  percent. 
This  last  is  very  slightly  higher  and  the  rate  in  the  government 
hospitals  is  very  slightly  lower  than  corresponding  figures  for 
1933.  The  number  of  outpatients  rose,  but  far  less  abruptly 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Nursing  schools  show  a  decline  over 
a  period  of  years  that  will  hearten  educators  in  that  professional 
field.  In  1934  there  were  1531  accredited  and  eighteen  un- 
accredited schools  of  nursing  in  contrast  to  1914  and  264  re- 
spectively in  1927. 


USING  pamphlets  and  other  literature  supplied  by  the  Wells 
County  (Indiana)  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  health  educa- 
tion class  of  the  Rock  Creek  Township  School  wrote  their  own 
booklet  on  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis  and  saw  to  it 
that  it  was  attractive  enough  to  get  into  the  home  of  every 
student. 


YOU    CAN    BE    SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 


MERCUROCHROME 

H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Seal  denotes  acceptance  of  Mercurochrome  for 
New  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  &  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESKOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


IF  YOU  EAT  STARCHES, 
MEATS,  SWEETS-fleao*  This: 

Much  of  the  so-called  "indigestion"  from 
which  so  many  people  suffer,  is  often  merely 
"acid  stomach."  A  condition  said  to  be  brought 
on  by  the  many  acid-forming  foods  which  make 
up  our  modern  diets,  such  as  starches,  meats, 
sweets. 

A  simple  way  to  relieve  "acid  stomach," 
is  to  take  a  little  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia after  meals.  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia quickly  and  safely  neutralizes  the 
excess  acids  in  the  stomach  and  relieves 
the  distress. 

PHILLIPS'  Milk  of  Masnesia 


Association  recently  carried  on  a  two  weeks'  campaign  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Health  and  agencies  affiliated 
with  the  health-education  section  of  the  Welfare  Council.  A 
pamphlet,  A  Guide  to  Information  Concerning  Heart  Diseases 
and  to  New  York  City  Resources  was  prepared,  listing  major 
facts,  available  leaflets,  and  sources  of  further  information. 
Copies  are  available  on  request  of  the  Association,  386  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


IN  a  special  effort  to  acquaint  social  workers,  non-medical 
professional  people  and  laymen  with  facts  concerning  the  pub- 
lic-health significance  of  heart  disease,  the  New  York  Heart 


THE  International  Journal  of  Individual  Psychology  now  brings 
in  English  the  discussions  of  individual  psychology  which 
hitherto  have  been  available  only  in  the  German  text  of  Inter- 
nationale Zeitschrift  fur  Individual  Psychologic.  The  American 
office  is  228  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

THE  Children's  Welfare  Federation  of  New  York  City  is  con- 
ducting a  training  course  for  camp  counselors  at  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  June  13-17.  For  details  address  Dr.  Alice  Asserson  at 
the  Federation,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  Iowa 
Conference  on  Child  Development  and  Parent  Education,  Iowa 
City,  June  17-19,  comes  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
Health  Education  Conference  of  the  American  Child  Health 
Association.  The  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  Iowa 
State  University,  Iowa  City,  and  the  ACHA,  50  West  50 
Street,  New  York,  will  gladly  supply  information.  Smith  Col- 
lege has  announced  a  seminar  on  The  Application  of  Mental 
Hygiene  to  Problems  in  Parent  Education,  to  be  held  August 
5-17  and  limited  to  twenty-five  selected  applicants.  Application 
blanks  from  the  Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work,  College 
Hall  8.  Northampton,  Mass. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  C.  GOLGORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


Storm  in  New  York 

RECURRENT  waves  of  criticism  have  rocked  relief  admin- 
istration in  many  centers  during  recent  weeks.  New  York 
City  has  had  to  withstand  one  of  the  worst  of  these  widespread 
storms. 

Early  in  the  year  three  different  investigations  of  the  relief 
set-up  were  begun  in  New  York;  one  under  the  direction  of  a 
Governor's  Commission,  one  sponsored  by  the  mayor,  and  a 
third  heading  up  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Attempts  made  by 
interested  groups  to  combine  these  inquiries  in  the  hope  of  mini- 
mizing confusion  were  futile.  All  three  investigations  have  gone 
forward  simultaneously. 

The  findings  of  the  Governor's  Commission  have  not  been 
released  as  yet  but  are  understood  to  contain  much  valuable 
factual  material.  The  report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  ap- 
peared in  March.  (See  The  Survey,  April,  1935,  page  110.)  It 
was  generally  hailed  as  a  well-reasoned  critique  of  the  city's 
problem  and  of  the  methods  being  used  to  handle  it.  Friendly  in 
tone,  it  nevertheless  scored  many  of  the  inadequacies  of  relief 
as  experienced  by  the  dependent  client. 

The  aldermanic  investigation  was,  however,  in  a  different  key. 
Directed  by  an  anti-administration  bloc  in  the  city  government, 
it  seemed  from  the  first  to  aim  to  discredit  the  relief  organization 
and  thus  to  embarrass  the  Mayor  and  his  Fusion  supporters.  A 
series  of  public  hearings  were  held  in  which  relief  officials  were 
mercilessly  pilloried.  As  a  result  of  the  motives  and  methods  of 
this  "inquiry,"  the  occasion  became  a  two-month  Roman  holiday 
during  which  rumor  and  distortion  of  fact  ran  riot.  A  none-too- 
discriminating  press  aided  and  abetted  the  aldermanic  group  in 
setting  the  town  by  its  ears. 

The  attack  was  focussed  at  three  points:  use  of  social  work- 
ers in  relief  administration,  "white  collar"  work  relief,  and 
allegedly  large-scale  "chiseling"  by  persons  not  entitled  to  aid 
but  getting  it  as  a  result  of  "lax"  administration.  These  issues, 
treated  as  sure-fire  rabble-rousers,  were  played  up  to  the  limit. 

The  efforts  of  the  city  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  to  build  up 
a  competent  staff  with  experienced  personnel  in  the  key  positions 
was  attacked  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a  social  work  bureau- 
cracy, interested  only  in  perpetuating  the  relief  job  for  selfish 
reasons.  The  employment  of  trained  persons  from  out  of  the 
city  was  particularly  denounced  as  depriving  local  people  of 
work  opportunities.  Recent  payroll  adjustments  were  "exposed." 

"Chiseling"  was  declared  to  be  prevalent,  although  there  was 
little  or  no  evidence  introduced  to  support  the  charge.  Much 
was  made  of  an  admission  by  the  relief  director  that  among  the 
300,000  or  so  families  on  the  rolls  there  were  undoubtedly  some 
who  should  be  cleared  off;  but  his  further  testimony  as  to  the 
steady  elimination  of  such  cases  through  re-investigation  was 
given  scant  attention. 

It  was  the  "investigation"  of  the  works  program,  however, 
which  touched  off  the  fireworks.  Counsel  for  the  aldermanic 
committee  discovered  that  not  all  the  projects  were  hard-boiled 
pick-and-shovel  assignments,  and  set  out  to  ridicule  those  in  the 
non-manual  classification,  with  implications  as  to  the  "foolish- 
ness" of  the  whole  works  program.  Disgruntled  employes  were 
turned  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lend  credibility  to  the  charges 
and  innuendoes.  A  study  of  the  poultry  market  in  Brooklyn, 
undertaken  in  connection  with  a  fight  on  a  vicious  racket,  was 
caustically  referred  to  as  the  "chicken  survey."  Recreation 


projects  such  as  classes  in  dancing  and  handicrafts  were  hilari- 
ously jeered  as  "boon-doggling"  tomfoolery.  Research  activities 
in  library  and  museum  were  flayed  as  time-killing  wastes  of  the 
tax-payer's  money.  For  a  week  or  more  the  circus  went  on  with 
headlines  screaming  and  the  public  completely  bewildered.  Then 
a  reaction  set  in,  as  sober-minded  people  began  to  be  heard  and 
the  officials  responsible  for  relief  found  courage  to  talk  back. 

"I  desire  solemnly  to  protest  against  the  manner  in  which 
your  committee  is  conducting  its  investigation,"  wrote  Col.  W. 
J.  Wilgus,  head  of  the  works  division  in  a  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee's chairman.  "Works  division  employes  are  questioned  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  truthful  picture  is  not  portrayed  and  they  are 
being  held  up  to  public  scorn.  .  .  .  Their  competence  and  their 
character  are  impugned.  .  .  .  Unfounded,  inaccurate  and  ridicu- 
lous charges  of  waste  have  been  broadcast.  .  .  ." 

"The  cruel  gibes,  the  thoughtless  ridicule  of  the  city's  relief 
program,  which  have  filled  the  press  and  have  threatened  to 
monopolize  private  conversation,"  said  Raymond  Moley  over  the 
radio,  "make  me  realize  that  there  are  still  some  people  so  smug 
in  their  complacency,  so  callous  in  their  feelings  toward  their 
fellows,  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  the  depres- 
sion, that  they  still  feel  that  the  giving  of  relief  is  a  matter  of 
gracious  charity  on  some  one's  part." 

FERA  administrator  Hopkins,  questioned  in  Washington  as 
to  his  feeling  about  the  New  York  situation,  said  emphatically, 
"Those  are  good  projects.  The  trouble  is  that  dumb  people 
make  fun  of  things  they  can't  understand." 

But,  in  the  Mayor's  opinion,  too  much  damage  had  been 
done  to  public  confidence  to  be  healed  by  words  alone  and  on 
April  7  he  announced  a  change  in  administrative  personnel. 
William  Hodson,  overworked  to  the  point  of  illness  by  the 
double  duties  of  commissioner  of  public  welfare  and  of  chair- 
man and  executive  director  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau, 
was  relieved  of  the  latter  responsibility,  and  Oswald  W.  Knauth, 
business  man  and  economist,  was  appointed.  This  action  resulted 
in  a  partial  armistice,  ending  much  of  the  bickering. 

The  new  director  has  asked  for  public  tolerance  until  he  can 
find  his  bearings.  When  friends  wished  him  luck,  he  is  reported 
to  have  replied  "I'll  need  it."  "And  he  will,"  commented  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  editorially:  "The  Mayor  has  found 
a  skillful  solution.  .  .  .  He  has  not  torn  the  existing  organization 
up  by  the  roots  .  .  .  but  has  put  at  its  head  a  man  with  a  rec- 
ord .  .  .which  should  enable  him  to  command  full  public  sup- 
port. But  his  does  not  mean  that  the  Mayor  has  solved  the 
problem  of  relief.  Administration  can  be  improved,  wastes  can 
be  checked,  policy  can  be  more  clearly  conceived  and  more  co- 
herently applied.  But  as  long  as  great  sections  of  the  population 
have  to  be  supported  at  public  expense,  relief  itself  can  never 
be  anything  save  an  unhappy  choice  of  the  lesser  evil.  For  all  its 
sensations,  the  aldermanic  investigation  has  been  singularly  bar- 
ren of  any  constructive  suggestions.  There  is  not  even  anything 
in  its  activities  seriously  to  contradict  the  Mayor's  declaration 
that  Mr.  Hodson  has  done  as  well  as  anyone  could  have  done 
with  the  appalling  task  presented  to  him." 

Spring  Housecleaning 

/BOUNTY  ERAs  in  Illinois  have  been  instructed  by  the  State 
^-^  ERC  to  remove  from  their  work-relief  rolls  all  persons 
who  would  normally  work  on  farms  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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Such  persons  are  being  returned  to  direct  relief  with  advice  to 
seek  farm  employment. 

The  policy  has  been  adopted  in  order  that  the  Commission's 
work  program  shall  not  interfere  with  normal  employment  in 
agricultural  communities.  In  those  cases  returned  to  direct  re- 
lief the  budget  should  be  reviewed,  the  Commission  states,  and 
brought  into  line  with  the  prevailing  rate  paid  for  full-time 
farm  labor  in  the  community,  provided  such  rate  maintains  the 
policy  of  the  Commission  and  the  federal  administration  in  the 
matter  of  adequacy. 

Two  FERA  Studies 

ALMOST  half  the  household  heads  receiving  relief  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  are  non-agricultural  workers,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  made  by  the  FERA  research  division.  Cleri- 
cal, professional  and  business  men  as  well  as  common  laborers 
with  no  farm  experience  make  up  this  group.  In  the  54  percent 
which  were  classified  as  workers  in  agriculture,  one  quarter 
were  farm  owners,  one  quarter  farm  laborers,  and  approxi- 
mately half  were  tenants  and  share  croppers.  The  study  covered 
142  counties  and  forty-one  townships  in  thirty-three  states. 

A  survey  of  living  costs  has  been  started  in  fifty-nine  cities 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  FERA  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Merchants  are  being  interviewed  in  each  city  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  money  required  to  supply  a  worker's  family 
with  all  the  necessities  of  life  for  a  year.  The  budget  covers 
food,  clothing,  household  furnishings,  rent,  light  and  fuel.  Some 
7000  stores  will  be  visited. 

Dividing  the  Relief  Load 

IN  attempting  to  have  the  states  carry  a  larger  portion  of  the 
relief  load,  the  FERA  can  ask  them  to  participate  financially 
in  the  cost  of  caring  for  all  cases  or  can  follow  the  policy  of 
dividing  the  case  load  with,  them,  the  states  to  take  the  unem- 
ployables.  The  latter  policy  has  been  given  renewed  force  since 
the  announcement  of  the  works  plan  in  January  but  its  applica- 
tion has  not  been  entirely  successful,  nor  has  it  supplanted  the 
system  of  sharing  in  the  total  cost.  From  a  number  of  states 
I  come  reports  of  difficulties. 

In  Arkansas  the  "unemployables"  were  stricken  from  the 
emergency-relief  rolls  some  months  ago  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  reinstate  them  in  April  as  "much  suffering"  was  reported 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  state  to  act  in  their  behalf.  Plans  are 
now  formulated  whereby  state  care  will  be  available  to  this 
!  group  after  August  1.  Meanwhile  the  ERA  will  issue  emer- 
gency relief  as  needed. 

Idaho   needy  were   without   federal   aid   for    a   few   days   in 

|  March  while  the  FERA  held  up  its  grant  as  a  means  of  forc- 

!  ing  action  from  the  state  legislature.  Here  the  issue  was  one  of 

winning    a   pledge   of   $100,000   monthly   from    the   state    as    a 

!  requisite    for    continued    federal    assistance    in    the    amount   of 

$800,000  a  month. 

Illinois  has  been  struggling  with  legislative  plans  for  the  pro- 

I  vision  of  $36  million  a  year,  that  figure  being  set  by  FERA  as 

the  state's  share  in  federal-state  relief  financing.    Because  they 

feel  that  about  half  that  amount  would  be  ample  for  caring  for 

the  unemployables,  were  they  separated  out,  many  state  legis- 

,  lators  have  balked  at  voting  the  larger  sum.  "The  legislature 

should  provide  the  amount  required  for  the  unemployable  cases 

in  Illinois  and  not  a  dollar  more,"  editorializes  a  Chicago  daily. 

!  "It  should  leave  to  the  federal  administration  its  self-determined 

obligation  of   providing  work-relief  jobs  at  work-relief  wages 

for  all  the  employables." 

In  Maryland  the  legislature  balked  at  meeting  the  FERA 
demand  for  $8  million  yearly  for  emergency  relief,  passing  in- 
stead a  1  percent  sales  tax  calculated  to  yield  a  little  more  than 
half  that  amount. 

The  Missouri  legislature  had  under  consideration  early  in 
April  the  passage  of  a  2  percent  sales  tax  for  relief  but  so  re- 
sented the  pressure  from  Washington  that  it  threatened  to  hold 


up  action  indefinitely.  Federal  aid  was  suspended  but  came 
through  within  a  short  time  on  the  assurance  that  an  appropria- 
tion would  be  made  before  the  legislature  adjourned. 

New  Jersey's  governor  sought  in  April  to  persuade  the  FERA 
that  the  state's  pledge  of  $2  million  monthly  to  the  $7  million 
federal-state  relief  fund  should  be  reduced  to  $1  million.  The 
FERA  administrator  denied  the  request  but  is  quoted  as  indi- 
cating that  the  effect  of  the  new  works  expenditures  and  other 
factors  might  so  alter  conditions  by  July  that  a  reduction  might 
be  possible  at  that  time. 

When  North  Carolina  was  given  the  task  of  caring  for  its 
unemployables  in  January  it  passed  that  responsibility  along  to 
its  counties  and  cities.  Because  the  state  itself  had  never  con- 
tributed to  the  emergency  program  and  was  now  about  to  escape 
any  obligation  for  the  care  of  the  long-time  cases,  the  FERA 
insisted  that  it  do  something  for  the  employable  group.  Its 
response  has  been  the  allocation  of  $\l/2  million  annually  within 
the  state  highway  fund  to  be  used  for  employment  of  relief  labor 
during  the  next  biennium.  This  "first  gesture  toward  state  aid 
in  the  relief  program"  has  been  approved  by  the  FERA  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  state  capital. 

Tennessee  was  required  by  the  FERA,  in  March,  to  pledge 
$2l/2  million  for  1935  as  a  condition  to  receiving  further  federal 
aid.  Sixty  percent  of  this  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  state;  40 
percent  by  the  localities.  It  has  not  been  learned  whether  the 
latter  item  is  to  be  applied  toward  the  emergency  program  or  is 
to  be  used  only  for  the  care  of  unemployables. 

More  Cash  Relief 

IN  May  1934  less  than  10  percent  of  all  direct  relief  in  the 
country  was  given  in  the  form  of  cash,  the  rest  being  dis- 
tributed "in  kind"  or  by  merchandise  order.  By  December  the 
cash  proportion  had  increased  to  23.4  percent,  according  to  a 
report  recently  issued  by  the  research  division  of  the  FERA. 
The  shift  to  the  cash  basis  was  most  marked  in  California, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  as  reported  from  month  to  month  in  this 
department. 

While  in  May  1934  only  six  states  were  paying  as  much  as 
25  percent  of  the  total  direct  relief  in  cash,  fourteen  states  were 
in  this  group  in  December.  Eighty  percent  of  all  direct  cash 
relief  distributed  in  December  was  given  in  the  twenty-five  larg- 
est cities  of  the  country,  New  York  City  accounting  for  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  large-city  cash  disbursements. 

Philadelphia  headed  the  list  in  December  so  far  as  the  de- 
gree of  acceptance  of  the  cash  principle  is  concerned.  Here  99.2 
percent  of  all  direct  relief  was  paid  in  cash  whereas  as  recently 
as  in  October  only  3  percent  was  on  that  basis.  In  Boston  87.9 
percent  of  all  direct  relief  in  December  was  in  the  form  of 
cash;  in  Baltimore  86.5  percent;  in  Washington  71.9  percent;  in 
Los  Angeles  61.8  percent;  in  Jersey  City  60.6  percent;  in  New 
Orleans  60.5  percent;  and  in  New  York  59.3  percent. 

When  work-relief  earnings — practically  all  paid  in  cash — are 
taken  into  account,  it  is  found  that  58  percent  of  the  December 
expenditures  for  direct  relief  and  work  relief  was  distributed  in 
the  form  of  cash.  In  May  1934  this  figure  was  46.7  percent. 

In  the  FERA  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  many  relief  admin- 
istrations adhere  to  the  system  of  relief  "in  kind"  because  of  the 
conviction  that  the  utmost  control  must  be  exercised  over  the 
expenditure  of  public  monies  and  that  such  control  cannot  be 
had  in  a  system  of  cash  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  it  emphasizes, 
other  administrations  have  found  that: 

Any  saving  that  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  strict  control 
of  purchases  and  special  arrangements  with  merchants  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  elaborate  accounting  rec- 
ords, audits  and  continuous  inspections  in  order  to  insure  that  mer- 
chants' bills  are  made  out  accurately,  that  prices  represent  the  fair 
market  values  or  that  the  prices  agreed  upon  are  adhered  to,  that 
the  commodities  delivered  are  actually  those  called  for  by  the  order, 
and  that  in  general  the  public  treasury  is  not  defrauded.  Conse- 
quently a  number  of  these  cities  have,  during  the  last  year,  shifted 
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from  the  system  of  distributing  relief  "in  kind"  to  the  payment  of 
relief  in  cash. 

On  to  Alaska 

TWO  hundred  families  representing  approximately  1000 
persons,  now  on  the  relief  rolls  of  northern  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  as  homesteaders  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  of 
Alaska,  according  to  FERA  announcement.  In  addition,  400  men 
from  transient  camps  are  to  be  selected  to  aid  in  locating  the 
settlers  on  the  new  development. 

Plans  call  for  the  families  to  start  upon  their  venture  in  May. 
They  will  live  in  tent  cities  during  the  summer  months  while 
log  houses  are  being  built  and  woods  cleared.  The  transient 
group  will  return  to  the  states  in  October. 

Each  homesteader  is  to  be  provided  with  a  tract  of  forty  acres 
of  improved  land  with  house  fully  equipped  and  necessary  farm- 
ing accessories.  The  cost  will  be  approximately  $3000  for  each 
farm  and  the  settler  will  be  given  thirty  years  in  which  to  dis- 
charge the  debt.  Interest  at  3  percent  will  be  charged. 

It  is  planned  to  establish  a  community  center  at  Palmer,  a 
small  village  in  the  valley,  and  to  build  there  a  school  to  ac- 
commodate 400  children,  a  non-denominational  church,  a  cream- 
ery and  cannery  and  such  stores  as  may  be  needed. 

The  200  families  which  have  been  selected  are,  from  experi- 
ence and  habits,  fitted  to  lead  the  rigorous  life  of  pioneers  in  a 
northern  climate. 

The  Problem  of  Earnings 

WHEN  someone  in  a  relief  family  earns  a  dollar,  should  it 
be  deducted  from  the  relief  grant?  The  question  is  com- 
ing in  for  a  good  bit  of  discussion  these  days. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment  Relief,  New 
York  City,  in  its  recent  report  states  its  belief  that: 

The  wisdom  of  the  present  ruling  that  the  total  earnings  by  mem- 
bers of  relief  families  shall  be  deducted  from  the  family  budget  is 
open  to  serious  question.  The  budget  allowed  by  the  Home  Relief 
Bureau  is  insufficient  to  meet  rent,  clothing  and  other  elementary 
needs.  Where  a  member  of  a  home-relief  family  is  able  to  secure 
part-time  work  or  odd  jobs,  he  should  be  permitted  to  retain  a 
portion  of  such  earnings  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  his  fam- 
ily. In  our  opinion,  the  technical  dishonesty  of  claimants  forced  to 
make  a  choice  between  concealing  earnings  and  doing  without  ele- 
mentary necessities  of  life,  and  the  connivance  of  humane  investi- 
gators, has  had  an  insidious  effect  on  the  administration  of  relief. 

There  are  two  types  of  cases  where  this  problem  of  fitting 
the  relief  budget  to  the  insufficiency  of  family  income  becomes 
troublesome.  One  is  where  the  head  of  the  family  earns  the 
part-time  or  temporary  wages;  the  other,  where  it  is  a  person 
in  the  dependent  group,  but  not  the  head  of  it,  who  is  the  earner. 
Each  has  its  perplexities.  The  New  York  committee  recommends : 

A  minor  member  of  a  family  on  home  relief  who  secures  work 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  50  percent  of  his  earnings,  and  the 
other  SO  percent  should  be  charged  against  the  family  budget.  All 
other  members  of  a  family  on  home  relief  should  be  permitted  to 
retain  50  percent  of  their  earnings  until  the  total  family  income 
reaches  the  minimum  budget  allowed  by  the  private  agencies 
[approximately  72  percent  above  that  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau.] 

Great  Britain's  rule  is  that  certain  sums  shall  be  regarded  as 
reserved  for  the  personal  requirements  of  the  wage  earner,  as 
distinct  from  maintenance.  In  the  case  of  the  applicant  or  his 
or  her  wife,  husband,  father  or  mother,  five  shillings  or  one- 
half  of  the  earnings  (whichever  is  less)  are  so  reserved.  In  the 
case  of  the  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister  of  the  applicant, 
one  third  of  the  first  £  and  one  quarter  of  the  remainder  of  all 
earnings  are  exempt.  In  the  case  of  "all  others,"  one  third  of  the 
earnings  are  reserved. 

The  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  has  met  the 
same  problem  by  allowing  the  working  child  to  keep  from  40 
to  47  percent  of  his  income  for  personal  use. 

The  Washington  State  ERA  ruled  in  March  that: 


It  is  necessary  in  family  budgeting  first  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  personal  needs  of  the  working  child  or  young  person 
and  only  then  count  upon  the  balance  of  his  earnings  toward  gen- 
eral family  maintenance.  ...  A  sufficient  sum  should  be  set  aside, 
after  consultation  with  such  young  person,  to  cover  his  actual 
needs  for  carfare,  lunch  money,  and  clothing.  A  total  of  from  $4 
to  $5  monthly  should  be  allowed  to  cover  clothing,  and  in  addition 
$2  per  week  for  personal  incidentals  and  recreation.  The  balance 
may  be  considered  as  available  for  family  use. 

Michigan  "Unemployables" 

A  SURVEY  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  unemployability 
among  persons  on  the  rolls  of  the  Michigan  State  ERA 
reveals  the  fact  that  19  percent  of  the  cases  under  care  contain 
no  employable  man  or  woman.  How  do  these  cases  happen  to  be 
on  the  rolls  of  an  agency  built  up  to  care,  presumably,  for  the 
"emergency"  needs  arising  from  unemployment?  The  answer  is: 
It  was  never  contemplated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
chronic  indigents,  the  needy  aged,  or  those  other  groups  whose 
destitution  is  caused  by  factors  other  than  unemployment  would  be 
cared  for  with  emergency  relief  funds.  [But]  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  local  finances  and  the  passage  of  tax-limitation  amend- 
ments in  the  state  and  in  many  cities,  coupled  with  the  desire  of 
local  officials  to  shift  the  entire  burden  of  relief  to  the  emergency 
organization,  has  created  a  situation  whereby  thousands  of  Michi- 
gan families  whose  distress  is  caused  by  ether  reasons  than  jobless- 
ness are  now  cared  for  with  emergency  relief  funds. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  no  less  than  forty  counties  in  the  state 
have  ceased  payments  of  mothers'  pensions,  though  such  pay- 
ments are  required  by  law.  A  number  of  additional  counties 
are  paying  pensions  in  amounts  so  small  that  supplementary 
aid  is  needed  from  the  county  ERAs.  Likewise  county  appropri- 
ations for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief  have  partially  dried  up; 
and  destitution  caused  by  old  age,  chronic  illness,  and  physical 
and  other  handicaps  has  thrown  persons  on  the  emergency  relief 
rolls  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  report  takes  issue  with  the  commonly  held  assumption 
that  most  of  the  unemployable  persons  on  emergency  relief  are 
chronic  indigents,  "incapable  and  irresponsible  people  who  are 
essentially  inferior  to  the  citizen  who  is  capable  of  self-support." 
Rather,  it  is  asserted,  the  great  majority  are  either  aged  persons 
who  have  never  before  received  public  relief  or  mothers  with 
dependent  children  who  have  no  able-bodied  wage  earner. 

These  people  are  not  dependent  because  of  personal  shiftlessness 
or  improvidence — many  of  them  would  be  independent  but  for  loss 
of  savings,  business  failure,  or  loss  of  property,  and  are  as  truly 
depression  victims  as  the  unemployed.  They  have  no  hope  of  future 
earnings,  and  their  only  hope  of  a  self-respecting  subsistence  lies 
in  the  development  of  adequate  provisions  for  social  security. 

The  Michigan  study  shows  that,  of  the  37,000  "unemployable" 
cases  on  the  emergency  relief  rolls,  14,000  are  cases  of  mothers 
with  dependent  children;  13,000  are  old-age  cases,  and  about 
10,000  are  cases  which  are  unemployable  for  other  reasons. 
It  is  conceded  that  unemployability  is  not  easy  to  define: 
A  man  may  be  unemployable  because  he  is  too  young  or  too  old 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  gainful  employment,  because  he  is  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped,  or  because  of  defects  of  temperament.  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  each 
of  these  causes  of  unemployability  ceases  to  be  merely  a  relative 
disadvantage  to  the  worker  and  becomes  a  complete  barrier  to  em- 
ployment. .  .  .  The  Michigan  survey  was  based  upon  the  following 
definitions : 

An  employable  man  is  one  who  is  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60, 
healthy  enough  in  body  and  mind  to  secure  employment  in  periods 
of  normal  industrial  activity,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
gainful  employment.  An  employable  woman  is  one  who  is  able- 
bodied  and  of  normal  intelligence,  over  16  years  of  age  and  under 
40,  unless  specially  trained  for  gainful  employment,  and  not  needed 
at  home  to  care  for  the  family. 

The  report  of  the  survey  lays  great  stress  upon  the  need  for 
the  development  of  an  economic-security  program  and  of  a  mod- 
ern welfare  set-up  within  the  state  to  replace  the  outmoded 
poor-law  system. 
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HOUSING 


Relief  and  Housing 

''T'HE  maximum  rent  allowance  should  be  increased.  .  .  . 
J-  Minimum  standards  of  housing  should  be  established  by 
an  enlarged  advisory  housing  board  .  .  .  which  should  work 
out  agreements  between  the  city  and  the  landlords  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  buildings  in  which  relief  families 
live.  .  .  .  The  administrative  supervisors  .  .  .  should  have 
discretionary  power  to  vary  family  allowances  where  local  con- 
ditions make  it  necessary.  .  .  .  The  relief  administration  should 
be  empowered  to  remove  families  from  tenements  that  do  not 
meet  the  standards  established.  .  .  .  All  rent  allowance  should 
be  paid  in  cash.  The  equivalent  of  rent  should  be  paid  to  home 
owners  so  that  they  may  retain  their  homes." 

These  recommendations  made  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Relief  in  New  York  City,  indicate  a  growing 
public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  housing  in  any  attempt 
to  preserve  a  decent  living  standard.  At  present,  since  a  large 
percentage  of  relief  families  are  living  in  houses  designated  by 
the  Real  Property  Inventory  as  "unfit  for  use,"  relief  agencies 
are  actually  subsidizing  landlords,  whose  property  is  a  menace 
to  health  and  well  being.  According  to  preliminary  figures  from 
the  cost  of  living  survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  ratio  of  rents  to  total  expenditures  of  relief  families  is  7.1 
percent  higher  than  that  of  families  with  regular  incomes. 
Obviously  these  families  are  paying  for  such  shelter  by  inroads 
on  their  food  and  clothing  budgets. 

More  Federal  Bills 

A  CROP  of  federal  housing  bills  is  predicted.  Two  have 
already  appeared  both  of  which  would  establish  separate 
housing  boards  and  abolish  the  present  housing  division  of 
PWA.  Introduced  by  Senator  Wagner  (Senate  Bill  2392)  and 
Representative  Ellenbogen  (H.R.  7399),  the  former  provides  for 
a  Division  of  Housing  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
the  control  of  a  director,  the  second  creates  an  independent 
Federal  Housing  Authority  managed  by  a  board  of  three  di- 
rectors, in  both  cases  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  According  to  the  Wagner  Bill,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Public  Housing  Conference — the  Division 
would  be  empowered  to  make  grants  and  loans  wherever  pos- 
sible to  local  public  housing  authorities  for  slum  clearance  and 
low-cost  housing,  and  to  undertake  direct  construction  only  in 
localities  "where  no  responsible  local  body  exists",  no  provision 
being  made  for  grants  or  loans  to  limited-dividend  companies. 
The  other  bill — sponsored  by  a  labor  group — while  authorizing 
the  proposed  Authority  to  build  directly  where  necessary  and 
to  cooperate  with  public  bodies  empowered  to  build  low-cost 
housing,  also  provides  for  limited-dividend  companies. 

Publications 

THE  National  Conferences  on  City  Planning  and  State 
Parks  and  the  American  Civic  Association  have  merged 
their  three  publications.  The  result  is  an  attractive  new 
pocket-size  quarterly,  Planning  and  Civic  Comment,  cram  full 
of  pertinent  information.  Harlean  James,  Flavel  Shurtleff  and 
Beatrice  Ward  Nelson  comprise  its  editorial  staff,  with  Dora 
A.  Padgett  as  managing  editor  and  some  twenty  planners  and 
housing  experts  as  contributing  editors.  Price  $3  a  year.  901 
Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Housing  Officials'  Year  Book,  1935— the  first  annual 
of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  edited  by 
Coleman  Woodbury — is  a  veritable  "log  book  of  the  first  year 


and  a  half  of  the  low-cost  housing  movement  in  the  United 
States  since  government  became  actively  interested  therein." 
It  includes  sections  on  the  major  governmental  housing  agen- 
cies, on  housing  legislation  passed  in  various  states,  as  well 
as  progress  reports  from  ten  cities,  a  selected  bibliography  on 
housing,  and  finally  ten  pages  modestly  devoted  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  NAHO.  Price  $1.  850  East  58  Street,  Chicago. 

Meetings  and  Courses 

THE    future   of   American   cities   as   seen   by   the   planners 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  joint  conference  in  Cincinnati, 
May  20-22,  of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Planning  Engineers,  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning. 

Two  summer  courses  in  housing  arranged  by  Carol  Aronovic.i 
will  be  given  at  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts, 
New  York  University.  Legal  aspects  of  housing,  land  economies, 
mass  production,  materials,  management,  site  planning,  job 
organization,  minimum  community  services,  zoning  and  city 
planning  will  be  among  the  topics  included  in  one  course  while 
the  second  will  be  restricted  to  planning  and  designing.  Six 
weekly  sessions  beginning  June  24. 

Repairs  Up;  Housing  Down 

THE  year  1934 — according  to  a  study  of  819  cities  with  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor — was  the  first  since  1925  to 
show  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  number  and 
value  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued.  This  state- 
ment however  offers  little  encouragement  to  those  interested 
in  housing  because  despite  the  increase  of  7.3  percent  in  num- 
ber and  5.5  percent  in  cost  of  total  construction  permits,  due 
primarily  to  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
there  was  actually  a  decrease  of  9.5  and  12.7  in  number  and 
cost  of  residential  permits.  On  the  positive  side,  29,908  new 
dwelling  units  were  provided — 68.2  percent  in  one-family,  7.4 
in  two-family,  and  24.4  in  apartment  dwellings,  in  contrast  to 
the  years  of  heavy  building  when  apartments  led. 

A  LOW-COST  housing  project  for  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  first  large 
PWA  development  to  be  built  on  vacant  land,  is  announced 
by  the  Housing  Division;  cost  $2,400,000,  to  accommodate 
about  529  families. 

OVER  3000  applications  were  filed  for  119  apartments  which 
will  be  available  in  the  block  of  tenements  being  remodelled 
by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  to  rent  at  $5  to  $7 
a  room  monthly. 

THE  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  has  $450,000  ear- 
marked for  low-cost  housing — an  amount  which  the  President 
is  given  power  to  increase  substantially.  Other  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  connection  with  rural  rehabilitation  and  self-liquidating 
projects  should  make  additional  funds  available  for  housing. 

THERE  were  more  than  half  a  dozen  housing  exhibits  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  during  April,  including  two  of 
modernistic  pre-fabricated  homes,  still  to  be  seen  at  John 
Wanamaker's  and  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  Over  800,000 
people  visited  the  Better  Housing,  Home  and  Building  Mod- 
ernization Exposition  during  one  week. 


ALTHOUGH  there  were  192,177  foreclosures  on  homes  in  1934 
compared  to  207,744  and  209.085  in  1933  and  1932  respectively, 
for  the  first  two  months  of  1935  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
5000  over  the  similar  period  last  year.  With  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  provide  an  additional  $1,750,000  to  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  this  situation  is  expected  to  ease  up  again. 
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Preparation  for  Understanding 

CANADA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  by  George  M.  Wrong. 
Macmiltan.  497  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  5000  social  workers  who  plan  to  visit  Montreal  in 
June  at  their  National  Conference  would  do  well  to  pre- 
pare for  the  experience  by  reading  this  entertaining  and  in- 
forming book.  Otherwise,  impressed  by  a  country  with  customs, 
traditions  and  loyalties  quite  unlike  their  own,  they  may  re- 
turn with  a  sense  of  provincial  superiority  and  a  realization 
that  Canada  is  different,  but  with  no  distinct  conception  of  the 
causes  lying  at  the  root  of  this  difference. 

Canada  is  different.  The  line  separating  the  two  countries 
is  more  than  geographic.  Behind  the  fact  lies  a  long  and  won- 
derful history  of  conflict,  adventure  and  sacrifice,  of  traditions 
that  are  the  very  fiber  of  any  civilization,  of  wilderness  con- 
quest and  of  achievements  no  less  courageous  and  honorable 
on  one  side  of  the  international  boundary  than  on  the  other. 
To  understand  that  past  is  impossible  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  and  achievements  of  Lord  Shelbourne  and 
Guy  Carlton  as  well  as  of  Franklin  and  Washington.  Also 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  divided  counsels  that  deterred 
Britain  from  throwing  its  full  force  into  holding  North  Amer- 
ica. For  example,  the  reenactment  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1769 — 
after  the  famous  Tea  Party  and  the  repeal — was  by  a  majority 
of  a  single  vote.  Many  shared  with  Fox  the  view  that  "All 
champions  of  liberty  have  been  rebels."  The  principle  of  self- 
government  was  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary,  a  prin- 
ciple which,  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  the  loyalties  of  race 
and  religion  led  the  one  country  as  logically  to  remain  in  the 
Empire  as  the  other  to  separate.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
reader  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  thrilling  story  that  Professor 
Wrong  has  written.  He  will  discover  that  the  current  factors 
uniting  us  to  Canada  are  greater  than  those  of  the  past  which 
divide.  Our  destinies  are  interwoven  and  together  the  two 
countries  may  go  far  in  achieving  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

Monumental  Tabulation 

FINANCIAL  TRENDS  IN  ORGANIZED  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  JVEW 
YORK  CITY,  by  Kate  Huntiey.  Columbia  University  Press.  330  pp. 
Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  REVIEWER  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  wide  scope  of 
the  undertaking  represented  by  this  volume.  It  is  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  so 
far  as  I  am  aware.  It  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  followed  by  similar 
studies  in  other  communities. 

To  make  a  careful  analysis  of  1054  agencies  having  separate 
boards  of  directors  (branches  included  but  not  counted)  which 
were  in  operation  between  1910  and  1929,  inclusive,  necessarily 
involves  an  enormous  effort.  To  do  this  in  considerable  detail 
by  functional  groups  and  to  do  the  same  for  public  agencies 
and  to  compare  the  findings  for  each  year  of  the  whole  twenty- 
year  period,  is  an  undertaking  that  few  would  have  dared  to 
attempt.  The  point  is  that  it  has  been  done  and  apparently  very 
well  done.  The  classifications  are  practical;  the  tables  and 
charts,  of  which  there  is  one  on  virtually  every  other  page, 
make  comparisons  relatively  easy;  the.  interpretations  are  pre- 
sented lucidly. 

The  youthfulness  of  social  work  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  only  two  fifths  of  the  agencies  active  in  1929  were  organ- 
ized before  1900  and  that  only  17  percent  (127)  of  those 
operating  in  1929  had  existed  for  fifty  years. 

The  wealth  of  analysis  of  both  public  and  private  expendi- 
tures is  staggering.  For  example,  the  study  found  a  total  ex- 


penditure in  1929  for  both  public  and  private  agencies  com 
bined  of  $73,750,000,  of  which  38.6  percent  came  from  public 
resources  and  62.4  percent  from  private  contributions.  Also 
that  of  the  $53,660,000  spent  by  private  agencies  in  1929,  15.5 
percent  came  from  public  funds,  30.5  percent  from  private 
resources,  12  percent  from  dividends,  interest  and  rent  and  the 
balance  of  42  percent  mainly  from  contributions.  The  value 
of  the  property  owned  by  all  private  agencies  in  1929  is  given 
as  $291  million. 

Item  by  item,  fact  by  fact,  this  monumental  tabulation  re- 
veals a  great  city's  social  program. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Federated  Financing  in 
New  York  City,  most  of  which  relates  to  Jewish  agencies. 
Modifying  circumstances  surrounding  this  particular  piece  of 
joint  financing  necessitate  that  care  be  exercised  in  applying 
the  conclusions  to  community  financing  as  practiced  in  most 
community-chest  cities.  The  study  will  have  added  significance 
when  its  companion  volume,  The  Financing  of  Social  Work, 
has  been  finished.  C.  M.  BOOKMAN 

Executive    Director    Community    Chest,    Cincinnati 

The  Forgotten  Child 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  ORDER. 
by  Horace  Mann  Bond.  Prentice-Hall.  501  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

IT  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  scholarly  treatise  that  challenges 
to  action.  Even  more  rare  is  a  scientific  production  that  is 
at  once  accurate,  dramatic,  and  emotionally  appealing.  Such  a 
work  is  Horace  Bond's  Education  of  the  Negro  in  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Order.  Since  the  publication  of  Carter  Woodson's, 
Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861,  there  has  been  need  for 
a  book  which  would  portray  the  history  of  the  education  of 
Negroes  up  to  the  present.  Bond's  book  does  this  in  admirable 
fashion. 

Divided  into  three  parts,  the  book  treats  of  the  history,  the 
economics  and  finance,  and  the  current  problems  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  It  traces  with  unerring 
accuracy  the  growth  of  the  various  factors  influencing  the 
development  of  schools  for  Negroes — social  and  economic 
classes,  state  systems  of  education;  land  taxes,  the  rise  of  poor 
whites,  private  philanthropy,  migration;  and  industrialization. 

Here  is  perhaps  the  clearest  elucidation  that  has  appeared  of 
the  whole  question  of  financing  schools  in  the  South  and  equal- 
ization of  educational  opportunities  for  Negroes.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  sections  in  the  whole  book  is  in  the  chapter  on 
Financing  Separate  Systems. 

The  author  gives  an  unbiased  estimate  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. His  treatment  of  the  Negro  teacher  as  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  Negroes  in 
America  is  excellent  and  timely. 

Unlike  many  studies  on  Negro  life  that  merely  present  a 
body  of  factual  data,  this  book  presents,  in  addition  to  well- 
documental  facts,  a  program  of  action  and  a  plea  for  educa- 
tional planning.  AMBROSE  CALIVER 
Senior  Specialist  in  Education  of  Negroes 
US  Office  of  Education 

Down  to  Essentials 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  EDUCATION,  by  Mandcl  Sherman.  Long- 
mans. 295  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  SHERMAN  has  been  successful  in  defining  in  a 
clear,  concise  manner  just  what  psychiatry  has  to  con- 
tribute to  the  subject  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  In- 
stead of  dealing  sketchily  with  specific  problems  in  the  field 
of  education  he  has  selected  those  essential  and  fundamental 
mechanisms  that  are  utilized  in  the  everyday  life  of  normal  in- 
dividuals and  has  demonstrated  with  vision  and  clarity  as. well 
as  by  example,  how  these  same  mechanisms  can  be  brought 
unconsciously  into  use  in  order  that  we  may  evade  or  escape 
from  some  unpleasant  or  intolerable  life  situation.  Although 
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the  problems  are  numerous  and  ever-changing,  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  we  meet  them  are  rather  limited,  fairly 
constant,  and  capable  of  being  grasped  by  the  average  educator. 
The  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  field  of  education  and 
is  unhesitatingly  recommended  to  both  teacher  and  student. 
It  is  the  type  of  book  which  might  well  be  a  standard  text  in 
normal  schools  since  every  teacher  should  embark  upon  his 
profession  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  contribution  which  mental 
hygiene  has  to  make  to  his  understanding  of  the  individuals 
under  his  charge.  DOUGLAS  A.  THOM,  M.D. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Lowell  Lectures 

HUMAN  PERSONALITY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  by  Charles 
Macfic  Campbell,  M.D.  Macmillan.  252  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

R.  CAMPBELL,  in  his  usual  delightful  way,  has  given 
us  an  exceedingly  stimulating  little  volume  comprising 
his  Lowell  Institute  lectures,  which,  the  preface  says,  were 
delivered  before  a  lay  audience.  The  reviewer  can  only  regis- 
ter his  respect  for  Boston  laymen.  Dr.  Campbell  certainly  did 
not  talk  down  to  his  audience. 

The  work  is  an  examination  of  the  various  factors  in  the 
environment  which  have  their  effect  upon  the  personality  pat- 
tern of  the  individual.  Of  course  these  factors  are  infinite  in 
number  and  only  a  sampling  of  them  is  possible.  Dr.  Campbell 
has  dealt  with  the  physico-chemical  elements,  the  component 
structures  of  the  organism  and  its  development,  the  integra- 
tion of  its  dynamic  systems,  and  the  performance  of  its  various 
tasks  in  relation  to  these  factors.  If  one  wanted  to  be  critical 
he  might  say  that  here  are  presented  a  great  wealth  of  de- 
tails, which,  unless  they  are  tied  together  by  an  integrating 
concept,  are  perhaps  rather  confusing  than  helpful. 

Dr.  Campbell's  characteristic  phrasings  are  exceedingly  help- 
ful to  the  understanding  of  his  general  concepts,  such  as  for 
instance  that  we  "can  no  longer  look  upon  the  patient  as  the 
casual  container  of  an  interesting  chemical  situation,  nor  the 
chance  battlefield  of  an  obscure  bacteriological  combat,"  and 
"The  physicist  has  carefully  studied  the  melting  point  of  vari- 
ous elements,  but  the  moralist  has  paid  little  attention  to  the 
melting  point  of  the  various  virtues."  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  M.D. 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Record  of  Experience 

TEN  YEARS  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION,  by  Morse  Adams  Cartwright. 
Mactnillan.  202  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MR.  CARTWRIGHT  has  brought  resources  of  high  en- 
ergy and  scrupulous  fairness  to  the  job  of  explaining  to 
the  American  public  what  adult  education  is.  For  so  broad  a 
concept  even  202  pages  of  compact  definition  is  inadequate. 

There  is  probably  no  other  individual  in  the  country  with 
the  number  and  variety  of  contacts  with  adult-educational 
undertakings  which  made  this  book  possible.  It  is  written  by  a 
man  who  for  ten  years  has  been  called  upon,  almost  daily,  to 
weigh  program  against  program,  field  against  field,  experiment 
against  experiment.  Behind  each  of  the  scores  of  projects, 
necessarily  dismissed  in  this  book  with  brief  paragraphs,  lies 
a  long  history  of  hard  study  by  the  author.  Thus  the  book  is 
no  mere  survey  or  catalogue  but  a  picture  of  an  actual  and 
an  extraordinarily  variegated  experience. 

Only  by  rare  flashes  here  and  there  does  the  author  take 
sides  with  respect  to  specific  phases  of  adult  education. 
He  does  take  sides  when  he  discusses  certain  basic  concepts, 
however.  Propaganda  and  "indoctrination"  are  held  to  be 
foreign  to  the  adult  education  here  defined.  Mr.  Cartwright 
has  been  consistently  and  courageously  of  that  viewpoint  dur- 
ing his  ten  years  of  service  as  director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education.  Here,  doubtless,  centers  the  major 
argument  between  persons  concerned  with  adult  education. 
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The  issue  is  difficult  to  state  precisely.  Mr.  Cartwright  assigns 
a  certain  limited  value  to  propaganda,  given  adequate  counter- 
agents,  and  states  that  "we  shall  doubtless  never  succeed  in 
unmixing  education  and  propaganda."  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 
said  recently  in  a  radio  address:  "Leadership  that  is  worth 
anything  embodies  not  only  the  presentation  of  facts,  but  the 
expression  of  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  significance  of  these 
facts.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  leadership  without  a  social 
attitude.  ...  It  is  certainly  idle  to  believe  that  education  can 
ever  be  wholly  divorced  from  propaganda.  .  .  .  Social  ideals 
cannot  be  set  aside  as  not  germane  to  a  real  discussion  of  any 
social  policy." 

The  issue  between  Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mrs.  Simkhovitch 
is  not  then  connected  with  the  inevitability  of  propaganda  in 
the  adult-educational  undertaking.  They  agree  on  that.  The 
issue  is  in  the  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Cartwright  holds  propa- 
ganda to  be  essentially  foreign  to  education,  Mrs.  Simkhovitch 
believes  it  to  be  a  vital  and  essential  part.  The  liveliness  of 
this  issue  will  grow  as  adult  education  comes  more  and  more 
closely  to  grips  with  the  social  problems  of  a  nation  in  political 
and  economic  trouble.  One  suspects  that  both  attitudes  are 
eminently  valuable  in  keeping  alive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  zeal 
for  fact  rinding  and  the  spirit  of  fairness,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  in  generating  a  dynamic  idealism  which  will  be  equal  to 
tremendous  tasks  of  social  reconstruction  and  regeneration. 

The  assumptions  that  education  without  propaganda  is  lack- 
ing in  dynamics  and  that  propagandistic  education  tends  to  de- 
stroy zeal  for  facts  and  fairness,  will  be  challenged  by  many. 
They  are  at  least  suggestive,  however,  as  one  seeks  to  appraise 
the  many  and  various  programs  of  education  and  propaganda 
both  here  and  abroad.  In  a  civilization  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  race  between  adult  education  and  catastrophe,  the  issue  is 
one  of  acute  significance.  JOHN  W.  HERRING 

New  'York  City 

Society's  Simpletons 

MENTAL    DEFECT,    by   Lionel   S.    Penrose,    M.D.   Farrar   and   Rinehart. 
205  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  'HIS  short  book  by  a  research  medical  officer  of  one  of 
-*-  the  larger  English  institutions  for  mental  defectives  pre- 
sents the  complete  problem  of  mental  defect.  A  review  of  scien- 
tific methods  of  investigation  comes  forth  as  a  survey  of  pos- 
sible research  material  to  elucidate  etiology  and  perfect  classi- 
fication. In  family  history  Dr.  Penrose  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  thorough  study  of  the  sibship  and  the  parents.  In  the 
use  of  statistics  he  sees  great  chance  for  errors,  and  emphasizes 
how  the  non-expert  can  draw  false  conclusions. 

Environmental  influences  are  not  too  well  known.  In  birth 
injuries  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  correct  conclusions  are 
many:  probably  every  child  is  intra-cranially  injured  to  some 
degree  and  only  an  expert  examination  immediately  after  birth 
can  give  data  accurate  enough  for  statistics.  And  if  injury  can 
be  shown,  is  that  injury  in  the  nervous  system  the  cause  of 
the  feeblemindedness?  Rank's  ideas  are  briefly  mentioned.  In 
discussing  treatment  and  prevention,  the  author  points  out  the 
practical  difficulties  in  sterilization,  which  everyone  wants  ap- 
plied to  some  other  group  than  his  own. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  features  of  a  visit  to  an  institu- 
tion for  defectives  to  find  that  "mentally  deranged"  children 
often  having  normal  I.  Q.'s  are  mixed  with  the  defectives. 
Most  of  these  cases  are  of  what  is  sometimes  unfortunately 
called  "emotional  defect," — children  who  are  so  incapable  of 
handling  their  emotions  that  they  become  unmanageable  in 
ordinary  society.  This  is  a  group  that  surely  should  be  segre- 
gated and  subjected  to  continued  intensive  study  and  treat- 
ment. Although  not  strictly  mental  defectives,  they  are  present 
in  every  such  institution.  Some  discussion  concerning  them 
would  have  given  an  added  interest  to  a  book  that  should  he 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  approach  to  the 
problem  of  mental  defect,  medical  men  and  sociologists  alike. 


It  is  interesting  to  try  to  follow  out  the  suggestion  that  the 
development  of  mental  defectives  can  be  regarded  as  a  slow- 
motion  picture  of  the  normal  development. 

Dr.  Penrose  concludes  with  the  idea  that  society,  when  it  is 
ideally  conducted,  will  have  arrangements  so  that  its  simpletons 
can  find  a  useful  purpose  in  their  existence. 

EARL  D.  BOND,  M.D. 
The  Institute  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 

The  Social  Maze 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  DISORGANIZATION,  by  Stuart  A. 
Queen,  Walter  B.  Bodcnhafcr  and  Ernest  B.  Harper.  Crowell.  653  pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  *O  one  who  for  fifteen  years  was  constantly  insisting  in 
•1  graduate  courses  at  Columbia,  that  social  economics 
meant  not  only  applied  sociology,  but  also  applied  biology,  ay- 
plied  psychology,  applied  economics,  applied  political  science, 
and  applied  whatever-other-field-of-knowledge-had-anything-ap- 
plicable,  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  that  Stuart  A. 
Queen  and  his  collaborators  have  published  a  650  page  text- 
book on  the  basic  assumption  that  the  study  of  social  problems 
demands  the  specialization  and  collaboration  of  workers  in  a 
variety  of  fields — sociologists,  biologists,  psychologists,  econ- 
omists, political  scientists,  and  others. 

There  is  of  course  a  difference.  Whereas  the  social  econ- 
omists at  Columbia  in  the  pre-war  years  felt  themselves  to 
have  a  sort  of  roving  commission  to  gather  whatever  was  use- 
ful from  these  underlying  disciplines,  the  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  are  rather  making  a  specific  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  from  the  special  field  of  sociology.  They 
challenge  the  right  of  the  sociologists  to  regard  themselves 
as  charged  with  the  duty  of  integrating  the  work  of  other 
social  scientists.  Integration  cannot,  it  seems,  be  left  to  any 
single  group,  but  requires  team  work  among  them  all. 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  book  is  on  group  disorganiza- 
tion, institutional  decline,  and  the  social  maladjustment  of  in- 
dividuals; but  these  destructive  processes  are  treated  in  well- 
planned  juxtaposition  with  the  constructive  processes  of  or- 
ganization, growth  and  adjustment.  It  features,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  the  editor  of  the  Social  Science  series  in  which  the 
volume  appears,  the  case  approach  to  social  problems,  sets  the 
problems  of  social  pathology  in  their  proper  background,  and 
lends  perspective  to  the  consideration  of  social  institutions.  It 
is  an  unconventional  and  should  prove  to  be  a  useful  method 
of  presenting  its  wealth  of  material.  EDWARD  T.  DEVINK 

New  York  City 


For  Sex  Teaching 


SEX  HYGIENE,  What  to  Teach  and  How  to  Teach  It,  by  Alfred  Worcester. 
M.D.  Charles  C.  Thomas.  129  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SEX  EDUCATION,  by  Winifred  V.  Rich- 
mond. Ph.D.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  299  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

DR.  Worcester's  contribution  to  sex  hygiene  consists  of 
a  select  compilation  of  addresses  delivered  to  different, 
very  different,  audiences  between  1899  and  1933.  He  has 
pioneered  in  sex  education  and  must  be  congratulated  that  even 
in  1899  he  had  been  teaching  sex  hygiene  to  student  nurses  for 
"many  years".  The  long  period  covered  enables  the  reader  to 
detect  a  change  in  popular  sentiment,  not  through  any  change 
in  the  author's  viewpoint  but  because  of  his  versatility  in 
handling  his  audience. 

Dr.  Worcester  is  always  charitable  and  liberal  within  the 
accepted  moral  code,  but  this  he  does  not  challenge.  Lecturing 
to  Harvard  freshmen  in  1933  he  says,  "If  .  .  .  the  parents  of 
the  unborn  child  are  not  lovers,  or  if  ...  they  really  hate  each 
other  .  .  .  even  in  such  cases  the  interests  of  the  child  cannot 
be  disregarded.  Its  birth  can  be  made  legitimate  even  if  its 
parents  never  again  live  together." 

With  Dr.  Richmond's  textbook  on  sex  education  it  is  other- 
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wise.  As  a  background  to  the  discussion  of  personal  and  social 
problems  that  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  sex  instinct  she 
gives  chapters  on  the  biology  of  reproduction,  on  sex  in  primi- 
tive society,  and  on  the  history  of  sex  mores.  A  generation  that 
is  making  its  own  morals  will  find  here  the  right  sort  of  build- 
ing materials. 

The  book  contains  some  statements  which  may  need  revision 
in  a  subsequent  edition,  particularly  the  careless  description  of 
copulation  on  page  44.  The  very  modern  bibliography  given 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  directs  the  reader  to  several  excel- 
lent books.  J.  ROSSLYN  EARP 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

"Saying  <Yes!'  to  Middle  Age" 

A  WOMAN'S  BEST  YEARS,  by  W.  Beran  Wolfe,  M.D.  Long  and  Smith, 

268  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WOMEN  OVER  FORTY,  by  Sara  Trent.  Foreword  by  Dr.  Charles  Franca 

Potter.  Macaulay,   1S9  pp.   Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"CAVING  'Yes!'  to  Middle  Age"  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
^  sections  of  Dr.  Wolfe's  book  and  the  text  to  which  both 
of  these  interesting,  practical  and  commonsense  volumes  are 
written.  It  is  not  a  resigned  or  belligerent  or  servile  "yes" 
which  they  advocate,  but  one  said  whole-heartedly  and  confi- 
dently. They  do  not  infer  that  life  begins  at  any  specified  age, 
but  rather  that  it  does  keep  going,  with  credits  as  well  as  debits 
to  those  who  face  change  with  courage  and  frankness.  While 
both  books  deal  specifically  with  women,  they  proceed  on  the 
basis  that  women  are  people,  and  the  bold  male  who  ventured 
a  reading  would  find  the  fundamental  thesis  equally  applicable 
to  himself.  Miss  Trent  writes  in  terms  of  women  she  has  known 
and  of  her  own  experience;  Dr.  Wolfe  is  a  psychiatrist,  director 
of  the  Community  Church  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  in  New  York 
City.  MARY  Ross 

Biography  of  a  Social  Worker 

SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE,  by  his  daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards.  Apple- 
ton-Century.  282  pp.  Price,  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HP  HE  lives  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  of  his  daughter, 
-^  who  writes  this  colorful  biography  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year,  span  the  long  American  decades  between  1801  and  1935. 
The  story  begins  with  a  Boston-Brown-Harvard  boyhood  and 
the  adventures  of  a  young  medical-school  graduate  in  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence.  "At  the  sale  of  Byron's  effects 
.  .  .  my  father  chose  the  helmet,  a  beautiful  affair  of  steel 
inlaid  with  gold,  with  a  floating  plume  of  blue." 

From  his  return  to  Boston  in  1832  until  his  death,  some 
forty  years  later,  the  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  life  is  the  story  of 
the  beginnings  of  social  work  in  this  country,  of  the  great 
American  liberals  and  their  crusades.  His  own  major  con- 
tribution was  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped — the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  feebleminded.  But  the  reorganization  of  the 
public  schools,  abolition  of  chattel  slavery,  care  for  the  in- 
sane, penal  reform,  sanitation  and  public  health  were  other 
efforts  into  which  Dr.  Howe  poured  his  energy  and  his  great 
gifts  of  leadership.  There  are  fronts  along  which  social  work 
is  only  now  catching  up  with  his  vision  and  humanity.  Thus, 
in  1857  he  wrote: 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  see  objections 
in  principle  and  practice  to  asylums.  What  right  have  we  to  pack 
the  poor,  the  old,  the  blind  into  asylams?  They  are  of  us,  our 
brothers,  our  sisters— they  belong  in  families;  they  are  deprived 
of  the  dearest  relations  of  life  in  being  put  away  in  masses  in 
asylams.  Asylams  generally  are  the  offspring  of  a  low  order  of 
feeling ;  their  chief  recommendation  is  that  they  do  cheaply  what 
we  ought  to  think  only  of  doing  well. 

The  volume  of  his  work,  the  range  of  his  activity  are  almost 
incredible  to  a  generation  paced  to  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
five-day  week.  An  acquaintance  remarked  on  Dr.  Howe's  vast 
correspondence,  and  was  told  that  the  hours  before  breakfast 
were  used  for  letter-writing.  "Breakfast,"  comments  Mrs. 


Richards,  "was  at  seven-thirty."  And  she  tells  with  relish  how 
a  friend  remonstrated  with  her  father  for  his  non-attendance 
at  church.  '"I  pray!'  he  replied.  'I  pray  with  my  hands  and 
feet!"  BEULAH  AMIDON 

As  a  Child  Grows 

THE  CHILD,  His  Origin,  Development  and  Care,  by  Florence  Brown 
•Shcrbon,  A.M.,  M.D.  McGraw-Hill.  707  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

HEALTHY  BABIES  ARE  HAPPY  BABIES,  A  Complete  Handbook  for 
Modern  Mothers,  by  Josephine  Hemenway  Kenyan,  M.D.  Little,  Brown. 
319  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

r\  R-  SHERBON  offers  a  study  of  the  child  as  a  reacting 
•*--'  organism  integrated  with  its  cosmic  organization.  The 
basic  approach  is  a  search  after  the  unity  of  biochemistry  with 
all  the  collateral  sciences,  unified  by  the  author's  philosophy 
of  life,  in  which  child  behavior  is  viewed  as  total  integrated  re- 
action in  continuity. 

The  subject  matter  covers  the  first  five  years  of  life  and  is 
arranged  to  serve  as  a  college  text.  It  aims  to  give  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  child  and  his  origin,  his  prenatal  de- 
velopment, natal  and  neonatal  growth,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence of  his  maturing  forces  as  revealed  in  behavior,  native 
and  acquired.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  author  completely 
rejects  Freudianism  and  behaviorism,  in  favor  of  the  con- 
figuration concept  of  maturation.  The  tendency  towards  organ- 
ization is  accepted  as  the  definite  basis  of  conscious  and  un- 
conscious life.  In  carrying  out  her  program  the  author  has 
been  most  successful  in  establishing  for  parents  and  students 
the  vocabulary  and  basic  scientific  insight  requisite  to  present 
the  child  in  all  its  organismic  struggles  in  and  with  the  mod- 
ern world. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  scientific  expositions  of  Dr. 
Sherbon,  is  Dr.  Kenyon's  simply  written  presentation  of  the 
problems  of  children's  growth  and  individuality  during  the  first 
three  years  of  life.  The  slogan  title  is  unfortunate  because 
untrue.  The  material,  however,  representing  the  developmental 
progress  during  short  unities  of  time  is  accurate  and  thoroughly 
dependable.  The  text  is  messy  and  unpleasantly  marred  by  too 
numerous  quotations.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York  City 


COMMUNITY    HYGIENE,    by    Dean   Franklin   Smiley,   M.D.,   and   Adrian 
Gordon  Gould,  M.D.  'Macmillan,  369  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

RESEARCH,  politics,  and  community  experience  through  such 
events  as  Chicago's  epidemic  of  amoebic  dysentery  have 
brought  many  new  facts  and  viewpoints  to  the  field  of  com- 
munity hygiene  which  are  incorporated  in  this  revised  fifth 
edition  of  a  college  text  widely  used  since  its  original  publica- 
tion in  1929. 


LIMBS  FOR  THE  LIMBLESS,  by  John  Culbert  Paries.  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled,  400  First  Avenue,  New  York  City.  104  pp.  Price 
$2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FORMER  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
and  instructor  in  orthopedic  surgery  in  the  Post-graduate  Med- 
ical School,  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Faries  here  discusses 
the  purposes,  manufacture  and  uses  of  artificial  limbs  for  the 
enlightenment  of  both  layman  and  surgeon. 


TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  by  Tru- 
man L.  Kelley  and  A.  C.  Krey.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  635  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  HIGHLY  technical  report  on  a  study  of  objective  tests  and 
measurements  in  the  field  of  social  studies,  this  volume  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  constituting  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Schools  under  a  group  of  distin- 
guished educators  as  the  Commission  on  Direction.  Earlier 
volumes  presented  a  view  of  the  problem,  its  historical  develop- 
ment, and  the  concern  of  the  public.  The  present  work  repre- 
sents the  collaboration  of  many  scholars  and  administrators 
of  school  and  college  education.  Voluminous  appendices  and 
bibliography  add  to  its  value  for  the  special  student. 
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GOSSIP: 


of  People 
and  Things 


Horse-Sense 

WE  haven't  the  least  idea  whether  it  is  true 
or  not  but  among  all  the  stories  going  around 
about  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York 
Emergency  Relief  Bureau  under  Oswald  W. 
Knauth,  there  is  one  at  least  that  adds  to 
the  gaiety  of  life.  In  Mr.  Knauth's  first 
press  interview  after  his  appointment  he 
bore  down  on  his  intention  to  run  the  bu- 
reau with  "horse-sense,"  which  of  course 
made  the  headlines.  In  his  mail  next  morn- 
ing was  an  application  for  a  job  from  a  man 
who  urged  himself  as  just  the  person  the 
F.RB  needed  since  he  had  been  around  horses 
all  his  life,  had  owned  a  hundred  of  them 
more  or  less,  and  had  spent  the  war  in  the 
cavalry,  looking  after  the  horses. 

A  KENTUCKY  health  department  staff  mem- 
ber since  1926,  Dr.  Wilson  Carter  Williams 
recently  became  state  health  officer,  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Bishop 
to  become  full-time  health  officer  of  the 
TVA.  Dr.  Bishop  is  now  president  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 

A  CASE-WORKER  in  the  Kansas  ERC,  Ray 
Miller  of  Harper  County,  lately  of  Kansas 
University,  upon  resigning  his  job  to  accept 
a  Rhodes  scholarship,  asked  that  his  county 
poor  commissioner  keep  him  in  mind  for  a 
job  when  he  returns  with  his  Oxford  de- 
gree. His  reason,  strangely  as  it  may  fall 
on  the  ears  of  harassed  relief  workers,  is 
that  he  finds  public  welfare  work  that  inter- 
esting. 

WITH  the  resignation  this  spring  of  Dr.  R. 
R.  Moton,  who  succeeded  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington as  president  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
the  office  will  be  filled  by  Frederick  Douglass 
Patterson,  thirty-four-year-old  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  who  has  been  for  the  last  seven 
years  head  of  Tuskegee's  agricultural  depart- 
ment. 

THE  oldest  settlers  in  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  book  department  can  scarce  re- 
call a  time  when  there  was  such  a  run  on 
reading.  So  heavy  has  been  the  demand  for 
Colcord's  Broken  Homes  and  Sheffield's  So- 
cial Case  History  that  the  department  has 
had  to  rush  photographic  reproductions  of 
the  books,  to  meet  the  demand.  The  last 
Social  Work  Year  Book  is  entirely  out  of 
print,  but  it  will  be  superseded  by  the  1935 
edition,  says  publications  manager  Andrews 
(adv.)  almost  any  day  now. 

THE  accolade  of  a  testimonial  dinner  was 
recently  bestowed  on  Warden  Lewis  E. 
Lawes  by  the  Boys'  Athletic  League  in  rec- 
ognition of  thirty  years  of  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  in  the  New  York  state  prison 
system. 

THE  newest  changes  in  the  lively  New 
Mexican  scene,  are  the  appointment  of  Irene 
Farnham  Conrad  as  director  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  succeeding  Mar- 
garet Reeves,  and  of  Dudley  Frank  as  act- 
ing relief  administrator  for  the  state,  suc- 
ceeding Col.  E.  0.  Braught.  Miss  Conrad 


is  widely  known  in  social  work,  lately  as 
director  of  the  Syracuse  Community  Chest. 
Mr.  Frank  was  FERA  special  agent  during 
the  reorganization  of  the  New  Mexico  ERA. 

CONFIRMED  officially  in  the  job  in  which  she 
has  been  "acting"  since  the  resignation  of 
Janet  Geister  in  1933,  Alma  H.  Scott,  R.N., 
now  becomes  director  at  Headquarters  of 
the  American  Nurses'  Association,  with  Ella 
Best  also  transmuted  from  "acting"  to  "of- 
ficial" as  associate  director. 

AFTER  nineteen  years  with  the  Travelers' 
Aid,  sixteen  of  them  as  executive  of  the 
Atlantic  City  society,  Anna  M.  Corcoran 
plans  to  retire  this  spring.  Mary  M.  Downs, 
who  has  been  with  the  society  nearly  as 
long,  will  succeed  to  the  executive  position. 

WHEN  the  editor  of  the  most  attractive 
health-department  bulletin  we  know  marries 
the  health  officer  whose  admirable  work  she 
reports  it  sounds  like  a  marriage  of  true 
minds.  The  editor  is  Mildred  Dillistin,  who 
has  shown  that  one  can  be  gay,  instructive 
and  economical  in  the  mimeographed  reports 
of  the  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Health  Depart- 
ment, of  which  Dr.  H.  J.  Shelley  has  been 
health  officer  since  1924.  They  were  married 
recently  in  New  York  City. 

"AN  American  woman  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  culture  of 
the  world"  was  the  citation  recently  given 
Josephine  Roche  together  with  the  Na- 
tional Achievement  Medal  of  Chi  Omega, 
national  women's  fraternity.  Tribute  was 
paid  by  speakers  to  her  social,  industrial 
and  business  prowess. 

Who  Can  Tell 

ONE  who  chooses  anonymity  in  re- 
porting his  experience  at  the  Mid- 
west Conference  in  Chicago  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  eavesdropped 
an  encounter  between  an  eager,  would-be 
attender  of  one  of  those  elusive  round- 
tables,  held  for  some  unhappy  reason  in 
miscellaneous  hotel  guestrooms,  and  a  star- 
tled non-combattant  who  presumed  also  to 
he  in  residence. 

"Please  show  me  where  I  can  find  The 
Unmarried  Father,"  blurted  the  child-wel- 
farer  with  the  obliviousness  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  characteristic  of  social  workers  at 
conferences. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  madam — the  hotel 
may  be  full  of  them,"  was  all  the  help  she 
got. 

A  VISIT  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Austria  to  study  exhibit  building  is  being 
made  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt,  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  through 
the  financial  sponsorship  of  the  Oberlaender 
Trust  of  Philadelphia. 

JOINING  with  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country,  students  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  "struck" 
for  peace  by  leaving  their  eleven  o'clock 
classes  on  Friday,  April  12.  A  meeting  which 
filled  Russell  Sage  Hall,  to  which  the  faculty 


also  turned  out,  was  addressed  by  Paul  Kel- 
logg and  John  Dula,  member  of  the  social 
work  chapter  of  the  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism.  Resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  strike 
committee  of  the  National  Student  Federa- 
tion, which  sponsored  the  nationwide  demon- 
stration, were  adopted  and  a  part  of  the  group 
joined  the  noon  mass  meeting  at  Madison 
Square.  The  strike  at  the  school  was  planned 
by  the  Social  Action  Committee  of  the  Stu- 
dent Organization. 

Conferences  and  Courses 

THE  National  Conference  of  Jews  and 
Christians  will  conduct  an  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  at  Williams  College,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  Aug.  22-30.  Information 
from  the  Conference,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

The  next  biennial  convention  of  YWCA 
will  gather  in  Colorado  Springs,  according 
to  Mabel  Everett,  national  secretary  for 
conferences,  who  guesses  that  approximately 
1500  convention-bound  women  and  girls 
will  visit  that  beauty  spot  in  the  spring  of 
1936. 

The  New  England  Health  Education  As- 
sociation, which  will  meet  May  31-June  1 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  designates  its  tenth  as  a  Jubilee 
Meeting. 

Public-health  workers  of  eight  related  or- 
ganizations will  gather  in  Milwaukee,  Octo- 
ber 7-10,  with  the  64th  annual  session  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 

The  summer  session  at  the  Chicago  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  will  draw 
Neva  R.  Deardorff  and  Emma  Lundberg 
from  New  York  to  the  mid-west  metropolis, 
Miss  Lundberg  for  the  school  quarter,  June 
19-August  30,  and  Miss  Deardorff  for  the 
second  summer  term  beginning  July  25. 

Under  the  direction  of  I.  Malinde  Havey, 
special  training  institutes  for  nurse  instructors 
for  American  Red  Cross  courses  in  Home 
Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick  will  be  given 
this  summer  at  California  (Los  Angeles)  and 
Syracuse  Universities,  Penn  and  Colorado 
State  Colleges,  and  Peabody  Teachers'  College 
(Nashville.) 

Business  Education  and  Money  Manage- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  the  money  prob- 
lems of  the  individual,  will  be  the  general 
topic  of  the  third  conference  on  business 
education  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  June  27-28  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  of  Business.  For  details  address  the 
secretary  of  the  school,  E.  A.  Sutherland. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight-seeing 
classes  are  offered  training  at  summer  ses- 
sions at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, by  Olive  S.  Peck,  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education;  at  State  Teachers  College,  Buf- 
falo, by  Matie  M.  Carter,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education;  and  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  by  Winifred 
Hathaway,  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  Details  from  the  re- 
spective college  registrars. 

The  third  quadrennial  Institute  on  Human 
Relations,  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  held  thirty  public  sessions 
in  the  course  of  its  recent  six-day  meeting  and 
had,  says  Harry  F.  Comer,  executive  secre- 
tary, a  total  attendance  well  over  twenty-five 
thousand. 

THE  expert  advices  of  Lewis  L.  Lorwin, 
chairman  of  the  National  Economic  and 
Social  Planning  Association,  have  been  trans- 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


112  EAST  19th  ST. 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


JEWISH  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  for  problem  chil- 
dren seeks  an  educational-recreational  direc- 
tor ;  a  psychiatric  social  worker ;  cottage 
parents.  Resident  positions  near  New  York 
City.  7288  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  desires  institutional, 
court,  or  general  social  case  work  beginning 
June  10th  or  later.  7291  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER  —  Young 
man,  college  graduate,  social  work  training, 
five  years  Jewish  Centre  experience,  camp- 
ing director,  supervisor  of  activities  in  home 
for  boys,  desires  connection  beginning  Sep- 
tember in  Jewish  Centre,  Settlement, 
Orphanage  or  other  social  agency.  7289 
SURVEY.  

SUPERVISOR  OF  BOYS,  five  years'  experience 
Jewish  Orphan  Home,  desires  position  where 
conscientious  work  will  be  appreciated. 
Highest  recommendations.  7290  SURVEY. 

COUPLE  now  employed  as  Superintendent  and 
Matron  in  Orthodox  Jewish  Institution  seek 
similar  positions  in  Home  for  Aged  or 
Orphanage.  Available  July  1.  7292  SURVEY. 

ORDAINED  Protestant  Minister  for  past  ten 
years  executive  director  of  large  Welfare 
Agency,  wishes  change.  7281  SURVEY. 

SINGLE  MAN,  fifteen  years'  experience  with 
dependent  and  problem  boys.  Have  had  ex- 
tensive training  and  experience  with  Scout- 
work,  Camping.  In  present  position  five 
years.  Desire  change,  good  reason.  7286 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE — College  trained  man,  eleven  years' 
experience  in  Jewish  social  service,  special- 
izing in  child  care  institution  administration, 
desires  change.  Settlement,  Community 
Center,  Orphanage  or  other  welfare  organ- 
ization. 7280  SURVEY.  


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  GUIDE 

ENGRAVING 
THE  HUGHES  ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

Photo  Engraving  Specialists,  140  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Plates  that  print.  Ask  the  Survey 
about  us.  Platemakers  for  Survey  Midraonthly 
and  Survey  Graphic. 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groctries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 

write 
THE  SURVEY 

Book  Department 

112  East  19th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd   Street 


New   York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates :  76c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing:  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS!  If  you  want  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments  in  the  field  of  low  cost  housing 
read  the  Housing  News  Letter.  Besides  current 
news  of  public  and  private  housing,  it  contains 
a  bibliography  of  new  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles.  Annual  subscription  $1. 

Housing    Section,    Welfare   Council, 
122   East   22nd   Street.    New   York   City. 

TAXATION.  A  formula  for  sound  taxation, 
promoting  progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker,  3401  8th  Street,  Riverside,  Calif. 

SUMMER  COTTAGE 

6-ROOM  COTTAGE  (4  bedrooms)  on  shore  of 
Lake  Memphremagog,  Quebec,  to  rent  for 
season.  5*/2  miles  town  and  station.  Well  water. 
Row  boat.  Ice  for  season  included  in  rent. 
Phone  CHelsea  3-8237. 


ferred  from  Washington  to  Geneva,  where 
he  will  be  economic  adviser  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office.  His  departure  was  the 
occasion  of  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by 
distinguished  Washingtonians. 

THE  new  director  of  social  welfare  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Herman  Immeln,  is  Ed- 
ward M.  Dowling,  who  hails  from  Ohio 
where  he  directed  the  Bellevue  YMCA,  and 
who  has  recently  been  connected  with  Har- 
lem House  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid 
Society. 

THE  recent  appointment  of  Herbert  W. 
Carter,  superintendent  of  Denver's  "Num- 
ber Nine  Pearl  Street"  home  for  boys,  to 
the  board  of  control  of  the  Colorado  State 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  brings  to  that 
board  its  first  professionally  trained  social 
worker. 

THE  reports  and  published  records  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Social  Section,  are  available  from 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  8  West  40 
Street,  New  York  ($5  per  year.) 

THE  new  president  of  the  Westchester 
Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health  Association 
is  James  A.  §Tobey,  Dr.P.H.,  who  succeeds 
Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  of  Irvington.  Dr. 


Tobey  is  director  of  health  service  of  the 
Borden  Company,  New  York,  and  a  former 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health. 

FORMERLY  juvenile  court  judge  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  and  for  two  years  with  the  US  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Carl  B.  Hyatt  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  to  the  US  Attorney 
General,  assigned  to  duty  in  the  probation 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

THE  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva 
has  claimed  John  G.  Winant,  ex-governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  post  of  assistant 
director,  replacing  Friedrich  Sitzler.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Winant  has  accepted 
the  post  for  a  three-year  term. 

Deaths 

AFTER  serving  the  Denver  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  as  superintendent  since  1921, 
Kathryn  Kersh  Schulken,  R.N.,  died  recently. 

BOYS'  work  in  America  lost  a  beloved  pi- 
oneer with  the  recent  death  of  C.  J.  Atkin- 
son after  fifty  years  of  service  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Atkinson  built  many 
years  of  his  life  into  the  executive  secretary- 
ship of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

THE  Rev.  James  Mullenbach,  nationally  known 
labor  arbitrator,  phurcbman  and  educator, 


died  in  Chicago  in  early  April  at  the  age 
of  65.  Lecturer  on  industrial  relations  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Mr.  Mullenbach  was  for  some  years 
impartial  chairman  of  the  joint  trade  board 
of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx.  Under  the 
present  administration,  he  was  widely  known 
as  the  President's  leading  arbitrator  of  labor 
disputes,  and  had  served  on  the  oil,  steel 
and  textile  labor  boards. 

ONE  of  the  leading  Negro  educators  of  the 
country  and  the  only  member  of  his  race 
holding  an  honorary  degree  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Virginia,  James  Solomon 
Russell  died  last  month  on  the  campus  of 
the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
which  he  founded  at  Lawrenceville,  Va.,  in 
1888.  He  was  77  years  of  age. 

MARY  GILBSON  SCHONBERG  crowded  into  her 
all  too  brief  span  of  years  an  unusual  and 
distinguished  record  in  social  and  civic  serv- 
ice. Her  recent  death  was  a  severe  loss, 
not  only  to  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  which  she  served  as  executive  secre- 
tary, but  to  a  wide  variety  of  causes  and 
organizations,  including  the  Socialist  party 
of  New  York  state,  the  Women's  City  Club 
and  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City, 
and  many  other  agencies  which  engaged 
her  active  interest. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


: 


Child  Welfare 


CHILD   WELFARE   LEAGUE  OP  AMERICA— 

C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improTed 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


Foundation 


KliSSKI.l.  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penulogy,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Kecreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The 
Publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of 
its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Katharine  Lenroot,  president,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  82  N. 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  oiganization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
hii  iiKiniui  i:m  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perman- 
ent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-second 
annual  convention  of  the  conference  will  be  held 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  June  9  to  15,  1935.  Pro- 
ceedings arc  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollarl. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Rugglen, 
president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  director; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50  West  50th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease,  mental 
defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and  other  re- 
lated topics.  Catalogue  of  publications  sent 
on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  50th  St.,  New 
York.  Katharine  Tucker,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
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zine. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
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tors;  Miss  RegJna  E.  Schneider,  Secretary,  50 
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advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  slides,  films,  lec- 
tures, charts  and  co-operation  in  sight-saving 
projects  available  on  request.  "Sight*Saving 
Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 
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THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER.  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
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NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly 
magazine,  $1.00  a  year;  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
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ganization for  girls,  sponsored  by  the  Epis- 
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Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  130 
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SO  THEY  SAY 


There  is  no  basis  for  a  philosophy  which  tells  us  what  we 
should  want  to  want. — The  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Democracy,  as  we  should  know  by  now,  is  not  an  easy 
form  of  government  to  maintain. — Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  in  social  work  rests  at  present 
on  faith  in  its  personnel. — Porter  R.  Lee,  director,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Mental  hygiene  has,  I  think,  done  great  good  by  preaching 
in  non-scriptural  terms  the  scriptural  injunction,  "Judge  not." 
— Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Boston. 

This  generation  has  no  alternative  to  living  dangerously. 
It  merely  has  the  power  to  choose  one  of  various  perilous  ways. 
— Kirby  Page,  editor  and  lecturer. 

When  the  structure  smashed  in  1929  it  was  not  a  sledge 
hammer  cracking  up  a  solid  brick.  It  was  the  collapse  of  an 
empty  shell. — General  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

College  men  in  general  know  so  little  about  modern  gov- 
ernment that  they  don't  really  know  what's  going  on  around 
them. — President  Ernest  Hopkins,  Dartmouth  College. 

The  business  of  scarcity  was  so  to  administer  itself  as  to 
achieve  plenty.  The  business  of  plenty  is  to  administer  plenty 
as  an  end  thing. — Samuel  Strauss,  in  American  Opportunity. 

....  the  government  embarked  on  the  public  works 
program  because  of  the  cowardice  of  private  capital  and  its 
refusal  to  come  out  from  under  the  bed. — Harold  L.  Ickes,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Fundamentalism  is  not  merely  a  religious,  but  a  general 
social  phenomenon.  It  has  its  apologists  in  business,  industry, 
finance,  politics,  social  work,  education. — Editorial,  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  Bulletin. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  known  as  "good  citizens";  we  must 
be  good  for  something.  Our  greatest  problem  is  the  number 
of  intelligent  people  who  are  morally  unemployed. — Bishop 
Ernest  M.  Stires,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Our  business  traditions,  our  agricultural  traditions,  even 
our  labor  traditions,  are  still  constantly  blinding  us  to  the 
basic  facts  of  our  human  relations  and  human  responsibilities 
in  this  machine  age. — Edward  A.  Filene,  Boston. 

An  honest  worker  will  always  be  less  revolutionary  than 
a  left-wing  theoretician  in  advance  of  a  specific  crisis  and  mor< 
revolutionary  than  a  right-wing  theoretician  in  a  specific  criti- 
cal situation. — Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  Christian  Century. 

When  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  slum  firetrap  we  call  it  an 
act  of  God.  ...  It  is  time  that  we  stopped  blaming  God  for 
catastrophes  caused  by  our  own  stupidity  and  selfishness. — 
Langdon  W.  Post,  New  York  City,  Housing  Authority. 

Social  workers  who  have  been  trained  in  relief  work  for 
many  years,  are  the  logical  persons  to  administer  public  relief 
just  as  army  officers  trained  in  peace  must  carry  on  in  war- 
time.— Oswald  Knauth,  relief  administrator,  New  York  City. 

If  property  rights  were  to  be  made  to  depend  upon  such 
farcical  technicalities  as  is  the  life,  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  the  citizen,  such  law  would  be  torn  up  root  and  branch. — 
E.  B.  Mayes,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  Society.  • 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  people  in  New  York  City 
are  able  to  make  any  use  of  the  things  that  can  be  found  only 
in  a  city  of  this  sort;  the  other  9S  percent  would  be  better 
off  in  every  way  if  they  could  live  in  a  smaller  city  or  in  the 
country. — Prof.  Lyman  Bryson,  Columbia  University. 

Let  us  not  be  so  naive  as  to  assume  that  with  the  utmost 
effort  on  our  part  to  deal  with  individual  problem  children,  or 
to  improve  community  conditions,  we  can  radically  reduce 
delinquency  without  first  improving  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
millions  who  stumble  along  in  a  vale  of  insecurity,  dread  and 
despair. — Prof.  Sheldon  Glueck,  Harvard  University  Law  School. 
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The  War  for  the  Wage 


By  NELS  ANDERSON 


THE  new  Work  Relief  Act  authorizes  the  President  to 
spend  $4,880,000,000  to  put  3,500,000  unemployed 
wage  earners  to  work  on  public  projects.  In  spite  of 
these  huge  figures  the  unemployment  and  relief  problem  is 
bigger  still.  In  December,  1934,  relief-receiving  families 
numbered  5,063,000  and  when  dependents  are  added,  the 
roll  expands  to  about  20,000,000  persons.  Approximately 
half  of  the  $4  billion  appropriation  must  be  spent  for  ma- 
terials. It  is  expected  that  if  the  Federal  Government  can 
employ  3,500,000  workers  on  public  projects,  business  will 
gain  courage  and  another  3,500,000  will  be  hired  by  private 
industry.  If  that  happens  a  big  hole  will  be  made  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  If  it  doesn't  happen  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  make  other  provision  for  more  than  three 
million  workers  now  on  relief  including  share  croppers, 
farm  hands,  part-time  workers  and  additional  workers  in 
certain  families  that  will  share  in  the  work  program.  The 
idea  is  that  $4  billion  is  enough  to  prime  the  pumps  so  that 
private  employment  will  take  care  of  the  labor  market.  The 
various  and  sundry  claims  not  met  by  the  public  works 
appropriation  will  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  $880  million 
set  aside  for  relief. 

It  is  quite  generally  accepted  that  the  wage  earners  to 
be  put  on  public  projects  will  not  do  competitive  work. 
Opposed  to  that  pledge  to  avoid  competition  is  the  promise 
that  the  unemployed  will  have  work  according  to  their 
training  and  experience,  lest  they  lose  the  skills  they  will 
need  when  real  employment  is  available.  The  two  objectives 
are  mutually  contradictory;  if  the  unemployed  are  assigned 
to  non-competitive  projects,  it  must  be  outside  the  province 
of  normal  creative  work;  and  if  usefully  employed  their 
labor  is  unavoidably  competitive. 

This  dilemma  of  public  works  is  a  logical  result  of  unem- 
ployment in  a  competitive  labor  market.  The  unemployed 
on  relief  represent  a  cross-section  of  all  the  crafts  and  occu- 
pations, of  all  degrees  of  competence  and  inefficiency.  On 


the  other  hand,  there  is  a  corresponding  segment  of  employed 
or  partially  employed  workers  not  on  relief  for  every  class 
and  craft  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  workers  on 
relief  want  jobs  just  as  much  as  the  employed  want  security 
in  their  jobs.  If  any  other  jobs  show  up,  the  unemployed 
who  have  sacrificed  to  keep  off  the  relief  rolls,  want  first 
chance.  Private  industry  is  concerned  in  the  use  of  this  or 
any  other  labor  only  to  produce  for  profit.  The  typical  in- 
dustrialist prefers  the  dole  to  any  use  of  the  unemployed  in 
competition. 

EVER  in  human  history,  except  to  promote  war,  has  a 
nation  embarked  on  so  gigantic  a  work-making  program. 
Were  this  army  for  war  rather  than  work,  competition 
would  not  be  so  conspicuously  a  problem.  Everyone  would 
be  busy.  Industry  would  boom — until  the  army  returned. 
But  the  work  army  is  mobilized  to  build  houses  and  bridges 
rather  than  destroy  them.  It  will  dig  ditches,  not  trenches, 
make  roads,  plant  trees,  conduct  research  and  so  through 
a  wide  gamut  of  public  projects  serve  the  country,  always 
avoiding  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

A  classification  of  3,485,000  of  the  workers  now  on  relief 
breaks  down  into  these  groups: 

Manufacturing,   building   and  mechanical  industries  1,549,000 

Domestic   and   personal   service 649,400 

Transportation    and    communication 393,600 

Trade    and   business 315,800 

Clerical,    professional,    and    public    service 277,200 

Agricultural  workers   in   towns 183,100 

Mining   and   other   extractive    industries 1 16,900 

In  each  of  the  above  groups  are  many  specialized  workers. 
Consider  522,500  industrial  operatives,  112,700  laundry 
workers,  61,800  coal  miners,  47,500  waiters,  19,800  barbers 
and  the  many  kinds  of  white-collar  workers.  Approximately 
a  million  of  those  listed  above  are  women.  Consider  fitting 
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them   all   into   the   available   construction   and   dirt-moving 
projects. 

The  government  assumes  responsibility  for  salvaging 
labor  to  keep  surplus  workers  off  the  labor  market  until 
business  can  take  up  the  slack.  The  policy  parallels  that  of 
buying  surplus  wheat  or  cotton  and  keeping  it  off  the  mar- 
ket until  demand  overtakes  supply.  Trouble  starts  as  soon 
as  the  government  tries  to  do  something  practical  with  the 
surplus,  as  for  example  when  it  was  thought  a  good  plan  to 
convert  cotton  into  bedding  for  the  unemployed.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  public  works  formula  can  use  the 
surplus  of  labor  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  off  the  com- 
petitive market.  To  date,  with  the  most  conscientious  efforts, 
FERA  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  such  competition.  These 
competitive  issues  sometimes  involve  employers  in  private 
industry,  or  they  may  be  issues  between  these .  employers 
and  their  workers,  or  between  union  and  non-union  workers, 
or  between  company  unions  and  the  regular  unions.  The 
biggest  all-around  struggle  now  is  that  between  employed 
workers  and  private  employers,  with  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed caught  in  the  middle. 

'  I  "•  HE  problem  of  working  the  unemployed  without  giving 
them  real  jobs  and  of  salvaging  their  labor  without  put- 
ting them  in  competition  with  privately  employed  labor,  com- 
plicates the  whole  program.  The  several  weeks  that  the 
work-relief  bill  was  before  the  Senate  were  not  occupied 
with  the  issue  of  competition,  but  with  the  wage  issue, 
particularly  the  effect  of  relief  rates  on  private  industry. 
Organized  labor  was  strong  for  the  prevailing  wage.  There 
were  other  influences,  not  so  outspoken  but  more  powerful, 
in  favor  of  paying  less  than  the  prevailing  wage.  The  old 
fight  that  raged  under  the  Civil  Works  Administration  and 
later  under  the  Works  Division  of  FERA  was  brought 
from  the  correspondence  files  to  the  front  page. 

The  war  for  the  wage  began  in  November,  1933,  when 
PWA  transferred  $400  million  of  its  funds  which  formed 
the  working  capital  of  CWA  to  employ  temporarily  4,000,- 
000  workers.  The  agreed-upon  CWA  wage  scales  were 
paid.  In  the  South,  common  labor  received  40  cents  an 
hour,  skilled  labor  $1.00.  In  the  central  zone  of  states  the 
respective  rates  were  45  cents  and  $1.10;  in  the  northern 
zone  50  cents  and  $1.20.  If  in  any  locality  prevailing  rates, 
set  by  custom  or  collective  bargaining,  were  higher,  the 
higher  rates  were  paid.  This  policy  was  a  victory  for  labor, 
especially  organized  labor;  the  enforcement  was  another 
matter. 

CWA  encountered  ample  resistance.  In  most  small  towns 
and  rural  communities  CWA  scales  were  much  higher  than 
prevailing  rates.  Employers  protested  and  in  many  communi- 
ties lower  rates  were  paid  in  spite  of  the  rules ;  or  the  rules 
were  circumvented,  as  when  skilled  workers  were  paid 
semi-skilled  or  even  common-labor  rates.  From  industry  in 
many  places,  from  a  considerable  group  of  contractors,  and 
from  agriculturalists  generally,  the  protests  gathered,  but 
the  wage-rate  policy  was  maintained  until  CWA  was  re- 
placed by  the  Work  Division  of  FERA,  when  the  policy  was 
adopted  of  paying  the  prevailing  wage  for  the  occupation 
and  locality.  Employers  praised  the  change,  but  organized 
labor  branded  it  a  sellout. 

It  was,  however,  merely  an  expression  of  the  FERA 
policy  of  neutrality  on  labor  issues.  An  effort  was  made  to 
maintain  a  minimum  rate  of  thirty  cents  an  hour  on  all 
Work  Division  projects,  as  a  means  of  pegging  the  American 
rural  standard  of  living  above  the  depression  level.  Em- 


ployer resistance  was  not  to  be  abated  by  such  high  sounding 
arguments,  any  more  than  trade  union  opposition  is  plac- 
ated when  less  than  union  rates  are  paid.  Employers  say, 
"Relief  rates  have  no  influence  on  rates  in  private  employ- 
ment. We  only  want  lower  rates  so  the  unemployed  will  not 
be  encouraged  to  remain  on  relief  eating  up  the  taxpayers' 
money." 

Labor  answers  with  the  charge  that  relief  rates  will 
influence  wages  in  private  employment.  Labor  leaders  say, 
"If  that  were  not  true  why  do  the  employers  howl  if  they 
think  relief  rates  are  hurting  their  business?  If  high  rates 
on  relief  jobs  hurt  their  business,  that  is  only  saying  that 
low  rates  help  their  business." 

Precisely  to  avoid  unfairness  to  employers  or  workers  in 
private  industry,  the  Relief  Administration  adopted  the 
policy  of  paying  the  prevailing  rates  for  the  locality  and 
occupation,  retaining  the  minimum  of  thirty  cents  an  hour. 
On  November  19,  1934,  the  minimum  was  abandoned. 
Again  employers  were  happy  and  again  labor  protested. 
Overnight,  rates  on  work  relief  in  rural  localities  fell  to 
prevailing  levels,  to  fifteen  cents,  twelve  cents  and  even  ten 
cents  an  hour.  In  some  places  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
two  income  earners  in  a  family  to  work  out  the  relief  budget. 

To  insure  the  prevailing  rate  the  Relief  Administration 
established  community  wage  committees  composed  of  three 
members,  representing  labor,  business,  and  the  local  relief 
administration,  to  find  the  facts  about  local  rates  for  the 
kinds  of  labor  used  on  work  projects.  The  idea  has  not 
worked  out  so  well.  Employer  and  worker  representatives 
cannot  find  a  middle  ground.  The  traditions  of  collective 
bargaining  commit  each  side  to  higgling  and  maneuvering 
for  advantage.  If  organized  labor  in  the  local  community 
is  strong  the  rates  will  be  high.  If  the  business  man  dom- 
inates the  committee,  rates  are  more  than  likely  to  be  low. 
The  see-saw  conferences  usually  result  in  arbitrary  rates 
instead  of  prevailing  ones.  (See  page  176.) 

The  facts  would  probably  justify  the  claim  that  wages 
in  private  employment  are  influenced  by  the  rates  on  work 
relief.  It  would  be  hard  to  justify  or  to  deny  the  other  claim 
that  higher  wages  or  even  prevailing  rates  will  operate  to 
keep  the  unemployed  on  the  relief  rolls.  In  practically  every 
community  are  to  be  found  unemployed  leagues,  councils 
or  alliances.  At  least  three  of  these  organizations  claim  a 
million  members  each.  They  are  loud  in  their  demands  for 
work,  but  for  work  at  living  wages.  They  demand  relief 
only  until  real  jobs  can  be  provided. 


on  the  job  want  wages  and  employment  se- 
curity. They  join  hands  with  employers  at  any  move  of 
the  work-relief  program  in  their  direction  ;  and  this  is  to  be 
expected,  for  the  army  of  3,500,000  unemployed  on  public 
pay  is  a  threat  to  any  industry  or  field  of  labor.  Employed 
workers  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  public  works  to  un- 
dermine prevailing  rates  or  to  crowd  their  crafts  with  the 
unemployed.  Employers  resist  any  part  of  a  work  program 
that  deprives  them  of  orders  or  contracts,  or  any  move 
that  will  complicate  their  labor  relations.  Labor  wants 
the  closed  shop,  which  is  virtually  job  monopoly  for  the 
unions  involved  ;  employers  want  the  gate  open  to  all  comers, 
union  and  non-union.  If  organized  workers  had  their  way, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  work  any  but  union  members  on 
public  projects.  To  them,  it  is  no  answer  when  a  public-works 
administrator  replies  that  union  membership  cannot  take 
precedence  over  citizenship  and  need. 

Denying  organized  labor  the  closed  shop  is  quite  in  line 
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with  the  government's  policy  of  neutrality  in  labor  rela- 
tions. Employers  approve,  calling  it  the  American  way  of 
handling  labor  problems.  If  a  strike  is  called,  or  if  an  em- 
ployer locks  out  his  workers,  these  unemployed  workers 
turn  to  relief  and  public  work.  Employers  protest  that  this 
is  no  way  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money.  Labor  approves, 
calling  the  practice  both  neutral  and  American.  Strikers 
were  given  relief  and  work  according  to  their  needs,  as  any 
other  unemployed  persons,  in  mill  or  mine  strikes  in  Ala- 
bama; at  Harriman,  Tenn. ;  in  the  strike  of  aluminum 
workers  in  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania;  in  the  general 
textile  strike;  in  the  Pacific  Coast  general  strike;  the  sea- 
man's strike  in  Baltimore,  and  various  other  disputes,  in- 
cluding the  recent  Colt  Arms  affair  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Whether  the  government  denies  the  closed  shop,  which  is 
advantageous  to  the  employers,  or  extends  relief  to  needy 
strikers,  which  gives  labor  the  break,  it  becomes  a  party  to 
a  conflict  in  private  industry. 

While  the  textile  strike  was  in  progress  and  the  relief 
issue  very  much  in  the  press,  some  of  the  states  were  parties 
to  the  conflict  in  another  way.  Troopers  were  called  out  to 
protect  property  and  to  protect  non-union  workers  on  the 
job.  This  was  on  the  principle  that  the  jobs  were  there  and 
willing  workers  should  be  safeguarded  in  their  right  to 
accept  them.  Relief  was  given  on  the  principle  that  a  labor 
dispute  existed,  that  until  the  matter  had  been  adjusted  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  unemployed  were 
entitled  to  relief.  To  deny  relief  would  be  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  strike,  which  is  not  the  function  of  a  public  works 
or  relief  agency,  although  private  charity  might  normally 
withhold  such  aid. 

rT~<  HE  pledge  to  keep  the  army  of  the  unemployed  out  of 
*  competition  is  directly  a  pledge  to  business ;  indirectly,  a 
pledge  to  employed  labor.  If  this  labor  is  used  on  construc- 
tion on  day's  wages,  as  most  of  it  must  be,  the  contractors 
protest.  Building  by  contract  is  an  American  method.  In 
an  open  labor  market  with  free  competition  and  no  political 
interference  this  is  the  most  efficient  way  of  getting  big  jobs 
done.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  use  a  maximum  of  relief 
labor  under  a  contract-letting  procedure.  Relief  labor  is  not 
usually  as  efficient  as  non-relief  labor  on  a  dollar  basis,  yet 
the  public  work  program  assumes  the  responsibility  of  sal- 
vaging it.  The  private  employer  may  discharge  inefficient 
labor;  the  engineers  and  supervisors  of  the  public  project 
cannot  discharge  willing  workers  if  they  are  merely  inef- 
ficient. 

Private  business  wants  a  sizable  line  of  cheap  labor  al- 
ways available  just  around  the  corner.  Surplus  labor  dis- 
turbs private  industry  not  at  all  unless  the  products  of  such 
a  labor  pool  compete  with  the  products  of  industry.  Private 
enterprise  wants  to  exclude  any  and  all  competitors.  For 
example,  the  federal  government  suddenly  finds  itself  in 
possession  of  an  unprecedented  quantity  of  hides  when  there 
are  on  the  relief  rolls  twenty  million  needy  clients,  most  of 
them  as  short  of  shoes  as  the  government  is  long  on  hides. 
Here  is  ample  material,  ample  labor  to  do  the  work,  plenty 
of  feet  to  wear  the  shoes,  and  the  factories  running  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time.  But  the  shoes  are  not  made.  The  story 
is  repeated  in  relation  to  furniture,  mattresses,  sheets.  The 
unemployed  may  not  make  these  things  for  themselves,  if 
by  so  doing  they  encroach  upon  private  enterprise. 

Behind  this  opposition  is  the  outspoken  fear  that  produc- 
tion for  use  would  lead  to  socialism,  undermine  business,  put 
people  out  of  work,  turn  back  the  wheels  of  progress.  The 


claim  is  also  made  that  if  let  alone  the  unemployed  will 
eventually  find  work  and  eventually  they  will  buy  these 
products  of  industry.  To  all  these  claims  and  charges  there 
is  no  answer  in  the  light  of  American  experience.  We  do 
not  know  that  production  for  use  will  lead  to  socialism. 
Some  think  it  would  be  a  defense  against  communism  that 
might  result  from  the  bogging  down  of  the  present  system 
of  production  unsupported  by  adequate  distribution.  We  do 
not  know  that  production  for  use  would  put  people  out  of 
work  and  undermine  business.  Some  think  it  is  one  way  to 
save  the  face  and  purse  of  the  present  system  of  production 
for  profit. 

N  labor's  demand  to  exclude  the  unemployed  from  labor- 
market  competition,  there  is  much  to  be  said.  Public 
works  policy  and  practice  may  operate  to  the  damage  of  cer- 
tain fields  of  labor.  The  building  crafts,  for  example,  have  a 
great  deal  at  stake,  much  more  than  is  generally  realized 
by  relief  officials  and  lay  leaders.  The  work  program  offers 
more  for  carpenters  and  painters  than  for  cabinet  makers, 
paper-hangers,  machinists,  and  engineers.  Masons  and  brick- 
layers do  get  projects,  but  little  is  provided  for  moulders, 
weavers,  printers  and  hundreds  of  factory  skills.  Local  ad- 
ministrators and  work  supervisors  are,  therefore,  tempted 
to  crowd  workers  into  the  crafts  for  which  work  is  most 
easily  provided. 

Keeping  the  unemployed  out  of  competition  to  serve  the 
demands  of  either  organized  labor  or  business  would  only 
lead  to  other  complications.  Assume  that  all  these  workers 
of  every  class  and  skill  are  put  on  non-competitive  public 
projects  producing  national  wealth  but  doing  nothing  for 
themselves;  how  long  can  that  continue?  Will  it  end  when 
business  gains  confidence  and  comes  around  the  corner  to 
take  up  the  lag  in  the  labor  market?  When  business  comes 
around  the  corner  will  it  pick  up  all  the  unemployed;  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  as  well  as  the  many  already  re- 
jected by  the  private  labor  market?  If  business  does  not  do 
what  is  assumed,  is  there  danger  of  over  spending  on  these 
so-called  non-competitive  public  projects;  of  building  too 
much  for  the  public  and  too  little  for  the  unemployed ;  of 
making  roads,  crossings  and  airports  while  the  workers  con- 
tinue to  have  a  housing  shortage,  too  little  to  wear,  too  few 
comforts  and  a  diminishing  variety  of  food? 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  middle  ground  between  the  ex- 
treme demands  on  all  sides.  Anything  less  than  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  or  the  benefits  will  increase  the 
hardships  of  the  unemployed,  though  it  may  put  off  for  the 
rest  of  society  the  final  day  of  reckoning.  But  ultimately 
the  bill  will  be  presented — and  must  be  paid. 


Anderson  -will  write  in  July  Sur- 
vey Graphic  on  the  leagues  and  coun- 
cils organized  by  the  unemployed,  and  on 
the  implications  of  their  growing  demand 
for  work  at  living  wages,  and  for  adequate 
relief  until  real  jobs  are  provided.  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Survey,  is  now  serving  as 
an  adviser  on  labor  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration. 


Child  Care,  Public  and  Private 

By  C.  C.  CARSTENS 

Director,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc. 


THE  development  of  public  relief  to  families  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  so  marked  that  the 
impression  has  gone  forth  'that  children's  work 
is  also  going  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact  work  for  children 
has  been  for  many  years  part  of  the  American  public  wel- 
fare program.  All  states  have  public  provision  for  delin- 
quent boys  and  girls,  and  for  mentally  defective  children. 
Some  cities  and  counties  have  supplementary  institutions 
for  such  children  under  public  control  and  management.  A 
few  states,  Idaho  and  Louisiana  for  example,  still  limit  their 
provision  to  these  types  of  service. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  one  or  another  department  has 
had  in  many  states  the  responsibility  of  licensing  and  super- 
vising the  various  private  agencies  and,  in  many  instances, 
of  providing  direct  care  for  children  who  are  homeless  or 
totally  destitute,  or  whose  homes  are  so  unsuitable  that  they 
must  be  temporarily  or  permanently  removed  for  their  own 
protection.  In  these  states  a  variety  of  governmental  services 
are  found ;  either  state  schools  or  homes  for  dependent 
children,  as  in  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin ;  county 
homes,  as  in  Connecticut,  Indiana  and  Ohio;  or  county  child- 
welfare  boards,  as  in  Minnesota,  Alabama  and  Wisconsin. 
Since  1911  forty-five  states  have  authorized  the  granting  of 
mothers'  aid-  from  public  funds  for  the  support  of  children 
in  their  own  homes.  This  was  the  largest  extension  of  public 
service  in  the  history  of  child  care  and  was  revolutionary 
in  its  effect. 

The  fact  that  new  state  departments  of  public  welfare 
are  being  established  mainly  to  administer  relief  and  to  render 
other  family  services  makes  important  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  already  exists  in  the  children's  field,  so  that  the 
services  for  families  and  for  individual  children  may  all  be 
drawn  into  one  well-coordinated  program. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  literature  on  child  welfare  was  replete 
with  a  discussion  of  the  state  versus  the  county  plan  for  child 
care.  It  was  finally  accepted  that  the  state  program,  as  first 
expressed  in  the  State  Public  School  at  Coldwater,  Mich., 
had  the  better  of  the  argument,  and  eighteen  other  states 
mostly  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  adopted  Michigan's 
program. 

With  slight  modifications  this  plan,  by  which  dependent 
and  neglected  children  were  committed  by  the  courts  to  the 
various  institutions,  still  obtains  in  all  of  these  central  states. 
Theoretically  the  institutions  were  to  be  receiving  homes 
and  children  were  to  be  placed  out  from  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible  either  for  adoption  or  in  free  homes.  No  plan  seemed 
more  feasible,  more  economical  or  more  likely  to  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  children.  The  check  upon  families  inclined 
to  unload  their  children  upon  the  state  was  presumed  to  be 
automatic,  since  children  were  in  most  instances  to  be  taken 
so  far  away  from  their  homes  that  those  who  could  be  cared 
for  through  the  parents'  or  relatives'  resources  would  prob- 
ably not  be  committed. 

But  times  have  changed  and  with  them  methods  in  social 
work  for  children.  Not  as  many  free  homes  are  available 
as  formerly,  and  those  that  are  available  expect  more  work 
from  the  children.  A  change  has  also  come  over  the  public 
in  its  attitude  toward  a  community's  responsibility  to  its 


dependent  children.  They  must  now  attend  school  at  least 
until  fourteen  years  of  age  and  often  until  sixteen,  their 
health  must  be  better  looked  after,  and  fewer  hours  of  work 
are  countenanced. 

With  the  emphasis  that  now  obtains  on  preserving  family 
life  for  children  and  returning  them  to  their  kin  as  soon  as 
the  home  is  once  more  able  to  do  its  part,  sending  children 
long  distances  has  come  to  be  an  obstacle  rather  than  a  help. 
It  is  one  of  the  ironies  in  the  history  of  social  work 
that  county  care  which  a  generation  ago  was  warmly  con- 
demned is  now  warmly  approved.  County  welfare  or  child- 
welfare  boards  and  even  the  county  homes  are  now  recog- 
nized as  more  serviceable  because  they  are  in  a  position  to 
give  care  to  dependent  and  neglected  children  near  their  own 
homes,  where  the  kinship  ties  can  be  preserved,  and  where, 
by  a  careful  examination  in  each  particular  case,  commit- 
ment may  often  be  avoided. 

State  departments  of  public  welfare,  under  whatever  des- 
ignation, with  their  respective  administrative  units,  find 
ready  for  them  in  a  number  of  the  states,  Minnesota  and 
Alabama  for  instance,  county  child-welfare  boards  that  have 
been  functioning  for  many  years  and  that  recently  have  been 
found  peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  distribution  of  relief. 
Where  such  public  organization  exists  there  are  slight  ob- 
stacles for  the  development  of  a  well-coordinated  program, 
consisting  of  a  state  department  of  public  welfare  with  a 
division  of  child  care  and  with  local  public  welfare  units, 
usually  one  in  each  county,  which  would  in  the  more  popu- 
lous counties  also  have  divisions  of  child  care. 

OTATES  without  county  child  welfare  boards  would  find  it 
^  advantageous  to  develop  such  mechanisms  for  providing 
service  to  individual  children.  Where  state  homes  or  schools 
for  dependent  children  exist  the  problem  is  somewhat  more 
complicated.  Since  these  institutions  have  in  large  measure 
failed  of  their  purpose,  having  generally  grown  to  large  size 
and  ceased  to  be  merely  receiving  homes,  a  new  program  must 
be  developed.  The  county  welfare  board  with  special  service 
for  children  should  usually  be  the  agency  turned  to  when 
commitment  is  necessary,  with  the  hope  that  by  means  of 
family  aid  and  service,  foster  care  will  be  brief  and  the  child 
may  be  soon  returned  to  his  own  family  or  to  relatives. 

If,  however,  after  reasonable  effort  it  is  found  that  the 
child's  care  away  from  home  must  be  permanent,  it  should 
be  possible  to  transfer  him  without  further  court  action  to 
the  state  home,  if  such  exists,  for  temporary  shelter  and 
further  acquaintanceship,  in  the  expectation  that  a  boarding 
home  or  a  suitable  free  home  with  or  without  adoption  may 
be  found  for  him.  This  plan  would  make  it  necessary  for 
the  state  home  to  become  a  unit  in  the  program,  the  receiv- 
ing station  for  the  division  of  child  care  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare. 

Such  procedure  of  decentralization  would  revolutionize  the 
program  of  child  care  in  many  states.  Most  of  the  care  would 
be  provided  near  at  hand  where  preventive  and  reconstruc- 
tive work  could  be  undertaken  with  the  family.  Only  when 
complete  separation  was  absolutely  necessary  would  children 
be  given  state  care.  Furthermore,  the  local  community 
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ously  undertake  temporary  care.  When  a  child  is  committed 
to  a  public  agency  for  temporary  care  he  is  likely  to  remain 
longer  than  if  he  were  in  private  care.  Private  agencies 
also  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  obtain  more  gen- 
erous refunds  from  father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt  or  friend 
than  public  agencies  are  apt  to  get  even  under  court  order. 
Case  loads  of  almost  all  public  agencies  for  children  are 
still  very  high.  Even  in  some  of  the  best  organized  depart- 
ments 100  to  150  children  are  under  the  supervision  of  one 
person.  But  work  with  problem  children,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  of  the  behavior  type,  requires  small,  controlled 
case  loads  and  therefore  falls  naturally  into  the  hands  of 
private  agencies  which  can  hold  the  case  load  to  a  maximum 
of  35  or  40.  Although  visitors  in  public  agencies  could  do 
this  work  if  given  small  case  loads,  the  practical  situation 
calls  for  private  service. 

In  most  states  public  monies  cannot  be  obtained  for  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  except  in  narrow  areas  of 
service.  The  private  agency  is  more  flexible  than  the  public 
agency,  limited  as  it  is  by  law,  and  can  undertake  the  experi- 
mental work  which  must  always  go  ahead  of  any  extension  of 
the  public  program. 

But  the  private  agency  has  still  another  function  to  per- 
form. It  has  as  a  rule  many  direct  contacts  with  the  citizens 
of  the  community.  Its  board  of  directors,  with  their  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  good  child  care,  may  become 
the  interpreters  of  those  principles  and  a  force  to  influence 
public  opinion  to  raise  standards  in  all  child  care. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  and  in  a  number  of  states,  public 
service  to  dependent  children  is  limited  to  payments  to  private 
child-caring  institutions,  either  in  lump  sums  or  on  a  per  cap- 
ita basis.  The  per  capita  plan  is  clearly  the  more  satisfac- 
tory. But  experience  indicates  that  it  encourages  the  com- 
mitment of  dependent  children  for  whom  at  best  inadequate 
payment  is  made  to  the  institution  from  public  funds.  Money 
for  the  care  of  children  who  are  not  public  wards  is  thus 
absorbed  and  a  satisfactory  program  for  private  care  is  rarely 
developed. 

It  is  clear  that  child  care  has  been  going  public  for  many 
years.  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  has  a  long  way  to  go  yet 
before  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  will  not  need  the  private 
agency  side  by  side  with  the  public,  functioning  together  in 
the  interest  of  the  child  and  of  society. 


Divorcing  Work  and  Relief 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 
Director,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


A  CCOUNTS  of  the  aldermanic  investigation  of  relief 
f-\  in  New  York  City  raise  in  one  reader's  mind  at  least 
-*-  -*-  the  question  whether  the  punishment  which  the  wel- 
fare department  had  to  take  was  not  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  morbid  anastomosis  that  exists  in  our  relief  system 
between  work  and  direct  relief.  This  involvement  and  inter- 
twining of  two  unlike  things  has  resulted  in  social  workers 
being  required  to  assume  responsibility  for  undertakings 
which  were  outside  their  particular  field  of  competence; 
and  to  bear  criticism  directed  at  themselves  and  their  pro- 
fession for  conditions  which  they  had  no  power  to  affect. 

We  may  recall  that  Captain  John  Smith  once  legislated 
for  the  colonists  of  Virginia  that  "he  who  will  not  work 


may  not  eat."  That,  however,  was  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
when  the  labor  of  men's  hands  was  a  prime  necessity,  not  a 
glut  on  the  market.  The  persistence  of  this  idea  in  the 
ethical  code  of  our  nation  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  moral 
concepts,  once  entangled  with  economic  conditions,  persist 
in  surviving  after  those  conditions  have  completely  changed. 
As  a  result,  we  have  often  set  up  work  programs  the  under- 
lying idea  of  which  was  punitive.  We  have  spent  time  and 
energy  in  disciplining  the  few  disorganized  individuals  who 
do  not  want  to  work;  and  let  them  bulk  larger  in  our 
public  discussions  and  in  our  press  than  the  vast  majority 
who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a  job. 

Furthermore,  the  belief  that  work  relief  and  direct  relief 
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should  be  managed  by  the  same  authority  seems  very  deeply 
ingrained  in  our  thinking.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
we  accept  without  examination. 

But  the  more  one  studies  the  operation  of  large-scale 
works  relief  projects,  the  less  satisfactory  do  they  seem  as 
an  expression  of  the  methods  and  the  motives  of  social  work. 
Some  serious  challenges  have  appeared  in  recent  months  to 
this  faith  of  ours  in  regard  to  work.  Richard  A.  Lester  of 
Princeton  University,  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy 
for  August,  1934,  describes  the  substitution  of  relief  work 
for  real  work  found  in  twelve  New  Jersey  municipalities: 

Under  work-for-relief,  the  client  was  given  relief  accord- 
ing to  his  family  needs  and  was  asked,  after  receiving  a  cer- 
tain total  of  provisions,  to  do  some  useful  public  work  in  re- 
turn. .  .  .  The  drain  on  public  funds  was  no  greater  than  if 
the  relief  recipients  had  not  been  asked  to  work;  yet  from  all 
indications  a  number  of  communities,  some  very  wealthy  ones, 
halved  and  even  eliminated  certain  items  in  their  budgets  (such 
as  garbage  and  snow  removal,  street  repair,  the  upkeep  of 
public  buildings,  and  so  on,)  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  use 
work-for-relief  labor  instead  of  paying  wages  to  those  nor- 
mally hired  to  perform  such  work.  .  .  . 

H.  M.  Cassidy  in  his  book,  Unemployment  and  Relief 
in  Ontario,  gives  it  as  his  considered  opinion  that: 
...  in  some  cases  it  would  have  been  more  economical  to 
have  distributed  the  amount  paid  out  in  relief  wages  as  direct 
relief,  and  to  have  provided  for  the  construction  of  civic 
works.  .  .  as  they  were  needed,  by  ordinary  methods. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  professors,  not  of  practical 
work-relief  administrators?  Listen,  then  to  Roger  Evans, 
who  set  up  and  ran  the  enormous  privately-financed  work- 
relief  program  of  the  Lloyd  Committee  in  Philadelphia: 

Relief  is  as  necessary  as  work  is  desirable,  but  conditioning 
one  on  the  other  leads  only  into  a  deepening  morass  and  de- 
feats our  purpose  by  complicating,  enlarging  and  perpetuating 
the  very  relief  problem  that  we  need  to  simplify  and  reduce. 

And  finally,  I  am  permitted  to  quote  the  conclusions  on 
the  subject  reached  by  the  Committee  on  Current  Relief 
Problems  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
but  not  yet  accepted  by  the  Association's  Division  on  Gov- 
ernnment  and  Social  Work. 

"We  would  emphasize  that  public  works  be  kept  entirely 
separate  from  any  idea  of  relief.  Persons  to  be  employed 
on  public  works  should  be  selected  and  placed  by  public 
employment  bureaus  on  the  basis  of  competency,  not  lack 
of  income.  .  .  . 

"Wages  should  be  paid  out  of  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  not  out  of  relief  funds.  Persons  assigned  to  public 
works  should  work  full  time  for  an  agreed  wage  not  related 
to  their  individual  budgetary  needs.  They  should  be  regular 
employees  of  whatever  unit  of  government  is  in  charge  of 
the  work,  and  should  be  protected  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  laws.  Any  persons  employed  on  public  works 
who  are  unable  to  meet  ordinary  or  extraordinary  needs  of 
their  families  out  of  wages,  should  have  the  same  recourse 
to  the  remedial  agencies,  public  and  private,  in  their  com- 
munities as  would  the  employes  of  private  industry. 

"The  manifest  shortcomings  of  a  plan  which  relates  work 
opportunities  to  need  make  us  reluctant  to  endorse  it  as  a 
continuing  method  of  unemployment  relief.  We  believe  it 
impossible  so  to  organize  a  general  program  of  work  relief 
that  it  will  not  lessen  opportunities  at  some  point  for  regular 
employment,  or  so  to  set  wage  scales  paid  to  relief  recipi- 
ents that  it  will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  industrial 
wages. 

"Relief    administrators   should    see    that    all    employable 


clients  are  registered  at  public  employment  agencies,  and 
will  be  justified  in  stressing  their  need  for  employment  and 
in  taking  whatever  means  possible  to  see  that  they  are  not 
unfairly  discriminated  against  in  assignment  to  public  works 
and  other  work  opportunities.  .  .  .  [These]  relief  authori- 
ties should,  [however,]  resist  attempts  to  make  them  respon- 
sible for  investigating  the  needs  of  persons  who  apply  solely 
for  work.  .  .  .  The  public  mind  should  be  disabused  of  the 
idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  for  relief  in  order  to  get 
a  chance  to  work. 

"For  those  excluded  from  the  public  works  program  by 
reason  of  age  or  handicap,  who  must  be  cared  for  by  direct 
relief,  a  variety  of  projects  can  be  developed,  closely  tied 
in  with  the  relief  program  and  serving  definite  ends  in  the 
development  of  the  client's  potentialities.  Example  of  these 
are  centers  for  the  vocational  training  of  juveniles,  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  handicapped,  and  farm  colonies  for  men- 
tally defective  or  superannuated  persons. 

"The  support  of  persons  cared  for  through  such  enter- 
prises should  be  met  as  relief.  .  .  and  should  not  be  dis 
guised  as  wages.  .  .  but  persons  promoted  to  supervisor 
full-time  positions  should  be  paid  wages  and  carried  on  the 
administrative  payroll.  The  products  should  be  absorbed  by 
those  on  relief,  and  not  be  placed  on  the  market;  nor  should 
such  enterprises  be  required  to  be  self-supporting  or  to  meet 
ordinary  industrial  costs  of  production.  .  .  . 

"There  will  remain  a  group  of  average  citizens,  capable 
of  work  if  their  particular  jobs  can  be  found.  .  .  [who]  will 
have  to  be  cared  for  by  relief  during  such  part  of  the  next 
few  years  as  they  are  unable  to  earn  or  ineligible  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  .  .  .  For  them,  there  remains  the  area, 
capable  of  infinite  expansion  by  relief  authorities,  of  non- 
remunerative  activity  such  as  recreation  and  leisure-time 
activities,  the  cultivation  of  latent  manual  and  cultural  apti- 
tudes, subsistence  gardening,  and  associations  for  cooperative 
and  self-help  and  community  improvement.  .  .  . 

"Participation  in  such  activities  must  be  voluntary,  else 
they  sink  to  the  level  of  work-for-relief.  Only  persuasion, 
not  threats,  must  be  employed  to  induce  human  beings  to 
undertake  work  for  its  own  sake  and  for  their  satisfaction. 

Boiled  down  to  essentials,  the  belief  of  this  group  of 
social  workers  seems  to  be  that  work  relief,  as  we  have  seen 
it  practised  in  this  country  for  the  last  four  years,  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  They  would  like  to  see  work-for- 
relief  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  constructive  sheltered 
occupations  and  educational  activities  in  which  wages  were 
not  paid,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  relief  authorities. 
Client  participation  in  these  enterprises  would  be  voluntary 
and  secured  at  the  utmost  by  persuasion  and  explanation, 
never  by  coercion.  Work-for-relief  would  be  transformed 
into  genuine  public  works,  in  the  administration  of  which 
relief  authorities  would  take  no  hand.  Between  the  relief 
authority  and  the  works  authority  should  be  interposed  a 
strong  system  of  public  employment  exchanges,  bearing  alone 
the  responsibility  of  choice  of  those  to  be  assigned  to  public 
works  from  among  the  names  submitted  by  the  relief  author- 
ity as  being  in  need  of  such  employment.  Each  tub,  the 
Committee  evidently  feels,  should  stand  on  its  own  bottom, 
the  works  authority  getting  whatever  popular  credit  or 
criticism  its  performance  earns  for  it,  and  the  public  employ- 
ment service  answering  any  public  demands  as  to  why  indi- 
viduals have  or  have  not  been  assigned  to  public  works. 
The  relief  authority  would  then  be  left  with  its  own  proper 
area  to  manage,  subject  only  to  the  griefs  inherent  in  trying 
to  do  a  relief  job  well. 


New  Deals  for  Nurses 

III.  In  Private  Duty 
By  ELLA  BEST,  R.N. 

Associate  Director,  American  Nurses'  Association 

RS.  HARRY  FERGUSON,  R.N.,  chairman  of  point  with  statements  from  patients  and  from  doctors  pres- 
the  Nursing  Bureau  Committee  of  the  District  ent  at  the  meeting  who  had  experience  in  using  the  services 
Association  of  the  State  Nurses'  Association,  is  of  three  rested,  alert  and  efficient  nurses, 
entertaining  at  tea  HARRIET  BLACKSTONE,  president  of  the  One  of  our  good  friends,  Dr.  Gresham,  was  most  help- 
District  Nurses'  Association ;  MADGE  HARPER,  chairman  of  ful  in  explaining  our  aim  to  the  members  of  the  County 
the  District  Private  Duty  Section  and  HELEN  PHILLIPS,  Medical  Society  as  an  effort  to  improve  care  of  the  patient 
director  of  the  local  nursing  bureau.  The  occasion  is  an  through  a  shorter  working  day  for  the  nurse.  You  remem- 
informal  conference  on  the  progress  of  the  eight-hour  plan  ber  Dr.  Gresham  was  chosen  by  the  County  Medical  Society 
for  private  duty  nurses  and  on  the  work  of  the  nursing  as  its  representative  on  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee 


M 


bureau. 


of  the  Nursing  Bureau. 


Miss  HARPER  reports  enthusiastically:  One  more  hospital  Miss  BLACKSTONE:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  private  duty 

has  adopted  the  eight-hour  program  for  private  duty  nurses,  nurses  have  been  very  effective  in  starting  the  eight-hour 

The  satisfying  thing  about  this  acceptance  is  that  by  agree-  program. 

ment  of  the  hospital  board  of  trustees,  the  medical  staff,  the  Miss  HARPER:  Thank  you,  Miss  Blackstone;  we  have  been 

director  of  nursing  service  and  the  private  duty  nurses,  the  helped  a  great  deal  by  the  assistance  of  the  board  of  direc- 


plan  has  been  adopted  for  six  months  on  the  "exclusive 
basis."  This  means  that  during  the  trial  period  there  will 
be  no  12-hour  or  20-hour  duty  for  private  duty  nurses  in 


tors  of  this  district  of  the  State  Nurses'  Association. 

But  we  still  have  one  most  difficult  problem.  The  direc- 
tor of  nursing  service  of  the  Blank  Hospital  has  refused  to 


that  hospital.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  way  of  trying  talk  with  members  of  our  committee  on  the  eight-hour 
the  plan,  since  on  an  experimental  basis  there  will  be  a  schedule.  That  is  a  hospital  in  which  care  of  the  patients 
chance  to  observe  problems,  if  any,  from  the  standpoint  of  is  left  entirely  to  student  nurses,  with  little  or  no  super- 
patient,  hospital,  doctor  and  nurse.  A  growing  number  of  vision.  There  are  no  graduate  staff-nurses  on  duty,  and  the 
nurses  are  generously  sharing  work  with  other  nurses  and  school  has  accepted  more  student  nurses  during  the  past  two 
hospital  executives  are  willing  to  give  up  the  revenue  ob-  years  than  ever  before.  We  all  know  how  a  situation  like 


tained  from  patients  for  the  nurses'  board. 


this  contributes  to  the  problem  of  unemployed,  poorly  pre- 


MRS.   FERGUSON:   Do  the  doctors  in  general  approve  the      pared  nurses  in  this  community.  The  Blank  Hospital  even 


eight-hour  plan  ? 


refused  to  accept  the  service  of  graduate  nurses  on  CWS 


Miss  HARPER:  The  discussion  was  entirely  friendly  at  last      projects;  the  director  of  nursing  service  said  she  "did  not 
week's  meeting  of  the  County  Medical  Society.  We  were     want  to  be  bothered  with  them." 

MRS.  FERGUSON:  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  about  it? 

Miss  HARPER:  We  are  trying  to  help  the  graduates  of  this 


prepared   to  answer  questions  because  we  had  studied  the 
loan  folder  of  the  American  Nurses'  Association,  Economic 

Aspects  of  Nursing  with  Specific  Reference  to  the  Eight-  school  by  giving  them  facts  such  as  those  included  in  the 

Hour  Day.  This  folder  includes  articles  from  directors  of  final    report    of    the    Committee    on    Grading   of    Nursing 

nursing  in  hospitals  which  are  using  the  eight-hour  schedule,  Schools,  Nursing  Schools  Today  and  Tomorrow  (National 

and  a  list  of  447  hospitals  in  the  United  States  where  the  League  of  Nursing  Education,   50  West  50  Street,   New 

plan  is  under  way  on  either  the  "optional"  or  "exclusive"  York,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.)  We  hope  eventually  to  arrange  a 

basis.  We  also  had  copies  of  the  Resume  of  the  Progress  of  conference  with  the  hospital  trustees,  the  medical  staff  and 

the  Eight-Hour  Day  for  Private  Duty  Nurses,  containing  the  director  of  nursing  service,  and  to  help  in  a  process  of 

the  resolution  on  the  eight-hour  day  adopted  by  the  Amer-  gradual  education  so  that  the  patients  in  this  hospital  will 

ican  Nurses'  Association  House  of  Delegates  in  April  1934,  receive  better  nursing  care  and  the  nurses  will  be  better 


to  distribute  to  physicians. 

As  you  know,  the  president  of  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety had  invited  us  to  attend  that  open  forum  meeting,  and 


prepared. 

We  need  to  get  over  to  all  the  nurses  and  to  the  public 
the  broad  concepts  in  community  planning  for  nursing  that 


the  fact  that  the  eight-hour  plan  has  been  so  successful  in      we  have  been  able  to  develop  in  recent  years  in  cooperation 


the  hospital  where  he  is 
chief  of  staff  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the 
cordial  and  understand- 
ing manner  with  which 
we  were  received.  One 
physician  said  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  and  his  patients 
to  adjust  to  so  many 
nurses.  We  met  that 


1-TOW  wheels  of  progress  for  private-duty  nurses 
are  geared  through  their  national,  state  and 
district  nursing  associations  and  by  the  cooperation 
of  all  of  these  with  other  professional,  lay  and  com- 
munity groups  is  the  subject  of  this  third  and  last 
article  in  a  series  on  New  Deals  for  Nurses. 
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with  the  other  national 
nursing  organizations, 
perhaps  especially 
through  the  relief  and 
work-relief  projects.  I 
have  in  mind,  for  ex- 
ample, the  statement 
made  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  ANA  in 
August  1933,  pointing 
out  that  while  arbitrary 
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limitation  of  hours  by  law  violated  the  spirit  of  nursing — as 
the  patient's  comfort  is  the  first  consideration — and  could  not 
be  considered  in  disaster  relief  or  other  emergencies,  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  48-hour  week  for  nurses  is  an  aim  desirable 
for  patients  and  nurses  alike.  That  same  spirit  was  shown  in 
the  active  participation  of  the  ANA  in  relief  projects,  in 
which  initiative  by  nurse  associations,  qualified  supervision 
and  professional  qualifications  were  all  emphasized  as  need- 
ful for  the  protection  of  both  the  public  and  the  nurse. 
MRS.  FERGUSON:  By  the  way,  Miss  Harper,  if  you  need  help 
in  approaching  the  Women's  Club  on  the  subject  of  the  eight- 
hour  plan  for  nurses,  I  am  sure  that  my  neighbor  Mrs. 
Judson  Pratt  will  be  glad  to  arrange  to  have  one  of  your 
committee  speak  at  a  meeting.  Mrs.  Pratt  has  just  returned 
from  the  hospital  and  had  the  service  of  three  nurses  on 
an  eight-hour  schedule.  She  had  had  earlier  experience  in 
the  hospital  with  nurses  on  twelve-  or  twenty-hour  schedules 
and  so  has  a  good  basis  for  comparing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  two  plans.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
public  realizes  that  in  most  cases  the  eight-hour  program 
does  not  mean  additional  expense  to  the  patient.  Mrs.  Pratt 
appreciated  the  fact  that  she  did  not  have  to  pay  the  hospital 
for  the  nurses'  meals. 

Miss  BLACK.STONE:  What  are  the  latest  reports  from  the 
Nursing  Bureau,  Miss  Phillips? 

Miss  PHILLIPS:  Our  placement  service  is  becoming  more 
widely  known  and  used.  In  1934  there  was  an  increase  of 
138  percent  over  1933  in  the  number  of  nurses  placed.  Calls 
for  private  duty  nurses  increased  154  percent  and  the  num- 
ber of  calls  filled  increased  76  percent.  About  a  quarter  of 
those  we  did  not  fill  stipulated  "special  preferences"  of  nurses 
or  employers. 

Because  the  Bureau  is  called  upon  increasingly  to  supply 
nurses  for  psychiatric,  convalescent  and  chronic  patients,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  gain  information  about  other  than 
strictly  nursing  abilities  of  nurses. 


We  have  been  analyzing  the  calls  which  have  come  to  the 
Bureau  for  non-professional  registrants — so-called  "practical 
nurses,"  "attendants"  and  "undergraduates."  If  we  find  that 
such  requests  are  due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  cannot 
afford  a  professional  nurse  and  that  he  really  needs  the  serv- 
ice of  a  graduate  nurse,  we  make  every  effort  to  obtain  one 
for  him. 

Our  records  compare  favorably  with  the  information  which 
appears  each  month   in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
under  the  heading  What  Registries  are  Doing. 
Miss  BLACKSTONE:  What  are  we  doing  to  keep  the  public 
in  touch  with  us? 

Miss  PHILLIPS:  Our  local  radio  station  has  given  us  some 
time  during  the  past  few  months  to  tell  how  the  Nursing 
Bureau  is  attempting  to  find  just  the  right  nurse  for  the 
patient.  We  have  had  many  questions  from  listeners-in.  We 
also  have  had  valuable  assistance  in  our  community-service 
program  from  lay  and  medical  advisory  committees.  Our  lay 
advisory  committee  has  helped  to  prepare  publicity  material 
describing  the  service  of  the  Bureau,  and  has  been  generous 
in  placing  cars  at  our  disposal  to  enable  us  to  make  frequent 
calls  on  hospital  executives  as  well  as  on  patients  and  physi- 
cians who  have  been  served  by  the  Bureau. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
private  duty  nurses.  They  come  into  the  Bureau  more  fre- 
quently to  discuss  using  their  new  leisure  hours.  Many  of 
them  are  taking  extension  courses  at  the  university. 

Miss  Harper  tells  me  that  the  Private  Duty  Section  is 
talking  about  organizing  a  study  club.  Now  that  most  of  our 
hospitals  have  adopted  the  shorter  hours  there  is  time  for 
nurses  to  learn  something  of  national  affairs,  including  state 
and  federal  legislation,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  our  own 
profession. 

Miss  BLACKSTONE:  Good  idea,  Miss  Harper.  You  can  count 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  district  and  state  nurses' 
associations  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  you. 


Understanding  the  Rank-and-Filers 

By  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


Do  the  members  of  the  rank  and  file  in  social  work  really 
want  a  different  social  order  or  a  larger  place  in  the  sun? 

This  group  is  now  on  the  outside  looking  in,  a  strategic 
place  for  critics.  But  have  they  what  it  takes  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  large  administrative  responsibility?  If  not,  does  this 
limit  them  to  nuisance  value? 

Are  they  really  expressing  worker  (client')  identification 
or  employer  antagonism?  Are  they  not  clinging  to  a  profes- 
sional distinction? 

If  there  is  a  strong  public  reaction  against  the  present 
relief  program  and  social  workers,  how  will  this  group  take 
the  beating? 

ANOTHER'S   sincerity  or   lack  of   it  can   seldom  be 
proved  by  direct  evidence.  However,  circumstantial 
evidence  can  be  important  and  is  important,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  case  of  the  social  workers  who  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  rank-and-file.  Many  of  them  are  doing 
what  only  an  occasional  old-line  social  worker  has  done  in 
the  past  fifteen  years:  In  a  critical  situation  they  are  risking 
their  jobs,   their  professional  standing,  possible  increase  in 
salary,  promotion,  in  other  words  their  professional,  which 
means  their  economic,  security.  Further,  many  if  not  most 


of  them  are  sacrificing  recreational  time  for  study  and  de- 
voting other  free  time  to  work  that  can  promise  them  no 
reward  either  in  money  or  professional  prestige. 

I  doubt  if  the  old-line  social  worker  can  realize  how  deeply 
the  questions  of  clinging  to  a  professional  distinction,  standing 
the  gaff  of  large  administrative  responsibility,  or  taking  the 
beating  of  a  public  reaction  against  social  workers  cut  into 
the  differences  between  old-line  and  rank-and-file.  One  who 
does  realize  will  have  the  answer  to  the  present  situation. 

The  old-line  social  worker  considers  her  profession  a  dis- 
tinction, which  can  mean  only  something  apart;  something 
different  from  something  else.  That  something  else  is  her 
client  and  the  mass  of  people  generally.  By  virtue  of  her 
education,  culture  and  special  training  she  is  on  a  different 
level ;  she  has  made  a  struggle  to  reach  this  level ;  and  she 
was  conscious  of  "level"  while  she  was  making  the  effort. 
From  her  position  she  can  help  those  who  are  in  distress, 
not,  to  be  sure,  condescendingly  but  understandingly,  pro- 
fessionally; in  a  friendly  way,  of  course,  but  with  a  dignity 
that  marks  her  as  a  professional. 

I  doubt  if  the  rank-and-file  consider  the  profession  of 
social  work  a  distinction.  I  have  an  idea  they  consider  it 
something  of  a  humiliation ;  that  they  would  like  to  see  an 
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.  WILLIAMS  here  takes  up  the  ques- 
tions  which,  in  the  May  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  concluded  the  first  half  of  his 
analysis  of  the  rank-and-file  cleavage  in  so- 
cial work — from  the  angle  of  a  former  social 
worker  who  himself  challenges  the  philoso- 
phy and  program  of  the  "old-liners"  and  the 
social  order  in  which  they  work. 


end  to  it,  at  least  in  its  present  form.  A  social  work  that 
was  engaged  in  the  social  instruction  of  those  socially  con- 
fused and  unadjusted  because  of  lack  of  understanding  would 
be  attractive  to  them,  I  believe,  but  not  the  giving  of  relief 
or  the  "adjustment"  of  individuals  to  bitter  social  conditions, 
leaving  them  in  the  end  helpless  in  their  situation  because 
they  are  as  unclear  as  before  as  to  the  social  factors  in  their 
situation. 

The  rank-and-file  social  worker  finds  herself  trained  as 
a  social  worker.  Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  she,  too, 
desired  to  be  one  of  those  apart  from  the  mass,  a  profes- 
sional. She  sees  the  value,  indeed  in  the  present  situation 
the  need,  for  work  in  the  field  and  she  therefore  is  willing 
to  continue,  but  not  because  of  feeling  of  distinction. 

The  old-line  social  worker  finds  that  an  executive  indeed 
must  stand  a  lot  of  gaff.  Ability  to  take  punishment,  courage 
to  make  unpopular  decisions,  strength  to  stand  to  a  policy, 
ability  to  keep  things  on  an  even  keel,  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  executive.  This  has  condensed  itself  into  a  com- 
mon phrase,  "Ability  to  say  'No.'  "  Difficulty  that  makes 
exceptional  character  necessary  is  considered  inherent  in  ad- 
ministrative work.  Is  this  difficulty  inherent  in  administra- 
tion or  merely  in  the  type  of  administration  with  which  we 
are  familiar? 

One  question  will  throw  light  upon  the  point  raised  about 
administration  and  also  upon  the  question  raised  earlier  as 
to  why  executives  are  excluded  from  rank-and-file  organiza- 
tions. When  we  say  that  an  administrator  must  have  ability 
to  take  punishment,  whose  punishment  do  we  mean — from 
the  board  or  from  the  clients  and  staff?  When  we  say  the 
executive  must  have  the  strength  to  make  unpopular  deci- 
sions— unpopular  to  whom?  Ability  to  stand  by  a  policy — 
whose  policy?  Ability  to  say  "no" — to  whom,  to  the  board 
or  to  clients  and  staff? 

A  social  worker  who  now  occupies  an  executive  position 
still  considers  herself  a  social  worker.  She  is  putting  in 
longer,  harder  hours  for  her  clients  then  she  ever  did  as  a 
case  worker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  she  is  working 
for  her  clients  under  a  certain  condition,  a  condition  which 
she  has  accepted.  What  will  be  done  in  her  organization 
will  not  be  determined  by  the  objective  need  of  the  situa- 
tion but  by  the  decision  of  a  board  who  will  say  that  they 
have  done  all  that  they  possibily  can  or  that  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  of  them.  The  work  of  the  executive  is  per- 
mitted under  a  condition  of  loyalty  to  the  board,  its  decisions 
and  policies.  The  board  is  not  made  up  of  clients,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  clients  or  of  representatives  of  the  group  to 
which  clients  belong,  but  of  successful,  "socially-minded" 
individuals  whose  interests  in  the  client  are  entirely  humani- 
tarian (therefore  limited)  and  whose  interest  in  budgets  is 
personal  (and  therefore  unlimited).  The  executive  has  placed 
herself  in  an  impossible  position.  Perhaps  without  ever  real- 
izing it  she  has  split  her  allegiance.  She  will  now  become 


reasonable,  her  youthful  hot  fervor  will  cool  as  her  respon- 
sibilities (to  whom?)  show  her  the  impracticability  and  im- 
possibility of  many  things  that  before  had  seemed  practicable 
and  possible.  It  will  not  be  to  the  board  she  will  say  "No" 
but  to  the  clients  and  staff.  She  has  identified  herself  with 
the  board,  which  may  disturb  her  mind  as  a  social  worker 
but  will  add  to  her  prestige  as  a  professional.  All  this  has 
seemed  quite  right  and  reasonable  until  recently. 

The  rank-and-file  social  workers  are  clearer  about  this. 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
having  to  stand  such  "gaff."  They  do  not  believe  one  can 
be  for  client  and  for  board  at  the  same  time.  And  their  rea- 
son for  so  believing  is  not  a  sentimental  one  but  a  social 
one.  I  do  not  believe  that,  except  for  strategic  reasons,  they 
would  accept  administrative  positions  at  the  present  time. 
And  should  they  accept  them  (unless  it  were  an  individual 
sell-out)  there  would  be  no  division  of  allegiance.  The  pun- 
ishment they  would  receive  would  be  from  the  board,  not 
from  client  and  staff,  and  the  "Ability  to  say  'No'  "  would 
be  to  the  board  and  not  to  the  client  and  staff.  Thus  far 
they  have  been  able  to  stand  that  kind  of  "gaff"  pretty  well. 
But  such  would  not  be  their  idea  of  administration.  They 
have  what  will  seem  to  many  a  curious  concept  of  admin- 
istration, a  concept  in  which  client,  worker,  board  are  all  the 
same  thing,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  all  identified  with  and  a 
part  of  a  process  toward  a  single  social  goal. 

If  there  is  a  public  reaction  against  social  workers  will 
the  rank-and-file  be  able  to  take  the  beating?  No,  they  will 
not  take  any  beating.  If  there  is  to  be  any  beating  they  will 
be  on  the  other  end  of  the  stick.  They  hold  no  brief  for 
social  work  in  its  present  form  and  not  being  sentimentalists 
they  would  not  see  any  reason  for  baring  their  backs. 

What  is  at  the  root  of  their  emotionally  antagonistic  atti- 
tude toward  old-line  social  workers  and  the  AASW  in  par- 
ticular? How  valid  is  the  basis  of  their  rebellion? 

The  root  of  the  antagonism  is  simple.  And  as  has  been 
pointed  out  it  is  intellectual  rather  than  emotional.  The  old- 
line  social  workers  say,  "We  are  for  This,  That  and  the 
Other."  The  rank-and-file  social  worker  replies,  "And  so 
are  we."  "But,"  says  the  old-line  social  worker,  "while  we 
are  for  these  things  we  recognize  that  conditions  being  as 
they  are  progress  toward  them  will  have  to  be  step  by  step 
and  as  we  can."  To  which  the  rank-and-file  replies,  "We 
do  not  accept  these  conditions.  We  mean  exactly  what  we 
say,  'We  are  for  these  things';  we  consider  them  not  of 
secondary  or  tertiary  importance  but  of  primary  importance 
and  minimal.  So  thoroughly  do  we  hold  them  to  be  primary 
that  our  effort  will  be  against  whatever  stands  in  the  way." 

r  I  ''HIS  is  the  difference  and  it  is  sharp.  The  old-line  social 
workers  mean  what  they  say,  but  with  many  reservations. 
The  rank-and-file  mean  exactly  what  they  say  and  with  no 
reservations.  The  loyalties  of  old-line  social  workers  are 
divided  and  subdivided  until  they  are  on  the  point  of  jitters, 
not  knowing  just  what  their  position  is.  The  loyalties  of 
the  rank-and-file  are  so  undivided  as  to  give  them  a  punch 
that  is  disconcerting.  The  old-line  social  worker  falls  back 
on  a  "philosophy  of  life,"  every  element  of  which  has  been 
brought  into  question.  The  rank-and-file  worker  has  a  social 
philosophy  that  at  least  gives  him  assurance. 

How  is  the  situation  to  be  met?  How  are  the  old-line  ex- 
ecutives to  handle  these  rank-and-filers?  Can  it  be  accom- 
plished by  a  conciliatory  attitude,  a  "sympathetic  but.  .  ." 
attitude?  Are  the  differences  reconcilable? 

The   differences  are   reconcilable — but  on   terms   all   too 
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obvious  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  differences. 
The  old-line  social  workers  will  have  to  answer  for  them- 
selves :  Do  we  really  mean  what  we  say  ?  How  much  do  we 
mean  what  we  say?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  reservations 
we  make?  In  the  light  of  our  avowed  objects,  how  valid 
are  they?  What  is  the  social  significance,  the  social  implica- 
tion of  these  reservations?  What  do  they  imply  as  to  oui 
social  attitude?  What  is  the  personal  significance  of  these 
reservations?  What  do  they  imply?  What  are  the  economic 
and  social  forces  that  have  created  for  my  clients  the  sit- 
uation in  which  they  now  find  themselves?  Have  I  a  pro- 
gram based  on  an  understanding  of  these  forces  to  meet  this 
situation?  With  what  am  I  aligned? 

T  J  QW  far  and  why  was  such  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  social 
•*-  -*•    work  inevitable? 

Would  it  have  developed  without  the  depression  and  at- 
tendant relief  organization? 

Was  there  any  stage  in  development  when  the  AASW 
could  have  scotched,  controlled,  guided? 

Assuming  the  survival  of  social  work  as  we  know  it,  what 
lasting  influence  can  be  expected? 

When  one  group  of  individuals  begins  to  think  while 
another  group  goes  ahead  with  its  routine  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  split.  (How  to  change  elements  in  the  routine  is 
not  considered  "thinking"  as  used  here.)  The  routine  of  the 
old-line  social  worker  is  based  on  thinking  done  fifteen  or 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  The  activities  of  the  rank-and- 
file  are  based  upon  thinking  done  under  present  conditions. 
It  was  inevitable  that  some  fresh  thinking,  a  searching  be- 
hind large  words  and  generalities,  an  investigation  below 
the  social  surface  would  come  sooner  or  later  in  an  effort 
to  find  forces  that  would  more  adequately  explain  certain 
constant  surface  manifestations.  The  depression  has  accel- 
erated this  searching  but  it  was  surely  inevitable.  The  split 
was  inevitable,  too,  for  there  must  always  be  a  split  when 
one  group  starts  to  investigate  while  another  group  occupies 
its  time  by  being  disturbed  by  the  investigation.  If  two 
groups  have  been  busy  with  investigation  and  have  come 
fresh  from  their  investigations  with  different  data  and  points 
of  view,  then  there  can  be  discussion  and  reinvestigation. 
But  where  one  group  has  stood  pat  and  been  annoyed  there 
is  no  basis  for  discussion  and  there  can  be  but  one  outcome. 

It  made  no  difference  that  some  social-work  leaders  of 
the  early  1920's  stood  pat  on  their  social- work  techniques 
and  were  seriously  annoyed  by  the  newly  appearing  psychi- 
atric social  workers.  The  psychiatric  social  workers  had  gone 
deeper  into  certain  situations  than  had  these  leaders.  The 
facts  were  with  them.  That  was  enough.  The  outcome  lay 
in  this  situation  and  it  was  of  no  importance,  except  to 
themselves,  whether  or  not  these  leaders  looked  into  the 
matter,  or  what  their  personal  feelings,  even  "convictions" 
were.  The  present  situation  is  not  dissimilar.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  whether  or  not  we  like  the  rank-and-filer,  or  how 
we  will  get  on  with  him,  but  what  is  the  social  material  he 
thinks  he  has,  on  what  is  his  social  philosophy  based,  how 
adequate  is  that  social  philosophy  in  explaining  the  present 
confused  social  situation,  and  what  confidence  can  we  have 
in  the  social  program  he  has  constructed  on  the  basis  of  this 
social  philosophy?  Shocking  as  it  may  be,  we  may  yet  have 
to  go  to  school  to  the  rank-and-filer. 

We  cannot  assume  that  social  work  will  survive  as  we 
know  it.  If  the  rank-and-filer  is  right  it  certainly  will  not. 
Certain  techniques  necessary  and  applicable  under  any  con- 
ditions will  survive,  but  these  will  be  relegated  to  the  posi- 


tion of  techniques,  an  important  part  of  a  much  larger  whole. 

Probably  the  most  charitable  attitude  of  the  rank-and- 
filer  toward  the  old-line  social  workers  is  that  we  are  dumb, 
that  we  have  no  conception  of  what  it  all  is  about.  This  is 
annoying,  but  the  question  is,  are  we  dumb?  What  sort  of 
a  conception  have  we  as  to  what  it  all  is  about?  We  are 
annoyed  almost  to  the  point  of  emotional  upset  by  the  lack 
of  respect  shown  by  the  rank-and-filers,  by  their  lack  of  con- 
sideration, courtesy,  reasonableness  and  ordinary  fairness,  by 
their  general  aggressiveness ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
far  as  we  are  aware  we  are  living  in  a  peace-time  while 
they  are  living  in  a  war-time.  War  has  little  regard  for  "neu- 
trals" (who  are  never  neutral)  and  none  for  the  social 
amenities. 

Beneath  the  social  level  of  social  work  techniques  the 
rank-and-file  social  worker  believes  he  finds  forces  at  work 
that  will  nullify  any  technique  that  might  be  devised.  He 
therefore  is  little  interested  in  techniques,  but  has  gone  to 
war  against  those  forces  which  he  believes  responsible  for 
the  conditions  that  make  "social  work"  necessary.  He  knows 
the  strength  of  these  forces.  He  knows  the  danger  involved 
in  attempting  to  grapple  with  them.  His  role  is  dictated  by 
the  circumstances  and  it  is  not  that  of  the  "gentleman"  or 
of  the  friendly,  cooperative  colleague  but  of  the  ruthless, 
if  necessary,  challenger  of  the  integrity,  or  wit,  or  both  of 
the  social  worker. 

A  Boontoggler  Sets  New  York  Right 

VX7HEN  "boondoggle"  was  a  headline  word,  and  contro- 
'  versy  as  to  its  origin  and  meaning  only  less  bitter  than 
controversy  over  "boondoggling"  as  a  "project,"  a  Survey 
staff  member  insisted  that  she  had  heard  the  word  used  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  chore  boy  on  the  mid-western  farm 
where  she  spent  her  childhood  summers.  She  remembered  as 
the  chief  example  of  this  pre-War  boondoggling  the  braided 
belts  the  young  man  made  of  strips  cut  from  worn  canvas 
grain  sacks.  Hurt  by  the  unconcealed  skepticism  of  her  asso- 
ciates, she  wrote  the  ex-chore  boy,  now  a  substantial  farmer, 
who  replies,  correcting  the  effete  New  York  spelling  of  the 
word,  defining  it  and  giving  its  origin : 

....  Now  about  this  matter  you  rite  me  for,  of  corse  I 
remmember  them  belts  and  I  mak  them  still  somtimes.  But 
if  you  will  ixkuse  me,  you  aint  spelt  that  word  rite  because 
it  is  boontoggle  and  not  spelt  with  a  D  like  you  rite  it  and 
like  it  is  in  that  paper.  And  this  is  how  it  is  for  I  lernt  it  of 
old  Joe  S.  Have  you  forgot  him  ?  He  was  a  old  soljer,  a  Reb, 
and  he  homstedded  what  you  wud  call  the  M.  farm.  Joe 
shoed  me  how  to  make  them  belts  and  owther  things.  He 
called  all  them  handey  things  boontoggles,  but  by  rites  a 
boontoggle  is  3  straps  fixed  to  hold  your  gun  to  your  hed 
so  you  have  your  hands  free  to  swim  and  this  is  why.  Its 
because  a  toggle,  thats  som  thing  you  fix  with  what  you  have 
and  may  be  it  looks  clumsey  but  it  works.  This  toggle  for 
a  gun  that  was  don  first  by  a  big  hunter  named  Dan  Boon 
and  owther  hunters  copyd  it  and  so  it  got  this  name  of  a 
boontoggle.  Old  Joe  lernd  it  wen  he  was  a  kid.  So  then 
people  got  karless  talking  abowt  it  and  a  boontoggle  is  anny 
thing  that  a  body  rigs  him  self  and  it  is  handey,  lik  a  sack 
belt  or  a  sad  iron  stand  made  with  a  horseshoe  or  sum  thing 
lik  that.  Dont  you  let  them  fool  you  that  anny  boy  scowt 
mad  it  up  because  old  Joe  was  the  one  that  tought  me  to 
mak  boontoggles  first.  He  wud  be  a  lot  more  than  100  if 
he  was  hear  now  and  he  got  that  name  wen  he  was  a  kid  back 
in  kentuckey.  You  can  put  them  rite  in  new  York. 


Too  Old  To  Change 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


"W 


ELL,  if  that's  you 
social  workers' 
idea  of  old-age 
assistance,  to  leave  a  sick  old 
woman  and  three  dogs  alone 
in  a  wreck  of  a  house  just  be- 
cause she  doesn't  want  to 
move  out.  ..." 

Miss  Bailey  gulped.  She 
had  so  gratefully  accepted  the 
"loan"  of  herself  to  the  new 
old-age  assistance  board  as  a 
vacation  from  the  pressures 
of  the  home-relief  division — 
yet  here  on  her  doorstep  was 
the  same  old  human  equation, 
complete  with  irate  citizen.  She  could  understand  his  irri- 
tation. The  old  house,  its  windows  broken,  its  roof  sagging, 
its  yard  a  tangle  of  weeds,  was  truly  a  neighborhood  eye- 
sore; the  mongrel  dogs  were  a  nuisance,  and  it  did  seem  in- 
human to  leave  old  Miss  Seldon — "old  witch"  the  jeering 
children  called  her — alone  there  now  that  her  legs  had 
given  out  and  she  could  no  longer  totter  around  and  take 
care  of  herself. 

"What  would  you  have  us  do,  Mr.  Thompson?  Carry 
her  out  by  main  force  kicking  and  screaming?  That  seems 
pretty  rough  treatment  for  a  woman  of  eighty." 

Mr.  Thompson  dodged  that  one,  but  was  sure  that  some- 
body ought  to  make  the  old  woman  see  reason — or  something. 

"And  you  think  we  haven't  tried?"  Miss  Bailey  turned 
the  pages  of  the  case  record.  "The  neighbors  have  tried, 
and  the  doctor,  and  the  minister;  the  visiting  nurse  tries  every 
time  she  goes  there  and  so  does  the  social  worker.  We've 
all  tried  for  three  months,  ever  since  she  took  to  her  bed. 
But  old  Miss  Seldon  has  lived  in  that  house  for  fifty  years; 
her  parents  died  there.  It  is  the  'roof  over  my  head'  that 
so  many  old  people  think  makes  them  safe.  She's  forgotten 
that  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  three  years  ago  and  that 
the  bank  has  let  her  stay  on  because  it  isn't  worth  while  to 
make  her  move." 

"But  the  old  woman  is  helpless.  The  neighbors  have  to 
look  out  for  her.  She  might  die  alone."  Mr.  Thompson 
was  far  from  persuaded. 

"She  might,  and  probably  much  more  peacefully  than  if 
she  were  dragged  off  to  a  hospital.  Indeed  all  she  asks  is 
to  be  let  die  in  her  own  home." 

"Her  own  home!"  from  a  less  dignified  person  than  Mr. 
Thompson  this  would  have  been  a  snort. 

"Absolutely,"  Miss  Bailey  had  found  what  she  was  look- 
ing for  in  the  record — a  letter  feebly  penciled  on  blue-lined 
paper.  "For  she  doesn't  see  that  house  as  we  see  it,  or  her- 
self either.  About  six  weeks  ago,  we  told  her  that  it  was 
possible  that  her  $30  a  month  old-age  allowance  would  not 
be  continued  unless  she  agreed  to  hospital  care.  It  was 
then  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt." 

"To  Mrs.  Roosevelt!" 

"Why  yes — they  all  do,  hundreds  of  the  old,  the  poor, 
the  infirm  write  her  their  troubles  with  the  most  complete 
faith  in  her  understanding  and  her  ability  to  do  something 


Miss  Bailey  Says  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  old-age  relief  is  not 
old-age  reform.  But  what  can  a  social 
worker  do,  for  instance,  when: 

A  ivoman  of  eighty  won't  leave  the  tumble- 
down house  she  calls  home  for  the  hospital  care 
she  badly  needs? 

An  old  woman  practically  starves  herself  to 
save  for  a  better  funeral  than  the  law  allows? 

A  half-senile  old  man,  five  years  in  the  City 
Home,  is  sure  he  could  live  his  own  life  outside 
if  he  could  just  get  an  allowance  of  $5  a  week? 


for  them.  We  get  these  letters 
constantly,  forwarded  from 
the  White  House.  And  very 
often  they  show  us  states  of 
mind  that  our  workers  in 
their  hurried  visits  could  not 
possibly  know.  Now  here's 
old  Miss  Seldon's  letter.  She 
tells  about  her  'ancestral 
home' — she  doesn't  realize  it's 
tumbling  down  and  is  no 
longer  hers — about  her  dogs, 
'all  I  have  left  to  love,'  about 
her  garden,  'with  the  roses  my 
mother  planted,'  and  about 
the  neighborhood  children — 
she  doesn't  know  they  jeer,  she  says  'The  children  would 
miss  me.'  And  must  her  home,  which  is  all  she  has  to  live 
for,  be  broken  up,  she  asks,  because  she  is  having  a  little 
spell  of  her  old  trouble  with  her  legs?" 

"And  I  suppose  Mrs.  Roosevelt  told  you  to  let  her  stay?" 
"Oh,  no.  It  was  Miss  Seldon  herself  by  this  letter  who 
made  us  realize  how  unimportant  physical  discomforts  are 
to  her  compared  to  the  emotional  satisfaction  of  being  in 
her  own  home.  She's  happy  lying  there  alone.  Surely  at  eighty 
she  might  be  allowed  to  make  the  choice." 

"But  the  house  is  an  eyesore  to  the  whole  neighborhood!" 

"Yes,   I  know,  and  the  community  has  its  rights.     But 

that  house  has  been  an  eyesore  for  a  good  many  years.  Surely 

the  neighbors  can  be  patient  just  a  little  longer.    She's  eighty. 

It  doesn't  seem  worth  while  to  try  to  change  her,  does  it?" 

AS  old-age  relief  takes  root  as  a  permanent  form  of  public 
•L\-  assistance  social  workers  in  increasing  numbers  are  being 
drawn  into  its  administration,  and  are  finding  in  it  new 
challenges  to  their  experience,  their  technique  and  their 
understanding.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  offer  of 
course  no  complications.  The  monthly  check,  its  very  reg- 
ularity carrying  a  sense  of  security,  enables  the  old  person 
to  hold  his  life  together  in  his  own  way.  The  principal 
function  of  the  social  worker  then  is  to  see  to  it  that  he  is 
not  exploited  and  does  not  suffer  for  lack  of  medical  care. 
But  just  when  the  work  begins  to  seem  relatively  simple 
along  comes  a  case  that  requires  such  insight  into  human 
motivation,  such  facility  of  interpretation  and  such  imagina- 
tive use  of  community  resources  that  the  best  case-work  skills 
are  none  too  good.  This  is  particularly  true,  say  experienced 
workers,  in  small  communities  where  the  tax-payer  thinks  the 
old-age  pension  should  be  an  instrument  for  reform. 

"I  sometimes  think  that  our  hardest  and  most  important 
job  is  interpreting  old  people  to  the  community  and  vice 
versa"  said  a  worker  in  an  up-state  New  York  county.  "The 
minute  an  old-age  allowance  comes  in  the  door  of  some  tar- 
paper  shack  the  community  becomes  very  concerned  about 
the  life  that  goes  on  there  though  it  has  probably  gone  on 
for  years  without  anyone  bothering  about  it.  We  have  a 
case,  old  Pete  Johnson  and  his  wife,  that  the  town  is  deter- 
mined shall  be  moved  out  of  their  terrible  tin-can  cabin  on 
the  river  bank.  But  the  Johnsons  are  perfectly  contented 
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where  they  are,  their  sole  fear  being  that  they  will  lose  the 
only  home  they've  known  for  years.  You  wouldn't  believe 
how  much  time  and  tact  it  has  taken  to  induce  them  to 
placate  the  community  by  cleaning  up  a  little  and  by  planting 
morning-glories  to  run  over  the  house  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  effort  it  has  been  to  persuade  the  townspeople  to 
leave  them  where  they  are  for  the  summer.  We'll  cross  next 
winter's  bridge  when  we  get  to  it.  There  is  no  real  com- 
munity interest  at  stake — the  danger  of  fire  or  infection  for 
instance — so  we  are  trying  to  go  slowly." 

The  greatest  anxiety  of  the  people  on  the  old-age  relief 
rolls,  greater  even  than  their  dread  of  an  institution,  is  their 
dread  of  pauper  burial.  In  fact  much  of  the  dread  of  an  in- 
stitution seems  to  spring  from  the  fear  that  it  leads  directly 
to  the  potter's  field. 

"The  hardships  and  deprivations  that  old  people  undergo 
to  hang  onto  money  for  a  decent  burial  are  beyond  belief," 
said  a  worker  in  an  eastern  state.  "Some  of  our  old  people 
have  no  funds  of  their  own  and  the  county  must  bury  them, 
but  most  of  them  have  accumulated  their  burial  money  in 
a  savings  bank  or  in  the  form  of  insurance.  The  state  has 
a  legal  claim  against  this  fund,  usually  small,  but  it  does 
not  press  it  while  the  old  person  lives.  After  his  death  the 
funeral  costs  are  a  first  charge  on  it.  In  this  state  a  maxi- 
mum of  $125  is  allowed;  it  is  more  in  some  states,  less  in 
others.  Whatever  is  left  reverts  to  the  state  as  reimburse- 
ment for  the  funds  expended  for  maintenance.  But  what 
a  time  we  have  making  an  old  person  understand  that  he 
can  trust  the  good  faith  of  the  state  in  this  transaction  and 
that  in  taking  from  the  state  the  means  to  go  on  living  he  is 
not  sacrificing  the — to  him — more  precious  assurance  of  dig- 
nified burial.  Young  workers  are,  we  find,  apt  to  be  impatient 
with  this  concern  of  the  aged  but  unless  they  can  accept  it 
they'll  find  they  have  a  lot  to  learn  in  this  work. 

"Our  allowances  are  of  course  budgeted  to  need,  taking 
into  account  any  contributions  from  relatives  and  so  on, 
but  sometimes  an  old  person  seems  to  think  he  needs  a  funeral 
more  than  the  things  we  think  he  needs.  We  have  a  case  now 
that  is  a  puzzler — an  old  woman  without  kith  or  kin  who 
came  to  us  from  a  little  church  society,  her  only  possession 
a  burial  insurance  of  $125,  exactly  what  this  state  allows 
in  exemption  of  assets  for  funeral  expenses.  But  it  seemed 
that  this  was  only  half  enough  for  the  ritualistic  funeral 
old  Mrs.  Tobey  had  set  her  heart  on.  And  do  you  know 
what  that  old  woman  did?  By  unbelievable  deprivations 
she  began  saving  out  of  her  allowance,  at  best  just  enough 
to.  keep  her  going,  to  get  that  $250  funeral.  We  knew  some- 
thing was  wrong — it  was  obvious  that  she  was  slowly  starv- 
ing— but  we  couldn't  put  a  finger  on  the  trouble. 

"Then,  when  she  had  her  additional  $125  in  hand,  the 
story  came  out.  And  was  she  proud  and  happy!  But  here 
is  the  point.  Under  our  rules  anything  she  possesses  above 
the  $125  burial  allowance  will  at  her  death  revert  to  the 
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state.  The  old  woman  believes  that  that  extra  $125  is  her 
own  money  as  much  as  her  burial  policy  because  she  all  but 
starved  to  get  it.  But  the  law  doesn't  see  it  that  way,  and 
no  one  living  could  make  her  understand.  To  tell  you  th 
truth  we  haven't  tried.  And  she  is  beginning  to  fatten  up." 

The  hope  that  old-age  pensions  would  empty  the  aln 
houses  and  shelters  of  their  old  folk  has  not  been  realized 
In  Massachusetts  the  population  of  the  town  infirmaries 
increasing  and  new  ones  are  being  built,  the  reason  being 
say  the  authorities,  that  while  the  allowances  keep  many 
people  out  of  institutions  they  also  uncover  many  cases 
a  kind  which  require  institutional  care  and  treatment.  Ir 
Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  states,  the  effort  to  get  old  men  on 
of  the  shelters  and  onto  allowances  has  been  balked  by  sue 
detailed  provisions  of  the  law  as  that  a  man  must  not  hav 
deserted  his  wife  within  fifteen  years  or  been  a  "professional" 
tramp  or  beggar  within  two  years.  A  quick  study  of  40C 
men  of  all  ages  in  a  city  shelter  when  the  Pennsylvania  lav 
went  into  effect  indicated  that  not  more  than  150  would 
be  found  eligible  for  allowances.  Yet  to  every  old  per 
in  an  institution  the  news  that  a  law  has  been  passed  hold 
out  infinite  hope  that  regardless  of  his  infirmities  he 
again  live  his  own  life. 

"A  BOUT  as  trying  a  task  as  we  have,"  said  a  worker  in 

state  where  old-age  relief  is  just  getting  into  its  stride, 
"is  to  make  some  worn-out  old  fellow  see  that  he  is  better 
off  in  the  City  Home  than  he  could  possibly  be  outside  on 
an  old-age  allowance.  Just  last  week  we  had  to  turn  down 
a  man — and  I  still  wish  we  had  worked  out  a  budget  for 
him  and  let  him  try.  He  was  so  certain  he  could  get  by 
if  he  had  even  $5  a  week.  Many's  the  week  before  he  came 
to  the  Home,  he  said,  when  he  hadn't  had  as  much.  But 
he  didn't  realize  that  in  five  years  senility  had  crept  up  on 
him,  and  that  his  spells  of  'blind  staggers'  came  oftener  than 
they  used  to.  It  certainly  wouldn't  have  been  sensible  to 
let  him  leave  the  home  and  yet  I  wish  we  had.  He  could 
always  have  come  back. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  old  men  who  leave  the 
Home  and  try  to  manage  on  an  allowance  do  come  back, 
especially  if  they  have  been  there  a  good  while.  They  find 
life  outside  confused  and  lonely;  they  come  back  for  com- 
panionship, for  someone  to  talk  to. 

"When  there  seems  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  old  man 
making  the  grade  on  his  own  we  give  him  a  chance  to  reopen 
his  old  contacts  and  to  see  what  arrangements  he  can  make 
before  the  institutional  bridge  is  burned.  We  make  it  as 
easy  as  we  can  for  him  to  go  and  easier  still  for  him  to  come 
back.  But  all  our  experience  indicates  that  it  is  the  very 
exceptional  person  past  seventy,  in  an  institution  for  several 
years,  who  can  pick  up  his  life  again  outside  on  the  terms 
that  his  infirmities  impose." 

As  experience  accumulates  in  the  administration  of  old- 
age  assistance,  relatively  new  in  America,  workers  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  the  fewer  controls  thrown  around 
the  old  people  the  better.  The  "government  pension"  as 
the  old  folk  invariably  call  it,  brings  to  most  of  them  the 
chance  to  build  a  little  nest  of  security  where  they  live  out 
their  lives  in  their  own  way.  "It  may  sometimes  seem  to 
us  a  pretty  poor  nest,"  say  the  workers,  "and  we  may  itch 
to  show  them  how  to  make  it  wider  and  brighter  and  better. 
But  if  they  are  satisfied  it  is  stupid  for  us  to  try  to  impose 
our  ideas.  It  would  serve  no  real  social  purpose.  The  most 
we  can  do  is  to  guard  the  peace  and  security  that  'govern- 
ment pensions'  have  brought  them." 


Next  month:  Kith  and  Kin  and  Nest-Eggs 


A"1  the  hour  when  Hull- 
House  was  hushed  for  the 
funeral  of  its  great  mis- 
tress, memorial  services  to  Miss 
Addams  were  held  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities.  On  a  green  slope  in 
Westchester  county,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  of  New  York  had  assembled 
for  their  spring  meeting,  John 
Dewey,  whose  association  goes 
back  to  the  early  days  on  Halsted 
Street,  spoke  of  her  "way  of  liv- 
ing" at  Hull-House  as  "a  compan- 
ionship which  has  extended  from 
the  neighborhood  to  the  world." 

These  were  but  among  the  first  of  the  tributes  and  the 
memorials  here  and  abroad  evoked  by  her  death  on  May  22. 
But  by  that  silvering  fortune  which  served  to  line  the  clouds 
that  overhung  her  human  quests,  she  had  herself,  less  than 
a  month  before,  shared  in  celebrating  in  Washington  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Women's  International  League. 
The  meeting  filled  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Willard  as  it 
had  never  been  filled  before  and  became,  if  you  will,  a  living 
memorial.  Miss  Addams  pushed  the  personal  tributes  aside — 
she  did  not  know  "any  such  person  as  described  here  tonight," 
and  with  humor  and  drive  threw  the  purpose  of  the  occasion 
forward.  It  was  a  matchless  play  of  her  gift  for  taking  the 
mystery  out  of  greatness  and  achievement  so  that  every  lis- 
tener could  grasp  what  impelled  her  and  how  they  might 
themselves  take  hold. 

There  were  other  long-time  peace  advocates  who  spoke: 
Mrs.  O'Day,  congresswoman  at  large  from  New  York,  pre- 
siding; Mrs.  Roosevelt  with  her  greetings;  but  the  program- 
makers  had  shown  imagination  by  drafting  four  speakers  who 
as  young  people,  like  so  many  another,  had  been  drawn  into 
the  orbit  of  Hull-House. 

One  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  signalizing  her 
public  services,  Mr.  Ickes  began: 

It  must  have  been  all  of  twenty-five  years  ago  that  a  tele- 
phone call  came  into  the  office  of  a  newly  fledged  lawyer  in  a 
Chicago  skyscraper  asking  him  if  he  would  attend  a  meeting 
that  afternoon  at  Hull-House.  A  young  Jewish  boy  had  been 
carried  away  dead  from  the  home  of  the  chief  of  police  and 
the  newspaper  headlines  were  screaming,  "Anarchist  plot  to  kill 
chief  of  police."  There  had  not  been  an  anarchist  plot  to  kill 
the  chief  of  police,  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  violent  death 
of  the  Jewish  youth.  Neither  was  there  any  doubt  after  the 
autopsy  that  he  had  been  shot  twice  from  in  front  and  twice 
from  behind. 

The  Jewish  section  of  the  West  Side  of  Chicago  was  in  a 
ferment  and  that  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  Jane  Addams  of 
Hull-House.  Her  experience  had  taught  her  that  anything  might 
happen  with  a  Jewish  boy  lying  dead  in  the  morgue,  with  police- 
men scurrying  about  to  build  up  a  justification,  searching  the 
premises  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  boy,  arresting  his  sister, 
and  holding  incommunicado  everyone  who  admitted  knowing 
him. 

So  Miss  Addams  had  called  a  few  of  us  together  for  counsel 
and  help.  Under  her  wise  and  understanding  guidance  the  situa- 
tion was  so  handled  that  calm  was  restored  among  the  com- 
patriots of  the  man  who  had  been  killed.  What  might  have 
developed  into  a  serious  riot,  with  bloodshed,  arrests  and  im- 
prisonments, ended  just  as  it  had  begun,  an  unexplained  and 
apparently  unjustified  murder  of  a  friendless  Jewish  boy  who, 
with  his  sister,  had  come  all  the  way  from  Russian  Poland  to 
find  peace  and  security  and  happiness  under  the  American  flag. 
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Another  speaker  was  a  young 
engineer  when  he  came  to  Hull- 
House;  now  president  of  a  great 
industry  founded  on  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Gerard  Swope  compared 
the  pioneers  who  "sallied  forth 
into  unknown  country"  to  Miss 
Addams'  settlement  on  the  city 
frontier,  social  experiments  taking 
"permanent  form  in  measures  found 
serviceable  to  the  community." 
Next  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  America  who  was  first 
thrown  with  Miss  Addams  as  a 
young  leader — 

when  forty  thousand  workers  in  the  city  of  Chicago  went  on 
strike  against  intolerable  labor  conditions  in  an  industry  which 
at  that  time  was  nationally  known  as  the  type  form  of  sweated 
industry.  I,  and  my  fellow  workers,  turned  to  Hull-House.  .  .  . 
Through  her  untiring  efforts  and  sympathetic  understanding 
an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  largest  firm  in  the  in- 
dustry and  its  employes.  The  agreement  we  entered  into  in 
1910,  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Addams,  .  .  .  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  industrial  peace  for  over  a  hundred  thousand  workers. 

And  then  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  whose  early  work  was  at  Hull-House,  and  who,  fol- 
lowing the  International  Congress  of  Women  called  at  The 
Hague  early  in  1915,  accompanied  Miss  Addams  on  her  tour 
through  the  warring  countries  with  the  proposal  for  a  body 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  neutral  nations,  which 
should  offer  continuous  mediation.  Dr.  Hamilton  told  vividly 
of  Miss  Addams'  deft  encounters  with  statesmen  and  of 
.  .  .  the  situation  we  found  in  the  warring  countries,  complete 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  other  side  .  .  .  and  equal  ignorance  of  the  secret  ambitions 
and  purposes  of  their  own  governments.  .  .  .  History  may  never 
record  this  unique  effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  women  to  bring 
reason  and  moderation  to  bear  on  a  mad  situation,  or,  possibly, 
history  may  say  that  it  pointed  the  way  which  in  later  years 
the  world  had  the  good  sense  to  follow. 

The  day  following  the  anniversary  dinner  there  was  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  dimly  lighted  ship  which  took  forty-six 
American  women  to  The  Hague  in  that  winter  of  1915, 
and  the  barriers  which  Miss  Addams  had  to  cross  in  going 
from  capital  to  capital.  In  the  "most  widespread  appeal  for 
international  peace  in  world  history,"  Arthur  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  told  his  hearers 
that  only  a  supreme  effort  can  avert  a  "setback  of  real 
menace."  Lord  Robert  Cecil  also  spoke  from  London;  Ma- 
dame Krupskaya,  widow  of  Lenin,  and  Madame  Litvinoff, 
wife  of  the  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  Moscow; 
Prince  Okugawa,  for  thirty-one  years  president  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  from  Tokyo;  and  Senator  Paul  Boncour,  former 
prime  minister  from  Paris.  Theirs  was  a  worldwide  tribute, 
each  one,  to  Jane  Addams,  whose  response  was  to  acknowl- 
edge their  part  in  the  "long  procession  of  those  who  have  en- 
deavored for  hundreds  of  years  to  substitute  law  for  war, 
political  processes  for  brute  force"  and  to  build  up  that 
nascent  world  consciousness  of  which  she  once  wrote: 

It  lies  with  us  who  are  here  now  to  make  this  consciousness — 
as  yet  so  fleeting  and  uncertain — the  unique  contribution  of  our 
time  to  that  small  handful  of  incentives  which  really  motivate 
human  conduct. 

A  scant  three  weeks — and  then  that  May  afternoon  at 
Hull  House  of  which  two  letters  on  page  188  tell.  P.  K. 
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Ferment  in  Washington 

AS  we  go  to  press  comes  news  of  the  US  Supreme  Court 
•**•  decision  in  the  Schechter  case  (see  May  Survey,  page 
147)  knocking  out  the  whole  NRA  code  structure.  The 
court  held  that  the  code-making  provisions  of  NIRA  are  an 
invalid  delegation  of  legislative  authority,  that  Congress  can 
regulate  commerce  only  as  it  is  "directly"  interstate,  and 
that  no  emergency  could  .Justify  a  breakdown  of  the  limitations 
on  federal  authority  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  de- 
cision involves  not  only  code  bars  to  child  labor  and  sweat- 
shops, standards  of  "fair  competition"  and  NIRA  protection 
of  labor's  right  to  organize,  but  also  the  relationships  of  state 
and  federal  governments  and  our  freedom  as  a  nation  to 

experiment  in  the  better  ordering  of  our  economic  life. 
»         »         * 

The  Social  Security  Bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  May  17  with  important  changes  in  the 
measure  as  passed  by  the  House  (see  May  Survey  Graphic, 
page  232.)  The  Senate  Committee  voted  to  restore  the  pro- 
vision permitting  the  Treasury  to  sell  voluntary  old-age  an- 
nuities. In  the  unemployment-insurance  section,  plant  re- 
serves for  individual  employers  ("the  Wisconsin  plan")  are 
made  permissible.  The  US  Children's  Bureau  is  to  admin- 
ister the  child-care  provisions,  while  the  Social  Security 

Board  would  again  find  place  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

*  *         * 

By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  63  to  12  the  Senate  passed 
the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Bill.  Shaped  by  Senator  Wag- 
ner's sympathy  with  labor  and  his  experience  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Board,  the  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  per- 
manent system  for  settling  labor  disputes.  It  provides  for  a 
new  board  with  broad  powers,  establishes  a  code  of  fair  labor 
practice,  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  employer-dominated 
union,  and  gives  representatives  of  the  majority  of  employes 
authority  to  bargain  for  all.  Some  provisions  have  been 
criticized  by  labor  groups  who  fear  it  would  mean  "compul- 
sory arbitration ;"  some  are  sharply  challenged  by  employers. 
The  AF  of  L  and  a  group  of  independent  economists  back 
the  bill. 

*  #         # 

Concerning  the  Copeland  Bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  there  is  little  to  note  except  the  apparently  fatal 
lethargy  of  the  consuming  public.  There  has  been  no  effective 
public  protest  against  existing  and  proposed  amendments 
which  weaken  the  measure  so  seriously  that  there  will  be 
little  jubilation  among  its  original  sponsors  if,  as  is  rumored, 
it  does  pass  the  Senate  shortly  in  its  present  form. 

*  #         * 

By  a  five-to-four  decision,  the  US  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  unconstitutional,  under  the 
"due  process"  clause.  A  vigorous  dissenting  opinion,  written 
by  the  Chief  Justice  and  concurred  in  by  Justices  Brandeis, 
Stone  and  Cardozo,  points  out  that  "the  gravest  aspect  of 
the  decision  is  that  it  does  not  rest  simply  upon  a  condemna- 
tion of  particular  features  of  the  ...  Act,  but  denies  to 
Congress  the  power  to  pass  any  compulsory  pension  act  for 
railroad  employes."  Chief  Justice  Hughes  argues,  in  part: 

What  sound  distinction,  from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  is 
there  between  compelling  reasonable  compensation  for  those 


injured  without  any  fault  of  the  employer,  and  requiring  a  fair 
allowance  for  those  who  practically  give  their  lives  to  the  servic 
and  are  incapacitated  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  the  attri- 
tion of  the  years?  .  .  .  The  fundamental  consideration  whic 
supports   this   type   of   legislation   is   that  industry  should   tak 
care  of  its  human  wastage  whether  that  is  due  to  accident 
age.  That  view  cannot  be  dismissed  as  arbitrary  or  capricious 
It  is  a  reasoned  conviction  based  upon  abundant  experience. 

Our  Greatest  Natural  Resource 

JUST  as  we  became  aware  of  bison  and  forests  when  the 
were  threatened  with  extinction,  so  now,  when  popula 
tion  increase  is  slackening  toward  a  not-too-distant  stop, 
are  coming  to  see  that  Americans  themselves  are  a  prir 
national  resource  whose  nature  and  continuance  cannot 
taken    for    granted.    A    notable    conference    on    Population 
Studies  in  Relation  to  Social  Planning,  held  in  Washington 
a  few  weeks  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  young  Populatic 
Association  of  America,  mapped  out  the  three  main  roads 
along  which  population  research  is  proceeding  to  define  and 
perhaps  eventually  to  direct  the  course  ahead:  quantity  and 
quality  of  population  and  its  distribution.  Recent  years  have 
clearly  underscored  change  in  the  first  and  the  last  of  thes 
roads,  as  the  declining  birthrate  has  continued  on  its  down- 
ward course,  and  as  one  section  of  the  country  after  another 
has  experienced  the  haphazard  drifting  and  forced  marche 
of  people  in  search  of  a  living.  Studies  in  this  laboratory  of 
change  already  have  upset  some  of  the  old  myths — such 
the  assumption  that  the  poor  naturally  are  more  fertile  and 
so  have  larger  families  than  the  rich;  and  also  assumption 
born  of  the  depression,  such  as  the  view  which  has  reached 
even  the  cartoons  that  going  on  the  relief  rolls  results 
increased    reproductive   rates.   At   the   Washington   meeting 
Frank  W.  Notestein  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Milbanl 
Memorial  Fund  reported  a  study  which  counters  that  as- 
sumption that  poverty  produces  children.  Families  on  relief 
were  found  to  have  higher  birthrates  than  others   (perhap 
that  was  one  reason  why  they  got  on  relief)  but  for  them 
for  the  others  birthrates  have  fallen  during  the  depression. 


Wage   Rates 

"ITT" AGE  scales  for  the  $4  billion  work-relief  program,  as 
set  by  executive  order  of  President  Roosevelt,  range 
from  $19  a  month  for  unskilled  rural  labor  in  the  "deep 
South"  to  $94  a  month  for  professional  and  technical  ser- 
vices in  large  cities  in  the  northern  states.  In  setting  the 
rates  the  country  is  divided  into  four  regions :  I,  26  Northern 
States;  II,  9  Central  States;  III,  6  Middle  South  States; 
IV,  7  Deep  South  States.  Each  region  is  subdivided  into 
five  population  areas,  ranging  from  counties  of  less  than 
5000  to  those  above  100,000,  using  1930  census  figures. 
Four  grades  of  labor  are  established :  unskilled,  intermediate, 
skilled,  professional  and  technical.  In  each  region,  wage 
scales  range  from  a  "low"  for  unskilled  labor  in  rural  areas, 
to  a  "high"  for  professional  and  technical  work  in  large 
cities.  Workers  are  to  receive  their  wages  on  a  monthly 
salary  basis,  with  pay  for  time  lost  due  to  "temporary  inter- 
ruptions of  the  project  beyond  the  control  of  the  worker." 
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Led  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  pres- 
sure groups,  there  is  wide-spread  criticism  of  and  protest 
against  the  schedule  as  announced  by  the  President.  At  many 
points  the  proposed  wages  are  lower  than  going  rates,  though 
figures  have  not  been  offered  by  the  administration  nor  by 
its  critics  to  show  how  they  compare  on  a  monthly  income 
basis  with  the  current  earnings  of  organized  or  unorganized 
labor. 

The  announced  rates  are  considerably  above  emergency 
work  program  payrolls  for  March,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  are  available  at  this  writing.  Average  monthly  earn- 
ings for  the  country  for  FERA  projects  in  March  were 
$26.06,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $50  for  the  new 
program.  Only  two  states  had  March  averages  above  $50: 
New  York,  $54.52;  Connecticut,  $50.60.  In  these  states,  the 
lowest  rate  under  the  new  scheme  would  range  from  $40  a 
month  in  rural  areas  to  $55  in  counties  of  100,000  popula- 
tion, for  unskilled  labor. 

In  other  states,  relief  work  averages  in  March  were  below 
the  new  scale  for  unskilled  rural  labor  in  the  same  area. 
For  example,  Region  I:  Pennsylvania,  $21.30;  Rhode  Island, 
$28.20;  Michigan,  $30.72;  Oregon,  $24.89;  Idaho,  $14.14, 
as  compared  with  the  new  $40  rate  for  unskilled  rural  labor. 
Region  II:  Iowa,  $21.63;  Kansas,  $24.44;  South  Dakota, 
$22.36;  West  Virginia,  $15.39,  as  compared  with  a  new 
$32  minimum.  Region  III,  Arkansas,  $10.36;  Kentucky, 
$11.28;  Texas,  $12.79;  Oklahoma,  $6.95,  as  compared  with 
a  $21  minimum.  Region  IV:  North  Carolina,  $14.72;  South 
Carolina,  $11.01 ;  Florida,  $12.61 ;  Alabama,  $16.88,  as  com- 
pared with  a  $19  minimum. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  factors  involved  in  setting  pay 
rates  for  public  works,  and  the  conflicting  viewpoints  of  in- 
dustrialists, trade  unionists,  public  officials  and  others,  see 
The  Fight  for  the  Wage  by  Nels  Anderson,  page  163  of  this 
issue. 

The  Job  of  the  Schools 

TAKING  the  "anti"  side  of  the  argument  as  to  whether 
indoctrination  and  social  action  are  part  of  the  job  of 
schools  and  teachers,  Morse  A.  Cartwright  devoted  a  part 
of  his  annual  report  as  director  of  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education  to  this  question  which  increasingly  is 
being  ventilated  in  educational  meetings.  The  report  was 
presented  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in 
Milwaukee  late  in  May. 

Mr.  Cartwright  bases  his  argument  on  the  thesis  that  the 
public  schools  have  been  a  bulwark  against  "propaganda  for 
political  and  for  commercial  purposes,"  maintaining  "a  tradi- 
tion of  unpartisanship  that  constitutes  their  most  priceless 
attribute."  He  holds  that  those  educators  who  view  the 
school  as  "an  agency  for  social  action"  have  "cast  aside,  in 
one  reckless  gesture,  the  conventional  black  robes  of  their 
academic  profession  and  reached  for  the  bright  scarlet  togas 
of  a  pseudo-statesmanship."  He  concludes: 

Is  it  not  important  that  education  should  once  and  for  all  settle 
this  question  of  what  the  school  really  is  and  should  be?  The 
school  is  a  social  agency  and  an  important  one.  But  is  it  an 
agency  for  social  action?  It  may  well  be  an  agency  for  the 
preparation  of  people  for  social  action.  But  intelligent  social 
action  is  dependent  upon  a  thorough  understanding  not  of  one 
but  of  many  sides  of  a  given  public  question.  The  quality  of 
open-mindedness  in  teaching — an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  strive  against  indoctrination — will,  more  and 
more,  become  the  gauge  of  success  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Cartwright  reported  that  a  number  of  adult  educa- 


tion projects  throughout  the  country,  initiated  or  assisted 
by  the  association,  will  be  continued.  Among  these  are  the 
forums  held  in  public  schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  the  National  Occupational  Conference, 
the  Institute  of  Rural  Economics  at  Rutgers  University  and 
the  experiment  for  training  teachers  and  leaders  for  adult 
groups  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


Two  Years  to  Grow 

CAUGHT  in  a  welter  of  conflicting  opinion  and  amend- 
ment, California's  health  insurance  bill  (see  May 
Survey  Midmonthly,  page  143)  has  been  dropped  by  the 
wayside  for  further  study.  It  had  passed  several  significant 
milestones,  chief  among  them  the  unprecedented  action  of 
the  California  Medical  Association  in  approving  the  com- 
pulsory health-insurance  principle.  The  Senate  Committee 
which  sponsored  the  bill  is  continued,  with  two  additional 
members,  to  report  again  in  1937,  and  an  analogous  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  in  the  Assembly.  The  confusion 
in  this  spring's  discussion  of  health  insurance  is  at  least  in 
part  the  outcome  of  a  virtue:  effort  by  its  sponsors,  chief 
among  them  Senator  E.  H.  Tickle,  to  carry  the  support  of 
the  doctors  along  with  that  of  the  public.  In  a  state  where 
there  already  has  been  such  extensive  experimentation  in 
organized  medical  service,  it  was  inevitable  that  shades  of 
opinion  should  differ  even  among  advocates  of  health  insur- 
ance, and  that  the  problem  of  a  fair  common  ground  should 
be  intricate.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  episodes  in  this 
spring's  campaign  was  the  public  support  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  by  the  leaders  of  the  state's  outstanding 
voluntary  health-insurance  organization  —  the  Ross-Loos 
Medical  Group  in  Los  Angeles  (see  June  Survey  Graphic, 
page  300.)  A  two  years'  interval  in  consideration  of  the 
step  gives  a  needed  opportunity  for  fuller  education  of  both 
the  public  and  the  profession  and  for  adjustment  of  neces- 
sarily differing  points  of  view  within  them. 

First  Hand  Testimony 

HOWARD  University  is  emerging  as  the  lens  through 
which  is  focussing  much  of  the  country's  best  thinking 
on  current  problems  of  racial  minorities.  Government  ex- 
perts, labor  organizers,  share-croppers,  social,  economic  and 
political  leaders,  educators  and  Negro  workers  joined  in  a 
clinic-conference  in  Washington  in  May  on  the  position  of 
the  Negro  in  the  national  economic  crisis.  The  conference 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Recovery,  and  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  of 
the  university,  Prof.  Alain  Locke,  chairman. 

Aiming  to  present  factually  the  economic  plight  of  the 
Negro  masses  under  today's  recovery  program,  the  confer- 
ence brought  out  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  application 
of  the  New  Deal  to  the  Negro  domestic,  farm  and  industrial 
laborer.  Government  ears,  officially  invited  ones  from  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior,  Labor  and  Agriculture,  were 
treated  to  first-hand  testimony  on  conditions  and  grievances 
at  a  symposium  where  Negro  workers  and  farmers  told  their 
personal  experiences  under  the  New  Deal. 

An  earlier  meeting  in  April,  under  university  auspices, 
paved  the  way  for  the  May  conference  by  defining  some  of 
the  problems  of  minority  groups,  especially  those  of  Jews  and 
Negroes.  A  further  conference  and  publication  of  all  the 
proceedings  will  round  out  the  discussions. 
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Fireworks  Ahead! 

THAT  epidemics  of  Fourth-of-July  injuries  and  fires  can  be 
controlled  as  we  control  typhoid  is  clear  in  the  records  of 
cities  which  have  tried.  In  1930,  for  example,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
counted  up  211  Fourth-of-July  accidents,  and  its  neighbor,  New 
Haven,  143.  That  year  Bridgeport  adopted  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks,  while  New  Haven  re- 
jected a  similar  measure.  When  the  next  Independence  Day 
rolled  around  Bridgeport's  casualties  had  dropped  to  7,  but 
New  Haven's  rose  to  152.  In  New  York  City  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Fire  and  Police  have  joined  hands  in  the  past  four 
years  to  prevent  "bootlegging"  of  fireworks  in  defiance  of  city 
ordinances,  with  gratifying  results  in  saving  lives  and  prevent- 
ing fires.  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Inc.,  which  long  has  stressed  the  dangers  of  accidents  from  fire- 
works, points  out  that  control  of  the  manufacture  of  fireworks 
and  education  of  the  public  must  implement  local  legislation. 
The  Society  (50  West  50  Street,  New  York  City)  has  avail- 
able upon  request  a  poster,  "Thousands  Injured  in  Fourth  of 
July  Celebration." 

Instructing  Syphilitic  Patients 

TJOTH  in  clinics  and  private  practice  one  of  the  most  difficult 
-*-*  aspects  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  is  to  keep  the  patient 
under  care  for  the  necessarily  long  period  required  to  protect 
him,  his  family  and  the  community.  To  test  the  assumption  that 
the  patient's  failure  to  realize  the  importance  of  care  is  a  factor 
in  the  large  percentage  of  patients  "lost"  prematurely,  experi- 
mental studies  of  clinic  instruction  have  been  made  in  New  York 
City  at  one  of  the  syphilis  clinics  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  As  reported  in  the  bulletin  of  the  US 
Public  Health  Service,  Venereal  Disease  Information  (Vol.  16, 
No.  3:  The  Value  of  Instructing  the  Syphilis  Patient,  by  M.  J. 
Exner,  M.D.),  these  studies  show  clearly  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  treatments  was  greater  and  that  patients  lapsed  less  often 
and  less  promptly  when  they  had  systematic  instruction  by  a 
qualified  social  worker  than  when  they  received  advice  only  on 
admission  or  casual  explanations  during  the  course  of  their  treat- 
ment. It  was  believed  that  results  would  have  been  even  more 
striking  if  there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  wholly  private, 
individual  talks.  Though  the  physician's  authority  makes  his 
advice  to  patients  essential,  it  is  believed  that  instruction  should 
be  given  also  by  some  other  specially-qualified  person  in  the 
clinic,  in  privacy  and  away  from  the  pressure  of  time  and  work 
in  the  treatment  room.  The  USPHS  and  others  have  pointed 
out  repeatedly  that  frank  and  widespread  public  education  in 
this  field  also  is  essential  if  the  present  slow  tempo  of  venereal 
disease  control  is  to  be  accelerated.  Patients  entering  the  clinic 
showed  an  appalling  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  dangers  of 
syphilitic  infection. 

A  College  School  of  Nursing 

NEW  and  promising  experiment  in  nursing  education  is  an- 
nounced  by  Russell  Sage  College  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Albany  Hospital  and  Albany  Medical  College. 
Starting  this  fall,  highschool  graduates  with  acceptable  credits 
will  be  able  to  embark  on  a  four-year  course  combining  both 
general  college  work  and  professional  education  and  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  The  first 
year  is  to  be  spent  in  residence  at  the  college  and  devoted 
chiefly  to  studies  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences,  with 
a  short  period  of  orientation  at  Albany  Hospital.  The  second 
and  third  years  are  spent  in  residence  at  the  hospital,  cen- 


tered around  the  principles  and  practice  of  nursing  and  medi- 
cal science,  while  weekly  seminars  carry  on  scientific  and  cul- 
tural subjects  started  at  the  college.  During  most  of  the 
fourth  year  the  student  again  is  back  in  the  college  dormitory. 
That  year  completes  clinical  training  at  the  hospital,  provides 
for  experience  in  public-health  nursing  in  the  community,  and 
rounds  out  the  academic  work.  Students  of  course  share  in 
athletics,  dramatics  and  other  college  activities.  During  the 
two  college  years  a  charge  of  $805  a  year  is  made  for  tuition, 
board  and  room,  and  student  activities  fees;  some  scholarships 
are  available.  During  the  two  years  at  the  Hospital,  students 
earn  enough  to  meet  tuition  and  living  costs.  With  the  start  of 
this  plan  Albany  Hospital  ceases  to  admit  students  to  its 
present  three-year  school  of  nursing,  and  the  hospital  will  be 
starred  with  graduate  nurses  for  the  major  part  of  the  bed- 
side nursing  and  with  ward  helpers  to  carry  on  maid  service. 
For  the  catalogue  and  a  most  attractive  illustrated  brochure, 
A  New  Profession  for  the  College  Woman,  address  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  School  of  Nursing,  Russell  Sage  Col- 
lege, Troy,  N.  Y. 


Hospitals  Ahoy! 


A3  the  result  of  a  cooperative  survey  sponsored  by  public 
relief  and  welfare  agencies  and  supervised  by  the  Health 
Division  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago  knows 
it  has  an  ample  number  of  hospital  beds.  It  also  knows  that 
in  1933  there  was  an  average  of  6,000  empty  beds  in  non- 
government hospitals,  nearly  twice  as  many  empty  there  as 
are  provided  in  the  whole  of  Cook  County  Hospital.  In  less 
than  25  years  hospital  facilities  have  more  than  doubled  in 
Chicago — while  population  increased  60  percent — without  a  co- 
ordinated plan.  There  are  too  many  beds  for  paying  patients, 
too  few  for  those  unable  to  pay.  The  recent  increase  in  hospital 
facilities,  largely  in  non-government  institutions,  probably  has 
been  due,  among  other  motives,  to  the  desire  of  doctors  to  have 


Pertinent  Publications 

STATE  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  DEPRESSION.  A  Survey  of  the 
Effects  of  the  Economic  Crisis  on  the  Operation  of  Institutions  for 
the  Mentally  III  in  the  United  States.  Conducted  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Report  prepared  by  Paul  0.  Komora, 
assisted  by  Mary  Augusta  Clark  and  Ralph  A.  Pierson.  126  pp. 
Price  50  cents  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Inc., 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

A  NATIONAL  stock-taking  (See  May  Survey  Midmonthly, 
p.  148)  which  brings  both  reassurance  and  warning. 

THREE  FAMILY  NARRATIVES.  For  Use  in  Parent  Education 
Groups.  By  George  K.  Pratt,  M.D.  Parent  Education  Monograph 
II,  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  Inc.  75  pp.  Price  to  nan 
members,  75  cents,  of  the  Council,  60  East  42  Street,  New  York. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  problems  of  study-group  leadership  is 
prefixed  to  these  vivid  narratives  of  friction  and  fun  in 
family  life  by  a  psychiatrist  who  recently  was  assistant 
medical  director  of  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CANCER  SURVEY.  Ninth  and  Final  Report. 
By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Consulting  Statistician,  The  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  America,  Newark,  N.  /.  147  pp.  Copies 
of  this  and  of  earlier  publications  of  the  survey  are  available  on 
request  addressed  to  the  author. 

A   STATISTICAL   study   with    particular    reference    to   San 
Francisco  but  dealing  also  with  many  other  localities  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 
THE  SCIENTIST  LOOKS  AT  THE  EMOTIONALLY  UNSTABLE 

£rHnL£'i.-fj"'o/<  by  Temt>le  s-  F°y.  M-°:  <""l  A-  S.  Btumaarten, 
M.D.  Child  Research  Chnic  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  3.  The  Child  Re- 
search Clinic  of  The  Woods  Schools,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Two  lectures  on  Behavior  Problems  of  Children;  The 
Importance  of  Training  and  Conditioning  and  The  En- 
docrine Aspects  of  the  Emotionally  Unstable  Child,  to 
be  followed  by  publication  of  others  from  the  series  of 
conferences  of  which  they  were  a  part. 
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more  staff  appointments  available,  and  the  desire  of  individuals 
or  groups  to  further  leadership  and  prestige.  "Both  philanthropy 
and  bond-houses  contributed  funds  for  this  expansion."  Along 
with  the  resulting  crisis  in  hospital  finance,  there  is  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  clinic  service  and  an  almost  complete  dearth  of  facili- 
ties for  convalescent  and  chronic  care.  Possibilities  for  financing 
both  hospitals  and  clinics  include  voluntary  gifts  and  endow- 
ments (probably  limited  to  a  few  institutions)  ;  "group  hos- 
pitalization"  plans;  and  use  of  tax  funds  as  a  temporary  or 
conceivably  a  permanent  method  of  financing  non-government 
institutions.  A  general  summary  of  the  Chicago  survey  has  been 
reprinted  from  the  April  bulletin  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  by  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  203  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Detailed  tables  and  discussion  also 
are  to  be  had  from  the  Council,  price  30  cents. 

With  a  grant  of  $40,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund,  The  Hospital 
Survey  of  New  York  has  started  a  study  of  organized  efforts 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  of  the  metropolis  with  Haven  Emer- 
son, M.D.,  as  director  of  study  and  Gertrude  Sturges,  M.D., 
as  assistant.  Some  576  institutions  and  agencies  will  be  con- 
sidered in  an  analysis  of  the  place  and  the  interrelationships  of 
hospitals,  public  and  voluntary,  outpatient  services,  convales- 
cent homes  and  institutions  for  chronic  care,  visiting-nurse 
services,  medical-social  service  and  organized  service  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes  as  parts  of  an  integrated  whole. 
The  survey  will  embrace  the  metropolitan  area  within  a  radius 
about  New  York  City  itself,  and  will  think  ahead  toward  a 
possible  population  of  18  million  people  in  1965. 

Doctors  for  Drivers  ? 

TRY  a  three-way  attack  to  prevent  traffic  deaths,  the  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Division  of  Health  suggests.  The  basic  ap- 
proach, the  Division  believes,  is  medical  and  should  be  made 
under  the  health  department.  It  should  include  examination 
of  drivers  to  determine  their  physical  and  mental  fitness  to 
operate  cars,  and  investigation  of  the  causes  of  accidents,  based 
on  principles  such  as  are  used  in  making  epidemiological  sur- 
veys. It  is  not  believed  that  strict  medical  examination  would 
prevent  large  numbers  of  people  from  driving  cars.  Properly 
performed,  however,  it  would  make  it  possible  to  grade  drivers, 
and  to  give  limited  licenses  to  persons  with  certain  physical 
handicaps,  restricting  the  conditions  under  which  they  might 
drive.  The  second  principle  is  engineering:  a  traffic  engineer 
should  be  attached  to  the  health  department  or  the  police  de- 
partment to  plan  traffic  regulation  and  routes,  make  investiga- 
tions, study  car-control  and  head  a  car-inspection  service.  The 
third  approach  is  through  police  functions.  These  are  impor- 
tant and  irreplaceable.  "It  is  just  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  to  make  them  exclusive  or  paramount." 

THE  1934  Health  Conservation  Contest,  in  which  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation cooperate,  gives  health-department  laurels  in  their  re- 
spective population  classes  to  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Honorable  mention  went  to  many  others,  and  special  awards  to 
previous  winners,  including  Brookline,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
A  rural  contest  also  was  organized  for  the  first  time  with  the 
support  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  In  their  respective  geographic  divisions  the  following 
full-time  county  health  services  won  firsts:  Catteraugus  and 
Westchester  Counties,  N.  Y.,  which  were  tied  in  the  north- 
eastern division;  Kent  County,  Md. ;  Glynn  County,  Ga. ; 
Woodbury  County,  la.;  El  Paso  County,  Tex.;  and  San  Joa- 
quin  Health  District,  Calif. 

STATE  boards  for  milk  control,  similar  to  public-utility  com- 
missions, have  been  set  up  in  fifteen  states,  according  to  the 


YOU    CAN    BE   SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 


IF  YOU  EAT  STARCHES, 
MEATS,  SWEETS-ReaJ  This: 

Much  of  the  so-called  "indigestion"  from 
which  so  many  people  suffer,  is  often  merely 
"acid  stomach."  A  condition  said  to  be  brought 
on  by  the  many  acid-forming  foods  which  make 
up  our  modern  diets,  such  as  starches,  meats, 
sweets. 

A  simple  way  to  relieve  "acid  stomach," 
is  to  take  a  little  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia after  meals.  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia quickly  and  safely  neutralizes  the 
excess  acids  in  the  stomach  and  relieves 
the  distress. 

PHILLIPS'   Milk  of   Magnesia 


M.mb«r  N.B.i. 


MERCUROCHROME 

H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Seal  dtnotts  acceptance  of  Mtrcurochromt  for 
New  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  Ihl  Council  on 
Pharmacy  *  Chemistry  of  tht  American  Medical 
Allocation. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


American  Legislators'  Association,  and  at  least  seventeen  others 
have  them  on  the  1935  legislative  calender.  In  all  but  one  state, 
Delaware,  such  boards  are  a  product  of  the  past  two  years. 
Set  up  primarily  to  regulate  prices  and  trade  practices,  some 
boards  recognize  a  consumer  interest,  such  as  that  in  New 
Jersey,  which  may  hold  hearings  inviting  producers,  consumers, 
health  officials  and  others  to  submit  information  on  any  milk 
problem. 


ADD  to  concrete  and  official  advice  on  how-to-do-it:  The  Family 
Survey  as  a  Method  of  Studying  Rural  Health  Problems,  by 
Elliott  H.  Pennell,  Assistant  Statistician,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Public  Health  Reports,  Vol.  50,  No.  7;  and 
Purpose  and  Function  of  School  Health  Records,  by  Earl  E. 
Kleinschmidt,  M.D.,  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  same  publication,  Vol.  50,  No.  9. 
Public  Health  Reports,  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  five  cents  a  copy,  $2  a  year. 


INDIANA  gained  in  the  last  legislative  session  a  long-urged  law 
permitting  counties  and  cities  to  employ  full-time  health  officers, 
and  making  it  possible  for  a  county,  city,  or  group  of  counties 
to  club  together  to  get  the  benefits  of  full-time  health  service. 
A  health  officer  "shall  be  legally  qualified  to  practice  medicine, 
suitably  trained  in  sanitary  science  and  his  qualifications  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of  Health." 
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SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


Youth  Tells  Its  Needs 

SOCIETY  in  New  Jersey  was  recently  tried,  found  guilty 
on  five  counts  and  placed  on  a  year's  probation  by  youth 
groups  of  Maplewood  and  the  Oranges  which,  with  all  the 
ceremony  of  legal  procedure,  brought  formal  charges  against 
their  environment.  The  trial,  which  extended  through  three 
evening  sessions,  was  presided  over  by  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Counsel  for  both  sides  used  all  the  arts  of 
direct  and  cross-examination  to  bring  out  facts  of  the  needs 
of  youth  in  the  community. 

The  defendant,  Society,  was  found  guilty,  by  the  jury  of 
employing  young  workers  at  starvation  wages,  of  inadequate 
instruction  for  and  enforced  delays  in  marriage,  of  surround- 
ing youth  with  moral  hazards  and  of  several  lesser  charges. 
It  was  cleared,  however,  of  failing  to  give  proper  support  to 
youth  agencies  and  of  obstructing  employment  through  inade- 
quate vocational  training,  racial  prejudice  and  inadequate  place- 
ment service. 

The  trial,  which  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Youth  Week 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  attracted  such 
serious  attention  in  the  community  that  soon  after  it  occurred 
committees  were  formed  to  study  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  which  the  young  people  complained.  The  police  de- 
partment took  immediate  steps  to  remove  obscene  material 
from  newsstands. 

An  Army  of  Children 

THE  36,780  children  who  came  under  the  care  of  seventy- 
two  agencies  of  the  Catholic  Charities,  Archdiocese  of 
New  York,  during  1934  were  beneficiaries  of  an  increasingly 
thoughtful  and  specialized  program  of  services,  described  in 
the  1934  annual  report,  recently  issued. 

A  downward  trend  in  the  number  of  children  removed  from 
their  own  homes  because  of  destitution  is  attributed  to  the 
force  for  family  solidarity  inherent  in  the  vast  sums  of  public 
money  now  poured  into  home  relief.  A  total  of  12,508  children 
reported  in  Catholic  institutions  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  in  December  1933  had  decreased,  a  year  later,  to  11,683. 
A  trend  towards  higher  age  levels  of  children  remaining  in 
institutions  because  of  lessened  industrial  opportunity  has  added 
importance  to  vocational  training  programs.  Vocational  oppor- 
tunity classes  have  been  developed  for  retarded  pupils,  supple- 
mented by  a  traveling  clinic  for  study  and  placement  in  such 
classes. 

Foster  parents  were  provided  during  1934  for  5700  children 
by  three  large  boarding  and  placing  agencies,  the  Catholic  Home 
Bureau,  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  and  New  York  Catho- 
lic Protectory.  The  Foundling  Hospital  which  conducts  the 
largest  private  boarding  agency  in  the  United  States,  has  re- 
cently studied  its  program,  with  the  result  of  a  change  in  ad- 
mission policies,  a  new  study  department  and  new  approach  to 
the  acceptance  of  boarding  homes.  The  Catholic  Home  Bureau 
is  demonstrating  a  program  of  boarding  care  for  children  with 
special  health  handicaps,  such  as  diabetes  and  cardiac  conditions. 

No  More  Emergency  Campaigns 

BOSTON  was  pondering  central  financing  for  its  charities 
in  the  '80's.  "A  system  of  receiving  contributions  for 
different  charities  at  one  central  office"  had  already  been  proved 
in  England  according  to  an  article  in  The  Transcript,  approxi- 
mate date  1883,  discussing  possibilities  for  such  a  plan  in  Bos- 
ton. The  venerable  news  story,  which  was  dug  out  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston,  as  the  subject  developed 


1935  urgency,  gave  a  "volunteer's"  estimates  that  5672  con- 
tributors made  up  the  total  number  of  individuals  supporting 
Boston's  then  total  of  thirty-six  agencies.  Gifts  in  1883  aver- 
aged $19.40. 

But  it  was  not  until  April  1935,  after  many  decades  of  all 
manner  of  money-raising  experience,  topped  off  by  three  years 
of  hastily  set  up  joint  emergency  campaigns  that  Boston  finally 
got  under  way  towards  a  continuous,  central  financing  agency. 
It  took  the  initiative  of  a  harassed  Citizen's  Committee,  a 
special  Study  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the 
expert  report  of  Ralph  Blanchard  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  and  delegate  votes  from  all  agencies  of  the  Coun- 
cil finally  to  launch  the  project. 

An  organization  committee,  Arthur  G.  Rotch,  chairman,  has 
entrusted  the  final  shape  and  form  of  the  central-financing 
plan  to  a  sub-committee  with  Charles  M.  Rogerson  as  chair- 
man and  Ralph  Blanchard  as  adviser.  Their  proposal  must 
in  turn  be  submitted  for  adoption  to  the  membership  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Meantime,  anticipating  possible 
delays  in  final  jelling  of  the  plan  to  end  emergency  campaigns, 
a  second  sub-committee,  Samuel  H.  Wolcott,  chairman,  has 
been  given  authority  to  proceed  with  appointment  of  a  cam- 
paign chairman,  a  permanent  paid  secretary  and  the  staff  neces- 
sary to  get  under  way  for  1936. 

Family  Societies  Carry  On 

IF  the  nine  largest  Ohio  cities  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  coun- 
try no  one,  it  seems,  need  worry  much  about  the  stability 
of  the  private  family-service  agencies  in  spite  of  the  transfer 
of  unemployment  relief  to  public  auspices.  The  Canton,  O., 
Welfare  Federation  recently  queried  the  nine  cities  to  discover 
the  status  of  their  private  family  agencies  supported  through 
their  community  funds.  It  asked: 

Are  you  maintaining  a  private  family-service  agency  through 
the  fund  or  has  all  family  relief  been  absorbed  by  the  public  de- 
partment? If  you  have  such  an  agency  has  it  been  maintained 
throughout  the  depression  or  is  it  a  reestablishment?  Is  it  financed 
entirely  through  the  Fund  for  administrative,  service  and  relief 
expenses,  or  is  it  on  a  cooperative  basis  providing  the  client  with 
service  while  the  public  agency  supplies  all,  or  most,  of  the  neces- 


Various    Pamphlets 

NARRATIVE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  COMMUNITY  PLAN- 
NING, Bulletin  No.  81,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
155  East  44  Street,  New  York.  Price  to  non-members  $1. 

Presents  evidence  of  improvement  in  social  machinery 
and  program  gathered  from  eighteen  community  chest 
cities  and  describes  improvements  brought  about  in  local 
relief  programs  through  community  leadership.  Interest- 
ing material  handicapped  by  lack  of  an  index. 

WELFARE,  RELIEF  AND  RECOVERY  LEGISLATION,  FED- 
ERAL AND  STATE,  1933-34,  by  Marietta  Stevenson  and  Susan 
Posanski.  Distributed  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion through  Public  Administration  Service,  850  East  58  Street, 
Chicago.  Price  25  cents. 

A  brief  useful  digest,  classified  and  tabulated,  of  the  re- 
cent unusual  activity  in  the  fields  mentioned. 

THE  JEWISH  FAMILY  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  AGENCY.  A  study  made  and  distributed  by 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds 
and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  71  JVeft  47  Street, 
New  York.  Free  on  request. 

Analysis  of  public-private  agency  relationships  in  forty- 
three  cities,  based  upon  questionnaires  and  correspondence. 

THE  FUTURE  PLACE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  AGENCY,  by  Hyman 
Kaplan.  Reprint  from  March  1933  Jewish  Social  Service  Quar- 
terly, 71  West  47  Street,  New  York. 

Thorough-going  practical  and  philosophical  treatment  of 
this  lively  problem,  exploding  certain  popular  fallacies 
and  offering  sound  suggestions. 
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sary  relief?  If  the  private  family  agency  has  gone  out  of  existence 
do  you  contemplate  restablishing  it? 

Replies  from  Akron,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Toledo,  Warren  and  Youngstown  showed  that 
Canton  is  the  only  city  in  Ohio  with  a  population  over  100,000 
which  is  not  maintaining  at  least  a  small  private  case-working 
family  organization.  The  Toledo  agency  lapsed  for  a  time  but 
is  now  reestablished 

Among  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Canton  Federation  are: 

Case  work  and  rehabilitative  service  by  a  private  agency,  with 
the  major  portion  of  the  relief  from  the  public  agency,  seems  to 
be  working  reasonably  well.  However  it  is  apparent  that  the 
private  agency  must  have  sufficient  funds  to  be  able  to  give  sup- 
plemental relief  and  to  maintain  independence  of  action. 

Under  the  announced  plans  of  the  FERA  the  so-called  unem- 
ployables  will  be  turned  back  to  local  responsibility.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  private  responsibility  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
call  for  case-work  service. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  keep  faith  with  our  community 
fund  contributors  without  the  services  and  the  resources  of  a 
private  family  agency. 

After  the  Institution 

INCREASED  responsibility  is  thrown  on  the  community  and 
its  corrective  agencies  in  a  recent  report  on  institutional 
treatment  of  delinquent  boys  by  Alida  C.  Bowler  and  Ruth  S. 
Bloodgood  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau,  listed  as  publication 
No.  228.  (Price  25  cents  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  This  is  Part  One  of  the  findings  of  an 
intensive  study,  plans  for  which  were  laid  by  Agnes  K.  Hanna 
of  the  Bureau  and  Harrison  A.  Dobbs  of  Chicago  University. 
In  directing  attention  to  community  responsibility,  the  report 
says: 

It  is  most  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  expect  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced boy,  even  after  good  response  to  training  in  the  pro- 
tected life  of  the  institution  to  return  to  an  uncorrected  home  or 
community  condition  and  to  succeed,  without  special  help,  in  re- 
sisting the  destructive  influences  there.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  many  state  institutions  are  expecting. 

History,  growth  and  plan  of  five  selected  institutions  for 
delinquent  boys  are  reviewed  in.  detail,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  suggest  a  complete  set  of  minimum  standards  since  "it  would 
be  difficult  to  agree  on  standards  applicable  to  all  states."  Em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  growing  trend  towards  individualization  of 
treatment.  The  study  concludes  that  that  institution  approaches 
the  ideal  which  manages  to  combine  excellence  of  plant  and 
equipment  with  a  preponderance  of  personnel  richly  endowed 
with  the  capacity  to  influence  boys. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  will  contain  analyses  of  751 
histories  of  boys  who  had  been  released  from  institutions  five 
years  or  more  prior  to  the  study  and  will  aim  to  show  the 
extent  of  their  economic  and  social  adjustment. 


EDUCATION 


AN  INCREASE  of  40  percent  in  requests  made  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association  consultation  service  in  1934,  over  1933, 
is  cited  in  the  organization's  last  report  as  evidence  of  stimu- 
lated public  demand  for  organized  recreation,  resulting  from 
shortened — or  lacking — working  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
ten  million  urban  children  are  still  without  playgrounds  and 
that  neighborhood  playing  fields  are  only  about  30  percent 
adequate. 


YOUNG  NEW  YORKERS  will  find  in  the  1935  Directory  of  Oppor- 
tunities for  Vocational  Training  in  New  York  City  all  that 
can  be  assembled  in  the  way  of  practical  information  concern- 
ing where  to  put  their  money — and  time — in  preparation  for 
their  working  years.  General  information  is  given  concerning 
reliable  schools  for  vocations  ranging  from  air-conditioning  and 
bartending  through  refrigeration  and  X-ray  technique.  Fifty 
cents,  from  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  122  East  25 
Street,  New  York. 


Free  Speech  at  College 

TT'IOLATION  of  academic  freedom  is  charged  by  many  stu- 
»  dents  and  faculty  members  at  Connecticut  State  College, 
and  by  church  and  civic  groups  throughout  the  state,  following 
a  recent  action  taken  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution. 
On  April  12,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  campus  at  which  a 
student  committee  invited  a  representative  of  the  Committee 
on  Militarism  in  Education  to  speak  on  The  Drift  Toward 
War:  Can  It  Be  Stopped?  In  the  course  of  his  address,  the 
speaker  referred  to  the  ROTC  as  "an  agency  through  which 
the  youth  of  America  is  being  innoculated  with  a  psychology 
of  militarism."  At  its  next  meeting,  the  college  board  of  trus- 
tees adopted  two  resolutions,  the  first  reaffirming  the  college 
policy  of  compulsory  training,  the  second  declaring: 

That  any  formal  public  agitations  or  formal  public  discussions 
on  the  campus  promoted  by  individuals  on  the  college  staff  or  in- 
dividual students,  which  reflect  upon  the  college  military  training 
or  instruction  will  subject  such  individuals  to  cause  for  removal. 
Protests  to  President  McCracken  of  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege and  to  Governor  Cross  urge  that  the  second  resolution  be 
rescinded  by  the  board,  since  it  promises  to  result  in  the  in- 
fringement of  the  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press 
and  free  assemblage  of  both  students  and  faculty  members. 

Travelling  Seminar 

THIRST-HAND  experience  in  problems  of  industry  and 
•*•  agriculture  is  offered  "religious,  educational  and  social 
leaders"  by  the  National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation  (304 
Crown  Street,  New  Haven)  through  a  30-day  travelling  social- 
problems  seminar.  The  seminar  will  begin  with  a  two-day 
conference  at  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
July  8-9.  It  will  then  cover  an  itinerary  of  several  hundred 
miles,  visiting  places  where  industrial  and  agricultural  prob- 
lems are  acute.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  public  utili- 
ties, milk,  coal,  steel,  oil  and  textiles.  It  will  be  the  distinct 
purpose  of  the  seminar  "to  consider  all  sides  of  industrial  con- 
flict and  see  the  facts  as  they  really  are."  The  seminar  will 
end  with  a  one-day  conference  to  review  and  evaluate  the  ex- 
perience, "to  consider  the  place  of  education  and  religion  in  the 
achievement  of  economic  justice,  and  plan  programs  of  intel- 
ligent social  action."  Bucknell  offers  either  graduate  or  under- 
graduate credit  for  the  work  of  the  seminar,  though  "students 
of  the  problems  of  our  social  order"  not  interested  in  credits  are 
invited  to  join. 

Education  and  the  CCC 

OEVEN  specialists  in  vocational  education  have  been  ap- 
^  pointed  by  John  W.  Studebaker,  US  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  prepare  manuals  and  teaching  outlines  for  ad- 
visers and  teachers  in  CCC  camps  who  desire  them.  The  com- 
mittee was  organized  at  the  request  of  C.  S.  Marsh,  until  re- 
cently educational  director,  as  a  result  of  widespread  interest  in 
vocational  education  in  the  camps,  and  the  lack  of  appropriate 
teaching  material.  The  group  will  work  for  three  months  in 
the  Office  of  Education  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Wright, 
assistant  US  commissioner  of  Education.  Material  on  fourteen 
vocations  will  be  prepared,  including  forestry,  auto  repair,  auto 
electricity,  carpentry,  elementary  bridge  construction,  photog- 
raphy, radio  servicing,  elementary  surveying  and  cooking. 

Robert  Fechncr,  director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work, 
recently  announced  that  during  January  a  total  of  167,003  CCC 
men  had  voluntarily  participated  in  the  educational  program 
of  the  camps.  This  number  amounted  to  53  percent  of  the 
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total  number  of  CCC  men  enrolled  during  the  month,  and 
represented  a  new  peak  for  attendance  in  the  educational 
courses.  A  survey  of  the  courses  taught  in  the  camps  in  Jan- 
uary showed  that  43  percent  of  the  subjects  were  vocational. 
Of  the  balance,  18  percent  were  on  the  elementary,  32  per- 
cent on  the  highschool,  5  percent  on  the  college  level.  Nearly 
2400  illiterates  among  these  young  Americans  were  being 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  solve  simple  arithmetic  problems. 

Children  and  Radio 

NEW  standards  for  its  children's  programs  are  announced 
by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  to  go  into  effect 
July  30.     Eight  themes  are  to  be  banned: 

The  exalting  as  modern  heroes  of  gangsters,  criminals,  and  rack- 
eteers; disrespect  for  parental  or  other  proper  authority  glorified 
or  encouraged;  cruelty,  greed  and  selfishness  as  worthy  motiva- 
tions; programs  that  arouse  harmful  nervous  reactions;  conceit, 
smugness,  sense  of  superiority  over  others  less  fortunate;  reck- 
lessness and  abandon  falsely  identified  with  a  healthy  spirit  of 
adventure ;  unfair  exploitation  of  others  for  personal  gain ;  dis- 
honesty or  deceit  made  appealing  or  attractive  to  the  child. 

These  standards  for  children's  radio  programs  fairly  meet 
many  of  the  objections  urged  by  educators  and  parents,  as 
summarized  by  Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg  of  the  Child  Study 
Association  in  her  stimulating  discussion  of  Radio  and  the 
Child  at  a  winter  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal Science  in  Philadelphia.  Two  criticisms  made  by  Mrs. 
Gruenberg  are  not  covered  by  Columbia's  new  policies.  One 
was  the  bad  grammar  and  faulty  pronounciation  heard  in  many 
of  the  children's  programs.  Further,  Mrs.  Gruenberg  held 
that 

.  .  .  no  excuse  can  be  found  for  impressing  children  with 
their  obligation  to  promote  the  sales  of  the  merchandise  advertised 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  program  which  they  like. 

School  Inequalities 

THE  argument  for  federal  aid  to  education  is  eloquently 
made  in  many  pictures  and  few  words  in  School  Money 
in  Black  and  White,  published  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 
based  on  statistical  data  assembled  by  a  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Fundamental  Problems  in  the.  Education 
of  Negroes,  called  by  the  US  Office  of  Education  in  May,  1934. 
Focussed  on  problems  in  the  South,  the  pamphlet  shows  the 
inequality  of  opportunity  open  to  children  in  this  relatively 
poor  area,  as  compared  with  children  in  certain  other  sections 


Surveys  and  Studies 

CONSERVATION  OF  RADIO  RESOURCES,  by  Henry  Lee  Ew- 
bank.  Wisconsin  State  Owned  Station  WHA,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  argument  for  non-commercial  radio  as  presented  at 
the  hearings  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
by  a  spokesman  for  an  outstanding  experiment  in  that 
field. 

A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS.  Wash- 
ington Square  College,  New  York  University,  New  York. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  freshman-sophomore  curric- 
ulum is  also  a  stimulating  analysis  of  "the  responsibility 
of  the  college  to  the  community,  and  its  responsibility  to 
the  student." 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS.  FOR  SUMMER  PLAY  SCHOOLS, 
fry  LeRoy  E.  Bowman.  Child  Study  Association  of  America.  221 
West  57  Street,  New  York.  Price  35  cents. 

Vacation  projects  in  experimental  education  and  crea- 
tive recreation,  with  conclusions  and  suggestions. 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STORY  OF  CULTURE,  by  Charles  A.  Beard 
and  William  G.  Carr.  National  Education  Association-,  1201  16 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  Price  25  cents.  Quantity  rates. 

A  pamphlet  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  NEA  on  the  history  of  the  school. 


of  the  country.  Thus  the  average  school  expenditures  per  pupil 
enrolled  was  $99  for  the  country  as  a  whole  (1930  figures)  but 
$35.42  in  the  South,  though  "the  South  invests  in  public  educa- 
tion an  even  larger  percentage  of  her  taxes  and  her  total  wealth 
than  many  other  parts  of  the  country."  But  this  report  also 
makes  vivid  the  "shocking  difference  between  the  amounts 
provided  for  white  and  Negro  children."  Thus  while  the 
average  school  expenditure  per  southern  child  was  $35.42,  the 
average  for  each  white  child  was  $44.31,  for  each  Negro  child, 
$12.57.  The  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  enrolled  is 
$242  for  the  United  States,  $123  for  the  South,  $157  for  each 
southern  white  child,  $37  for  each  southern  Negro  child.  The 
report  concludes: 

It  may  be  fair  in  a  democracy  to  expect  the  richer  centers  and 
sections  to  share  the  educational  burden  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  A  national  equalization  of  school  expenditures  would 
greatly  benefit  the  poorer  states.  However,  before  those  states 
can  justify  such  an  allotment,  they  must  in  fairness  equalize  the 
use  of  school  funds  in  their  own  systems. 

The  booklet  may  be  obtained  without  charge  from  the  Fund, 
at  4901  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  or  Cotton  States  Building, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Adults  in  Search  of  a  School 

A  REPORT  of  its  second  year's  activities  by  the  New  York 
•*"*•  Adult  Education  Council  (222  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York)  makes  clear  the  mounting  demand  for  adult-education 
opportunities  and  the  value  of  a  clearing  house  of  information 
in  a  metropolitan  area.  In  1934  a  total  of  8015  inquiries  were 
handled,  with  an  expectancy  of  about  10,000  inquiries  during 
1935.  For  January,  the  number  was  over  2000  and  for  the 
first  half  of  February  nearly  1300.  A  file  study  of  the  in- 
quiries received  from  July  through  December,  1934,  showed 
a  few  more  inquiries  from  women  than  from  men,  the  majority 
of  the  inquirers  in  the  20-24  age  group,  and  the  great  majority 
concerned  with  occupational  instruction.  There  were  2249 
inquiries  in  this  field.  The  next  largest  number  (745)  were  on 
human  relations,  and  the  third  (580)  on  the  arts.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  out  what  use  was  made  by  inquirers  of  the  in- 
formation given,  double  postcards  were  sent  to  600  individuals 
who  had  asked  advice  during  October  and  November.  Of  those 
replying,  49  percent  had  registered  in  the  offerings  of  which 
they  learned  through  the  service.  "Numerous  very  penetrating 
reasons  given  by  those  who  had  not  registered  are  now  the  sub- 
ject of  further  study."  During  the  present  year  the  Council 
plans  to  publish  a  directory  of  "the  more  permanent  education 
offerings  of  the  area." 


THE  National  Educational  Association  (1201  16  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington)  offers  a  revision  of  the  teacher-tenure  bibliog- 
raphy first  published  in  1930.  It  deals  with  legal  and  judicial 
issues  centering  around  the  rights  of  teachers  in  their  positions. 
Statistical  studies  of  teacher  turnover  and  the  like  are  not 
included. 

THE  delegate  assembly  of  the  United  Parents  Associations  of 
Greater  New  York  (152  West  42  Street)  recently  went  on 
record  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  permanent  program  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  "provided  that  such  federal  aid  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  states,  that  education  continue  to  be  controlled 
by  the  states,  and  that  its  purpose  be  to  equalize  educational 
opportunity  throughout  the  nation." 

THE  North  American  Conference  of  the  New  Education  Fel- 
lowship will  be  held  in  Mexico  City,  August  26-31.  In  addition 
to  a  stimulating  conference  program  and  visits  to  points  of 
tourist  interest,  the  conference  offers  opportunity  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  famous  rural  schools  of  Mexico.  Information  from 
the  Progressive  Education  Association,  716  Jackson  Place, 
Washington. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  G.  GOLCORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  mill 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


Trouble  in  Illinois 

A3  this  goes  to  press,  the  impasse  in  Illinois  has  been  broken 
through  belated  action  of  the  legislature.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  the  relief  stations  could  remain  closed,  the  million 
and  a  quarter  persons  dependent  on  them  remain  uncared  for, 
without  something  giving  way  somewhere.  FERA  stood  ready 
with  $9  million  a  month,  to  be  dropped  into  the  state's  lap 
whenever  the  legislature  might  appropriate  $3  million  a  month 
to  go  with  it.  Governor  Horner  insisted  that  an  increase  in 
the  sales  tax  (from  2  to  3  percent)  was  the  way  to  raise  the 
needed  $3  million:  the  legislature  balkt'd  at  the  proposal.  Mean- 
while relief  was  suspended,  hunger  demonstrations  occurred,  and 
suffering  closed  in  upon  one-sixth  of  the  state's  population. 

Why  should  a  crisis  of  this  magnitude  be  allowed  to  develop 
in  a  civilized  society  in  the  year  1935,  sixth  year  of  the  depres- 
sion? The  answer  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  factors,  none 
of  them  creditable  to  the  American  "genius"  for  democratic 
government: 

POLITICS.  The  governor  chose  to  have  the  sales  tax  measure  intro- 
duced as  an  emergency  bill  despite  the  fact  that  regular  measures 
require  fewer  votes  for  passage  than  emergency  measures.  Ap- 
parent reason— to  share  the  onus  for  unpopular  legislation  with 
political  opponents. 

REBELLION.  A  bitter  anti-administration  fight  has  been  waging  in 
Illinois  for  months,  with  a  hostile  press  bombarding  the  New  Deal 
and  its  offspring,  federally  controlled  relief.  There  is  rebellion 
against  being  told  by  Washington  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
•  do  in  the  granting  of  aid.  The  legislature  thinks  it  has  been  too 
supine  in  the  past  and  is  defending  its  ego. 

PROVINCIALISM.  The  down-staters  are  convinced  that  the  up-staters 
(which  means  Chicago)  are  wild  relief  spenders  and  believe  that 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  them.  "Too  much  social  work :  too  fancy 
relief  standards"  is  their  cry. 

PENURY.  "If  we  hold  out,  Hopkins  will  capitulate  and  we'll  be 
money  ahead"  seemed  to  be  an  unspoken  belief  among  some  of  the 
legislators.  "Not  a  red  cent  until  you  come  through  with  your 
share"  said  Hopkins. 

POLITICS  AGAIN.  Underlying  it  all  is  the  thwarted  desire  of  the 
politician  to  get  in  on  "the  cut"  of  jobs  which  accompany  the  huge 
expenditure  for  relief.  The  IERC  has  kept  the  politician  away  from 
his  plums :  "off  with  its  head." 

"The  cost  of  this  deadlock,"  says  Helen  Cody  Baker  in  the 
News  Letter  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  "falls, 
as  costs  so  often  fall,  on  those  who  have  neither  the  power  to 
end  it  nor  the  ability  to  pay." 

Subsistence   Gardens 

A  STUDY  of  state  garden  reports  just  released  by  the  FERA 
shows  that  the  projects  are  divided  into  three  main  types: 
the  small  subsistence  garden  in  the  back  yard  or  on  some  near- 
by plot,  worked  by  the  individual  primarily  for  the  needs  of 
his  family;  the  community  garden,  usually  of  considerable  area, 
located  in  or  near  urban  centers  and  subdivided  into  small 
plots  for  individual  care  by  relief  clients;  and  quantity-pro- 
duction tracts,  located  in  favorable  producing  sections  of  states 
and  worked  by  relief  labor,  the  yield  from  which  is  stored, 
canned,  or  otherwise  processed  for  distribution  to  relief  clients. 
Most  state  relief  administrations  provide  expert  supervision 
and  guidance  in  planting,  cultivation,  and  care.  Seeds  are  gen- 
erally supplied,  together  with  fertilizer  where  needed.  Portable 


and  stationary  canning  plants  are  operated  as  the  usual  prac- 
tice, but  in  some  states  home  canning  is  emphasized,  because 
of  its  value  in  training  and  instructing  those  unskilled  in  this 
useful  domestic  art. 

The  number  of  gardens  included  in  last  year's  national  pro- 
gram exceeded  1,820,000,  total  acreage  being  398,600.  About 
2,400,000  families  were  supplied  with  vegetables.  Total  cost 
of  garden  plus  canning  programs,  exclusive  of  relief  labor  ex- 
pended, was  a  little  over  $8  million,  but  products  secured  from 
them  were  valued  at  nearly  $37  million. 

With  this  year's  subsistence-garden  programs  just  going  into 
the  action  phase  in  many  states,  precise  figures  on  total  acre- 
age are  unavailable.  However,  the  FERA  survey  warrants  the 
prediction  that  subsistence  gardens  this  year  will  represent  a 
substantial  increase  over  1934  both  in  number  of  individual 
plots  and  in  total  area. 

Intra-State  Transiency 

r^\IFFERENCES  in  relief  standards  between  the  federal 
•*— '  transient  program  and  local  standards  in  states  where 
relief  is  low  and  social  resources  lacking  have  resulted  in  an 
increased  pull  toward  the  cities  where  transient  centers  are 
located.  People  come  in  from  the  country  to  get  needed  medical 
care,  hunt  jobs,  or  secure  better  living  conditions,  and  are  there 
taken  care  of  as  federal  transients.  This  perfectly  natural  in- 
crease in  transiency  has  caused  much  concern  to  some  state 
relief  administrators,  while  in  other  states  it  is  felt  to  be  of 
little  moment  where  residents  of  the  state  receive  care  within 
its  borders,  especially  if  federal  funds  are  largely  supporting 
the  entire  relief  program. 

In  Alabama,  the  intra-state  transients  have  been  reduced 
from  517  to  forty-eight  since  last  August  by  a  policy  adopted  by 
the  state  transient  division  of  supplementing  the  relief  avail- 
able in  the  counties  to  the  families  returned  to  their  places  of 
residence. 

The  South  Dakota  ERA  families  with  a  state  residence  must 
be  cared  for  by  the  counties  in  which  they  are  actually  living. 
If  it  is  desirable  for  social  reasons  that  a  family  be  returned 
to  its  county  of  origin,  arrangements  to  this  end  may  be  made 
between  the  two  county  administrations;  but  the  relief  must 
be  met  by  the  county  in  which  the  family  was  living  when  it 
applied  for  relief.  No  legal  residence  can  be  gained  while  the 
family  is  in  receipt  of  federal  relief. 

The  Ugly  Head  of  Politics 

RECENT  happenings  in  the  Democratic  South  cause  fears 
among  those  close  to  the  relief  picture  that  the  FERA's 
immunity  from  political  pressure  may  be  nearing  its  end.  In 
Louisiana,  Harry  W.  Early  was  sent  in  as  federal  relief  admin- 
istrator in  October,  1933.  Even  his  antagonists  say  that  he  ac- 
complished the  seeming  impossibility  of  delivering  a  completely 
impartial  relief  administration,  without  conflict  with  Senator 
Huey  Long's  machine.  That  astute  dictator,  indeed,  realizing 
the  potential  danger  of  mixing  relief  and  politics,  had  legisla- 
tion passed  entrusting  state  funds  for  relief  to  the  federal 
administration  under  Mr.  Early.  (See  The  Survey,  February, 
1935,  page  56.) 
In  April  1935,  however,  Senator  Long  attempted  to  secure 
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control  of  federal  public  works  expenditures  by  securing  the 
passage  in  the  state  legislature  of  bills  creating  a  State  Bond 
and  Tax  Board,  with  himself  at  the  head,  without  the  approval 
and  supervision  of  which  no  state  or  local  funds  may  be  spent 
on  public  works  in  Louisiana.  This  precipitated  open  warfare 
with  the  federal  authorities,  and  seemingly  as  a  gesture  of  de- 
fiance in  Senator  Long's  direction,  an  avowed  anti-Long  man 
with  no  relief  experience  was  put  in  as  state  administrator, 
supplanting  Mr.  Early  on  one  day's  notice. 

In  South  Carolina,  attempts  by  FERA  regional  workers  to 
bring  down  an  overlarge  administrative  payroll  resulted  in 
offending  a  powerful  political  figure  in  the  state,  and  the  status 
quo  is  being  maintained. 

From  Mississippi  comes  word  through  a  competent  observer 
in  a  neighboring  state  that  the  happy  situation  under  which 
relief  operations  went  on  without  interference  from  political 
sources  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  adherents  of  Senator 
Bilbo  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  who  shall  be  employed 
in  administering  relief.  Our  correspondent  writes: 

...  in  county  after  county  Bilbo  men  and  women  are  appearing 
in  the  ERA  offices  announcing  that  they  are  to  be  the  new  county 
relief  directors.  Bilbo  people  are  busy  checking  the  political  affilia- 
tions of  present  relief  workers.  The  county  boards  of  supervisors 
are  in  a  grand  state  of  confusion.  For  several  years  now  the  relief 
workers,  secure  in  knowing  that  they  had  'FERA  support,  have 
been  teaching  them  and  convincing  them  that  relief  funds  are  not 
to  be  used  by  them  to  build  their  political  fences.  On  the  whole^ 
the  relief  workers  have  been  most  successful  in  doing  this.  .  .  .But 
in  spite  of  all  the  hard  work  that  has  gone  into  building  up  stand- 
ards in  Mississippi,  the  work  is  threatened  in  order  to  safeguard 
Harrison's  re-election  and  Bilbo's  control.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
has  been  no  official  confirmation  or  denial  of  these  rumors  that 
appear  almost  daily  in  the  Mississippi  papers. 

Training  Extended 

\X7E  think  of  staff  training  in  state  relief  administrations 
*  as  exclusively  an  activity  of  the  social-work  division. 
Alabama,  however,  has  begun  training  courses  for  accountants 
and  engineers.  These  courses  are  set  up  as  white-collar  work- 
relief  projects,  the  men  being  employed  on  special  studies  and 
given  experience  in  different  jobs  which  will  familiarize  them 
with  the  needs  and  methods  of  the  relief  administration  in 
these  fields. 

The  necessary  replacements  on  the  administrative  payroll 
are  made  from  among  the  trainees.  The  director  of  operations 
writes:  "I  feel  that  some  of  our  very  best  men  have  been  de- 
veloped through  this  method  of  training." 

Arizona  is  conducting  a  training  course  for  cooks  in  one  of 
the  men's  transient  shelters  at  Phoenix.  The  men  selected  are 
given  instruction  in  assembling,  preparing,  seasoning  and  serv- 
ing food,  and  in  figuring  costs  and  planning  balanced  rations. 
Men  who  have  taken  these  courses  will  be  chosen  to  serve  as 
chefs  for  the  portable  units  being  developed  in  Arizona,  and 
for  replacements  on  the  staff  of  permanent  transient  camps. 
Hospital  dietetics  are  also  taught  in  preparation  for  work  at 
the  sanitarium  camp  for  tubercular  transients. 

A  course  in  general  hospital  training  and  first  aid  is  also  be- 
ing given  to  a  selected  group  of  transient  men,  in  order  to  de- 
velop male  nurses  for  the  portable  and  permanent  units. 

Is  a  Pauper  a  Citizen? 

TWO    New   England    states   have    recently   taken   steps    to 
clarify  the  civil  status  of  recipients  of  unemployment  relief. 
A  joint  study  by  the  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board  and 
the    ERA,    division   of    research,   has   established    the    right   of 
recipients  of  poor  relief  to  vote,  even  though  no  specific  provi- 
sion to  this  effect  is  found  in  either  the  constitution  or  laws 
of   that  state.  The   report  points   out  that  in   1845,   the   state 
constitution  was  amended  to  remove  property  qualifications  for 
voting,   and   that   the   present  general   statutes,   by  designating 
that   "legal    residence    for   purposes   of   registration   or   admis- 


sion as  an  elector  shall  be  in  the  town  to  which  he  is  charge- 
able" as  a  recipient  of  relief,  imply  that  such  person  is  not 
disfranchised. 

New  Hampshire,  in  an  act  passed  in  March,  begs  the  ques- 
tion of  "paupers"  in  receipt  of  state  or  local  assistance,  but 
declares  that  "while  federal  funds  are  available,  the  receipt  of 
unemployment  relief  does  not  make  the  recipient  a  pauper." 

Maine,  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  direct  and  work 
relief  by  amending  as  follows  (effective  next  July)  its  act  dis- 
qualifying "paupers"  to  vote: 

The  fact  that  the  money  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  any 
person  employed  by  any  city  or  town  is  derived  from  relief  funds 
shall  not  operate  to  give  such  person  the  status  of  a  pauper  so  that 
he  shall  be  denied  on  that  account  the  right  of  franchise. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  determined  attempt  was  made 
under  the  old  statute  at  the  last  election  to  disfranchise  recipi- 
ents of  unemployment  relief  in  some  Maine  cities.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment,  qualified  though  it  is,  shows  that 
liberalizing  forces  have  been  at  work  in  our  easternmost  com- 
monwealth. 

FERA  Scholarships 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  the  great  need  for  professionally  trained 
personnel  in  the  deep  South,  Tulane  University's  School 
of  Social  Work  received  172  FERA  trainees,  the  largest  quota 
assigned  to  any  training  school.  The  first  students  have  scat- 
tered, to  return  to  their  several  states  and  become  the  trainers 
in  turn  of  less  fortunate  fellow  workers.  One  of  them  writes 
from  Arkansas: 

•My  class  has  grown  until  now  I  have  an  attendance  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  including  the  case  workers  and  case-work  super- 
visors in  eight  counties  with  a  clientele  of  6,000.  The  responsibility 
and  opportunity  appall  me.  Some  of  these  people  come  ninety  miles 
to  the  class.  Can  you  imagine  how  inadequate  I  feel?  .  .  . 
After  outlining  features  of  her  course,  she  remarks: 
We  are  making  a  study  also  of  the  resources  of  the  state.  I  am 
asking  each  member  to  report  to  the  class  the  detailed  information 
on  how  at  least  one  of  these  resources  may  be  used.  I  am  also 
asking  each  student  to  select  one  case  for  intensive  case  work.  .  .  . 
"If  the  training  plan  could  only  be  continued  for  another 
year,"  writes  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Tulane  School,  "I  am 
willing  to  prophesy  that  the  FERA  will  have  done  more  toward 
helping  build  up  a  professionally  educated  group  of  social 
workers  in  this  area  than  has  been  accomplished  through  any 
of  our  past  efforts." 

Commodity   Delivery 

*  I  AHE  ERA  of  Atlanta  has  made  a  contract  with  a  parcel- 
*•  delivery  concern  in  the  city  for  the  delivery  directly  to 
the  clients'  homes  of  clothing  and  surplus  commodities,  thus 
obviating  public  distribution,  relief  stores,  queues,  and  crowd- 
ing of  district  offices.  Cost  of  delivery  averages  twelve  cents 
a  package  for  clothing,  and  nine  cents  for  grocery  orders. 


Ability  to  Work 


A  MONG  63,000  men  transferred  from  home  relief  to  work 
•**  relief  in  New  York  City,  from  March  to  November  1933, 
2021  were  referred  for  medical  examination  because  they  be- 
lieved themselves  physically  incapable.  Analyzing  these  cases, 
Dr.  Elias  Orshansky,  then  medical  examiner  for  the  City  Works 
Commission,  found  no  instance  among  them  of  deliberate 
malingering  or  unexplained  unwillingness  to  work.  Some  sin- 
cerely believed  they  had  disabilities  which  did  not  exist.  Others, 
especially  "white-collar"  men,  were  eager  to  do  work  beyond 
their  powers.  Among  the  2021,  there  was  a  high  incidence  of 
serious  heart  diseases  (5.4  percent,)  psychoses  (4.1  percent,) 
and  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  (3.5  percent,)  indi- 
cating need  for  more  detailed  information  since  "it  is  probable 
that  the  disorders  are  attributable  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
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economic  and  work  conditions."  Some  men  were  physically 
capable  but  unable  to  face  changes  in  work  because  of  past 
habits  or  lack  of  intelligence.  Their  refusal  disqualified  them 
and  their  families  for  relief.  Dr.  Orshansky  believes  that  such 
a  man  and  his  family  should  not  be  penalized  "for  his  social 
shortcomings,  his  lack  of  understanding  or  his  plain  stupidity." 
Of  the  2021,  9  percent  were  found  capable  of  heavy  labor;  11 
percent  could  do  moderate  labor,  not  requiring  considerable 
muscular  strength  or  use  of  pick  and  shovel;  80  percent  could 
do  only  light  work,  such  as  that  of  porters  or  watchmen.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  men  could  not  do  heavy  work  after  the  age  of 
fifty;  among  the  white-collar  men  the  deadline  more  usually 
was  forty,  and  many  younger  failed  to  qualify.  Many  workers 
in  the  skilled  trades,  such  as  mechanics,  printers  and  tailors,  also 
were  incapable  of  heavy  manual  labor. 

From  these  examinations  and  a  series  of  review  examinations 
of  men  after  placement,  Dr.  Orshansky  concludes  that  there  is 
great  need  for  scientific  standards  for  grading  labor,  now  non- 
existent. "Standardization  of  work  requirements  and  the  selec- 
tion only  of  men  capable  of  heavy  labor  will  leave  the  great 
number  of  skilled  workers  and  almost  all  of  the  white-collar 
men  without  work,"  he  continues.  "Distribution  of  workers  on 
projects  must  be  individualized  and  classification  of  type  of 
work  should  be  controlled  by  a  central  bureau  and  not  left  to 
the  discretion  of  such  employes  as  foremen." 

Scattered  by  Drought 

A  ONE-DAY  census  of  families  transient  in  the  state  of 
Washington  discloses  that  on  March  31,  1935,  1130  fam- 
ilies and  1787  single  persons  had  made  their  way  to  the  state 
as  refugees  from  drought-stricken  areas  in  twenty-two  states. 
Idaho,  North  and  South  Dakota  sent  the  largest  numbers  of 
families;  Minnesota,  Montana  and  Illinois  the  largest  number 
of  single  men.  Compared  with  a  similar  census  taken  last  Sep- 
tember, the  families  coming  from  the  same  territory  have  in- 
creased by  80  percent,  the  single  persons  98  percent,  in  six 
months. 


Relief  or  a  Job 


IT  is  not  always  the  big  dailies  which  show  sympathetic  insight 
into  social  problems.  The  Daily  News  of  Faribault,  Minne- 
sota (population  12,767)  qualifies  on  this  score  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  taken  from  a  recent  issue: 

The  worst  feature  of  public  relief,  it  seems,  is  not  chiseling  but 
fear.  Specifically  it  is  fear  of  creditors  and  landlords. 

This,  according  to  the  relief  administration  in  one  of  the  most 
heavily  burdened  communities,  is  what  keeps  up  the  relief  load  in  a 
time  of  improving  business  conditions,  when  it  should  be  going 
down.  The  amount  of  deliberate  chiseling  is  small.  The  amount  of 
hanging  on  to  relief  through  timidity,  when  jobs  are  available,  is 
large. 

Small  but  regular  relief  payments  give  the  depression  victims  not 
merely  a  minimum  amount  of  living,  but  a  certain  sense  of  security. 
If  they  take  a  job,  they  are  expected  to  give  up  relief. 

Moreover — and  here  is  the  great  difficulty  with  many — if  they  have 
a  job  their  creditors  will  expect  to  be  paid.  The  grocer  will  get 
after  them  for  his  old  balance.  The  landlord,  who  has  been  indul- 
gent, will  demand  back  rent  or  a  more  reasonable  rental  than  he 
has  been  getting.  Wages  may  be  garnisheed ;  the  dole  may  not. 

These  considerations  are  especially  strong  in  the  case  of  men 
with  large  families.  The  relief  authorities  give  them  an  allowance  in 
proportion  to  the  number  in  the  family.  Private  employers  will  not 
pay  wages  on  that  principle.  So  the  man  with  a  wife  and  half  a 
dozen  children  and  perhaps  a  grandmother,  on  relief,  hangs  onto  his 
dole  and  turns  down  proffered  jobs. 

'Here,  then,  is  the  biggest  problem  that  has  to  be  faced  in  con- 
nection with  unemployment  relief,  as  the  business  cycle  swings 
slowly  upward  again. 

North  Dakota  has  taken  steps,  by  means  of  posters  promi- 
nently displayed  in  relief  offices,  to  reassure  clients  about  their 
reacceptance  on  relief  if  they  take  and  subsequently  lose  private 
employment.  The  poster,  black  on  yellow,  reads: 


Relief  Clients:  If  you  are  offered  a  job,  take  it.  If  it  is  part- 
time  work  or  the  wages  will  not  cover  your  family's  budget,  talk 
it  over  with  your  County  Relief  Administration.  Don't  refuse  the 
job.  Taking  a  job  will  not  bar  you  from  relief  when  the  job  ends, 
if  you  are  still  in  need.  Ask  for  information  from  your  County 
Relief  Administration. 

Pennsylvania  is  supplementing  its  plan  of  "automatic  reinstate- 
ment certificates"  (See  The  Survey  April,  1935,  page  119) 
by  a  mailing  insert  to  be  included  with  relief  orders  and  cash 
relief  checks,  as  follows: 

If  some  one  offers  you  a  job,  take  it.  Report  this  fact  to  the  relief 
office  and  receive  a  reinstatement  certificate.  When  the  job  ends, 
return  the  certificate  to  the  relief  office.  If  you  are  still  eligible  for 
relief  you  will  be  returned  to  the  relief  list  without  delay. 

The  Connecticut  ERA  has  ruled  that  no  deductions  be  made 
from  a  relief  worker's  pay  for  time  used  to  interview  a  pros- 
pective employer  with  whom  he  can  show  an  appointment  card; 
and  persons  leaving  work  relief  to  take  private  employment 
are  given  a  signed  assurance  that  "for  three  months  from  date 
of  issue,  this  card  will  insure  to  you  an  immediate  review  of 
your  case  if  employment  is  lost  through  no  fault  of  your  own." 

Protection  for  Relief  Workers 

'  I  *  WO  additional  states  have  passed  legislation  extending  the 
A  provisions  of  the  state  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to 
cover  persons  employed  on  relief  and  unemployment  projects. 
These  are  Idaho,  March  16,  and  Vermont,  April  11.  The  latter 
state  also  appropriated  from  state  funds  an  amount  equal  to 
3  percent  of  the  payroll,  but  not  exceeding  $40,000  annually, 
to  cover  such  compensation. 

The  Kansas  legislature  at  its  session  just  concluded,  threw 
a  different  sort  of  safeguard  around  relief  workers,  by  pro- 
hibiting, up  to  January  1,  1937,  the  garnishment  for  debt  not 
only  of  wages  paid  out  of  relief  funds,  but  also  of  wages 
earned  in  the  first  two  months  after  leaving  the  relief  job  for 
other  employment: 

No  garnishment  process  shall  be  issued  out  of  any  court  on  any 
judgment  or  in  any  action  pending  to  enforce  a  collection  of  any 
judgment  or  claim  against  salary  or  wages  of  any  person  or  persons 
who  have  been  dropped  from  public  emergency  relief  work  by 
obtaining  regular  employment,  until  after  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  such  work  relief. 

Absences  from  Work  Relief 

'HE  neighboring  states  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  furnish 
a  wide  contrast  in  method  of  handling  unexplained  ab- 
sences from  work  relief.  In  Alabama,  if  a  worker  fails  to  ap- 
pear on  the  job  or  to  send  a  valid  excuse  by  noon  of  the  same 
day,  he  is  laid  off  both  direct  and  work  relief  for  one  month. 
ERA  officials  insist  that  no  great  amount  of  suffering  has  re- 
sulted to  families,  and  that  the  procedure  is  justified  because 
it  gives  work  relief  the  status  of  a  real  job. 

In  Georgia,  it  is  assumed  that  any  worker  who  is  absent 
from  work  relief  without  explanation  for  a  period  of  one 
month,  has  other  work  or  resources,  and  he  is  therefore  dropped 
from  relief  rolls,  with  the  privilege  of  being  later  considered 
for  reinstatement  if  he  can  make  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  absence. 

Publications 

*  I  *HE  Unemployment  Relief  Digest,  prepared  and  issued  by 
•*-  the  Social  Surveys  Section,  Department  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Pennsylvania  ERA  (Harrisburg)  presents  in  com- 
pact form  the  substance  of  recently  published  material  con- 
cerning unemployment  and  the  administration  of  relief.  A  re- 
cent number  contains  digests  of  forty-one  articles  and  pamph- 
lets, reviews  six  books  and  devotes  five  pages  to  miscellaneous 
news  items  in  this  field.  This  issue  has  a  total  of  twenty-six 
large  size  printed  pages.  Subscription  rate,  $1.75  per  year. 
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How  We  Behave  in  Groups 

WHO  SHALL  SURVIVE?  A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  HUMAN  INTER-RELATIONS,  by  J.  L.  Moreno,  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  Publishing  Co.  437  pp.  Price  f4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T^ROM  within  the  individual  human  being  there  arises  the 
*•  impulse  to  be  different,  to  assert  one's  autonomy,  to  be 
free.  From  without,  especially  in  the  technological-industrial 
environment,  arises  the  compulsion  to  live  together,  to  col- 
laborate and  to  co-operate.  How  are  these  two  antithetical 
forces  to  be  reconciled?  Many  approaches  have  already  been 
registered  but  for  the  most  part  previous  attacks  upon  this 
problem  have  been  fractional:  at  one  time  it  appears  that  the 
entire  solution  lies  in  breeding  and  selecting  better  human 
stock;  at  another  time,  it  appears  that  our  task  is  to  alter  the 
existing  environment;  and  at  still  another  stage  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  inner,  psychological  adjustments  of  personality. 
Dr.  Moreno  now  comes  forward  with  the  simple  but  highly 
important  proposal  that  we  approach  this  problem  as  though 
it  represented  a  unity,  or  at  least  a  configuration  consisting  of 
the  individual  personality  interacting  with  his  environment, 
and  particularly  with  other  individuals,  who  perhaps,  constitute 
the  most  significant  element  in  his  total  milieu. 

What  Dr.  Moreno  wants  to  know  is  whether  or  not  our 
fortuitous  groupings  in  society  might  be  improved;  whether  or 
not  we  might  not  behave  better  in  collective  enterprises  if  there 
were  some  test  according  to  which  we  might  discover  which 
personalities  give  promise  of  fruitful  interaction  with  each  other. 
Consequently,  he  is  seeking  to  invent  sociometric  tests.  For 
his  purposes  he  selects  groups  in  public  schools,  private  schools, 
schools  of  the  "reformatory"  type,  and  groups  informally 
organized  in  association  with  settlements.  In  addition,  Dr. 
Moreno  applies  his  methods  to  a  completely  modern  situation, 
namely  the  selection  of  a  future  population  for  an  entire  com- 
munity. This  latter  project  was  initiated  in  connection  with 
the  Subsistence  Homestead  Commission  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Still  another  of  Dr.  Moreno's  projects  was  conducted 
during  the  World  War  when  the  Austrian  government  at- 
tempted to  build  a  new  community  consisting  of  Austrian  citi- 
zens of  Italian  extraction  who  were  then  fleeing  the  Italian 
armies  in  the  southern  Tyrol.  Thus  one  sees  that  Dr.  Moreno's 
background  of  material  covers  a  fairly  wide  range.  Many  of 
the  discoveries  which  he  has  made,  as  is  indicated  by  Dr.  WilJ 
liam  A.  White  in  his  foreword,  have  already  been  made  or  at 
least  suggested  by  others.  But  Dr.  Moreno  places  these  vari- 
ous aspects  of  interaction  in  a  new  context  and  gives  them  new 
meaning. 

On  the  purely  conceptual  side  one  must  register  certain 
doubts  concerning  some  of  the  author's  terms.  He  speaks,  for 
example,  of  the  "social  atom"  which  seems  to  me  a  logical 
betrayal  of  his  attempt  at  generic  or  organic  method.  And, 
when  he  places  the  so-called  eugenic  and  the  so-called  tech- 
nological approaches  over  against  each  other  (he  calls  both 
proponents  "dreamers")  and  thereupon  attempts  a  resolution 
by  means  of  his  creative  or  spontaneous  action  synthesis  the 
reader  begins  to  lose  a  sense  of  reality.  Presumably  the  per- 
son who  is  to  survive  in  our  necessarily  collective  society  is 
he  who  knows  how  to  select  his  group  and  can  learn  how  to 
develop  capacities  for  creative  interaction.  But  this  is  obviously 
too  simple  since  it  neglects  the  functional  point  of  view. 

These  critical  comments  must  not  be  interpreted  as  denying 
the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Moreno's  work.  In  fact,  my  enthusiasm 
for  certain  sections  of  his  book  is  exceptionally  high.  My  hope 
is  that  he  will  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  functional 
groups,  those  configurations  of  human  beings  which  cluster 
about  our  necessary  tasks.  Eugenic  and  technological  selec- 


tions of  a  rough  sort  are  already  at  work  in  these  areas.  But 
if  we  are  to  derive  something  more  than  mere  material  efficienc 
from  these  necessary  inter-relationships,  we  shall  need  to  kno\v 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  nature  of  inter-action  than  is  at 
present  available.  Dr.  Moreno's  methods  should  prove  highlj 
illuminating  at  precisely  these  points. 
2V.  Y.  School  of  Social  Work  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAJ 

Experiment  in  Internationalism 

LABOR  IN  THE   LEAGUE  SYSTEM,  by  Francis  Graham   Wilson.  Sta 
ford  University  Press.   384  pp.  Price  f4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

\  YEAR  which  has  witnessed  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
**  into  the  International  Labor  Organization  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  noteworthy  volumes  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Shotwell  on  the  origins  of  that  organization  ha 
brought  forth  yet  another  valuable  contribution  to  the  materia 
pertaining  to  the  subject.  At  a  time  when  there  is  every  need 
for  careful  discussion  of  the  problems  of  administrative  or- 
ganization and  effectiveness  in  both  the  national  and  inter- 
national spheres,  Professor  Wilson  has  given  us  a  lucid  and 
valuable  discussion  of  the  important  experiment  in  international 
administration  provided  by  the  Labor  Organization. 

The  chapters  on  the  international  codification  of  labor  stand- 
ards and  their  preparation,  revision  and  enforcement  are  par- 
ticularly instructive  as  to  the  difficulties  which  must  be  faced. 
Professor  Wilson  faces  those  problems  squarely,  but  is  wisely 
insistent  that  the  Labor  Organization  must  be  regarded  as 
springing  out  of  the  labor  legislation  of  national  states  rather 
than  creating  it.  He  realizes  that  the  strength  of  the  Organi- 
zation must  be  judged  only  by  its  effectiveness  within  the 
circle  of  power  actually  granted  to  it  by  its  members.  So  he 
is  not  disheartened  that  in  eighteen  sessions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  from  1919  to  1934,  forty-four  con- 
ventions and  forty-four  recommendations  constitute  the  sum 
total  of  formal  legislative  work  and  that  the  progress  of  ratifi- 
cations is  even  slower.  He  realizes  that  behind  lie  nearly  fif- 
teen years  of  research,  international  negotiation,  twists  of  the 
political  wheel,  false  starts,  disappointments  and  compromises, 
and  that  nevertheless  there  has  been  a  faint,  dawning  sense 
of  international  reality  by  the  employers,  workers  and  inter- 
national labor  officials  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the  place 
of  the  United  States  in  the  international  labor  picture.  Fur- 
thermore, Professor  Wilson  speaks  of  the  United  States  as 
"one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  little  need  for  labor 
legislation."  Even  though  this  refers  primarily  to  the  past,  it 
evinces  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  essentials  in  the  American 
labor  scene  and  is  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  clear  and 
realistic  picture  which  the  book  otherwise  presents. 
Barnard  College,  New  York  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 

Mutilated  Families 

THE  ILLEGITIMATE  FAMILY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  by  Ruth  Reed 
Columbia  University  Press.  38S  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TTNTIL  recently  and  in  large  measure  still,  the  field  of 
U  illegitimacy  has  been  a  No  Man's  Land  within  the  realm 
of  social  work,  and  dispassionate  study  and  concerted  thinking 
on  the  subject  have  been  woefully  lacking.  With  this  fact  in 
mind  the  social  agencies  constituting  the  Committee  on  the 
Care  of  the  Unmarried  Mother  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City,  requested  a  survey  of  the  existing  organized 
social  resources  for  unmarried  parents  and  their  children  in 
New  York  City.  The  study  was  made  by  the  Research  Bureau 
of  the  Welfare  Council,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ruth  Reed. 
The  resulting  volume  presents  a  fairly  graphic  cross  section 
of  illegitimacy  in  an  American  metropolitan  area.  The  study 
is  descriptive  and  statistical,  and  does  not  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  service  or  quality  of  work  of  individual  agencies. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child  are 
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still  tossed  about  on  the  emotions  of  those  who  treat  them, 
and  least  protected  often  by  those  who  are  most  zealous  in  their 
protective  efforts.  Secrecy  that  prevents  even  the  use  of  recog- 
nized resources  and  the  exchange  of  information,  inexperienced 
handling  of  individual  cases  by  people,  even  social  workers, 
who  wish  to  shelter  the  "high  type"  unmarried  mother  from 
recourse  to  the  specialized  agencies,  premature  or  ill-considered 
adoptive  placements,  all  delay  real  protection  for  the  illegitimate 
child  and  its  parents,  based  on  a  sound  social  philosophy. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  of  progress  that  the  illegitimate 
child  emerges  in  the  study  with  a  family,  however  mutilated, 
to  each  member  of  which  is  given  a  chapter.  While  mother  and 
child  are  of  first  concern,  the  father  is  gradually  developing 
shadowy  outlines  of  individuality  apart  from  his  potentialties  as 
an  economic  asset. 

The  appendices  which  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the  book 
are  not  its  least  valuable  section.  They  contain  a  digest  of  New 
York  Laws  pertaining  to  illegitimacy,  supplementary  tables  and 
other  explanatory  notes,  and  a  most  comprehensive,  annotated 
bibliography  on  illegitimacy. 

The  significance  of  the  study  seems  to  be  not  so  much  in  its 
findings,  important  though  they  are,  as  in  the  fact  that  it  rep- 
resents a  community  attempt  to  face  a  problem  that  has  too 
long  been  left  to  everybody's  speculation,  and  nobody's  objec- 
tive concern.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  a  book  of  such  prac- 
tical merit  should  be  placed  at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  luxury. 
The  Cleveland  Humane  Society  CHARLOTTE  S.  HENRY 


Bad  Heritage 


HEREDITY  AND  DISEASE,  by  Dr.  Otto  Mohr.  W.  W.  Norton.  270  pp. 
Price  $.3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  OTTO  L.  MOHR  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity .of  Oslo,  who  is  an  investigator  of  high  attain- 
ments in  genetics,  has  written  an  excellent  account  of  the  rela- 
tions of  heredity  to  disease,  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  first  125  pages 
give  a  sound  and  up-to-date  exposition  of  the  general  principles 
of  genetics,  with  illustrative  examples,  drawn  so  far  as  pos- 
sible from  human  inheritance,  but  using  the  relations  found  in 
lower  animals  as  well.  The  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
pathological  conditions  in  man  that  are  known  to  result  from 
defective  inheritance,  with  discussion  of  the  type  of  inheritance 
shown  by  each.  A  final  chapter  deals  wisely  and  conservatively 
with  Some  Bearings  of  Genetics  on  Human  Affairs:  here  are 
discussed  race  crossing,  eugenics,  birth  control  and  the  like. 
Fifteen  pages  at  the  end  are  devoted  to  photographs  showing 
many  types  of  heritable  human  defects  and  pathological  con- 
ditions; not  an  agreeable  display,  but  useful. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  H.  S.  JENNINGS 

Three  Diverse  Tasks 

FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY,  A  STUDY  OF  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION, by  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and  Merle  E.  Frampton.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.  611  pp.  Price  f3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  a  new  book  with  an  alluring  title,  an  intriguing 
preface,  and  a  disappointing  conclusion.  In  the  preface 
the  authors  promise  "a  monograph  based  upon  entirely  original 
studies  ...  It  represents  original  thinking,  and  is  not  a  re- 
production of  valueless  texts,"  hiding  its  implications  "behind 
a  veil  of  undigested  and  oftentimes  ill-defined  words."  As  a 
redemption  of  this  pledge  they  present  accounts  of  four  Ozark 
families  (10  to  15  pages  each)  and  of  a  stranded  New  England 
mill  town  (40  pages).  These  descriptions  are  interesting  and 
reveal  both  painstaking  inquiry  and  sympathetic  insight.  In 
connection  with  the  materials  they  undertake  to  identify  "phys- 
ical and  moral  well-being"  with  family  types  and  they  charge 
the  New  Deal  with  failure  to  recognize  this  relationship. 

Before  presenting  these  concrete  studies  the  authors  offer  a 
"new  approach  in  family  research,"  which  is  essentially  a  re- 
statement of  the  philosophy  and  method  of  Frederic  Le  Play 
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(1806-1882).  Out  of  the  first  150  pages  comes  a  ponderous 
"methodology,"  most  of  which  seems  of  little  value  in  the  study 
of  actual  situations.  Parts  of  it,  however,  have  evidently  been 
used  to  advantage.  The  last  part  consists  of  a  transla- 
tion and  abridgement  of  Le  Play's  Les  Ouvriers  Europeens 
(1879).  For  students  interested  in  the  history  of  social  theory 
this  is  a  useful  document,  but  its  significance  for  the  concrete 
studies  described  could  have  been  presented  very  briefly.  More- 
over, the  conclusions  drawn  from  specific  data  seem  to  the  re- 
viewer dubious  inferences.  The  hypotheses  are  plausible 
enough,  but  lack  relevant  supporting  evidence. 

Thus  the  authors  fail  to  fulfill  their  promise  to  avoid  the 
reproduction  of  old  texts,  to  refrain  from  confusing  termin- 
ology, and  to  present  a  work  that  is  both  scientific  and  prac- 
tical. One  comes  away  with  the  feeling  that  the  authors  failed 
because  they  attempted  to  perform  three  diverse  tasks:  to  in- 
terpet  Le  Play,  to  study  certain  concrete  situations,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  relief  gardens  and  subsistence  farming.  Their 
effort  to  integrate  the  three  is  on  the  whole  disappointing. 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  STUART  A.  QUEEN 


Backlog  of  Reference 

SOCIAL   WORK    YEAR    BOOK— 1935,    edited   by   Fred   S.   Hall.   Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  698  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  Year  Book,  this  its  third  issue,  has  grown  in  stature 
in  the  six  years  since  its  first  appearance.  It  still  holds 
to  its  fundamental  purpose,  to  describe  organized  activities  in 
social  work  and  related  fields,  but  this  year's  articles,  most  of 
them  by  new  contributors,  deal  less  with  history  and  background 
than  with  the  current  scene  and  the  impact  of  the  events  of 
the  past  two  years  on  social  programs.  It  is  a  record  of  social 
history  in  flux. 

Indications  of  the  lengthening  reach  of  the  book  are  seen  in 
the  broadened  definition  of  "related  fields"  and  in  the  articles 
on  European  social  work  by  Rene  Sand  and  on  international 
case  work  by  George  E.  Warren.  The  directory  of  national 
agencies  is  also  stretched  to  include  certain  of  the  federal  re- 
covery administrations  and  a  number  of  international  organiza- 
tions functioning  in  the  United  States 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


The  Hull  House  Court;  May  23:   Parts  of  Two  Letters 


THE  sun  shone  down — as  it  has  not  done  in  weeks — on  the 
Hull  House  Court  which  was  filled  an  hour  before  the  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  Looking  out  over  the  mass  of  upturned  faces,  there 
was  evidence  of  the  range  of  those  who  cared.  Men  in  working 
clothes,  women  of  the  neighborhood,  and  many  from  the  uni- 
versity and  other  parts  of  town.  The  voices  of  the  speakers 
were  carried  to  Halsted  Street  which  was  thronged,  and  to 
rooms  where  groups  were  gathered.  Up  Halsted  and  Polk — 
little  Greek  business  places  and  restaurants  were  draped  in 
purple.  Since  the  day  before  throngs  had  filed  through  Bowen 
Hall — at  times  as  many  as  a  thousand  or  more  an  hour.  Dr. 
Hamilton  who  had  been  with  her  to  the  last,  was  there  greeting 
old  neighbors  just  as  Miss  Addams  would  have  done. 

Hull  House  was  to  have  dedicated  a  cottage  at  Bowen 
Country  Club  on  Sunday — to  Mary  Rozet  Smith,  and  Miss 
Addams  had  been  out  to  put  the  final  touches  on  the  cottage. 

One  could  not  have  wished  her  to  stay  on  when  real  suffer- 
ing was  imminent — and  it  also  was  easier  to  know  that  she  had 
really  felt  well  after  her  western  winter,  and  took  joy  in  the 
Washington  occasion.  Her  last  public  appearance  except  at 
Hull  House  was  when  we  all  went  before  the  County  Board 
about  two  weeks  ago — asking  them  to  assume  responsibility  for 
relief  by  selling  bonds  in  the  emergency  which  existed. 

But  what  voice  will  ring  out  as  has  Miss  Addams' — always 
simple,  true  and  clear,  and  in  spite  of  persecution?  I  will  not 
forget  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements 
— at  Hull  House  just  a' month  ago — when  Miss  Addams  in- 
sisted on  serving  the  food  at  the  table,  and  seeing  that  everyone 
was  comfortably  seated,  and  introducing  Dr.  Siegmund-Schultze 
(exiled  head  of  the  pioneer  German  settlement  in  Berlin).  It 

was  her  wish  that  he  might  have  the  Barnett  Fellowship.    L.  T. 
*         *         * 

Every  window  ledge,  every  doorway,  the  walls  of  the  court 
and  walls  of  the  terrace  were  banked  with  spring  flowers  and 
all  along  the  top  of  the  low  brick  wall  around  the  terrace, 
about  two  feet  apart,  stood  huge  bowls  of  Hull  House  pottery 
filled  with  every  shade  of  tulips.  .  .  .  Behind  the  white  lilies, 
against  the  old  dark  brick  wall,  lilacs  were  massed  almost  to 
the  second  story  windows;  they  seemed  to  be  growing  there.  .  .  . 
Those  little  "Japenesey"  looking  trees  planted  in  the  court  were 
feathery  with  tiny  fresh  green  leaves  and  every  window  was 
filled  with  the  faces  of  Miss  Addams'  friends. 

Suddenly  everything  became  perfectly  quiet  and  music  be- 
gan from  some  inner  room,  string  music  by  the  Hull  House 
orchestra.  Dean  Charles  W.  Gilkey  of  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago Chapel  read,  from  her  book,  The  Excellent  Becomes  the 
Permanent.  Here  are  two  passages. 

Progress  is  not  automatic;  the  world  grows  better  because  peo- 
ple wish  that  it  should,  and  take  the  right  steps  to  make  it 
better. 

The  life  we  mourn  today  has  given  an  added  quality  and  worth 
to  existence.  It  has  made  clearer  the  value  of  goodness  and  love 
and  the  holding  to  the  best.  There  was  in  it  no  confusion,  no 
uncertainty.  ...  In  a  death  such  as  this  there  is  a  note  of 
certainty  and  distinction.  Our  belief  in  the  life  to  come  is  for 
the  moment  made  secure  because  one  personality  is  so  sincere 
that  it  has  become  a  verity  and  a  reality.  .  .  . 

This  last  was  a  tribute  by  Miss  Addams  to  one  of  her 
friends.  Dr.  Gilkey  then  quoted  the  inscription  to  the  builder 
on  the  inner  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  "If  you  would  see 
his  monument,  look  around  you."  Among  other  things,  he  spoke 
of  her  "gift  of  utterance  of  pen  and  tongue  which  made  her 
generation  and  posterity  richer  by  her  expression  of  this  insight 
and  this  grasp  of  reality."  He  praised  her  courage,  shown  in 
her  constant  overcoming  of  physical  limitations  all  her  life 
long  and  also  expressed  by  the  way  in  which  she  met  misunder- 
standing, misrepresentation  and  opposition.  But  her  greatest 
gift  was  her  capacity  for  understanding — the  realistic  quality 
of  her  mind,  patiently  looking  for  facts  beneath  dogmatism  and 
enthusiasm.  Not  through  arguments  or  speculation  but  by  living, 
loving,  sharing,  the  "the  excellent  becomes  the  permanent. 

After  that  there  was  singing  by  the  Hull  House  Music 
School,  fresh  young  voices  that  seemed  a  part  of  the  sunshine 
and  flowers  and  hope  of  the  youth  of  that  May  afternoon.  .  .  . 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  touching  minutes  when  the  warden 
of  Chicago  Commons,  Graham  Taylor,  in  his  doctor  of  divinity 
gown,  his  head  bared,  gave  the  benediction: 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee,  the  Lord  make  His  face  to 
shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee,  the  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee — peace. 

His  voice  was  wonderfully  firm  and  strong;  instead  of  drop- 
ping it  at  the  last  word  he  paused  a  minute  before  "peace"  and 
then  emphasized  it  specially,  almost  like  a  challenge. 

That  was  all.  Everybody  quietly  left  the  court  yard  and  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time  the  streets  were  empty.  I  didn't  see  a 
tear  or  hear  a  broken  voice  (though  many  faces  looked  as  though 
they  had  cried  all  night),  except  that  during  the  service 
three  ragged  little  children  began  to  cry  at  different  times  and 
were  quietly  lifted  up  to  the  window  sills  where  they  sat  and 
smiled  among  the  flowers  in  the  sunshine.  H.  C.  B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


On  the  Spot 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Social  work  is  on  a  parlous  spot  because  it 
has  thus  far  failed  to  be  understood  by  the  general  public  and 
because  social  workers  have  misinterpreted  their  function  in  the 
present  crisis.  Here  is  the  trouble,  as  I  see  it.  Social  work 
had  few  administrators  prepared  to  deal  with  dollars  or  clients 
in  six  or  more  digits.  Problems  proper  to  social  case  work 
were,  and  are,  the  adjustment  of  abnormal  persons  to  normal 
conditions,  whereas,  the  relief  problems  of  the  depression,  like 
those  of  other  wholesale  disasters,  consist  largely  of  adjusting 
normal  persons  to  abnormal  conditions.  The  social  case  work 
process  as  such  can  have  no  effect  on  these  abnormal  conditions. 

Yet  social  workers  have  given  the  public  the  high-hat  in 
assuming  a  monopoly  of  niethods  and  controls  in  relief  admin- 
istration. At  least  the  public  thinks  so. 

The  only  reasonable  role  which  the  social  case  workers  can 
expect,  and  the  only  interpretation  which  may  save  them  from 
a  political  clean-out,  is  a  role 'alongside  other  specialists  and 
professional  technicians,  such  as  doctors,  nurses,  dietitians, 
teachers,  architects,  agronomists,  insurance  and  real  estate  men, 
who  have  been  drawn  into  the  titanic  configuration  of  the  pres- 
ent set-up.  Each  of  these  is  on  call  to  treat  appropriate  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

Thousands  of  families  need  case  work,  and  case  workers 
should  direct  it,  just  as  thousands  need  medical  care  and  should 
be  provided  with  it  by  doctors  and  nurses.  But  we  should 
remember  that  in  every  ordinary  neighborhood  in  prosperous 
times  there  were  many  who  might  have  profited  by  both  case 
work  and  medical  advice,  but  who  did  not  get  it  because  they 
had  income.  The  income  level  has  fallen  away  like  a  lake, 
and  has  left  exposed  the  family  skeletons  in  the  basements  of 
normal  people. 

If  nurses  had  been  designated  to  ascertain  eligibility  for  un- 
employment relief,  their  professional  habits  might  have  caused 
them  to  see  many  physical  needs  to  which  they  would  crave 
to  minister.  They  might  even  have  cried  for  more  nurses  and 
for  a  flood  of  sub-nurses.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  funds  as  such  should  only  be  expected  to  cover 
such  medical  care  as  would  have  been  sought  by  the  same  fam- 
ilies when  employed. 

The  analogy  seems  good  for  social  work.  The  case  worker, 
trained  to  see  family  stresses,  and  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  cross-section  of  the  community,  finds  most  of  them  capable  of 
profiting  by  her  technique,  and  itches  to  practise  on  them.  But 
her  expert  help  should  be  reserved  for  such  families  as  would 
have  come  to  her  attention  in  ordinary  times. 
Department  of  Sociology,  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

Northwestern  University 

While  Civil  Service  Waits 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Rank-and-file  organizations,  inter-professional 
organizations,  the  AASW,  social  workers  concerned  about 
clients'  security,  are  all  concerned  with  personnel  standards, 
but  when,  oh  when,  will  social  workers  become  excited  about 
social  workers  themselves  in — or  rather  off  again,  on  again — 
public  welfare  and  relief  jobs. 

Even  more  important  than  the  more  often  recognized 
political  hazards  to  the  administrative  continuity  of  most  state 
welfare  departments,  is  the  question  of  staff  tenure,  both  in 
such  departments  and  in  state-owned  institutions.  No  admin- 
istrator can  hope  to  build  up  good  service  without  the  wise 
selection  and  secure  tenure  of  professional  appointees. 

What  is  to  become  of  welfare  and  relief  activities  in  states 
or  localities  where,  as  yet,  no  civil  service  legislation  has  been 


adopted?  Is  the  situation  hopeless?  Not  necessarily.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  administrator  or  executive  has  a  real 
concern  for  the  program  for  which  he  has  been  made  respon- 
sible he  will  obviously  respect  the  need  for  a  technical  staff  and 
will  find  a  way,  even  under  the  patronage  system,  to  appoint 
and  retain  trained  personnel.  I  believe  that  if  he  himself 
has  a  sense  of  values  and  a  good  stiff  backbone  he  can  impress 
those  values  upon  even  the  most  political  administration. 

Welfare  jobs  will  continue  to  be  insecure  and  open  to  attack 
until  social  workers  in  private  as  well  as  public  agencies,  board 
members,  and  enlightened  citizens  in  general  rise  up,  without 
waiting  for  such  situations  as  the  recent  New  York  City  relief 
investigation  to  put  them  on  the  defensive,  to  demand  civil 
service  for  temporary  and  for  permanent  positions.  While  a 
fight  for  civil  service  is  being  waged,  merit  systems  can  be 
established  as  they  have  been  in  Pennsylvania — in  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  (state  and  county)  and  in  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  and  Blind  Pension  Administrations  (county 
appointments).  In  the  same  state,  the  average  tenure  of  the 
deputies  and  directors  of  bureaus  in  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  is  more  than  eight  years,  and  a  little  less  in  the  entire 
professional  staff,  a  record  which  was  made  possible  only  through 
conviction,  courage  and  determination. 

Such  results  as  these  can  be  reached  only  if  there  is  aggres- 
sive, articulate  demand.  But,  most  of  all,  administrators  must 
have  guts.  ALICE  F.  LIVERIGHT 

Former  Secretary 
Pennsylvania  State   Department   of   Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

Housing  and  Planning 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  communities  which  have  suddenly  become 
interested  in  low-cost  housing  because  of  the  chance  to  get 
federal  money  for  slum  clearance  and  rebuilding  or  for  low- 
cost  housing  on  vacant  land,  will  find  their  efforts  of  compara- 
tively little  avail  if  they  have  no  way  of  holding  residences 
constructed  by  private  enterprise  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard. 
Practically  no  county  in  the  country  has  any  satisfactory  means 
of  preventing  shyster  builders  from  going  out  into  unincorpor- 
ated areas  and  doing  all  the  bad  planning  and  bad  construction 
that  progressive  cities  prohibit  within  their  borders. 

The  relation  between  planning  and  housing,  both  city  and 
regional,  is  vital.  The  community  without  a  plan  will  find  it 
difficult  to  outline  an  intelligent  housing  program  and  still  more 
difficult  to  execute  it.  BLEECKER  MARQUETTE 

Executive  Secretary 
Cincinnati  Better  Housing  League 

Sickness  Bills 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  bill  is  pending  now  for  health  insurance. 
To  the  average  person  in  fairly  good  health  and  with  a  job 
this  fact  has  no  special  interest.  But  to  some  of  us  experience 
gives  it  a  different  importance. 

We  are  a  small  family  of  four.  Ten  years  ago  sickness 
came  to  the  bread-winner  but  we  had  a  job  and  savings  and 
we  paid  the  bills  cheerfully,  even  though  they  made  a  goodly 
hole  in  the  family  budget.  Since  then  the  depression — with 
property  declining,  taxes  going  up  and  "nothing  coming  in, 
not  even  a  pin."  Still  we  were  happy  as  larks  and  totally 
unprepared  for  the  blow — sickness  again;  hospitals,  nurses, 
doctors  and  more  doctors  and  bills,  bills,  bills.  Had  health 
insurance  been  in  effect  our  situation  would  have  been  relieved 
of  a  good  share  of  its  terrors,  at  least  of  the  haunting  financial 
worries  that  were  piled  on  top  of  the  anxieties  of  illness  and 
the  slow  drag  of  convalescence.  What  a  comfort  it  would  be 
to  pay  out  a  given  sum  the  first  of  the  year  for  each  member 
of  the  family,  have  medical  examinations  periodically  to  check 
on  the  condition  of  the  machines  and  all  join  in  the  chorus 

Health   insurance   keeps   us   well 

Doctors'  bills  can  go  to  h- . 

Des  Mows,  la.  LILLIAN  BRODY 
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GOSSIP: 

of  People 
and  Things 

Down  South 

NATURALLY  enough,  social  workers  in 
rural  rehabilitation  areas  tend  to  save 
breath  by  dubbing  their  clients  with  no  dis- 
respect intended  as  "rehabs."  Unhappily, 
however,  reports  one  of  our  scouts,  the  word 
was  bandied  about  too  freely  in  a  small 
southern  town  and  a  righteously  indignant 
protest  committee  arrived  on  the  office  door- 
step one  morning. 

"We've  heard  the  social  workers  calling  us 
foreigners,"  quoth  the  spokesman,.  "We  want 
you  to  know  we  was  all  born  right  here  in 
Geo'gia,  and  there  ain't  no  Ayrabs  in  these 
parts." 

A  visitor  in  the  same  district,  says  our 
scout,  called  upon  a  Negro  client  one  morn- 
ing, and  offered  compliments  on  the  trim- 
looking  garden  and  fresh  white  curtains  at 
the  cabin  windows.  As  she  looked,  she  was 
paralyzed  to  see  a  mule's  head  emerge 
through  the  clean  curtains.  Client  explained 
fully. 

"Yas'm,  dat  mule's  a  gum'ment  mule. 
Gum'ment  say  dat  mule  gotta  be  kep'  under 
shelter,  an'  dat  cabin  de  onlies'  shelter  we 
got." 

GOOD  news  for  the  many  friends  of  Penn 
School,  St,.  Helena  Island,  S.  C.,  comes  from 
Rossa  B.  Cooley,  principal,  who  writes  that 
£11,600  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  to  install  a  water  works 
system.  Not  only  will  this  afford  work  for 
the  community,  but  it  will  be  a  much-needed 
improvement  in  the  water  system  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  fire  protection. 

BETTER  begin  getting  accustomed  to  three 
new  alphabetical  symbols  within  the  new  fed- 
eral organization  for  work  relief.  They  are 
DAI  signifying  Frank  C.  Walker's  Division 
of  Applications  and  Information;  ACA,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments  under 
Secretary  Ickes;  and  WPA,  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  under  Harry  Hopkins. 

AFTER  twenty  years  with  the  Association  for 
the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  Genevieve  Wil- 
son, executive  secretary,  retired  recently. 
Alice  A.  Fitzgerald,  R.N.,  who  has  been  with 
the  Children's  Welfare  Federation,  succeeds 
her. 

RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  cherished  contributing  edi- 
tor of  The  Survey,  has  a  new  title  at  the 
RSF,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Department.  He  has  hitherto  been 
dubbed  Field  Representative,  whatever  that 
means. 

THE  NEW  SECRETARY  of  the  Milwaukee  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  is  Margaret  Reeves, 
formerly  director  of  the  New  Mexico  Bureau 
of  Child  Welfare. 

THE  Social  Science  Research  Council  has  in- 
augurated a  new  service  to  those  who  under- 
take the  long  struggle  for  a  doctorate  in  its 
field.  The  new  fellowship,  known  as  a  pre- 
doctorate,  allows  for  a  year  of  field  experi- 
ence just  prior  to  completing  Ph.D.  require- 
ments. In  addition  to  twenty-six  pre-doctor- 


ates,  fourteen  post-doctorate  fellowships  were 
awarded  this  year,  the  total  of  the  stipends 
amounting  to  £88,000. 

IMPLICIT  in  an  experiment  in  prison  welfare 
at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  is  the  preference  for 
plodding  oxen  and  hand  looms  over  their 
modern  supplanters.  In  planning  the  prison 
industry  program,  Warden  H.  L.  Merry  used 
a  recent  appropriation  for  such  equipment 
on  the  1000-acre  prison  farm  to  slow  down 
work  operations  and  thus  spread  employ- 
ment to  the  utmost. 

AFTER  twenty-one  years  as  principal  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve  has  become  principal  emer- 
itus, with  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  who  has 
been  director  of  the  Westminster  Founda- 
tion, Boston,  succeeding  to  the  active  prin- 
cipalship. 

THE  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Third  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Social  Work  has 
prepared  a  handbook  to  studies  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  meeting  in  London  in  July  1936 
on  the  general  theme,  Social  Work  and  the 
Community.  It  is  published  by  Le  Play 
House  Press,  35  Gordon  Square,  London 
W.C.I,  and  has  forty-seven  well-organized 
pages,  in  none  of  which  however  is  there 
an  indication  of  the  price — if  any. 

Plea  for  Pants 

T  T  P   in   Clare  County,  says  The  News  of 
Vx     the  Michigan   Emergency  Welfare   Re- 
lief Administration    (and  how  much  simpler 
life  would  be   if  they  all   called   themselves 
ERA  and  let  it  go  at  that)  a  client  couched 
his   modest   appeal   in   parody: 
"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
Nothing  ever  came  by  chance, 
And  the  days  that  now  pursue  me 
Find  more  patches  on  my  pants. 
I  pray  thee,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  will  for  any  call; 
Hurry  up  and  investigate 
Or  I'll  have  no  pants  at  all." 
P.   S.     He  got  the  pants. 

From  the  same  county  came  another  client 
appeal:  "As  I  am  haveing  a  surprise  shower 
on  my  Son  George  &  wife  Friday  all  day  and 
night  hope  you  can  help  Surprise  them  by 
sending  them  a  Surprise  package  of  some- 
thing they  need  &  I'll  tell  you  they  need 
2  pairs  of  blankets  for  Sheets  &  pillow  cases, 
for  I  need  mine  ofly  bad  that  they  are  use- 
ing,  they  havent  only  1  quilt  no  sheets  nor 
pillow  Slips  no  plates  now  bowls  nor  cups  & 
she  needs  outing  for  nite  dresses,  they  surely 
are  destitute." 

MRS.  WILLIAM  DENNY  SARGENT,  secretary 
of  the  Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  retired  recently  after  nineteen 
years  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
with  many  other  Brooklyn  social  and  health 
agencies. 

THE  New  York  Parental  School  at  Flushing 
went  into  a  period  of  hibernation  following 
a  grand-jury  investigation.  Plans  for  the 
future  of  the  school  have  been  placed  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  Leon  W.  Goldrich,  di- 


rector of  the  Child  Guidance  Bureau  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Goldrich  accepted 
the  post  of  acting  director  on  condition  that 
a  staff  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and 
trained  social  workers  be  assigned  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  educational  staff. 

AGNES  MORROW,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  as 
publicity  worker  and  Jeanette  Janson,  of 
Cleveland,  as  social  worker,  have  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare.  With  the  cooperation  of  Walter 
Pettit,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  state  department  of  welfare  is 
setting  up  a  training  unit  in  the  state  univer- 
sity. 

Honor  Roll 

FOR  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  conserva- 
tion of  vision,  Dr.  William  H.  Wilder  of 
Chicago  receives  this  year's  Leslie  Dana  Gold 
Medal,  offered  annually  by  a  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  gold  medals 
were  conferred  upon  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  of  New 
Haven,  Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
"for  services  rendered  to  humanity." 

At  a  recent  dinner  the  First  District,  Illi- 
nois State  Nurses'  Association  honored  Har- 
riet Fulmer  for  her  forty  years  of  service 
as  a  pioneer  and  worker  in  public  health 
nursing  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

THE  newly-elected  president  of  the  New  York 
City  YWCA  is  Mrs.  Cleveland  Earl  Dodge 
who  has  long  been  an  active  member  of  the 
board. 

WITH  nineteen  years  of  service  with  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Cleveland  to  his  credit, 
Raymond  F.  Clapp,  executive  secretary, 
leaves  the  Federation  September  1  to  become 
a  staff  consultant  with  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.  Mr.  Clapp  is  second  only 
to  C.  M.  Bookman  of  Cincinnati  in  length 
of  continued  service  in  the  welfare  federation 
field. 

Blessed  Events 

A  KANSAS  CITY  woman,  deploring  to 
a  FERA  worker  an  impending  addi- 
tion to  the  relief  load  which  would  be  the 
thirteenth  member  of  her  household,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  patient  sigh,  "I  guess  I'll 
just  have  to  grin  and  bear  it." 

Another  family  in  Kansas  City,  where  the 
Provident  Association  cooperates  with 
FERA,  despatched  a  note  in  what  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  spirit  of  thankfulness 
to  a  newly-fledged  young  investigator 
(male) :  "Last  night  we  had  a  nine-pound 
baby  boy — thanks  to  you  and  the  Prov- 
ident." 

THE  Alabama  Conference  of  Social  Work  has 
chosen  as  its  officers  for  the  coming  year: 
president,  E.  B.  Bowman,  Mobile;  vice-presi- 
dents. Olive  Bigger,  Montevallo,  and  Ben- 
jamin Roth,  Birmingham;  secretary,  Bess 
Rencher,  Mobile;  treasurer,  Bessie  Morgan, 
Heflin. 

PUBLICATION  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book  marks  a  distinguished  cli- 
max to  the  work  of  Fred  S.  Hall,  its  editor, 
with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Mr.  Hall, 
who  has  been  with  the  Foundation  since  1911, 
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this  year  reaches  retirement  age.  Besides 
developing  the  Year  Book,  he  was  co-author 
with  Mary  Richmond  of  several  books,  the 
last,  in  1929,  being  Marriage  and  the  State. 

ARLIEN  JOHNSON  who  has  been  known  to  so- 
cial work  as  secretary  of  the  Seattle  Welfare 
Council  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  is  now  director  of  the  Grad- 
uate Division  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Washington.  Amy  M.  Smith  succeeds  her 
in  the  jobs  she  left  behind. 

They  Ate  Cake 

FROM  Jean  Martin  White  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  (New  York)  Hospital  comes 
the  tale  of  a  neighborhood  in  a  near-by  state 
which  took  justifiable  pride  in  its  fine  new 
Colonial  poorhouse.  So  keen  was  the  com- 
munity interest  that  general  outrage  was 
felt  when  a  complaint  was  heard  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  county's  guests  were  being 
denied  pie  and  cake,  in  an  otherwise  sat- 
isfactory diet.  The  board  of  managers,  know- 
ing that  the  "makings"  had  all  been  pro- 
vided, investigated  the  scandal  and  found  its 
perpetrator  to  be  the  poorhouse  cook,  who 
drew  the  line,  she  said,  at  making  cake  and 
pie  for  "them  paupers."  Indignant  citizens, 
after  making  sure  that  the  dietary  deficiency 
would  be  permanently  remedied,  took  up  a 
volunteer  collection  from  the  ovens  of  the 
community  to  fill  a  possible  interim  period. 
In  the  course  of  delivering  the  offering,  the 
driver  of  the  truck  volunteered  for  the  pur- 
pose staunchly  explained,  "There's  no  rea- 
son why  they  shouldn't  have  their  cake  and 
pie,  even  if  they  is  paupers!" 

How  many  oxtails  make  21,832  pounds  re- 
mains an  irrelevant  mystery  to  this  depart- 
ment, but  it  sounds  like  a  lot  of  makings 
for  oxtail  soup  that  was  distributed  to  New 
York  relief  clients  last  winter  as — believe  it 
or  not — a  surplus  commodity. 

DR.  DAVID  L.  EDSALL  has  reached  the  age 
of  retirement,  which  Harvard  University  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  puts  at  sixty-five, 
and  will,  come  September,  become  dean 
emeritus  of  the  University's  faculties  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  public  health.  He  has 
been  dean  of  the  medical  school  since  1918, 
and  of  the  school  of  public  health  since  1922. 

Newly  appointed  are  two  new  deans,  Dr. 
Charles  Sidney,  Harvard  '19,  for  the  Med- 
ical School,  and  Dr.  Cecil  Kent  Drinker, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Med- 
icine, '13,  for  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

FROM  a  probation  officer's  report,  spotted 
by  Edgar  M.  Gerlach;  'She  has  another 
single  daughter  who  was  reading  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  at  the  time  I  called.  All 
four  of  this  good  old  woman's  daughters 
seem  to  have  turned  out  badly." 

Kansas  Furbelows 

THE  Kansas  Relief-News  Bulletin,  read- 
able and  newsy  publication  of  the  state 
ERC  turned  its  attention  in  a  recent  issue 
to  the  relief  sewing  rooms,  where  old  clothes 
are  made  into  new.  Under  the  title,  Meta- 
morphosis of  the  Petticoat,  the  Bulletin 
says:  "The  belles  of  Kansas  of  the  1900 
era  have  contributed  in  fulsome  fashion  to 
the  1935  emergency  period.  Down  from  the 


attic,  up  from  the  basement,  out  of  the  hall- 
closet  trunks  have  come  billows  of  lace  and 
tucks,  the — yes — exactly,  petticoats  of  the 
past  decades.  Ripples  of  laughter  ran  through 
the  sewing  rooms  when  in  came  the  gen- 
erously proportioned,  stiffly  starched,  petti- 
coats. ...  By  the  score,  now,  little  girls 
of  Kansas,  1935,  wear  frilly  dresses  made 
from  the  frou-frou  petticoats  of  the  gay  big 
girls  of  Kansas,  1900." 

GERTRUDE  GATES,  lately  on  the  FERA  staff 
as  a  regional  case  supervisor,  is  now  in  New 
York  assisting  Robert  T.  Lansdale  on  a 
state-wide  study  of  public  welfare  administra- 
tion for  the  Governor's  Commission. 

AFTER  many  months  of  lending  his  talents 
to  the  FERA,  Robert  W.  Kelso  now  goes  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  professor  of 
social  service.  Included  in  the  job  is  the 
new  Institute  of  Health  and  Social  Sciences 
which  is  to  be  developed  in  Detroit  as  a 
graduate  department  of  the  university,  be- 
ginning next  September. 

THOSE  who  knew  the  personal  inspiration 
of  the  late  Robert  W.  de  Forest  found  par- 
ticularly interesting  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  New  York  COS,  of  which  he  was 
long  president,  that  twenty-five  of  his  living 
descendants  are  now  among  its  members. 

New  Yorkers 

FOUR  personal  assistants  have  been  en- 
listed as  additional  eyes  and  ears  for 
Oswald  Knauth,  director  of  the  ERB.  They 
are:  Joseph  A.  McNamara,  Wall  Street  at- 
torney; Theodore  S.  Farrelly,  insurance;  Cal- 
vin Tomkins,  Jr.,  manufacturer,  and  Alvin 
L.  Hoffman,  lately  an  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  distinguished  public 
service  in  the  demanding  position  of  direc- 
tor of  the  works  division  of  the  City  ERB, 
Colonel  William  J.  Wilgus  has  retired.  His 
arduous  duties  have  been  taken  over  by 
Francis  Boardman,  whose  experience  as  as- 
sistant terminal  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  should  prepare  him  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  new  job. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
lost  its  first  deputy  commissioner,  Stanley 
H.  Howe,  who  is  now  secretary  to  Mayor 
La  Guardia.  One  of  Me.  Howe's  notable 
achievements  in  the  DPW  was  the  develop- 
ment of  Greycourt,  an  agricultural  colony 
for  homeless  men. 

Louis  Resnick,  who  stood  the  gaff  of  the 
publicity  job  for  the  ERB  during  its  re- 
cent stormy  months,  has  returned  to  his  post 
as  director  of  public  information  for  the  Wel- 
fare Council,  by  which  he  was  loaned  to 
ERB  last  September.  He  is  succeeded  at 
ERB  by  Victor  H.  Lawn,  newspaper  man. 

One  of  the  "white  collar"  work  programs 
to  which  the  New  York  press  of  late  has 
accorded  such  large  news  value,  the  adult 
education  project,  received  a  well-merited 
boost  with  the  recent  appointment  of  John 
W.  Herring,  of  New  York  University,  as 
coordinator.  The  project,  formerly  child  _of 
TERA,  lately  was  placed  under  the  joint 
guardianship  of  the  city  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  ERB  Works  Division.  Mr. 
Herring  is  loaned  by  the  University,  under 
the  terms  of  a  special  grant  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board. 


THREE  recently  announced  appointments  of 
home  economics  agents  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  include  Rua  Van  Horn 
for  the  Southern  states,  Dora  S.  Lewis,  Pa- 
cific states,  and  Susan  Burson  for  special 
groups,  including  the  foreign-born. 

THE  new  commissioner  of  health  of  Syracuse, 
succeeding  Dr.  George  C.  Ruhland  is  Dr. 
Gregory  H.  Mahar  who  was  active  there  in 
the  Milbank  Fund  Health  Demonstration. 

A  CORDIAL  invitation  to  summer  motorists  to 
"See  for  Yourself"  is  issued  by  PWA  which 
has  made  arrangements  with  the  AAA  (auto- 
mobilies,  not  agriculture)  to  enter  all  major 
PWA  projects  on  its  master  touring  maps. 

We  Go  to  Geneva 

THE  first  Americans  to  go  to  Geneva  as 
official  participants  in  the  International 
Labor  Conference  sailed  last  month,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  session,  June  4.  The  confer- 
ence, in  which  this  country  accepted  member- 
ship last  summer,  seeks  to  do  in  the  field  of 
economics  what  the  League  of  Nations  is  do- 
ing in  politics.  The  government  delegates  are 
Walton  Hamilton  of  the  NIRB  and  Grace 
Abbott  recently  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau. 
Henry  Dennison,  president  of  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company,  is  the  employers' 
delegate,  and  Daniel  W.  Tracy  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
represents  labor.  Among  the  advisers  for  the 
employers'  delegate  are  Henry  I.  Harriman, 
Boston,  and  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  New  York. 
Marion  H.  Hedges,  Washington,  is  the  labor 
adviser. 

THE  World's  Student  Christian  Federation 
will  hold  a  conference  on  social  and  indus- 
trial problems  at  Stanwick,  England,  July 
15-21,  bringing  together  students  and  student 
leaders  with  experience  in  industry  and 
economics. 

Lingo 

"\TTHY  not  use  plain  words?"  mutters 
V V  Berkeley  G.  Tobey  of  the  New  York 
AICP  after  a  dip  into  a  collection  of  case 
records,  "Even  among  ourselves  why  say,  as 
a  record  did,  'The  patient's  ambivalence 
toward  step-sibling,  together  with  identifica- 
tion, is  a  marked  feature  in  the  situation.' 
Now  all  that  that  means  is  that  a  girl  of 
fourteen  had  a  step-sister  with  whom  she 
sometimes  agreed  and  sometimes  disagreed. 
Do  we  really  need  all  the  special  vocabulary 
we  toss  around?  Anyone  asking  for  help  at 
the  'intake  desk'  becomes  a  'client'  and  a 
'case'  even  before  the  family  is  'contacted' 
and  treated  with  'passivity.'  And  we  must 
always  remember  that  our  'social  case-work 
concepts'  should  be  dominated  by  a  happy 
balance  between  self-determination  and  'alter- 
determination.'  And  so  on  and  on  and  on. 
Is  all  the  lingo  necessary?" 

NEW  on  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  as  senior  case  worker  in 
the  intake  service  is  Ruth  G.  Womble  re- 
cently with  the  Colorado  Children's  Aid. 
Promoted  to  assistant  supervisor  of  the  same 
service  is  Marian  Hunter  Shutt,  for  two 
years  senior  visitor.  The  society  also  has  a 
new  supervisor  of  case  work,  Julia  E.  Hatch, 
formerly  supervisor  of  the  Richmond  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  (a)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  state 
hospital;  $1200,  maintenance,  (b)  Director  of 
social  service;  degree  and  special  training 
in  social  service  work  required ;  nursing 
training  desirable ;  large  teaching  hospital ; 
eastern  city.  (c)  Recreational  director ; 
western  metropolis,  (d)  Registrar  for  out- 
patient department ;  social  service  back- 
ground desirable ;  previous  experience  in 
clinic  or  hospital  outpatient  department 
essentials.  7295  SURVLV. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COUPLE  now  employed  as  Superintendent  and 
Matron  in  Orthodox  Jewish  Institution  seek 
similar  positions  in  Home  for  Aged  or 
Orphanage.  Available  July  1.  7292  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED     SOCIAL     WORKER  — Young 

man,  college  graduate,  social  work  training, 
five  years  Jewish  Centre  experience,  camp- 
ing director,  supervisor  of  activities  in  home 
for  boys,  desires  connection  beginning  Sep- 
tember in  Jewish  Centre,  Settlement, 
Orphanage  or  other  social  agency.  7289 
SURVIY. 

YOUNG    WOMAN    EXPERIENCED    IN    CASE 

work,  supervision,  group  and  community 
work,  disaster  relief,  public  and  private  field, 
Jewish  and  non-sectarian  desires  connection 
in  New  York  City.  7294  SURVEY. 

SUMMER  COTTAGES— RHODE  ISLAND 

THREE  COTTAGES  on  quiet  tide  water 
bay  near  Westerly  with  extended  view 
over  the  ocean.  Small  secluded  community, 
tennis,  sailing,  still  water  and  surf  bathing. 
Houses  have  all  modern  conveniences.  Rents 
$400  to  $700  for  season.  George  W.  Emlen, 
Jr.,  112  S.  16th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  or  Harvey  C. 
Perry,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

FOR  YOUR  SUMMER 

5  ROOM  COTTAGE— 43  miles  out.  Wood- 
land and  stream  with  rapids  and  deep  shady 
pools.  Modern  improvements.  $300.  July 
and  August.  7296  SURVEY. 
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LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  GUIDE 

ENGRAVING 
THE  HUGHES  ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

Photo  Engraving  Specialists,  140  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Plates  that  print.  Ask  the  Survey 
about  us.  Platemaken  for  Survey  Midmonthly 
and  Survey  Graphic. 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  ING. 

Groctries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  cofies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


Do  You  Need 

Case  Workers  Teachers 

Psychiatric  Workers  Tutors 

Relief  Workers  Personnel  Managers 

Publicity  Counselors  Industrial  Welfare 
Institution  Workers 

Executives  Recreation  Workers 

Superintendents  Boys'  Club  Workers 

Housekeepers  Girls'  Club  Workers 

Matrons  Social  Case  Workers 

Nurses  Office  Executives 
Physicians 

An  ad  in  the  SURVEY'S  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
5c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.00 
an  insertion. 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd  Street 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positioni. 


SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

WE  Place 

— Executives 

— Case  Workers 

—Girls'  Club  Workers 

— Hospital  Social  Workers 

— Institutional  Managers 

— Physical  Education  Directors 

— Psychiatric  Workers 

— Camp  Directors 

— Settlement  Workers 

— Dietitians 

— Y.  W.  C.  A.  Workers 

ELIZABETH    ARNOLD 

Collegiate  Employment  Service 

78}  Union  Trust  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates :  76c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TAXATION.  A  formula  for  sound  taxation, 
promoting  progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker,  3401  8th  Street.  Riverside,  Calif. 


Summer  Courses 

A  SIX  weeks  summer  session  on  public 
Service  Administration  is  offered  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
this  year  beginning  June  24.  Prof.  Edwin  S. 
Burdell,  executive  secretary  for  the  summer 
session  committee  and  associate  professor  of 
sociology,  was  formerly  state  administrator 
for  emergency  education  in  Ohio.  Six  divi- 
sions of  informational  courses  have  been  ar- 
ranged. The  faculty  for  the  division  on  or- 
ganization for  social  welfare  includes:  David 
C.  Adie,  Richard  K.  Conant,  Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Potter  and  Professor  Burdell.  Enrollment 
will  be  limited. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  will  sponsor  the  second  session 
of  its  summer  school  for  the  study  of  mental 


deficiency,  July  1 -August  11  at  Letch  worth 
Village,  Thiels,  N.  Y.  For  information  ad- 
dress Dr.  Charles  S.  Little,  at  Letchworth 
Village. 

The  International  Committee  of  Schools 
for  Social  Work  will  hold  its  annual  insti- 
tute, July  14-21  at  Bentveld,  near  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  on  the  subject  of  low-priced 
housing  in  relation  to  city-planning.  Con- 
ferences will  be  held  in  English,  French  and 
German.  There  is  no  fee.  Visits  to  famous 
public  and  private  institutions  and  social 
agencies  can  be  arranged  through  Mme.  N. 
Mulle,  director  of  the  Central  Social  Service 
School,  36,  rue  de  la  Croix,  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. 

This  year's  summer  session  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work  will  be  held 
at  Swarthmore  College,  July  1-19.  Infor- 


mation from  Margaret  Bishop,  registrar,  311 
South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  second  conference  on  instruction  as 
preparation  for  marriage  and  family  life  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
July  8-12.  Program  from  Prof.  Ernest  R. 
Groves,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Deaths 

EDWARD  W.  WILLIAMS,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Oakland,  Calif,.,  Community  Chest, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  had 
been  with  the  Chest  since  its  beginnings  in 
1923. 

HOWARD  TOWNSEND,  lawyer  and  philanthro- 
pist, prominent  for  his  volunteer  activities 
with  social  agencies  in  New  York  state,  espe- 
cially in  the  hospitals  of  New  York  City, 
died  recently. 
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"Miss  Bailey"  is  on  vacation  this  month  and  the  usual  article 
in  the  series  Miss  Bailey  Says  ...  is  omitted.  She  will  return 

in  the  August  Midmonthly  discussing  Kith  and  Kin  and  Nest 
Eggs,  and  will  continue  regularly  thereafter. 
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SO  THEY  SAY 

The  values  of  democracy  transcend  those  of  legality. — Rein- 
hold  Nifbuhr  in  Christian  Century. 

I  hope  I  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  thing  is  as  bad  as 
some  of  our  newspapers  make  it. — Will  Rogers. 

The  consumer  is  not  entitled  to  the  lowest  price  he  can  get 
regardless  of  all  other  considerations. — General  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

My  task  has  been  not  a  little  complicated  by  investigations 
and  headlines. — Oswald  Knauth,  relief  administrator,  New  York 
City. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  college  deans  say  so  many 
things  of  which  they  are  not  sure  to  students  who  are  not 
listening. — H.  I.  Phillips  in  New  York  Sun. 

Research  is  a  way  of  finding  out  what  you  are  going  to  do 
when  you  can't  keep  on  doing  what  you  are  doing  now. — Charles 
F.  Kettering,  automotive  engineer,  Dayton,  0. 

It  is  just  as  essential  to  progress  in  education  that  old  ideas 
should  die  as  that  new  ones  should  be  born. — Morse  A.  Cart- 
wright,  director,  American  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

He  is  a  timid  American  indeed  and  a  shabby  patriot  who  is 
so  little  sure  of  the  American  form  of  government  that  he  avoids 
measuring  it  with  others. — Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  Interior. 

I  believe  in  experts  in  social  work.  Of  course  we  have  to  mod- 
erate their  transports  sometimes.  That  is  what  laymen  are  for. — 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  president,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York. 

The  organized  unemployed  will  refuse  to  work  for  the  privilege 
of  starving  on  wage  rates  which  are  not  enough  to  live  on  and 
just  too  much  to  die  on. — National  Unemployed  League,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President. 

While  our  present  economic  order  has  many  injustices,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  capitalist  system,  in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings, 
is  the  best.  I  know  of  none  better. — Gerard  Stvope,  president, 
General  Electric  Company. 

If  college  credits  are  good  for  nutritionists,  teachers,  social 
workers,  they  are  also  good  for  nurses  in  their  calling. — Annie 
W .  Goodrich,  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing;  for- 
merly Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing. 

There  is  no  reform  within  my  memory  that  has  not  been 
attacked  as  an  invasion  of  private  rights  and  as  contrary  to 
economic  laws.  There  is  usually  the  added  comment  that  it  is 
unconstitutional. — Nathan  Straus,  New  York. 

If  I  were  to  die  before  my  children  were  grown  up  I  would 
rather  entrust  them  to  the  United  States  government  than  to 
the  Manufacturers'  Association. — Mayor  LaGuardia,  New  York, 
tu  the  State  Association  of  Boards  of  Child  Welfare. 

I  spent  thirty-five  years  with  the  biggest  bill-collecting  agency 
in  the  world,  the  US  Marines.  ...  1  served  in  every  rank,  from 
private  to  general,  and  half  that  time  was  spent  in  fighting  on 
foreign  soil  for  the  benefit  of  American  bankers. — Major-General 
Smedley  D.  Butler,  retired. 

All  the  improvements  in  correctional  systems,  all  programs 
for  reduction  of  delinquency  and  crime  through  governmental 
effort  will  make  little  headway  as  long  as  our  agencies  of  justice 
are  subject  to  the  whims  of  self-seeking  politicians  and  those 
they  put  into  office. — Prof.  Sheldon  Glueck,  Harvard  University 
Law  School. 

To  me,  careful  reading  of  the  signposts  at  the  crossroads, 
and  the  best  consideration  I  can  bring  to  the  situation,  is  that 
for  the  near  future,  on  the  emergency  relief  side,  we  must  drive 
straight  ahead.  We  can't  turn  back.  There  is  no  point  in  turning 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left. — Homer  Folks,  secretary,  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association. 


Social  workers  may  disagree  in  political  and  economic  philosophy  but  when  human 
welfare  is  at  stake  they  stand  united  in  the  interest  of  social  security.  If  I  catch 
the  temper  of  this  conference  its  members  are  determined  to  rise  above  palliatives 
and  remedies  to  the  end  that  our  social  and  economic  order  shall  be  reconstructed 
on  the  firm  foundation  of  social  justice  and  neighborly  love. 
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Social  Workers  View  Their  World 

Members  of  the  National  Conference  Survey,  Appraise,  Criticize  at  Montreal — Then  Turn  with 

Sharpened  Tools  to  the  Work  Before  Them 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  and  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


WHOEVER  went  to  this  year's  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  expecting  skyrockets  to  burst  over 
Montreal  as  they  did  over  Kansas  City  a  year  ago, 
was  disappointed.  At  this,   its  sixty-second  annual  meeting, 
the  Conference  looked  over  the  world  around  it,  appraised, 
analyzed   and   criticized   wha't   it  saw  there,   packed   up   its 
copious  notes  and  went  home.  There  were  no  fireworks,  no 
stampedes. 

For  a  long,  blessedly  cool,  mid- June  week  several  thou- 
sand social  workers  went  earnestly  about  the  business  of 
learning  how  to  do  their  jobs  better  and  how  to  relate  them 
to  the  social  and  econv  mic  situation  as  of  1935.  At  no  mo- 
ment were  they  caught  in  an  emotional  upsurge  as  in  Detroit 
in  1933  when,  with  a  new  administration  in  Washington, 
Harry  L.  Hopkins  raised  their  flagging  hopes  after  four 
years  of  depression ;  or  as  in  Kansas  City  in  1934,  when 
Mary  van  Kleeck  voiced  their  doubts  and  painted  a  brave 
new  world  ready  for  their  making.  At  Montreal  they  weren't 
having  any  more  inspiration,  thank  you!  Promises,  however 
vigorous,  had  lost  their  force;  courageous  envisionings  their 
spell.  These  social  workers  in  1935  faced  frankly  that  there 
are  a  good  many  things  they  can't  do  anything  about,  and 
turned  to  sharpening  tools  to  do  better  the  things  they 
can  do.  They  raised  their  eyes  to  wide  horizons  but  their 
feet  remained  firmly  on  the  realistic  foreground  of  their  own 
experience.  They  went  back  to  their  jobs,  but  with  fresh  in- 
sight into  their  significance  in  changing  times. 

Only  the  people  who  are  stirred  by  the  practical  got  a 
thrill  out  of  the  Montreal  Conference.  "Not  a  kick  in  a 
carload,"  said  one  slightly  cynical  delegate  as  he  left  a  meet- 
ing where  many  empty  seats  had  faced  a  speaker  who  last 


year  had  "packed  'em  in."  Thus  the  "news"  of  Montreal 
is  not  in  the  impact  of  any  doctrine  or  any  personality  but 
in  the  streams  of  interest  and  practical  urgency  that  showed 
themselves  in  a  conference  which  was  as  nearly  an  open 
forum  as  anything  so  big  can  be. 

The  new  scheme  of  conference  organization — general  eve- 
ning sessions,  four  main  topical  sections  with  a  few  special 
committees,  and  the  usual  associated  groups — had  the  effect 
of  drawing  a  wide  variety  of  specialized  concerns  into  a 
common  stream.  Child  welfare,  social  economics  and  public 
welfare  were  not  segregated  in  the  program  but  ran  all 
through  the  sections  on  case  work,  social  group  work,  com- 
munity organization  and  social  action.  Into  them  also  con- 
verged the  programs  of  the  kindred  groups.  Considering  that 
this  was  the  first  trial  of  the  new  arrangement,  there  was 
singularly  little  duplication  of  material.  It  is  still  far  from 
perfect  but  only  a  few  individualists  denied  that  a  good  start 
had  been  made  in  the  interests  of  clarity  and  order.  Certainly 
it  simplified  the  problem  of  ambitious  delegates  who  'Can't 
bear  to  miss  anything  and  will  simplify  it  further  if  and 
when  the  happy  day  comes  when  all  meeting  places  are 
within  easy  reach  of  one  another. 

The  Conference  opened,  as  usual,  on  Sunday  night  but 
for  three  previous  days  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation, the  National  Federation  of  Settlements,  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Proba- 
tion Association  had  been  engaged  in  meetings  which  centered 
around  their  particular  concerns  yet  threw  leads  into  the 
crowded  week  that  followed.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  L. 
Hopkins  at  the  dinner  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  gave  two  such  leads.  "We  want  recovery  but 
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not  the  kind  of  recovery  which  we  had  when  we  had  pros- 
perity," said  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  "For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  America,"  said  the  FERA  administrator,  "the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  devoted  to  the  philosophy 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  America  is  its  people  and 
we  intend  to  act  that  way  as  well  as  talk  that  way." 

Helen  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements, threw  out  another  in  her  opening  address  to  a  large 
meeting  of  Canadian  as  well  as  American  settlement  folk: 

Our  conference  is  in  the  tongue  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  who  set  the  pattern  of  self-government  and  liberty  in 
the  new  world.  .  .  .  Under  the  spur  of  the  depression  our 
schemes  of  self-government  are  being  asked  to  supply  anew 
the  answer  to  livelihood  and  opportunity  not  for  the  few  but 
for  all.  There  is  everywhere  the  widening  consciousness  that 
democracy  must  find  ways  to  master  the  economic  forces  that 
beset  us,  or  give  place  to  some  other  form  of  government  that 
will.  .  .  .  The  decision  rendered  this  past  month  by  the  US 
Supreme  Court  in  the  NRA  case  may,  as  we  come  to  look  back 
upon  it,  prove  to  have  been  a  turning  point.  ...  It  brings  the 
question  to  a  head  in  how  democracy  can  employ  government  to 
control  working  and  living  conditions  or  whether  that  is  to  be 
left  largely  in  private  hands.  .  .  .  The  issue  is  now,  up  to  the 
nation  and  each  of  us  ...  whether  we  can  curb  or  change  capi- 
talism enough  to  put  the  sufficiency  we  can  produce  within  the 
reach  of  all. 


C.  M.  Bookman,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  another  lead  when  he 
said  at  a  meeting  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.: 

The  idea  of  prevention  which  has  loomed  increasingly  large 
in  privately  supported  social  work  must  continue  to  dominate 
the  social  welfare  program  of  this  country.  The  furnishing 
of  food,  shelter  and  clothing  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  those 
apparently  unable  to  maintain  themselves  independently,  must 
never  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  theory  would  mean  measureless  suffering  and  in 
the  end  would  be  the  most  costly  social  adventure  ever  con- 
ceived or  put  into  effect.  The  defeatist  program  must  hr 
replaced  both  in  thought  and  actuality  by  a  plan  offering  work 
opportunities  to  all  able  to  work.  .  .  .  We  must  be  unswerv- 
ingly unwilling  to  accept  any  human  being  as  unemployable 
until  we  have  exhausted  every  effort  to  fit  him  for  self-sustain- 
ing employment. 

The  difficulties  which  will  be  encountered  in  putting  into 
effect  the  $5  billion  work-relief  program  with  the  residue  of 
relief  still  required  will  demand  even  greater  supplementation 
on  the  part  of  social  work  than  has  any  other  program  as  yet 
undertaken  by  this  government.  But  privately  supported  agen- 
cies must  refuse  to  accept  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  legally 
labelled  "unemployables."  They  cannot  possibly  secure  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  a  program  such  as  this  and  to  accept  any 
large  part  of  it  would  mean  the  death  of  private  social  work 
as  it  has  developed  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 


General  Sessions  Set  the  Pace 


'T1  HOSE  who  feel  that  the  Conference  is  entitled  to  a  more 
L  formal  and  colorful  setting  for  its  opening  session  than 
it  has  had  of  late  years,  had  their  hearts'  desire  in  Montreal. 
Here  a  guard  of  honor  of  red-coated  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  saluted  the  official  party  as  it  came  on  the 
platform,  already  crowded  with  distinguished  citizens.  In  the 
party  were  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Patenaude,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Senator  C.  P.  Beaubien,  president 
of  the  Canadian  committee  on  the  Conference,  Hon.  Alfred 
Duranleau,  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine,  and  His  Worship 
Camillien  Houde,  C.B.E.,  mayor  of  Montreal,  all  of  whom 
joined  in  the  welcome  of  Canada  to  the  Conference.  Mon- 
signor  Chaumont,  Vicar  General  of  Montreal  and  the  Very 
Reverend  Arthur  Carlisle,  dean  of  Montreal,  pronounced, 
respectively,  the  invocation  and  the  benediction.  There  were 
few  moments  in  the  whole  Conference  more  poignant  than 
the  one  during  which  that  first  great  gathering  in  the  Mon- 
treal Forum  stood  in  silent  tribute  to  Jane  Addams.  Kath- 
erine  P.  Lenroot,  president  of  the  Conference  and  chief  of 
the  US  Children's  Bureau,  reminded  it — though  few  needed 
the  reminder — that,  "This  Conference  opens  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  great  bereavement." 

In  her  presidential  address,  Social  Work  and  the  Social 
Order,  Miss  Lenroot  put,  as  the  great  task  of  the  twentieth 
century,  "the  reconciliation  of  individual  freedom  and  social 
security."  In  this,  she  said,  are  involved  "definitions  of  free- 
dom and  its  practical  limitations  in  organized  society,  of 
security  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  realized."  She 
reviewed  the  part  of  social  work  in  the  program  of  relief 
and  recovery  and  added  : 

Social  work  together  with  other  recently  developed  func- 
tions of  government,  is  now  under  attack,  chiefly  from  those 
who  wish  to  maintain  privilege  and  power  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed.  Resistance  and  opposition  have  come  also 
from  those  who  make  the  common  mistake  of  oversimplifying 
the  task  of  helping  people  and  who  lack  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  past  experience  and  tried  methods.  .  .  .  The  as- 


sumption of  power  always  involves  liability  to  assault,  and 
opposition  to  social  work  is  an  indication  that  it  has  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight.  .  .  . 

Social  workers  are  not  alone  in  their  bewilderment  in  a  time 
when,  to  the  presupposition  of  freedom,  we  are  adding  the 
presupposition  of  collective  responsibility  for  individual  wel- 
fare involving  an  ordered  economy  with  final  acceptance  by 
government  of  social  responsibility. 

Seeking  out  bases  of  agreement  in  social  aims  and  social 
action,  she  found  as  the  emerging  purposes  of  social  work: 

Material  security  through  economic  and  political  organiza- 
tion that  will  assure  every  individual  and  every  family  the 
means  of  satisfying  basic  material  wants. 

Emotional  security  through  personal  and  social   adjustment. 

Social  justice  through  fair  and  ordered  relationships  be- 
tween groups,  with  adequate  opportunities  for  all  groups. 

Social  achievement  through  collective  endeavor. 

Spiritual  power  through  philosophic  and  religious  insight  and 
adventure. 

The  presentation  of  Miss  Lenroot's  address  suffered,  in 
common  with  that  of  all  the  other  evening  speakers,  from 
the  bad  acoustics  of  the  hall  which,  in  its  less  dignified  mo- 
ments, is  a  hockey  rink.  Those  who  later  read  the  address 
found  in  it  the  message  of  a  social  statesman  to  whom  toler- 
ance is  more  than  a  word  and  respect  for  others'  point  of 
view  more  than  a  phrase. 

The  second  general  session  of  the  Conference  brought  to 
the  platform  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  and  Sir  Francis  Floud,  British  High  Commis- 
sioner to  Canada  and  former  Minister  of  Labor  of  England. 

Anyone  who  expected  Miss  Perkins  to  bemoan  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  the  NRA  was  disappointed.  It 
might  indicate — 

important  constitutional  limits  upon  federal  action  in  the  re- 
habilitation and  ordering  of  our  industrial  life,  but  it  did  not 
and  could  not  wipe  out  all  that  we  have  gained.  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  may  not  be  expected  to  give  up  the 
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philosophy  of  fair  play  and  cooperation  underlying  the  NRA 
codes,  which  has  given  a  real  moral  boost  to  our  industrial 
life,  simply  because  that  philosophy  has  not  as  yet  found  ade- 
quate legal  expression.  The  task  now  is  to  find  the  adequate 
legal  expression  for  a  moral  purpose. 

Miss  Perkins  reviewed  the  progress  of  recovery  which  she 
pronounced  "considerable  though  still  far  from  our  goal," 
and  then  turned  to  an  examination  of  the  Social  Security 
Bill,  then  pending,  as  "a  very  significant  step  in  grounding  a 
well-rounded,  unified,  long-range  program."  We  cannot  ex- 
pect "by  a  single  legislative  enactment  to  produce  full-blown 
a  perfect  set  of  legal  tools  with  which  to  bring  our  social  or- 
der into  adjustment."  The  enactment  of  the  initial  legislation 
is  only  a  beginning  and  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  for 
years  ahead  in  making  it  effective: 

The  social  security  program  in  the  United  States  is  a  thor- 
oughly mutual  venture.  Cooperation  between  federal  and  state 
governments  and  their  agencies  is  vital  to  the  fruition  of  the 
undertaking.  We  have  before  us  a  federal-state  relationship 
somewhat  new  to  American  government — state  and  national 
governments  coordinating  their  efforts  on  one  plane  behind  a 
single  program. 

Only  in  the  enforcement  of  minimum  standards  will  the 
federal  government  speak  with  finality.  There  is  a  definite  na- 
tional interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  standard  of 
social  security.  Low  local  standards  may  be  a  veritable  fester 
upon  the  body  politic.  Thus  the  general  interest  does  not  sanc- 
tion the  permitting  of  particular  communities  to  be  free  to  ig- 
nore minimum  standards.  The  federal  government  can  be  espe- 
cially effective  at  this  point  in  giving  general  conceptions  of 
policy  specific  meaning  in  administrative  technique  and  stand- 
ards. The  grant-in-aid  device  is  the  sanction  which  assures 
observance  of  minimum  standards. 

Conference  leaders  were  chagrined  at  the  treatment  ac- 
corded Sir  Frances  Floud  who  followed  Miss  Perkins  and 
who  opened  his  address  to  an  audience  in  full  retreat.  In 
extenuation,  if  not  apology,  for  the  had  manners  it  should 
be  said  that  the  had  acoustics  of  the  hall  made  two  speeches 
at  the  end  of  a  busy  day  just  a  little  more  than  flesh  could 
bear.  Those  who  remained  were  the  fortunate  ones,  it  so 
turned  out,  as  Sir  Francis'  address  was  a  clear  and  forthright 
exposition  of  the  way  Great  Britain  had  developed  new 
approaches  and  new  methods  in  building  up  its  social  service 
system.  He  outlined  the  English  scheme  of  old  age  pensions, 
sickness  and  unemployment  insurance,  employment  offices, 
training  centers,  and  public  housing  and  added  that  necessary 
as  the  government  work  was,  the  whole  vast  structure  would 
largely  fail  unless  seconded  by  voluntary  effort: 

We  have  set  up  in  Great  Britain  an  organization  called  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Service  which  coordinates  the  work 
of  all  voluntary  bodies  engaged  in  social  work.  Largely  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  this  work  has  introduced  a  new  spirit  of  service  among 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  result  is  that  at  the  present 
time  the  great  government  social  services,  involving  heavy 
charges  on  public  expenditure  and  additional  taxation  on  many- 
classes  of  people,  are  being  seconded  by  an  immense  amount  of 
voluntary  service  from  all  classes  of  the  population. 

In  the  days  of  depression  and  financial  strain  through  which 
we  have  been  passing  these  social  services,  whether  governmental 
or  voluntary,  have  contributed  more  than  can  be  said  to  the 
stability  of  our  country.  They  have  maintained  the  morale  and 
self-respect  of  the  unemployed,  shown  them  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  by  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  have  helped  to  break 
down  class  barriers  and  to  build  up  a  community  of  service, 
sacrifice  and  sympathy  which  we  believe  will  be  a  most  potent 
factor  in  helping  us  on  the  road  to  prosperity  and  happiness. 


'  I  *  HE  conference  missed  this  year  one  of  its  most  beloved 
-*•  figures,  Alexander  Johnson,  for  many  years  its  secre- 
tary, and  for  many  more  the  "Uncle  Alec"  to  whom  a 
generation  of  social  workers  has  turned  for  counsel  and 
advice.  His  health  did  not  permit  him  to  go  to  Montreal, 
but  the  conference  sent  affectionate  greetings  to  which  he 
replied  in  a  message  read  by  Miss  Lenroot  at  an  evening 
session: 

I  CANNOT  BE  WITH  YOU  IN  PERSON  BUT 
I  AM  SURELY  WITH  YOU  IN  SPIRIT.  WILL 
THE  CONFERENCE  HEAR  A  WORD  FROM 
ITS  OLDEST  LIVING  MEMBER?  IT  HAS 
MANY  ENDS  TO  SERVE  BUT  NONE  MORE 
VALUABLE  THAN  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
FRIENDSHIP  AND  CORDIAL  COOPERATION 
AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  SO- 
CIAL WORK.  TO  BE  WELL  DONE  SOCIAL 
WORK  MUST  BE  DONE  SOCIABLY.  FARE- 
WELL AND  GOD  BLESS  YOU  EVERY  ONE. 


Rumor  having  passed  that  Miss  Perkins  would  be  "an- 
swered back"  at  Wednesday  night's  general  session,  a  large 
audience  assembled  to  hear  Mary  van  Kleeck,  of  New  York, 
on  Social  Work  in  the  Economic  Crisis,  and  Prof.  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  of  Chicago,  on  The  Prospect  for  Social  Justice  in 
the  United  States.  Miss  van  Kleeck,  speaking  fluently  and 
without  notes,  systematically  tore  to  pieces  the  "so-called 
Social  Security  Bill,"  indicting  it  as  well  as  "the  program 
of  so-called  work  relief"  as  one  of  a  long  series  of  unfilled 
promises.  She  warned  that  "we  are  approaching  a  long  period 
of  unemployment  and  of  declining  standards  of  living,"  while 
the  government  under  the  pressure  of  financial  interests  is 
weary  and  trying  to  escape: 

We  see  emerging  the  implication  that  the  public  is  growing 
demoralized,  that  the  unemployed  must  be  freed  from  relief 
unless  they  are  to  deteriorate,  that  somehow  or  other  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  society  of  ours.  They  are  seeking  to 
build  up  a  case  against  those  who  need  relief,  and  against  that 
effort  social  workers  must  firmly  stand,  not  letting  the  com- 
munity forget  the  causes  of  this  universal  distress,  and  not  for 
one  moment  permitting  them  to  fail  to  realize  that  the  reason 
relief  is  mounting  today  is  because  the  workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  bearing  the  whole  burden  during 
these  five  years  and  have  borne  it  so  long  that  the  pressure 
now  becomes  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear  alone. 

Professor  Douglas,  who  a  year  ago  at  the  Kansas  City 
conference  outlined  the  essentials  of  social  justice,  this  year 
reviewed  the  ground  that  has  been  gained  and  lost  in  the 
interval  and  attempted  a  forecast.  The  aspirations  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  are,  he  said,  for  peace,  plenty, 
security  and  freedom.  The  prospects  for  peace  he  sees  as 
steadily  dimmed  with  another  great  European  war  probable 
within  a  decade  and  the  United  States  almost  certainly  in- 
volved unless  it  revises  its  rules  of  neutrality,  and  perhaps 
even  then.  But: 

If  Europe  and  Asia  wish  to  go  mad  there  is  no  necessity  for 
us  to  follow  their  example  and  we  may  properly  treat  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  as  the  moats  with  which  good 
fortune  endowed  us  and  which  we  might  have  the  wits  to  use. 

So  far  as  plenty  is  concerned  we  have  a  vast  potentiality 
but  "we  need  both  increased  production  and  a  more  equitable 
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r  MPORTANT  problems  of  professional  organization 
•  and  practice  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  coming  year. 
We  shall  experience  many  divergences  in  theory  and  in 
method  as  we  come  farther  into  realms  of  experiment  and 
adventure.  We  shall  need  a  foundation  of  economics,  indus- 
trial relations,  government  and  individual  and  social  psy- 
chology, more  adequate  than  most  of  us  possess.  We  shall 
find  ourselves  intimately  concerned  with  problems  of  relief, 
social  security,  labor,  education,  community  organization, 
and  public  understanding  and  support  of  social  programs. 
We  may  find  moorings  swept  away  and  possibilities  of  social 
progress  radically  altered  by  the  breakdown  of  effort  to 
keep  peace  among  nations.  War,  disease,  poverty,  and  greed 
continually  threaten  the  foundations  of  social  cooperation 
and  the  possibilities  of  individual  security  and  achievement. 

Katherine  F.  Lenroot 


distribution  of  what  we  produce."  A  continuing  program  of 
public  works  and  more  liberal  relief  payments  would  help ; 
"to  put  many  of  the  unemployed  to  work  producing  for  each 
other  would  also  seem  to  be  simply  common  sense  .  .  .  the 
case  would  seem  to  be  strong  for  a  higher  rate  of  taxation 
on  incomes  over  $50,000  or  $100,000  ...  a  proposal  [which] 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  unbalanced  radicalism." 

The  best  way  to  ensure  security  and  protect  workers  from 
"roller-coaster  fluctuations  of  fortune"  is,  he  feels,  to  stabilize 
industry.  As  for  the  Security  Bill,  despite  its  weaknesses — 
notably  the  lack  of  government  contributions — it  can  be 
accepted  as  a  first  step  provided  we  seek  to  improve  upon  it 
and  realize  that  "unemployment  insurance  can  only  consti- 
tute the  first  line  trench  in  the  war  ngainst  destitution."  Be- 
hind it  must  be  a  combined  system  of  relief  and  public  works. 


Freedom,  said  Professor  Douglas,  is  limited  by  the  eco-1 
nomic  balance  of  power: 

The  result  is  all  too  often  that  our  so-called  democracy  is  ! 
not   a  democracy   at   all   but   merely   registers   the   will  of   the 
economically  powerful.  And  yet  despite  its  failures  and  its  in- 
adequacies, it  is  the  noblest  political  ideal  which  has  yet  hren 
conceived. 

The  real  danger  to  democracy  is,  he  holds,  from  the  fascist  • 
forces  of  the  right,  a  danger  which  will  become  acute  if  the 
depression  continues  for  two  years  more  with  widespread 
unemployment  and  low  wages  for  unskilled  labor.  But 
fascism,  he  held,  is  not  inevitable  and  one  of  the  best  wavs 
to  outflank  it  is  to  put  men  to  work,  as  well  as  to  adopt  a 
monetary  and  credit  policy  which  will  expand  production 
and  yet  prevent  an  undue  rise  in  prices. 

The  last  evening  session  of  the  Conference  was,  in  its 
attendance,  almost  a  casualty.  Many  of  the  delegates  had 
gone  home,  the  rest  were  pretty  well  exhausted  and  a  heavy 
rainstorm  added  its  discouragement.  Senator  Raoul  Dan- 
durant,  P.C.,  president  of  the  University  of  Montreal  and 
former  president  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
spoke  on  the  subject,  Toward  World  Peace.  Canada's  vet- 
eran statesman  narrowed  the  problem  down  "to  two  terms 
opposing  each  other  as  would  disease  and  cure — they  are 
Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America."  On  the  one 
hand  he  traced  the  aggressive  rise  of  Hitlerism  and  on  the 
other  the  failures  in  cooperation  at  Geneva  among  the  first 
class  powers,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  United  States: 

Its  absence  often  caused  Great  Britain  to  return  to  its  in- 
sularity, and  left  Europe  rudderless.  Great  Britain  hesitated 
to  assume  responsibilities  which  she  would  have  gladly  shoul- 
dered jointly  with  the  United  States.  ...  It  was  noticeable 
that  when  Great  Britain  and  France  would  occasionally  join 
hands,  a  sentiment  of  security  permeated  the  whole  of  Europe, 
but  it  was  transitory,  as  it  lacked  a  permanent  foundation. 

The  United  States  owes  it  to  itself,  to  its  vital  interests  and 
to  humanity,  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  in  the  scale 
where  the  fate  of  the  world  is  at  stake.  It  moved  in  that  di- 
rection when  it  asked  all  the  nations  to  renounce  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  and  to  sign  the  Kellogg  Pact. 
Its  presence  at  Geneva  would  ensure  respect  for  the  signa- 
tures that  are  on  that  parchment, — it  would  ensure  respect 
for  the  signature  of  Germany,  which  appears  thereon.  Will 
this  mighty  democracy  continue  to  fold  its  arms  and  refuse 
to  lend  its  moral  strength  to  the  salvation  of  Europe,  and  of 
our  common  civilization?  Her  place  is  at  Geneva,  where  she 
can  lead  the  world  in  the  righteous  path  of  peace. 

The  bitter-enders  among  the  delegates,  some  450  who 
stayed  for  the  final  luncheon  on  Saturday,  had  one  of  the 
treats  of  the  week  in  an  address  by  Gregory  Vlastos,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  of  Queens  University.  Kingston,  On- 
tario, on  Objectives  and  Responsibilities  of  Individual  Citi- 
zenship in  a  Changing  Order.  Professor  Vlastos,  still  under 
thirty,  spoke  as  a  philosopher  urging  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence on  the  individual  in  making  his  choice. 

Analyzing  "our  world,"  he  sees  the  machine  which,  "while 
increasing  our  power  has  modified  our  liberty,"  as  the  factor 
which  makes  it  fundamentally  different  from  any  other 
"world"  in  history.  From  the  control  of  the  machine  by  its 
owners  come  differences  in  interest  and  income,  which  "seem 
to  make  a  difference  in  a  number  of  other  things,"  and  from 
which  in  turn  come  class  conflict  and  class  antagonism.  "The 
meaning  of  conflict  is  basic  antagonism  of  interest." 

In  our  approach  to  a  new  social  order,  said  Professor 
Vlastos,  we  have  three  great  choices: 
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Individualism,  'expressed  in  the  well-known  qualities  of  in- 
dependence, self-reliance,  initiative  and  resourcefulness."  The 
corporate  state,  'which  is  even  more  than  all  its  constituent 
members  put  together.'  A  classless  society,  in  which  no  one  is 
permitted  to  secure  his  own  development  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

The  obligation  of  the  individual  is  for  an  intellectual 
rather  than  an  emotional  choice  of  a  philosophy  that  he  can 
follow,  a  choice  which  understands  and  evaluates  the  place 
and  power  of  the  machine  in  man's  control  of  his  destiny; 
which  makes  "a  clear  exposure  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
capitalistic  economy  relies  for  its  continued  operation  and 
a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  of  class-division  and 
class-conflict,  and  which  has  faith  in  human  intelligence." 

The  over-arching  philosophies  and  perspectives  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions  were  brought  down  to  earth  in  the  smaller  meet- 
ings through  the  week.  In  the  case  work  section  Grace  Mar- 
cus put  it  thus,  "No  branch  of  social  work,  whatever  its 
immediate  preoccupations,  is  released  from  responsibility 
toward  surrounding  economic  problems." 

No  two  observers  would  wholly  agree  as  to  the  major 
currents  of  interest  that  flowed  through  the  Conference  gath- 
ering strength  from  all  the  related  groups.  But  to  these 
Survey  chroniclers  certain  of  them  seemed  clear  and  well 
defined.  Case  work,  for  instance,  was  illuminated  not  only  in 
the  refinements  of  its  techniques  but  in  the  broad  reach  of 
its  principles  into  large  and  changing  situations.  Child  wel- 
fare was  another  subject  which  ran  all  through,  not  as  an 
activity  of  this  organization  or  that  but  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon social  concern.  Social-work  personnel  was  another,  its 
qualifications,  its  preparation,  its  protection,  its  whole  signifi- 
cance in  developing  social  services,  and,  somewhat  related  to 
it,  the  interpretation  of  those  services  to  the  public. 

Governmental  programs  were  examined  less  perhaps  in 
the  details  of  their  functioning  than  for  the  bearing  which 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  have  on  the  future.  The  urge 
to  participate  in  social  action  was  as  keen  as  it  has  ever 
been,  but  the  impulse  was  less  to  march  with  banners,  or 
to  take  sides  in  a  struggle,  than  to  find  the  ways  in  which 
the  experience  and  competence  of  social  workers  would  be 
most  effective  in  strengthening  the  structure  of  human  lib- 
erty and  well  being.  The  "youth  movement"  in  social  work, 
participating  in  the  Conference,  officially,  as  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee  of  Rank  and  File  Groups,  made 
itself  felt  as  a  critical,  appraising  and  on  the  whole  salutary 
influence.  It  drew  to  its  sessions  many  persons  not  aligned 
with  it,  provoking  their  objective  analysis  of  its  postulates 
and  their  understanding  of,  if  not  agreement  with,  its  tactics. 

Before  attempting  the  obviously  impossible  task  of  tracing 
these  currents  of  interest  through  various  meetings  where 
they  showed  themselves  significantly,  mention  should  be  made 
of  one  feat  of  program-making,  that  of  the  section  on  Social 
Group  Work,  Grace  L.  Coyle,  of  Cleveland,  chairman.  Scat- 
tered, often  diffuse  materials  were  here  brought  together  into 
a  compact,  related  whole  which  held  implications  not  only 
for  future  conference  programs  but,  as  some  enthusiasts  saw 
it,  for  community  planning  itself.  Four  main  sessions  of  this 
conference  section  tackled  as  basic  factors  in  group  work ; 
definition,  individualization — a  word  that  the  chairman  pre- 
ferred to  "integration," — training  and  social  objective.  These 
were  the  corner  stones.  Eleven  small  sessions  took  up  the 
most  urgent  specific  problems  which  group  workers  meet  on 
the  job.  The  range  and  diversification  of  interests  represented 
reached  all  the  way  from  volunteer  scout  leaders  to  organ- 


IT  is  one  thing  to  urge  the  need  for  the  expert  point  of 
view  at  every  stage  in  a  sound  social-welfare  program ; 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter  to  demand  that  this  point 
of  view  must  be  final.  The  trained  and  experienced  social 
worker  in  his  field  is  an  expert  who  is  very  much  in  the 
center  of  an  area  of  contention.  While  he  declares  his 
openness  of  mind,  he  often  has  a  closed  mind  and  it  is  not 
always  a  mind  touched  with  humility.  The  very  caste  spirit 
which  is  engendered  lines  us  up  as  one  group  often  in  oppo- 
sition to  other  groups.  There  is  danger  that  we  may  make 
social  work  the  measure  of  life  rather  than  life  the  measure 
of  social  work.  A  franker  facing  of  the  fallibility  of  our 
judgments  was  never  so  essential  as  now.  Leadership  will 
come  to  us  if  we  are  less  conscious  about  seeking  it. 

J.  Prentice  Murphy 


izers  of  councils  of  the  unemployed.  Among  them  were  those 
who  thought  of  social  group  work  as  a  preventive  to  delin- 
quency, a  therapeutic  agent  "to  be  taken  in  doses,  like 
spinach,"  an  outlet  or  stimulus  for  creative  impulses,  or  a 
channel  for  social  action.  There  were  those  who  believed  in 
play  for  play's  sake —  and  LeRoy  E.  Bowman,  of  New  York, 
who  observed  that  "Plumbing  is  a  skill,  but  pipes  must  lead 
somewhere."  There  were  old-line  character  builders — and 
Neva  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  who  insisted  that  character  couldn't 
be  built,  like  an  edifice,  but  would  grow  in  the  right  environ- 
ment, with  the  right  leadership.  There  were  the  community 
organizers,  headed  by  Roy  Sorenson,  of  Chicago,  suggesting 
the  possibilities  of  integration  with  case  work — and  settle- 
ment folk  saying  "the  specialized  agency  comes  in  and  goes 
out,  but  we  go  on  leading  normal  lives  with  our  neighbors." 
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There  were  those  who  edged  off  from  indoctrination — and 
Wilbur  1.  Newsletter,  of  Cleveland,  who  affirmed  that  real 
group  leadership  is  creative. 

In  four  packed  sessions  group  workers  struggled  earnestly 
and  honestly  to  find  identical  goals.  After  defining  their 
process  as  "the  development  of  the  individual,  through  volun- 
tary group  association,  and  the  use  of  this  association  for 
certain  ends,"  they  brought  keen  attention  to  these  questions 
posed  by  J.  Edward  Sproul,  of  New  York: 

Can  we  discover  and  interpret  the  genuine  interests  of  youth 
in  present  day  life? 

Can  we  bring  our  services  to  those  who  need  them  most;  to 
boys  and  girls  out  of  work  and  out  of  school,  and  to  crime 
producing  neighborhoods? 

Can  we  enlarge  the  variety  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
things  that  people  do  in  groups? 

Can  we  use  our  skill  in  working  together  for  genuinely 
significant  ends? 

Next,  they  faced  the  implications  of  their  relationship  to 
social  case  work,  and  examined  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
full  integration  of  a  mature  process  which  has  "developed 
its  concepts,  techniques,  literature,  trainirig  and  standards, 
and  a 'younger  process  still  in  the  stage  of  elaboration."  "Case 
work  grew  out  of  human  needs  for  financial  help  or  moral 
guidance.  .  .  .  Group  work  sprang  from  education  and  social 
activity."  Would  case-work  accept  the  "social  action"  half 
of  group  work's  definition?  "Cooperation  is  a  virtue,"  said 
Mr.  Sproul,  "but  so  is  progress.  When  one  holds  another 
back,  they  are  better  apart."  And  Miss  Coyle  put  in  a 
warning  word  about  "avoiding  a  mush  of  concession." 

Mid-week,  the  program  moved  forward  to  other  things. 


This  Year  and  Next 

THE  Montreal  conference  was  not  large  as  confer- 
ences have  gone  of  late.  It  fell  behind  Kansas  City's 
4418  chiefly,  it  was  thought,  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
large  delegation  of  FERA  workers.  The  final  registration, 
4160,  did  not,  experienced  observers  insist,  represent  the 
whole  attendance  by  any  means.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
sent  747  delegates,  500  of  them  from  Montreal.  British 
Columbia,  westernmost  province,  sent  nine;  Nova  Scotia, 
easternmost,  seven  representatives.  Of  the  delegations 
from  the  states,  that  of  New  York,  nearest  neighbor,  had 
the  largest,  675.  California  had  twenty-eight.  Six  foreign 
countries,  including  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
were  represented. 

The  Conference  will  meet  next  year  in  Washington, 
May  17-23,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  Robert  F.  Keegan,  of  New  York,  who  was 
nominated  last  year  in  Kansas  City  and  elected  by  mail 
ballots.  Incoming  vice-presidents  are,  Sophonisba  P.  Breck- 
inridge,  of  Chicago;  Charlotte  Whitton,  of  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada; and  Margaret  Reeves,  of  Milwaukee.  Section  chair- 
men, who  will  organize  the  program  are:  Social  Case 
Work,  Ruth  Blakeslee,  FERA,  Washington;  Social  Group 
Work,  Grace  L.  Coyle,  Cleveland;  Community  Organiza- 
tion, Ralph  H.  Blanchard,  New  York;  Social  Action, 
Liefur  Magnusson,  Washington. 

The  invitation  of  Indianapolis  for  the  1937  conference 
was  accepted.  Nominations  for  officers  for  1937,  who  will 
be  balloted  on  during  this  year,  were:  President,  J.  Pren- 
tice Murphy,  Philadelphia;  vice  presidents,  Edith  Abbott, 
Chicago;  T.  Arnold  Hill,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Potter,  Trenton,  N.  j. 


Yet  integration  went  quietly  on,  as  evidenced  by  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  case  workers  who  sat  in  on  every  meeting. 
Training  for  both  volunteer  and  professional  leaders  was  a 
main  issue.  To  this  end,  Arthur  J.  Swift  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York,  sketched  in  a  vigorous  outline  of 
field  work  supplemented  by  lectures,  "not  ready  made,  but 
custom  tailored  to  the  individual  need." 

*TPHE  eleven  small  sessions  brought  in  techniques  and  tied 

"•  specific  activities  into  the  general  plan  with  good,  critical 
talk  over  a  wide  range,  from  play  for  children  in  hospitals  to 
workers'  education.  Helen  M.  Harris,  of  New  York,  dis- 
cussing Mixed  Groups  in  Settlements  and  Education  in 
Adulthood,  stressed  the  importance  of  beginning  with  the 
nursery  school  if  possible — "But  if  you  can't,  you  must  start 
where  you  are.  Social  clubs,  games  and  business  meetings  are 
good  openings  .  .  .  patience  and  tolerance  are  needed  .  .  . 
there  will  always  be  great  showing  off  at  the  beginning,  but 
after  a  while  they  will  pull  each  other's  hair  less,  tip  over 
the  chairs  less,  and  work  together  on  committees." 

The  social  actioners  had  the  last  word,  and  it  was  a  strong 
word.  Lea  D.  Taylor,  of  Chicago  Commons,  told  of  organ- 
izations of  the  unemployed,  finding,  first,  comfort  in  fellow- 
ship, then,  a  program  of  action.  Miss  Coyle's  concluding 
paper  challenged  every  human  activity,  in  these  days,  "to 
test  itself  against  the  contribution  it  may  make  to  the  vital 
processes  of  social  change."  For  social  change  is  not  only 
necessary,  these  speakers  said,  it  is  inevitable.  In  shaping  it, 
social  group  work  is  a  force  too  valuable  to  be  wasted.  There 
were  those  who  did  not  agree.  There  were  those  who  agreed 
only  in  part.  But  they  all  listened,  and  went  away  thinking. 

Social  case  work  showed  its  drawing  power  in  the  Confer- 
ence when,  at  the  outset  the  largest  church  auditorium  avail- 
able was  packed  to  suffocation  to  hear  Grace  Marcus,  of 
New  York,  discuss  The  Status  of  Social  Case  Work  Today, 
the  understanding  of  which,  she  said  "bristles  with  the  diffi- 
culties characteristic  of  any  activity  penetrating  beyond  the 
familiar  into  the  unknown."  Many  of  her  hearers  found 
themselves  far  beyond  the  familiar  of  their  daily  jobs  in  fol- 
lowing her  scholarly  analysis  of  psychic  determinism,  of  the 
influence  of  environmental  factors,  of  the  limitations  of  the 
individual's  conscious  responsibility  for  his  own  motives  and 
acts,  and  of  the  limitations  of  the  case  worker's  power  to 
influence  those  wishes  and  acts.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
interest  Miss  Marcus  evoked  though  many  were  plainly  re- 
lieved when  Bertha  Reynolds  of  Smith  College,  after  char- 
acterizing the  paper's  "prophetic  significance"  said  that  it 
"described  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  case  work  as 
practiced  by  a  very  small  vanguard  of  well-trained  work- 
ers ...  so  protected  that  they  constitute  the  laboratories  of 
our  just  beginning  profession."  She  deplored  dismissing 
this  kind  of  experimentation  as  escape  from  reality  or 
ridiculing  it  as  professional  snobbery.  But  it  is,  she  ad- 
mitted, "a  small  nucleus  of  relatively  scientific  procedure, 
practiced  by  a  very  few  relatively  objective  and  relatively 
well-trained  people.  The  great  body  of  social  case  work  as 
done  today  is  distinguished  by  a  concern  for  the  individual 
as  he  sticks  out  of  the  mass  for  some  special  need.  .  .  ." 

In  and  out  of  many  meetings,  cutting  across  many  divisions 
of  the  whole  field  of  social  work,  case  work  in  widely  differ- 
ing concepts  of  function  and  practice,  threaded  its  way.  Said 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  chief  of  the  FERA,  "I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  giving  of  relief  to  unemployed  people  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  technique  or  the 
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methods  of  giving  relief  to  other  indigent  people."  Said 
Aubrey  Williams,  his  assistant.  "Unless  you  can  give  case 
work  a  meaning  that  stretches  across  the  whole  body  politic 
you  haven't  done  much."  Said  Elizabeth  Dexter  of  the  New 
York  TERA: 

If  we  dismiss  the  public  relief  job  as  an  inferior  sub-order  of 
case  work  and  believe  that  it  requires  an  education  basically  less 
sound  than  other  fields  of  case  work  we  are  blighting  public 
relief  administration  at  its  roots  and  depriving  great  groups  of 
clients  of  services  they  need.  Efficiency  in  relief  giving  is  a  prob- 
lem in  case-work  training. 

Said  Arlien  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle: 

The  case  worker  in  the  face  of  unemployment  is  helpless  to 
obtain  morale  in  families  where  only  employment  is  needed  to 
return  them  to  normal  living.  We  cannot  indefinitely  'adjust' 
people  to  conditions  that  should  not  exist. 

Said  Mary  Siegel  of  New  York,  speaking  for  the  Rank 
and  File: 

Case  workers  have  lost  sight  of  the  forest  of  social  reality  for 
a  few  trees  of  psychological  reality.  .  .  .  The  rank-and-file 
philosophy  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  social  case  work  can 
attain  integrity  as  a  profession  only  when  we  approach  our  daily 
job  with  realistic  understanding,  fuse  it  with  the  larger  social 
purpose  and  finally  act  with  the  courage  of  our  convictions. 

Said  Russell  H.  Kurtz  of  New  York: 

Social  case  work  is  needed  in  the  administration  of  those  parts 
of  the  security  program  which  offer  assistance  to  people  on  a 
basis  of  individualized  need,  but  should  be  excluded  from  the 
administrative  routine  of  those  operations  which  are  governed 
by  the  insurance  principle.  Where  the  program  offers  security 
through  direct,  category  or  work  relief,  the  determination  of 
eligibility  and  the  extension  of  service  should  be  directed  by 
qualified  case  workers. 

When  it  came  to  child  welfare  conference  leaders  in  this 
field  turned  from  what  Mary  Irene  Atkinson  of  Ohio  called 
"fussing  with  inconsequentialities"  to  what  Mary  A.  Young 
of  Chicago  called  "its  primary  function — working  for  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  all  children."  Institutional  directors 
were  warned  that  "you  cannot  complacently  sit  on  your  nest 
of  orphans  and  not  be  concerned  about  what  is  happening 
to  children  in  relief  families;"  workers  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents cautioned  that  "diagnosis,  and  evaluating  the  social 
forces  that  make  the  child  what  he  is  are  neither  the  aim  nor 
the  end."  C.  W.  Areson,  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  argued  against  losing  sight  of  the  special  interests 
of  children  in  generalized  social  service  and  the  danger  of 
delay  in  meeting  their  needs.  "We  say  that  children  cannot 
wait,  but  during  the  depression  we  have  seen  them  wait  in 
unnumbered  thousands." 

The  plight  of  youth  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  whose 
"normal  activity  is  work,"  came  in  for  discussion  with  an 
examination  of  the  plans  proposed  by  the  US  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  US  Office  of  Education,  both  admittedly 
"tide-overs  of  an  intolerable  situation  useful  insofar  as  they 
provide  a  work  experience  which  at  least  simulates  a  job." 

The  future  of  the  45  million  children  in  the  United  States, 
said  Monsignor  Robert  F.  Keegan  of  New  York,  addressing 
a  crowded  luncheon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America — 

cannot  be  built  on  highly  specialized  processes  and  techniques. 
.  .  .  The  minds  of  children  must  be  fortified  with  sound  patterns 
of  living,  to  the  end  that  they  may  stand  alone  and  unafraid  in 
the  presence  of  the  contingencies  of  life. 


jane   Addams 


IT  was  in  St.  Louis,  in  1910,  that  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  first  met  under  the  presidency 
of  a  woman — -Jane  Addams.  In  opening  the  memorial  ser- 
vice to  Miss  Addams  at  St.  James  Church  in  Montreal, 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  that  shattered  precedent 
was  noted  by  this  year's  president,  Miss  Lenroot.  The 
memorial  had  been  arranged  by  a  sponsoring  committee 
of  which  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  one  of  Miss  Ad- 
dams'  lifelong  associates,  acted  as  chairman. 

What  was  said  at  the  meeting,  what  was  confronted  at 
the  conference  sessions  themselves,  brought  to  mind  the 
remembrance  borne  by  another  great  leader  in  social 
work — the  late  Mary  E.  Richmond.  That  the  approach  of 
these  pioneers  in  neighborhood  work  and  case  work  was 
dissimilar  gave  added  warmth  to  Miss  Richmond's  recol- 
lection of  the  first  time  the  headworker  of  Hull  House 
took  part  in  a  National  Conference.  Discussion  had  got- 
ten into  a  coil  and  was  leading  nowhere,  when  a  young 
stranger  spoke  from  the  floor.  "It  was  like  the  loosening 
of  a  tourniquet,"  said  Miss  Richmond. 

That  put  in  a  phrase  the  vivid  contribution  of  the  me- 
morial service  to  the  cross  currents  of  the  Montreal 
sessions,  with  reversion  to  techniques  on  the  one  hand, 
resurgence  of  revolutional  espousal  on  the  other;  and  here 
a  clear  stream  of  testimony  bearing  witness  to  Miss 
Addams'  faith  that  progress  comes  because  people  wish  it 
and  take  the  right  steps  to  bring  it  about.  Times  of  change 
present  new  situations,  but  confidence  that  change  is 
automatic  or  dismay  that  it  is  beyond  our  grasp  yield 
to  insight  and  initiative. 

Edith  Abbott  spoke  simply  and  directly  of  her  early 
work  in  Chicago,  the  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day  for 
women,  the  winning  of  the  Juvenile  Court;  Mary  K. 
Simkhovitch  of  Greenwich  House,  New  York,  of  her 
quality  as  a  human  being,  her  way  with  youth;  and  Eu- 
gene Kinckle  Jones  of  the  National  Urban  League,  dis- 
tinguished her  relationships  to  the  race  for  which  he 
spoke:  she  sought  no  special  privilege  or  opportunities  for 
them  that  would  set  them  off,  but  saw  to  it,  so  far  as  she 
could,  that  they  had  what  everyone  else  had.  Paul  Kellogg, 
editor  of  The  Survey,  spoke  of  her  gifts  as  an  interpreter, 
of  intuition  turned  to  action;  and  Frances  Perkins,  secre- 
tary of  labor,  in  a  luminous  tribute,  felt  that  Miss  Ad- 
dams could  lay  down  her  earthly  life  in  peace  because 
there  were  thousands  of  her  fellow  citizens  who  would 
carry  on  what  she  had  begun: 

She  had  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  energy 
and  ability  of  any  one  human  being,  and  the  conclusions  are, 
I  think,  clear,  that  her  influence— so  great  and  so  perma- 
nent— was  because  she  was  in  fact  willing  to  be  the  "man 
of  the  hour" ;  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  adapting  herself 
and  her  leadership  to  the  needs  of  the  time;  willing  to  ex- 
emplify in  every  act  of  her  life,  and  in  every  word  of  her 
teaching,  the  fundamental  aspirations  in  contrast  with  the 
common  practice  of  the  times  in  which  she  grew  to  maturity. 
Never  to  her  dying  day  did  she  relinquish  her  grasp  upon 
personal  problems,  or  the  willingness  to  give  herself,  her 
mind,  her  support  and  her  thought  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  people.  And  that  is  the  demand  which  she 
makes  upon  us,  the  demand  which  the  people  of  this  gene- 
ration, who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her,  are  glad 
to  accept. 

At  the  earlier  settlement  conference,  there  was  a  quiet 
hour  led  by  Graham  Taylor,  Warden  of  Chicago  Com- 
mons;  and  in  London,  earlier  in  the  month,  a  memorial 
addressed  by  Maud  Royden  and  conducted  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Hewlett  Johnson,  dean  of  Canterbury. 
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Emphasizing  the  influence  of  the  home  and  responsibility  of 
the  community  to  the  child,  he  called  attention  to — 
two  other  factors  in  the  philosophy  of  life,  which  intimately 
influence  the  future  of  every  child — first,  giving  him  an  educa- 
tion to  the  limit  of  his  intellectual  efficiency;  second,  being 
courageous  enough  to  inspire  him  with  a  profound  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Develop  these  two  properly  and  you  place 
in  his  hands  the  currency  through  which  he  purchases  tomorrow 
and  eternity. 

! 

QUESTIONS  of  personnel  in  social  work,  centering  in  its 
qualifications,  standards,  training,  its  status  and  protec- 
tion, welled  up  through  the  Conference  from  many  sources. 
In  a  meeting  of  the  special  committee  on  personnel  and  train- 
ing, held  jointly  with  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, Luther  Gulickof  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
New  York,  discussing  Career  Government  Service  and  the 
Social  Worker,  said  that  from  the  standpoint  of  personnel 
there  are  six  indictments  to  be  made  at  the  present  time : 

Too  much  politics 

Too  many  amateurs  and  incompetents 

Too  much  work  to  do 

Too  much  confidence  in  laws 

Too  much  isolation 

Too  much  unfair  criticism   and  ridicule 

Too  much  emergency  psychology. 

The  way  out  of  all  this  will  come  not  by  a  sudden  trick 
but  by  recognition  of  the  supreme  importance  of  personnel 
in  government  and  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  all  per- 
sonnel in  the  administrative  services  shall  be  placed  on  a 
career  basis.  Social  workers,  he  said,  must  come  out  of  their 
isolation  into  a  broad  view  of  public  service  in  its  political 
setting,  must  realize  that  they  cannot  do  it  all  or  do  it 
alone  ("You  can't  elevate  social  work  alone  and  make  it 
pure  and  holy.  These  things  go  together"),  must  press  for 
the  development  of  their  profession  and  join  their  forces 
with  others  in  a  program  of  education  and  pressure  for  better 
government  personnel,  with  civil  service  established  "not  as 
a  pigeon-hole  but  a  ladder." 

At  this  same  meeting  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  of  New  Jersey, 
outlined  with  rare  humor  her  experience  as  a  public  official 
under  the  spoils  system,  under  a  reform  administration  and 
under  civil  service;  and  Martha  A.  Chickering,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  admitted  that  after  three  years  experi- 
ence in  certification  of  social  workers  California  was  still 
unable  to  define  a  social  worker  or  a  recognized  social  agency, 
"although  we  have  learned  something  about  the  body  of 
essential  information  which  a  social  worker,  whatever  she 
is,  should  possess."  However,  she  pointed  out  ruefully,  at 
the  recent  examinations  the  questions  most  frequently  flunked 
were  those  on  current  events  affecting  social  welfare. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  Miss  Chickering  and  Arlien  Johnson,  of  Seattle, 
brought  fresh  western  insurgency  into  the  front  of  profes- 
sional education.  In  her  paper,  Professional  Education  for 
Social  Work  in  the  New  Order,  Miss  Johnson  saw  as  trends 
of  which  the  schools  must  take  account,  collectivism  of  some 
sort,  expanding  public  welfare  services  and  the  demand  for 
research  material.  She  questioned  the  tendency  in  some 
schools  toward  specialization  to  meet  the  "demands  of  the 
day,"  and  urged  rather  that  schools  should  be  responsive  to 
"trends  of  the  day." 

How  schools  of  social  work  have  cooperated  with  the 
FERA  in  extending  training  opportunities  without  lowering 
standards  of  work  was  reviewed  by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckin- 


ridge,  of   Chicago,  who  concluded  that  experience  justifies 
the  belief  that: 

The  educational  program  so  far  developed  is  not  only  sound 
hut  applicable  to  the  field  of  relief  administration  and  that 
cooperation  between  the  public  administration  and  the  schools 
on  the  basis  of  responsible  assistance  by  the  educational  authori- 
ties to  the  improved  standards  of  public  service  has  likewise 
proved  entirely  practicable. 

Another  angle  of  social  work  training,  this  time  in  relation 
to  industrial  conflict,  was  discussed  by  Ewan  Clague,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work.  He  listed  among  the 
areas  of  conflict  on  which  social  workers  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  take  positions — "  and  which  they  had  better  under- 
stand"— fair  standards  of  work,  strikers  on  relief,  social  in- 
surance (not  to  be  confused  with  relief,)  individual  rehabili- 
tation versus  social  reform,  and  the  class  struggle.  Requisite 
to  understanding  of  these  areas  is  a  knowledge  of  welfare, 
revolutionary  and  labor  economics,  of  the  uses  of  unemploy- 
ment offices  and  the  factors  determining  the  labor  market,  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  statistics  as  a  counteragent  to  a  nar- 
row individualistic  approach  to  social  welfare  and  finally  a 
"research  attitude"  from  which  any  position  must  be  mea- 
sured, since  "balanced  judgment  is  the  final  goal  of  social 
work  training." 

From  still  another  angle  of  the  training  scale  came  Eileen 
Blackey,  of  the  Florida  ERA,  telling  of  her  adventures  in 
training  on  the  job  in  rural  districts  "where  there  is  no  com- 
munity consciousness  of  social  work  because  there  has  been 
no  social  work,"  where  a  couple  of  weeks  of  training  are 
all  a  worker  can  expect  before  she  goes  into  districts  where 
she  must  "accept  without  cavil  local  conceptions  of  and  devi- 
ations from  all  the  codes  she  has  ever  known."  The  recourse 
has  been  field  work  with  supplementary  district  meetings, 
"dignified  by.  the  name  of  classes,"  at  which  the  director  of 
training,  the  workers  and  the  administrative  staffs  meet  for 
the  informal  discussions  of  immediate  problems. 

T  x  the  matter  of  professional  standards,  and  the  "vast  num- 
'  bers  of  inexperienced  and  untrained  persons"  who  are 
coming  into  social  work,  Dorothy  Kahn,  of  Philadelphia, 
spoke  a  wise  word  as  president  of  the  American  Association- 
of  Social  Workers: 

Our  capacity  for  loyalty  to  professional  standards  is  facing 
a  severe  test.  Are  we  at  the  point  where  we  must  build  tariff 
walls  about  our  precious  standards,  make  trade  agreements  and 
then  defend  them  with  our  professional  lives,  leaving  ourselves 
isolated  and  that  great  body  of  incoming  social  workers  thwart- 
ed and  bitter?  Or  are  we  sufficiently  sure  of  ourselves  to  say, 
in  effect,  by  such  and  such  training  and  discipline  we  arrived 
here.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  you  require  less  of 
either.  You  are  where  we  were  a  few  years  ago — only  there  are 
more  of  you.  Let  us  try  to  understand  each  other,  for  eventually 
we  shall  be  colleagues — you  perhaps  better  trained,  better  disci- 
plined than  we.  By  virtue  of  catastrophic  circumstances  you  are 
working  in  our  field.  We  cannot  protect  you  from  your  own 
mistakes,  nor  defend  you  against  attack.  Your  first  professional 
step  will  have  been  taken  when  you  recognize  that  it  is  standards 
of  perfection  to  which  we  must  be  loyal,  not  status  alone. 

Employment  standards  in  social  agencies  and  group  pres- 
sure by  staff  members,  came  in  for  discussion  in  rank-and-file 
meetings,  and  also  in  a  "straight"  Conference  meeting — the 
first  time,  remarked  an  old  conference  addict,  that  the  "per- 
sonal economics"  of  social  workers  had  come  into  the  open. 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Chicago  University,  discussing 
Social  Work  Policies  and  Collective  Bargaining,  pointed  out 
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that  relief  organizations  are  "on  the  spot"  in  relation  to 
relief  to  strikers,  to  mass  action  by  clients  and  to  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  of  their  employes.  If  relief  is  locally  adminis- 
tered, dependent  for  its  policies  on  "leading  citizens  and  their 
wives,"  relief  will  probably  be  denied  to  strikers.  National 
administration  however  "would  tend  to  grant  relief  to  strik- 
ers, and  so  might  the  state  body,  for  these  were  more  or  less 
removed  from  the  local  battle." 

Turning  to  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  clients  Professor 
Douglas  reminded  his  audience  that : 

The  lot  of  the  unemployed  is  hard  and  that  only  by  organiza- 
tion can  they  make  their  needs  felt.  They  have  .  .  .  had  grievances 
and  still  have  grievances  against  the  administration.  Individually 
they  are  weak,  but  collectively  they  are  strong  .  .  .  organization 
tends  to  raise  their  morale  .  .  .  and  to  help  them  to  maintain 
their  self-respect  and  sense  of  decency.  Any  organization  is 
better  than  none. 

As  for  collective  bargaining  of  employes,  "Why  not?" 
queried  Professor  Douglas: 

A  decent  self-respect  in  economic  matters  is  needed  by  social 
workers.  They  cannot  be  free  people  until  th?y  get  some  control 
over  their  jobs.  Individually  they  cannot  get  it.  Collectively  they 
can — so  why  not? 

In  the  matter  of  public  relations  of  social  work  and  its 
interpretation  in  time  of  controversy  the  Social  Work  Pub- 
licity Council  sponsored  several  crowded  meetings,  in  co- 
operation with  various  groups  of  community  organizers  and 
public-welfare  officials,  in  which  practical  difficulties  were 
realistically  faced.  Russell  H.  Kurtz  of  New  York  put  the 
question : 

There  is  a  wave  of  reaction  throughout  the  nation  against 
public  relief.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  now  facing  an 
orderly  plan  of  properly  related  federal,  state  and  county  public- 
welfare.  How  shall  we  meet  it? 

Three  public  welfare  officials  answered.  Said  William 
Haber  of  the  Michigan  ERA: 

Much  of  this  criticism  cannot  be  answered.  A  job  of  such  size 
can't  be  perfect.  It  will  be  criticized.  Relief  is  miles  ahead  of  the 
understanding  of  relief.  A  vast  educational  machine  would  be 
needed  to  catch  up  with  it.  But  we  can,  and  must,  do  these 
things: 

Follow  through  and  correct  every  complaint:  a  public  atti- 
tude is  often  only  an  accumulation  of  petty  minor  irritations. 
Have  capable  public  welfare  people  talk  as  often  as  pos- 
sible to  important,  strategic  groups,  especially  in  places  where 
there  has  been  trouble. 

Said  Joseph  Moss  of  the  Cook  County,  111.,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare: 

The  best  publicity  for  public  welfare  is  integrity  of  purpose 
and  action.  .  .  .  Don't  laud  yourself  too  often  in  the  paper.  .  .  . 
Keep  an  informed  group  of  citizens  solidly  at  your  back  as  an 
advisory  committee.  Every  public  service  should  have  such  an 
advisory  lay  auxiliary. 

Said  Henrietta  Mayfield,  director  of  a  strenuous  New 
York  home-relief  district: 


Rank  and  File  Platform 

ON  the  dosing  day  of  the  Conference  the  Nation- 
al Coordinating  Committee  of  Rank  and  File 
Groups  in  Social  Work  made  public  a  letter  ad- 
dressed To  the  Social  Workers  of  America  which 
constitutes  both  a  platform  and  an  appeal.  Extracts 
follow : 

For  the  rank  and  file  the  Conference  has  proven  an 
extremely  clarifying  experience.  The  courage  of  some 
of  the  speakers,  our  own  discussions,  have  made  us 
surer  of  ourselves,  of  our  purposes,  of  our  methods. 
We  will  go  home  to  build  our  organizations,  to  set 
up  more  organizations,  which  will  stand  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  employes  of  social  agencies; 
which  will  advocate  genuine  social  insurance  for  the 
present  unemployed,  and  a  completely  adequate  social 
welfare  program  which  will  in  many  ways  show  that 
they  more  and  more  fully  recognize  that  their  place 
is  in  a  broad  labor  movement. 

But  we  appeal  not  only  to  the  rank  and  file  in  this 
letter,  but  to  all  social  workers  who  value  their  pro- 
fessional integrity  and  who  seek,  above  all,  to  have  it 
grounded  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian peoples.  There  are  tasks  which  you  cannot  shirk, 
tasks  for  all  social  workers  inside  and  outside  the 
rank  and  file  movement  who  cannot  accept  a  program 
of  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
of  Canada  and  America;  who  stand  fast  against  at- 
tacks on  civil  liberties;  against  racial  discrimination; 
against  all  devices  leading  to  fascism  in  America, 
whether  open  or  disguised. 

There  are  organizations  through  which  you  can 
play  an  important  role,  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  state  and  local  conferences,  the  vari- 
ous other  professional  groups  in  the  field  of  social 
work.  You  can  do  much  to  align  these  organizations 
in  a  common  front  with  us  against  the  forces  of  re- 
action and  despair.  The  need  for  unity  on  our  com- 
mon issues  is  very  great. 


practical  measures  bringing  new  order  into  meeting  human 
needs. 

It  was  at  a  luncheon  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments that  John  A.  Kingsbury  of  New  York,  lately  secretary 
of  the  Milbank  Fund,  put  forward  his  demand  for  a  com- 
pulsory health-insurance  program  and  challenged  the  activi- 
ties of  medico-politicians  "to  prejudice  the  public  and  to 
sway  legislators  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  public 
sentiment."  He  absolved  reputable  leaders  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  from  responsi- 
bility but  scored  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its 
Journal,  as — 

merchants  of  medicine  who  are  the  fixed  rocks  in  the  stream 
of  progress.  If  such  tactics  are  permitted  to  continue  we  will  get 
health  insurance  designed  without  their  cooperation  as  happened 
in  the  case  of  England  or  we  may  get  outright  state  medicine 
of  the  Soviet  or  Scandinavian  pattern. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Kingsbury  would  leave  medical 
practice  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  but  would  permit  the 
purchase  of  medical  care  by  groups,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by 
the  employer,  the  employe  and  the  state.  It  is  not,  he  main- 
tained, a  proposal  for  state  medicine  or  for  the  socialization 
of  medicine,  but  a  system  whereby  people  would  be  enabled 
to  fend  against  the  hazards  of  sickness  and  pool  the  costs  of 
good  medical  care  for  all,  with  the  practitioners  getting  a  fair 
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return  for  their  services,  in  fact  a  more  adequate  return  than 
most  of  them  now  receive.  The  cost  of  such  a  system,  includ- 
ing also  tuberculosis  and  mental  disease  hospitalization  and 
all  desirable  forms  of  public  health  work  would  not  be  more, 
he  declared,  than  the  American  people  now  are  accustomed 
to  spending.  "The  basic  problem  is  to  find  new  ways  of  di- 
recting customary  expenditures  into  more  productive  chan- 
nels." In  order  to  safeguard  both  doctor  and  patient  provision 
should  be  made  for  supervision,  by  physicians,  of  professional 
personnel  and  professional  problems,  while  financial  and  ex- 
ecutive questions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  representatives  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Kingsbury  added  that  he  and  his  former 
associates  in  the  Milbank  Fund  always  in  writing  and  in 
speaking  had  expressed  their  concern  for  promoting  the  high 
quality  of  medicine  and  safeguarding  the  personal  relation- 
ship between  doctor  and  patient,  but  that  their  position  has 
been  "repeatedly  misrepresented"  by  leading  medical  journals. 

IN  an  early  meeting  of  the  rank-and-file  group,  Mary  van 
Kleeck,  introduced  as  '-'our  best  friend  in  the  older  genera- 
tion of  social  workers,"  spoke  on  Sources  of  Power  for  the 
Social  Work  Program.  She  pointed  out  unfulfilled  political 
promises  and  saw  action  as  effective  only  through— 

a  labor  movement  conscious  of  its  mission  to  build  a  whole  so- 
ciety. .  .  .  The  failure  of  the  predominant  political  parties  to  put 
forward  any  adequate  program  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
workers  and  farmers,  employed  and  unemployed,  gives  rise  to 
disillusionment  and  the  effort  toward  new  political  alliances. 
Social  workers  will  differ  in  their  ultimate  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  but  they  are  united  in  the  broad  program  of 
relief  of  destitution  and  the  establishment  of  such  social  secur- 
ity as  is  immediately  possible.  It  seems  clear  that  these  are  the 
objectives  only  of  the  workers'  movement  .  .  .  every  step  toward 
increasing  power  for  labor  is  contested  by  those  whose  interests 
are  in  conflict.  Essentially  it  is  a  conflict  between  the  claims  of 
human  beings  upon  the  production  of  the  nation  in  which  they 
live  and' the  claims  of  property  owners  upon  that  same  produc- 
tion. Social  work  and  its  program  is  inevitably  on  the  side  of 
this  human  claim  but  obviously  a  political  party  which  can 
make  its  program  effective  must  be  allied  without  compromise 
with  this  labor  movement.  .  .  . 

This  same  rank-and-file  group  brought  to  another  of  its 
meetings  representatives  of  the  national  organizations  of  the 
unemployed  themselves — new  figures  at  national  social  work 
conferences — Herbert  Benjamin,  New  York,  national  secre- 
tary of  the  Unemployment  Council  of  America,  and  Frank 
McCulloch,  Chicago,  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Workers  Alliance  of  America.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin told  the  social  workers  what  they  could  expect: 

We  have  learned  that  pictures  of  need  and  presentation  of 
facts  don't  count.  Only  when  you  demand  something  on  the 
basis  of  force  do  you  get  anywhere.  The  demands  we  make  are 
for  rights,  the  first  demand  being  the  right  to  demand.  .  .  .  We 
have  nothing  against  you  social  workers  as  people,  but  the  only 
way  anyone  can  bring  pressure  on  government  is  by  putting 
pressure  on  its  representatives.  You  must  expect  pressure,  for 
you  are  going  to  continue  to  get  it.  ...  We  cannot  be  friendly 
with  you  or  even  polite.  .  .  .  You  had  better  make  up  your 
minds  .  .  .  whether  you  are  going  to  continue  to  act  as  a  buffer 
between  two  classes  .  .  .  continue  to  safeguard  the  position  of  a 
privileged  few  ...  or  become  sincerely  aware  of  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  unemployed  and  the  champions  of  them.  .  .  .  You 
had  better  come  in  with  us,  for  otherwise  you  are  caught  be- 
tween the  millstones  of  your  capitalistic  job  and  your  coordi- 
nated client. 

This  was  the  Communist  angle.  Mr.  McCulloch,  through 
his  association  with  Chicago  Commons,  had  been  a  partici- 


pant in  a  panel  discussion  at  the  earlier  settlement  confer- 
ence, at  which  he  had  explored  the  possibilities  for  coopera- 
tion with  organized  groups,  employed  and  unemployed,  as 
part  of  the  neighborhood  and  community  front  on  change. 
At  the  same  session  Stanley  Isaacs,  president  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York,  told  of  recent  successful 
campaigns  for  housing  laws  that  attacked  ancient  evils  of 
windowless  rooms  and  toiletless  apartments,  and  the  part 
which  organized  neighbors  played  in  them.  At  another  session 
of  the  settlements,  there  was  lively  handling  of  civil  liberties. 
There  was  testimony  from  various  cities  where  the  Hearst 
papers  and  patrioteering  organizations  had  tried  to  shut 
down  on  educational  activities,  forums  and  discussion  groups 
— the  neighborhood  counterpart  of  the  attacks  on  the  col- 
leges— and  where  in  some  instances  community  chests  had 
failed  to  stand  by.  Frank  Palmer  of  the  Federated  Press  was 
the  chief  speaker,  driving  home,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
audience,  that  in  upholding  the  rights  of  workers  and  unem- 
ployed under  attack,  social  workers  are  fighting  for  the  civil 
liberties  without  which  their  own  footing  is  undermined. 
The  settlement  conference  adopted  resolutions  for  an  aggres- 
sive housing  program  and  for  supporting  the  workers'  educa- 
tion movement  which  is  under  fire. 

The  main  conference  sections  on  social  action  were  less 
given  over  to  exhortation  to  action  than  to  an  examination 
of  effective  means  of  action,  though  here  again  Miss  van 
Kleeck,  scolding  her  audience  a  little  for  its  "lack  of  eco- 
nomic realism,"  pointed  to  "two  years  of  failure  for  the 
hopes  of  labor,"  and  drove  hard  at  her  thesis  that  only  the 
power  that  comes  from  organized  action  can  count.  Although 
she  dismissed  the  paper  of  John  A.  Lapp,  of  Washington,  on 
The  Place  of  Government  in  Organized  Economic  Society 
as  "giving  to  mere  ideas  a  controlling  place  in  government," 
many  of  his  hearers  found  in  it  a  perspective  that  they  wel- 
comed. The  movement  toward  socialization,  he  said,  is, 
glacier-like,  steadily  pressing  forward : 

Under  all  kinds  of  administrations,  conservative  and  liberal, 
it  has  gone  on.  Under  any  form  of  administration  in  the  future 
it  will  still  go  on,  despite  constitutions  and  court  decisions.  .  .  . 
The  believers  in  socialization  could  cease  their  efforts  entirely 
and  the  movement  would  go  on  by  virtue  of  necessity.  .  .  .  We 
know  that  many  things  are  done  better  by  the  people  in  co- 
operative groups  than  by  the  government.  Our  aim  should  be  to 
strengthen  such  agencies  of  cooperation  and  thus  lessen  the 
necessity  for  government  interference.  .  .  .  The  question  before 
us  is  not  whether  we  shall  do  more  and  more  of  our  work 
through  social  means  but  rather  how  best  we  can  organize  our 
government  for  the  carrying  on  of  those  things  which  fate  de- 
crees shall  fall  to  its  lot.  .  .  . 

AT  another  session  social  workers  canvassed  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  effective  action  on  their  part,  and 
their  gains  and  hopes  in  spite  of  admitted  defeats.  Martha 
Chickering,  of  California,  told  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  at- 
tempts to  organize  social  workers  behind  definite  legislative 
programs.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  large  group  to  agree  on  anything  even  "faintly  radical.1'' 
Elizabeth  Magee,  of  Ohio,  felt  that  social  workers  lacked 
courage  in  speaking  out  in  the  contacts  of  their  daily  lives: 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  stands  in  our  way  is  that 
the  financial  supporters  of  private  social  work  are  often  strongly 
opposed  to  social  action.  Is  there  really  any  conflict  between 
these  conceptions  of  our  duty  to  individuals  and  our  duty  to 
change  environments?  Jane  Addams  never  hesitated.  She  never 
lost  her  interest  in  individuals,  and  never  stopped  trying  to  im- 
prove environments. 
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At  this  session  Harry  Lurie,  of  New  York,  summed  up 
the  efforts  social  workers  had  made  to  date  for  social  action 
and  found  them — 

not  at  all  conspicuous.  .  .  .  We  have  been  dominated  by  the 
philosophy  of  altruism,  with  some  awareness  of  social  needs 
but  with  little  conception  of  social  aims — and  with  no  organized 
machinery  for  promoting  definite  programs.  .  .  .  We  are  not 
intellectually  free.  We  are  tied  up  with  reactionary  rather  than 
advanced  forces  and  are  the  rear  guard,  not  the  spear  head,  of 
social  reform.  But  the  sharpening  issues  of  our  times  may  grad- 
ually bring  to  us,  as  to  others,  an  awareness  of  major  issues 
and  provide  us  with  a  more  profound  political  and  economic 
intelligence  than  we  now  possess. 

'  I  A  AXATION  as  an  instrument  to  balance  production  and 
consumption  was  put  forward  as  a  form  of  social  action 
by  D.  R.  Strackbein  of  the  Allied  Tobacco  Trades  Council, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  proposed  higher  excess  profit,  gift  and 
inheritance  taxes  and  outlined  a  plan  for  a  tax  either  on  the 
installation  of  labor-saving  machinery  based  on  its  horse- 
power or  on  its  output,  the  funds  so  collected  to  supplement 
a  system  of  unemployment  insurance: 

The  amount  of  the  tax  should  not  be  sufficient  to  deprive 
mechanization  of  all  its  advantages  in  reducing  production  costs, 
but  it  should  be  adequate  to  permit  the  payment  of  a  dismissal 
wage  until  such  time  as  reemployment  takes  place. 

Health  service  and  insurance  as  a  measure  of  balanced 
economy  came  into  this  section  by  way  of  H.  M.  Cassidy, 
director  of  social  welfare  of  Victoria,  who  outlined  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  government  of  British  Columbia,  which,  al- 
though on  a  voluntary  basis,  would,  he  believed,  when  in  full 
operation,  cover  the  sickness  risks  and  hospital  needs  of  about 
75  percent  of  the  population,  and  put  doctors  on  the  govern- 
ment payroll.  As  a  step  toward  legislation  the  government  is 
first  "taking  the  bill  to  the  people." 

Public  employment  services  came  into  the  Conference  as 
channels  for  extensive  community  planning  and  cooperation. 
Fritz  Kaufmann,  associate  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service,  predicted  that  these  services,  which  in 
the  past  have  been  considered  a  minor  agency  in  the  planning 
of  social  aid  to  individuals,  will  become  major  agencies  "be- 
cause the  individual's  vocational  life  is  not  a  thing  apart  from 
his  social  life."  When  the  Social  Security  Bill  begins  to  func- 
tion the  closest  coordination  between  the  two  functions  of 
placement  and  disbursement  of  unemployment  benefits  will 
be  necessary.  These  services  will  logically,  Mr.  Kaufmann 
believes,  become  the  organizations  to  administer  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the  addi- 
tional local  employment  offices  to  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unemployment  insurance  administration  under  the 
new  statute  are  to  be  made  responsible  for  both  functions. 

The  field  of  social  action  was  stretched  to  the  international 
scene  by  Leifur  Magnusson,  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  International  Labor  Organization.  Since  the 
war,  he  said: 

Instead  of  the  competition  of  free  labor  and  mobile  capital 
seeking  mutual  advantage  there  has  come  a  near-competition  of 
nations  as  such.  .  .  .  The  International  Labor  Organization  is 
now  merely  the  facilitating  agency  for  smoothing  the  way  for 
this  newer  international  competition,  the  same  old  competition 
under  a  changed  aspect.  .  .  .  Economic  conflicts  and  political 
lags  are  the  basic  facts  of  a  world  economy  that  make  interna- 
tional social  cooperation  a  necessity  of  world  life,  correcting 
both  the  excesses  of  international  competition  and  the  exuber- 
ances of  the  nationalistic  state.  Social  policy  sets  the  objectives 
of  the  national  states.  It  offers  the  answer  to  the  question,  Why 


plan?  The  answer:  For  social  justice,  that  most  comprehensive 
basis  of  peace  since  it  includes  within  its  scope  all  classes  in 
the  community. 

A  look  back  at  the  Conference  becomes  at  this  point 
extremely  discouraging  to  its  reporters,  bringing  as  it  does 
the  realization  that  even  in  as  over-long  an  account  as  this 
many  features  must  be  dismissed  with  a  brevity  wholly  out 
of  line  with  their  significance. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  meeting  where  Cherry 
Morris,  lady  almoner  of  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  London,  con- 
veyed the  official  invitation  of  English  social  workers  to  their 
American  and  Canadian  colleagues  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in  London  in  July,  1936. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  them,  she  said,  to  study  the  system 
of  a  country  which  has  established  a  national  minimum 
standard  of  living  below  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  fall,  and 
where  cooperation  between  voluntary  and  public  agencies, 
especially  in  the  medical  field,  is  notable.  Prof.  J.  C.  Kydd, 
of  Birmingham,  predicted  that  the  London  meeting  would 
be  smaller  than  an  American  social  work  conference,  less 
dominated  by  the  professional  point  of  view,  less  concerned 
with  methods  and  more  with  philosophic  bases.  Europe  is 
less  clear  in  its  mind,  he  said,  about  what  constitutes  a  pro- 
fessional social  worker,  though  even  here  in  America  he  no- 
ticed "a  certain  ambiguity."  J.  H.  T.  Falk,  of  Vancouver, 
urged  for  a  highly  selected  attendance  even  if  not  large,  since 
it  is  extremely  important  that  those  who  are,  or  will  be,  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  social  security  measures  here 
study  at  first  hand  the  system  in  a  country  which  has  really 
provided  such  security  for  twenty  years.  British  "muddling 
through"  is,  he  said,  accompanied  by  much  clear  thinking, 
an  ability  to  merge  individual  differences  in  a  common  pro- 
gram and  an  astonishing  degree  of  cooperative  effort. 

HE  Committee  on  the  American  Indian  brought  the  con- 
ference  back  to  the  earlier  race  relations  on  the  continent. 
The  discussion  of  the  present  United  States  policy  in  Indian 
affairs  was  entrusted  by  Commissioner  John  Collier,  regret- 
fully and  at  the  last  moment  absent  from  the  meeting,  to 
Robert  Marshall,  director  of  forestry  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  whole  problem  is,  he  said — 

especially  complicated  because  it  has  been  bounced  for  more 
than  fifty  years  between  two  fantasies.  The  official,  incorporated, 
gold-braid  government  fantasy  that  the  salvation  of  the  Indians 
lay  in  an  individualism  more  extreme  than  any  ever  practiced 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  human  race;  and  the  unofficial, 
sentimental,  wishful  fantasy  of  many  well-meaning  admirers  of 
the  story-book  Indian  who  wanted  to  restore  him  to  the  ima- 
gined grandeur  of  his  existence  prior  to  1492.  .  .  . 

The  present  Indian  policy  is  to  give  the  Indians  land  to  live 
on,  a  loan  of  money  to  acquire  the  necessary  tools  and  equip- 
ment to  utilize  that  land,  the  education  needed  to  use  the  land 
intelligently  and  to  perform  duties  now  done  on  the  reservation 
by  the  white  man,  and  a  greatly  expanded  democracy  that  will 
eventually  wipe  out  the  bureaucratic  control  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  administering  relief 
to  Indians  under  four  conflicting  sets  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, federal,  state,  county  and  Indian  Office,  were  enter- 
tainingly recounted  by  Samuel  Gerson,  director  of  social 
service  of  the  Montana  ERA.  For  along  with  reconciling  the 
rules  are  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  Indians  themselves.  They  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  the  squaw's  place  is  in  the  wigwam, 
and  they  will  have  no  truck  with  women  relief  workers.  The 
constant  moving  about  of  Indian  families  makes  ordinary  rou- 
tines and  records  a  matter  of  hop,  skip  and  jump.  It  is  almost 
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Jane  Addams  Memorial  Fund 

THE  death  of  Jane  Addams  places  a  responsibility 
upon  those  who  have  appreciated  her  work  in  various 
fields  to  see  that  it  is  continued  and  increased.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  case  of  Hull  House,  which  among  her 
many  interests  was  closest  to  her  heart.  The  value  of 
Hull  House  in  American  life,  as  a  pioneer  among  social 
settlements  and  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  associa- 
tion among  members  of  different  groups  and  races  can  be 
made  serviceable  to  all,  is  unquestioned.  To  thousands 
of  individuals  of  the  neighborhood,  through  the  schools  of 
music,  painting,  ceramics,  drama,  and  dancing,  as  well  as 
classes  in  more  formal  education,  through  social  clubs, 
the  gymnasium,  the  summer  outings,  Hull  House  has  been 
a  source  of  immediate  relief  from  depressing  conditions, 
and  of  encouragement  and  aid  in  fulfilling  aspirations  for 
the  future.  To  thousands  of  residents  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  Miss  Addams'  home  has  been  an  initiation  into 
sympathetic  and  helpful  relations  with  the  less  privileged. 
Moreover,  Hull  House  has  been  a  social  laboratory  where 
experiments  have  been  conducted  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
country.  Hull  House  was  a  pioneer  in  juvenile  research 
from  which  came  the  Juvenile  Court,  in  the  establishment 
of  playgrounds,  in  the  protection  of  aliens. 

To  continue  the  House  in  its  spirit  of  present  useful- 
ness and  future  progress,  the  Trustees,  upon  the  advice 
of  many  friends,  have  established  the  Jane  Addams  Me- 
morial Fund.  During  her  life,  Miss  Addams  obtained 
from  friends  or  gave  from  her  own  resources  about 
$30,000  a  year,  one-third  of  the  annual  budget  of  the 
House.  It  is  hoped  that  a  sum  can  be  raised,  the  income  of 
which  will  replace  Miss  Addams'  financial  contribution  to 
the  work  she  founded  and  loved.  The  Jane  Addams  Me- 
morial Fund  is  an  opportunity  for  all  who  loved  her  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  what  she  meant  to  her  city,  her 
country,  and  the  world.  Subscriptions  may  be  made  to 
Louise  De  Koven  Bowen,  Treasurer,  800  South  Halsted 
Street,  Chicago. 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT 


impossible  to  keep  track  of  the  number  in  each  household, 
and  food  allotted  for  two  weeks  disappears  in  two  days  when 
the  relatives  and  friends  arrive.  Believing,  as  he  does,  that 
Indians  themselves  are  best  able  to  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Gerson  urges  that  Indian  workers  be  gradually 
drawn  into  the  welfare  services  as  into  other  Indian  services, 
taking  over  the  work  now  being  done  by  whites,  and  that 
all  such  work  be  under  federal  supervision. 

The  Social  Aspect  of  Housing  had,  properly  enough,  a 
place  in  the  conference  sun,  with  a  program,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Louis  Brownlow,  of  Chicago,  covering  the  back- 
ground and  future  of  the  housing  and  slum-clearance  move- 
ment, the  management  of  housing  estates  and  the  problems 
presented  by  assisted  housing.  Papers  were  brief,  each  focused 
on  a  particular  angle  of  the  general  topic.  Taken  together 
they  form  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  housing  situation  as 
it  exists  today  and  an  appraisal  of  the  policies  and  plans  for 
dealing  with  it. 

Volunteers  were  in  the  conference  program  too,  not  segre- 
gated as  in  other  years,  but  with  their  concerns  woven,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  into  the  concerns  of  the  whole  body  of 
social  work.  Their  preparation,  training  and  usefulness  were 
discussed  not  only  in  terms  of  particular  activities,  but  also 
in  terms  of  broad  community  service.  Especially  timely  was 
the  discussion  of  the  volunteer  in  the  public  agency,  with 


public  officials  admitting  frankly  the  losses  they  had  suffered 
in  not  having  developed  a  volunteer-paid-worker  partnership 
in  public  welfare  services,  and  now  offering  their  cooperation 
in  working  out  plans  for  a  new  and  vital  relationship. 

The  conferences  of  various  church  groups  constituted  a 
large  area  in  the  week's  activity  about  which  it  is  difficult  to 
be  brief.  The  Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference,  the  Rev- 
erend C.  Rankin  Barnes,  New  York,  chairman,  held  meet- 
ings through  the  week,  many  of  them  joint  sessions  with 
other  bodies.  Church  cooperation  in  various  aspects  of  the 
community  program  was  in  general  the  theme,  though  there 
was  earnest  discussion  of  many  other  topics,  such  as  Educa- 
tion for  Marriage  and  Family  Life  and  Youth's  Problems  in 
a  Changing  Social  Order.  The  Church  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles  R.  Zahniser,  of  the  School 
of  Religious  and  Social  Work  of  Boston  University,  had  a 
distinguished  program,  which  touched  on  standards  and  tech- 
niques in  the  social  work  of  the  churches  and  on  the  church's 
responsibility  in  social  reconstruction. 

Out  of  the  Church  Conference  came,  in  the  last  days  of 
its  sessions,  a  message  to  the  churches  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  joined  in  by  the  Canadian  Social  Service 
Council,  the  Reverend  C.  E.  Silcox,  Toronto,  executive 
secretary.  The  message  dealt  with  current  social  conditions 
and  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  struggle  for  security  in 
both  countries,  and  concluded  that — 

before  such  security  is  attained,  it  may  be  necessary  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  make  drastic  modifications  in 
the  federal  constitutions.  .  .  .  This  [American]  constitution  and 
the  British  North  America  Act  have  served  a  worthy  purpose, 
and  should  never  be  hastily  amended,  but  the  eternal  laws  of 
God  are  greater  than  any  constitution,  and  the  exigencies  of 
our  national  and  international  life  demand  a  prompt  and  thor- 
ough rethinking  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  our  two  Com- 
monwealths. We  serve  a  living  God. 

The  conference  was  not  without  its  lighter  moments. 
There  was  dancing  in  the  hotels  every  evening,  and,  until 
fatigue  took  its  toll,  many  gay  impromptu  parties  seeking  out 
amusing  dining  and  dancing  places.  The  reception  to  Miss 
Lenroot,  proterred  by  the  Montreal  entertainment  commit- 
tee, Mme.  Pierre  F.  Casgrain,  chairman,  was  the  high  spot 
of  official  entertaining.  Social  workers  in  their  best  bibs  and 
tuckers  and  not  a  low  heel  or  a  horn  rim  in  sight,  passed 
down  a  brilliant  receiving  line  and  into  the  great  ballroom 
of  the  Windsor  Hotel  for  an  evening  of  dancing  topped  off 
with  a  buffet  supper.  One  of  the  distinctive  events  was  the 
reception  given  at  Victoria  Hall  by  Canadian  Negroes,  many 
of  them  descendants  of  migrants  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way, to  their  fellows  from  the  States.  After  Hours,  the  revue 
of  the  foibles  of  social  work  and  social  workers,  put  on  an- 
nually by  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  was  directed 
this  year  by  Barbara  Abel,  of  Chicago,  who  also  contributed 
most  of  the  verses  that  touched  off  risibilities,  notably : 

My  country  is  full  of  commotion, 

My  state  it  is  loaded  with  grief, 

My  country  from  ocean  to  ocean, 

Has  one  out  of  five  on  relief. 

Britain,  Great  Britain, 

Oh  take  back  my  country  from  me,  from  me, 

Britain,  Great  Britain, 

Oh  take  back  my  country  from  me. 

The  National  Conference  has  become  such  a  large  body 
that  its  entertainment  taxes  the  resources  of  even  so  large 
and  hospitable  a  city  as  Montreal.  Headquarters  had  a  whole 
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floor  in  a  business  building  with  ample  space  for  exhibits  but 
this  arrangement  had  its  disadvantages  since  it  removed  the 
center  of  conference  services  from  meeting  halls  and  other 
gathering  places.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  arrangements 
were  excellent,  reflecting  the  hard  work  and  cooperation  of 
the  local  committees  and  of  the  indefatigable  conference 
secretary,  Howard  R.  Knight,  and  his  staff.  The  appreciation 
of  the  American  social  workers  for  the  stretch  which  Cana- 
dian participation  and  the  Canadian  setting  gave  to  their 
imaginations  was  matched  by  the  Canadians'  generous  ex- 
pressions of  assurance  that  the  Conference  would  have  a 


lasting  effect  in  stimulating  social  work  in  the  Dominion. 
As  has  been  said,  there  were  no  fireworks  in  this  con- 
ference, though  a  person  who  has  not 'been  at  a  conference 
for  ten  years  or  so  might,  reviewing  its  content,  take  issue 
with  that  statement.  The  social  workers  had  few  illusions, 
but  they  were  not  discouraged  and  they  were  not  bitter. 
They  went  home  determined  to  do  those  things  which  were 
at  hand  and  to  be  realistic  as  they  saw  reality.  Katherine 
Lenroot  expressed  the  hope  of  many  more  than  herself  when, 
passing  the  gavel  to  Monsignor  Keegan,  she  said,  "We  look 
forward  to  a  year  of  fruitful  effort." 


Inner  and  Outer  Worlds 

By  FRANZ  ALEXANDER,  M.D. 
Director,  Institute  for  Psychoanalysis,  Chicago,  and  co-author  of  Roots  of  Crime(l} 


IT  was  last  November  that  the  American  translation  of 
Hans  Fallada's  latest  novel  caught  the  imagination  of 
the  American  public.  But  The  World  Outside2  is  more 
than  a  novel;  it  is  a  case  history  of  an  ex-convict  who  never 
lived ;  yet  he  lives  more  than  all  the  cases  I  have  studied  and 
analyzed.  It  is  this  bearing  of  the  book  on  the  work  of  all 
those  interested  in  problems  of  human  behavior  that  at  this 
date  I  should  like  to  emphasize  as  of  enduring  value.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  scientific  explorers  of  the  depths  of  the  human 
mind  cannot  suppress  a  mixture  of  envy  and  admiration  at 
this  German  writer's  achievement  in  bringing  out  more 
clearly  and  convincingly  than  ever  before  the  conflict  between 
progressive  ambition  for  independence  and  success  and  regres- 
sive longing  for  dependence  and  withdrawal.  The  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  author  is  able  to  present  a  simplified,  condensed 
reproduction  of  reality.  The  book's  hero,  Willi  Kuffalt, 
is  not  one  case,  but  a  composite  picture  of  innumerable  similar 
figures  in  our  society. 

Willi  Kuffalt  is  an  inconspicuous,  average  young  man 
who  goes  back  to  jail  with  great  relief  after  a  short  but 
eventful  criminal  career.  Home  is  Best  is  the  title  of  the 
last  chapter.  It  leaves  little  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  that 
Kuffalt  undertook  his  last  criminal  act  with  the  semi-con- 
scious hope  that  he  would  be  caught  and  brought  back  to 
the  prison  from  which  he  had  been  released  only  a  short 
while  previously,  after  serving  a  five-year  sentence  for  a 
petty  offense  which  he  committed  in  a  weak  moment  as  an 
immature  young  man. 

Behind  the  rapid  sequence  of  external  dramatic  events  in 
this  concisely  written  novel  the  background  and  essential 
content  is  the  inner  conflict  between  the  desperate  effort  of 
the  ex-convict  to  make  good  and  force  his  way  back  into  the 
community  and  his  deep-seated  longing  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  jail.  For  a  time  the  outcome  of  this  inner 
battle  between  ambition  and  resignation  seems  to  be  unde- 
cided. A  temporary  success  in  finding  employment,  an  en- 
gagement with  a  young  woman,  make  it  seem  for  a  while 
that  the  ex-convict  will  remain  undiscovered  as  such,  at 
least  so  long  as  he  can  secure  the  appearance  of  a  responsible 
and  successful  citizen.  He  hopes  that  after  he  has  achieved 

1  Roots  of  Crime,  by  Dr.  Franz  Alexander  and  Dr.  William  B.  Healy.  A. 
Knopf — to  be  published  August  26. 

'  The  World  Outside,  by  Hans  Fallnda.  Simon  &  Schuster.  .  569  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


this  his  criminal  past  will  be  more  easily  forgiven,  even  if 
discovered.  But  just  in  this  critical  period,  when  he  is  about 
to  secure  a  permanent  income  and  to  marry,  an  accident  de- 
stroys the  results  of  his  desperate  efforts;  he  is  recognized 
as  an  ex-convict,  loses  his  job  and  fiance  and,  with  a  few 
hundred  marks  savings  in  his  pocket,  must  start  again.  The 
futility  of  his  struggle  becomes  clear  to  him.  Society  does 
not  want  ex-convicts.  One  false  step  has  sealed  his  fate 
irrevocably  and  forever.  He  draws  this  irrefutable  conclu- 
sion and  follows  the  example  of  a  more  experienced  and 
tougher  fellow-prisoner:  he  must  remain  on  the  other  side 
and  accept  society's  jurisdiction. 

The  novel,  with  its  photographic  realism,  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing accusation  against  the  present  penal  system,  but  even 
more  against  current  ideology  regarding  crime  and  offender. 
The  old  concept  of  Lombroso,  so  flattering  to  the  self- 
adoration  of  the  law-abiding  citizen,  that  the  criminal  is 
an  entirely  different  human  being  characterized  even  by 
external  stigmata  (projecting  ears,  low  forehead,  irregular 
teeth,  protruding  jaw)  is  still  the  most  popular  concept, 
though  repudiated  by  science,  and  it  fully  determines  public 
opinion.  A  jailbird  remains  one  always.  That  crime  is  the 
result  of  a  complicated  interplay  between  personality, 
environmental  circumstances  and  even  accidental  factors  is 
too  complex  a  notion  to  become  popular.  It  also  contradicts 
the  convenient  and  flattering  distinction  between  law-abid- 
ing and  criminal  personalities  as  belonging  to  two  different 
species  of  the  human  race.  It  seems  that  deep  down  it  means 
still  such  an  extreme  sacrifice  for  individualistic  human 
nature  to  restrict  personal  freedom  and  instinctual  life  in 
order  to  become  a  law-abiding  citizen,  that  the  good  citizen 
requires  as  a  compensation  the  reward  of  a  definite  distinc- 
tion from  criminals,  from  those  persons  who  are  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  individual  desires  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity. Why  should  he  accept  all  these  self-restrictions 
which  make  him  law-abiding  if  the  criminal  is  not  punished 
and  excommunicated?  We  abhor  the  criminal  as  our  own 
sin.  Our  merciless  discrimination  against  the  criminal  dem- 
onstrates the  shaky  foundation  on  which  the  social  adjust- 
ment of  man  in  present  civilization  is  based. 

Fallada's  sharply-contoured  photograph  of  the  public  atti- 
tude toward  the  ex-convict  is  a  clear-cut  demonstration  that 
society's  attitude  toward  the  offender  is  responsible  above 
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all  for  the  most  acute  problem  of  criminology,  the  stubborn 
recidivist.  It  is  not  because  he  is  an  inveterate,  incurable 
criminal  that  he  cannot  reform.  He  cannot  reform  because 
society  is  not  cured  of  the  misconcept  that  there  are  just 
two  kinds  of  human  beings,  good  and  bad  citizens,  and  the 
bad  ones  should  be  permanently  segregated  after  once  having 
been  discovered  as  such. 

This  social  aspect  of  criminality,  however,  is  not  the 
profoundest  perspective  revealed  by  The  World  Outside. 
Society's  neurotic,  phobic  fear  of  the  ex-convict  is  by  no 
means  a  new  discovery;  its  fallacy  and  injustice  have  been 
exposed  over  and  over  again,  as  has  the  cruelty  of  the  merci- 
less rejection  of  the  ex-convict  to  which  this  phobic  fear 
necessarily  leads.  In  its  simplicity  and  photographic  faith- 
fulness Fallada's  novel  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  most 
forceful  exposures  of  this  weak  spot  in  modern  civilization. 
The  deepest  aspect  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  another  field, 
the  psychology  of  the  criminal  himself. 

SOCIETY'S  rejection  and  thwarting  of  the  ex-convict's 
desperate  attempts  at  rehabilitation  has  a  powerful  ally  in 
the  depths  of  his  own  personality.  Every  failure  in  his  struggle 
reenforces  a  deep  regressive  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
return  to  the  complete  irresponsibility  and  dependence  of 
childhood.  In  the  first  part  of  the  novel,  when  Kuffalt  is 
still  in  prison,  the  author  shows  masterfully  how  the  prison 
takes  the  place  of  the  strict  parents — punishes,  subjects  the 
convicts  to  all  kinds  of  restrictions,  but  at  the  same  time 
provides  for  physical  needs  and  security.  The  atmosphere 
in  the  prison,  the  relation  between  guards  and  prisoners,  is 
exactly  that  between  strict  parents  and  naughty  children. 
There  is  a  shy  and  tacit  emotional  attachment,  a  combination 
of  love  and  rebellion,  exactly  like  that  between  child  and 
parents.  The  ex-convict  is  especially  exposed  to  the  regres- 
sive wish  to  return  to  the  security  and  irresponsibility  of 
childhood  because  the  other  way,  to  independence  and  success, 
is  barred  by  so  many  obstacles. 

In    collaboration    with    Dr.    William    Healy    the   writer 


spent  a  year  in  the  psychoanalytic  study  of  convicted  crim- 
inals in  prison,  and  was  at  first  astonished  by  this  paradoxical 
attachment  of  the  criminal  to  the  prison.  In  the  dreams  of 
one  prisoner  the  jail  symbolized  the  bounteous  mother,  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  food  and  support.  In  another  dream, 
in  the  last  days  before  his  release,  the  window  of  the  prison 
was  open  and  he  easily  could  have  escaped,  but  when  he 
made  an  attempt  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  thought 
of  the  good  breakfast  which  he  received  in  the  prison.  Dur- 
ing the  analytical  sessions  of  this  last  period  he  expressed 
more  than  once  a  tragi-comical  sentimentality  about  leav- 
ing "the  good  old  prison."  "Farewell,  good  old  shadow 
soup,"  he  once  exclaimed,  referring  to  the  thin  watery  broth. 
In  the  course  of  the  analysis  this  deep  attachment  became 
more  and  more  conscious.  He  anticipated  in  phantasies  all 
the  difficulties  which  he  would  encounter,  the  hopelessness 
of  his  situation,  his  rejection  by  everybody  as  soon  as  it  would 
be  discovered  that  he  was  an  ex-convict.  A  deep  resignation 
came  upon  him,  a  longing  for  the  infantile  situation,  a  com- 
bination of  suffering  and  pleasure,  but  primarily  a  longing 
for  security  and  irresponsibility,  a  realization  of  full  depen- 
dence and  passivity.  Above  all  it  was  impressive  when  he 
continued  the  analysis  after  his  release,  that  he  dreamed  re- 
peatedly of  being  caught  and  brought  back  to  prison.  These 
were  not  nightmares  but  the  opposite,  wish-fulfillment 
dreams  in  the  most  literal  sense. 

These  two  factors — the  inexorable  rejection  of  society,  and 
this  paradoxical  though  usually  unconscious  attachment  of 
the  prisoner  to  the  prison  which  draws  him  back  with  mag- 
netic power — account  for  the  frequency  of  recidivism,  the 
bluntest  testimony  that  our  penal  system  fails  in  the  read- 
justment of  offenders.  This  story  of  Willi  Kuffalt,  which 
so  powerfully  demonstrates  the  dynamic  interplay  of  these 
two  forces — one  sociological,  the  other  psychological — can  be 
highly  recommended  to  every  student  of  crime  in  place  of 
statistical  studies  which  usually  are  as  voluminous  as  they 
are  sterile.  The  author  emphasizes  the  essential,  omits  the 
accidental,  and  so  creates  a  super-reality. 


If  I  Were  A  County  Relief  Director 

By  PAUL  H.  LANDIS 
Former  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology,  South  Dakota  State  College,  Brooking,  S.  D. 


IF  I  were  a  county  relief  director  I  should  try  to  be  as 
good  as  the  best  I  have  met,  and  in  months  of  traveling 
about  from  one  rural  county  to  another  I  have  met 
many  kinds,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  I  have  met  the  kind 
who  sends  Honest  Ole,  a  respected  citizen,  out  of  the  office 
storming,  "I'm  not  a  pauper  and  I  won't  be  made  one.  You'd 
think  a  man  could  at  least  get  a  hearing;"  the  kind  who  can 
say  "No"  to  Chiseler  Joe  with  complete  finality  no  matter 
how  loud  his  protests;  the  kind  who,  hearing  of  a  family 
slowly  starving  in  proud  despair,  brings  them  help  with  a 
quiet  reason  that  leaves  their  dignity  intact. 

During  my  study  of  rural  relief  administration  and  its 
techniques  in  the  mid-west  dry-farming  country  I  watched 
a  varied  procession  of  human  beings  come  and  go  through 
the  county  offices — some  brazen,  some  bitter,  some  tearful 
and  broken.  It  is  a  region  where  since  the  autumn  of  1933 
as  many  as  75  percent  of  the  people  have  turned  to  relief  for 
their  very  existence,  though  in  previous  years  relief  was  un- 


known to  them.  And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no- 
where in  this  whole  business  of  relief  does  its  administration 
call  for  more  courage,  discrimination,  imagination  and  down- 
right character  than  in  these  hard-hit  rural  districts.  The 
majority  of  the  people  on  relief  there  have  the  sturdy  qualities 
that  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  American  tradition.  To 
help  them  in  their  extremity  by  methods  that  would  shake 
their  morale  or  weaken  their  self-respect  would  be  little 
short  of  tragedy. 

And  so,  if  I  were  a  county  relief  director  I  would  try  to 
get  beyond  irritating  personalities  and  to  see  my  job  whole 
in  relation  to  the  entire  community  and  its  mores.  I  believe 
that  most  of  these  rural  communities  need  a  good  deal  more 
respect  for  relief,  per  se,  and  for  its  administration,  than 
they  now  have.  With  such  a  large  proportion  of  people  on 
relief  there  is  a  tendency  to  easy  acceptance,  an  attitude  of 
"get  my  share"  that  is  demoralizing.  Relief  should  not  be  a 
disgrace,  but  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  keeping  up  with 
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the  Joneses.  By  building  on  such  standards  as  I  could  find,  I 
should  certainly  try  to  develop  individual  and  community 
attitudes  which  would  keep  from  my  office  the  stream  of 
people  whose  chief  reason  for  applying  for  relief  is  that  the 
Joneses  are  getting  it. 

I  would  not  sit  behind  my  desk,  if  I  were  a  county  relief 
director,  and  duck  responsibility  by  taking  refuge  in  rules 
laid  down  by  a  higher-up.  To  say  "I'm  sorry,  but  that's  the 
rule"  is  a  weak  defense,  and  that  desk  is  no  place  for  a 
weakling.  I  have  seen  that  defense  used  again  and  again  by 
directors  under  fire  from  pressure  groups,  from  influential 
tax-payers  and  from  disgruntled  clients, — and  I  have  never 
yet  seen  it  accomplish  anything  constructive.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  directors  with  a  sound  philosophy  and  a  flexible 
imaginative  program  need  it. 

I  believe  in  work  relief  with  cash  pay  for  its  effect  both 
on  the  individual  and  on  the  community.  But  I  believe  in 
real  work  in  which  a  man  can  take  an  honest  satisfaction, 
not  the  kind  that  is  patently  time-killing,  just  a  joke  alike  to 
the  worker  and  to  the  taxpayer.  Unless  a  director  has 
enough  imagination  and  resourcefulness  to  build  up  a  real 
work  program  which  commands  respect  he  had  better  stick  to 
the  dole.  It,  at  least,  is  what  it  is  and  makes  no  pretensions. 

As  to  whether  the  dole  should  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  I 
should  do  my  best  to  have  that  choice  freed  of  rules  and  left 
to  my  personal  judgment,  case  by  case.  Every  experienced  di- 
rector knows  that  most  of  the  people  now  on  relief  are 
wholly  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs  within  the 
limits  of  their  allowances,  but  he  also  knows  that  there  is 
a  sprinkling  who  can't,  who  never  have  and  never  will. 
For  them  it  is  easy  come,  easy  go.  They  have  no  personal 
responsibility  and  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure  that  they 
and  their  children  are  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  is  to 
provide  the  actual  food,  clothing  and  roof.  Ft  is  unfair  to 
blanket  both  these  groups,  the  responsible  and  the  irre- 
sponsible, under  one  rule.  The  decision  as  to  cash  or  kind 
should  always  rest,  I  think,  with  the  relief  director  and  his 
local  committee.  Cash  can  be  one  of  his  most  useful  tools 
in  preserving  individual  values,  and  kind  can  be  equally  use- 
ful in  checking  abuses.  But  we  need  them  both. 

TF  I  were  going  into  a  run-of-the-mill  county  as  director  my 
first  act,  after  I  got  the  lay  of  the  land,  would  be  to 
call  the  social-work  staff,  case-work  supervisors  and  investi- 
gators into  counsel  to  try  to  impress  on  them  my  own  firm 
belief  that  about  the  most  important  job  in  the  United  States 
these  days  is  to  maintain  the  self-respect  of  our  people  who 
are  on  relief  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  These  years  will 
determine  the  life  philosophy  of  parents  and  children  long 
after  emergency  relief  has  become  history.  We  must  not  break 
down  pride  and  individuality  by  making  relief  too  hard,  nor 
encourage  insufficiency  by  making  it  too  easy.  We  must 
counsel  and  guide  where  we  can  but  we  must  not  expect  to 
change  human  nature  over  night.  Incidentally,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  didn't  know  it — and  there  are  always  a  few 
— I  would  suggest  that  a  case  worker  does  not  enhance  her 
prestige  among  farm  folk  by  saying  that  she  has  never  milked 
a  cow,  cranked  a  Ford  or  changed  a  baby's  diaper,  or  by 
registering  surprise  when  a  mother  says  she's  never  heard  of 
vitamins  and  of  course  the  children  have  always  slept  in  their 
underwear,  and  their  father  before  them. 

In  appraising  the  investigating  staff  I  should  remember 
George  Olson  and  his  overalls.  I  traveled  with  him  for  a 
few  days  in  a  remote  county,  and  his  overalls  came  to  be  for 
me  the  symbol  of  the  remarkable  way  he  kept  in  touch  with 


the  actual  feeling  of  his  clients.  People  asked  for  George, 
waited  for  him,  liked  him,  and  trusted  his  decisions.  If  I 
were  a  county  director  I  would  wish  for  a  whole  staff  of 
George  Olsons  and  would  take  my  chances  on  giving  him  the 
essentials  of  case-work  technique.  A  man  with  George's  quick 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  temper  and  circum- 
stances of  his  clients  has  a  start  that  will  quickly  overcome 
the  lack  of  technical  training. 

I  remember  a  case  worker  too,  Mary  Johnson,  a  college 
graduate  with  a  course  or  two  in  sociology,  who  had  what 
I'd  want  for  my  staff.  After  two  weeks  training  in  an 
emergency  "school"  she  was  sent  out  into  a  district  settled 
by  German  and  Russian  wheat  farmers  whose  tar-paper 
shacks  bore  mute  evidence  of  the  odds  against  them.  That 
girl  had  probably  never  been  off  asphalt  paving  in  her  life, 
but  such  was  her  spirit  and  her  understanding  that  she  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  people  who  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested only  suspicion  and  hatred  of  the  whole  relief  outfit. 

"V7"OU  can't  define  the  qualities  that  set  George  Olson  and 

•  Mary  Johnson  apart  from  the  others  in  the  field — you 
can't  write  a  manual  around  them — but  every  one  who  deals 
with  the  human  equation  knows  what  I  mean  and  recognizes 
the  qualities  when — all  too  rarely — he  meets  them. 

In  rural  and  primary-group  settings  the  patterns  in  re- 
gard to  conventions  of  conduct  are  few  and  ready-to-wear 
and  no  matter  how  perfect  your  professional  techniques  you 
cannot  go  against  them  and  survive.  Reasonably  or  unrea- 
sonably, a  worker  in  these  country  districts  is  judged  by  ex- 
ternals and  you  can  save  yourself  some  bad  headaches  by 
accepting  that  fact.  For  instance,  living  at  a  hotel  is  apt  to 
draw  the  suspicious  comment  of  tax-payers,  especially  if 
they  themselves  happen  to  be  sleeping  on  straw  ticks.  Better 
take  a  room  in  a  private  house.  A  shiny  new  car  is  no  ad- 
vantage to  a  relief  worker,  either.  Better  stick  to  the  old 
one,  and  don't  worry  if  it  gets  good  and  dirty.  I've  heard  a 
good  many  investigators  criticized  for  wearing  fur  coats,  but 
knowing  our  northern  winters  I'd  hesitate  to  bar  them  out. 
However  I  should  certainly  ask  my  young  lady  workers  to 
forego  rouge,  lip-stick  and  finger-nail  enamel  while  in  the 
field,  and  to  do  their  cigarette  smoking,  if  smoke  they  must, 
very  very  privately.  If  these  seem  like  sumptuary  regulations 
I  should  ask  my  young  ladies  how  they  would  like  to  have 
Mrs.  Astorbilt,  in  sables  and  diamonds,  drive  up  to  their 
doors  in  a  Rolls-Royce,  and  with  lifted  lorgnettes  inquire 
into  every  detail  of  their  private  affairs. 

When  it  came  to  the  district  case-supervisors  I  should,  if 
I  were  a  county  director,  avoid  back-seat  drivers,  the  kind 
who  run  their  districts  from  a  desk,  are  jealous  of  authority 
over  their  underlings  and  free  with  advice  to  their  overlings. 
I  believe  that  the  best  place  to  improve  the  technique  and 
shape  the  philosophy  of  the  investigators  is  right  on  the  job, 
and  the  more  my  district  supervisors  got  out  in  the  field 
the  better  I  would  like  it.  You  cannot  understand  commun- 
ity morale  and  the  factors  that  strengthen  or  weaken  it  until 
you  get  close  to  where  it  is  bred.  And  you  don't  get  close  to 
it  sitting  in  an  office  figuring  academic  budgets  for  farmers. 

A  county  relief  director  has  a  thankless  job.  All  day  long 
he  must  listen  to  tales  of  woe.  He  must  combine  the  qualities 
of  Job,  Solomon  and  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  must  take  the 
gaff  for  anything  that  goes  wrong  in  the  entire  relief  adminis- 
tration from  Washington  down.  And  if  funds  are  cut  off  by 
the  state  relief  administration  he  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  hanged.  He's  in  a  hot  spot  all  right.  Thank  God  I'm 
not  a  county  relief  director. 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Timely  Though  Tardy 

'  I  ^  HE  sixty-two  page  bill,  (S.3152)  introduced  into  the 
-*•  US  Senate  late  last  month  by  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of 
New  York,  is  designed  to  provide  accident  compensation  for 
the  largest  remaining  group  of  American  wage  earners  still 
without  this  modern  protection — employes  of  interstate  com- 
merce carriers.  This  legislation  aims  to  cover  not  only  rail- 
way employes  but  also  all  other  employes  of  interstate  car- 
riers, including  sleeping-car  and  dining-car,  express  and  pipe- 
line company  employes,  bus  and  truck  drivers,  and  aircraft 
employes.  The  total  number  of  these  workers  is  estimated  as 
not  fewer  than  two  million,  about  one  half  of  whom  are1 
railway  employes  who,  as  Senator  Wagner  pointed  out  when 
introducing  the  bill,  "are  still  subjected  to  the  antiquated 
system  of  employers'  liability  under  the  Federal  act  of  1908." 

Some  Survey  readers  may  remember  that  twenty-three 
years  ago  both  houses  of  Congress  passed  an  official  commis- 
sion compensation  bill  for  railway  workers  but  failed  to 
appoint  conferees  to  adjust  certain  differences  of  detail  and 
thus  permitted  that  early  legislation  to  die  in  the  hectic  clos- 
ing hours  of  that  Congress.  Since  that  time  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  made  repeated  efforts 
to  get  agreement  among  the  various  groups  affected,  but  has 
found  all  such  efforts  stymied  through  the  obstructive  tactics 
of  influential  damage-suit  lawyers.  The  Association,  which 
also  drafted  the  three  earlier  federal  compensation  laws,  in- 
cluding the  one  for  longshoremen  which  this  new  bill  closely 
follows  in  most  details,  invites  cooperation  in  pressing  for 
action  in  the  present  Congress.  Its  legal  advisers  find  in  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  "railway  pen- 
sion" as  well  as  in  the  "sick  chicken"  case  positive  encourage- 
ment for  the  national  adoption  of  the  compensation  principle 
in  the  broad  field  of  transportation  employment.  This  latest 
proposal,  in  treating  all  transportation  industries  as  a  unit, 
is  in  harmony  with  Administration  policies  as  formulated  by 
the  Coordinator  of  Transportation. 

Following  the  recent  victories  in  Florida  and  South  Caro- 
lina, where  the  compensation  principle  has  just  been  adopted 
for  the  first  time,  those  who  appreciate  the  many  advantages 
of  the  modern  workmen's  compensation  system  will  welcome 
this  new  drive  for  the  long  delayed  national  protection  of 
employes  of  interstate  carriers.  Senator  Wagner  in  adding 
this  latest  bill  to  the  social  security  program  is  again  furnish- 
ing needed  leadership  in  Congress. 

Report  on  Pittsburgh  U. 

/CHARGES  that  academic  freedom  of  faculty  and  students 
^  has  been  infringed  by  University  of  Pittsburgh  authori- 
ties were  upheld  by  a  legislative  investigating  committee  in 
its  report  to  Pennsylvania's  House  of  Representatives  late  in 
June.  The  committee,  however,  sidestepped  a  decision  on  the 
dismissal  of  Prof.  Ralph  E.  Turner,  whose  case  was  one  of 
those  at  issue. 

The  committee  report  recommended  that  the  university's 
board  of  trustees,  the  chief  target  of  the  liberals,  should  cease 
to  be  self-perpetuating  and  should  consist  of  thirty-three 
members,  including  ten  elected  by  the  alumni  and  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  committee  also  recommended 


that  the  university  return  to  the  faculty  tenure  rules  of  1919, 
suspended  by  Chancellor  John  G.  Bowman  in  1921.  The 
legislative  committee  found  that  the  reasons  given  for  re- 
fusing to  grant  a  charter  to  the  League  for  Social  Justice — 
are  not  substantial  and  show  a  distinct  tendency  to  abrogate  and 
nullify  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  students  to  become  engaged 
in  activities  of  a  liberal  nature  on  the  university  campus. 

The  report  also  holds  that  the  action  of  university  authori- 
ties in  disbanding  the  Liberal  Club  and  expelling  its  officers 
"was  too  severe  and  drastic  considering  the  circumstances." 

Although  the  committee  declared  itself  unable  to  ascribe 
a  reason  for  Professor  Turner's  dismissal,  it  found  that 
Prof.  Colston  E.  Warne,  now  of  Amherst  College,  and 
W.  Ellison  Chalmers  of  the  department  of  economics,  were 
interfered  with  "unjustifiably"  in  their  off-campus  activities 
by  university  authorities. 


NYA— For  Youth 

VX7HILE  most  of  us  were  threshing  over  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  "youth  plans"  that  have  been  fer- 
menting in  Washington  of  late — one  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  the  other  in  the  Children's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor — President  Roosevelt  put  his 
thumb  into  the  $4  billion  work-relief  fund,  pulled  out  a  plum 
of  $50  million  and  with  it  put  the  new  National  Youth 
Administration  on  the  map. 

The  NYA, — we  might  as  well  begin  calling  it  that  one 
time  as  another — is,  in  general,  under  the  wide-spreading 
wing  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Works  Progress  Administrator. 
Aubrey  Williams  of  the  FERA  is  its  executive  director,  and 
Josephine  Roche  of  the  Treasury  Department  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee,  the  other  members  of  which  will  be 
named  by  the  President  who  will  also  appoint  a  national 
advisory  commiteee.  States  will  have  similar  organization. 

The  NYA  will  enlarge  various  projects  for  youth  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  now  carried  on  by  FERA  and  other 
agencies.  These  include  assistance  (work  relief)  to  college 
students,  under-graduate  and  graduate;  scholarships  averag- 
ing $6  a  month  to  highschool  students  whose  families  are  on 
relief,  and  the  extension  of  vocational  training.  The  main 
drive  of  the  new  program  will  however  be  for  jobs — for  in- 
ducing employers  in  all  sorts  of  industries  and  government 
services  to  accept  youths  as  apprentices  under  arrangements 
to  be  worked  out  with  state  committees  on  apprentice  train- 
ing. The  Administration  will  provide  a  minimum  allowance 
during  the  apprenticeship.  Special  work-relief  projects  calcu- 
lated to  engage  youthful  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  promised 
for  young  people  in  relief  families,  the  wage  of  $15  a  month 
being  in  addition  to  the  family  budget. 

The  President  estimates  that  the  job-training  program 
will  reach  some  150,000  youths,  work  relief  as  many  more 
and  educational  assistance  perhaps  225,000.  The  cost  for  a 
year  is  put  at  $50  million. 

The  educational  features  of  the  President's  plan  have 
already  been  tested  by  the  FERA  and  there  is  slight  reason 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  their  extension.  The  apprentice 
scheme  is  admittedly  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  An 
obvious  danger  in  it  is  that  young  workers,  subsidized,  or  at 
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least  their  wages  supplemented  by  the  Administration  might 
displace  regular  employes.  Only  careful  placement  and  close 
supervision  will  avoid  this  possibility.  Happily  the  records 
of  both  Miss  Roche  and  Mr.  Williams  are  such  as  to  give 
assurance  that  they  will  be  the  first  to  see  and  fend  against  it. 

Toward  a  Birth  Control  Policy 

HE  second  week  in  June  brought  a  volley  of  discussion 
on  birth  control.  In  Atlantic  City,  the  august  American 
Medical  Association,  bombarded  by  resolutions  of  local  so- 
cieties from  New  Mexico  to  Maine,  recognized  the  question 
without  committing  itself,  by  appointing  a  committee  to 
study  and  report  next  year.  In  Detroit,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  was  all  but  unanimous  in  favoring 
opening  the  mails  to  scientifically  controlled  contraceptive 
information.  In  Montreal,  the  constellation  of  meetings  cen- 
tering in  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  discussed 
birth  control  as  an  urgent  social  policy.  Dr.  Eric  M.  Mats- 
ner,  medical  director  of  the  American  Birth  Control  League, 
reported  that  medically  directed  clinics  had  grown  from 
thirty-one  to  more  than  200  in  the  past  five  years. 

Other  speakers  deplored  the  unfortunate  association  of 
large  families  with  poverty  and  relief  rolls.  Dr.  C.  C.  Little, 
past  president  of  the  American  Eugenics  Society  and  man- 
aging director  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer  went  so  far  as  to  declare  for  "a  firm  determination 
that  if  any  social  or  religious  group  insists  upon  resisting 
the  spread  of  contraceptive  information  among  its  members, 
it  shall  be  forced  to  handle  its  own  relief  problems,  financially 
and  otherwise."  That  birth  control  already  is  regarded  as 
an  adjunct  to  relief  measures  is  implicit  in  the  result  of 
queries  sent  by  the  League  to  state  relief  administrations. 
Twelve  of  the  thirty-six  which  replied  reported  a  policy 
favoring  reference  of  clients  to  clinics  or  physicians  for  con- 
traceptive information;  twelve  had  no  policy,  but  did  not 
prohibit  workers  from  referring  clients;  twelve  said  they 
could  do  nothing.  Six  of  these  last  favored  giving  contracep- 
tive information  but  reported  that  they  were  balked  by  local 
sentiment,  laws,  lack  of  clinics  and  workers,  or  authority. 

On  the  New  York  Front 

\X7HAT  with  one  thing  and  another  and  Gen.  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  as  works  progress  administrator,  New  York 
City  is  anticipating  anything  but  a  quiet  summer  on  the 
relief  front.  The  long,  sharp  spurs  of  the  Brigadier-General 
need  no  introduction  to  his  public.  Those  worn  by  Mayor- 
Major  La  Guardia  are  nothing  to  be  sneezed  at.  Oswald 
W.  Knauth,  who  remains  as  director  of  home  relief,  has 
demonstrated  that  he  can  both  take  it  and  give  it, — and  there 
is  always  Robert  W.  Moses,  park  commissioner,  a  giver  and 
taker  as  ever  was.  Chain  armor  would  seem  indicated  as  sum- 
mer costume  for  liaison  officers. 

The  reorganization  of  the  relief  administration  should  in 
any  case  go  forward  on  a  basis  of  fact,  for  on  the  heels  of 
the  report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment  Re- 
lief [See  The  Survey,  April  1935,  page  110]  comes  now  the 
report  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Re- 
lief, a  forthright  and  courageous  study  which  delves  deep 
into  the  whole  complicated  situation  and  comes  out  with  the 
conclusion  that  relief  is  here  to  stay  and  must  be  organized 
as  a  regular  government  function  with  "the  soundest  possible 
policies"  and  "the  wisest  fiscal  procedures." 

The  Home  Relief  Bureau  is,  it  finds,  so  cumbersome  and 


complicated,  so  "dominated  throughout  its  history  by  the 
spirit  of  improvisation  to  meet  an  emergency,"  that,  "the 
wonder  is,  not  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  that  so 
much  that  is  desirable  has  been  accomplished."  The  Bureau 
"has  been  remarkably  free  from  political  control  or  influ- 
ence .  .  .  has  kept  families  together  .  .  .  provided  fairly  uni- 
form relief  .  .  .  and  developed  a  large  group  of  capable  relief 
workers." 

The  Commission  saw  no  point,  it  said  "in  attempting  to 
determine  'who  did  which  things  wrong'  in  the  past."  Rather 
it  focused  its  attention  on  procedures  calculated  to  develop 
"a  permanent,  highly  flexible  structure  which  can  be  easily 
administered  and  tightly  controlled  .  .  .  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  those  whose  great  misfortune  is  to  require  relief 
from  public  funds."  Recommendations  to  this  end  are  long 
and  detailed,  ranging  from  equipment  of  precinct  offices  to 
revision  of  the  city  charter  to  provide  home  relief  as  a  regular 
function  and  the  ultimate  consolidation  of  all  forms  of  public 
aid.  Many  of  the  recommendations  relative  to  administra- 
tion, submitted  in  advance  to  relief  officials,  have  already 
been  acted  upon.  There  remain  basic  recommendations  on 
reorganization  and  on  increases  in  budget  allowances  on 
which  the  Commission  "reinforces  and  supports"  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Mayor's  Committee. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  process  of  reorganization 
going  on  in  the  Home  Relief  Bureau,  is  seen  in  a  recent 
statement  of  labor  policy  issued  by  Mr.  Knauth.  In  this  the 
Bureau  "reaffirms  its  recognition  of  the  elementary  right  of 
workers  to  organize  and  deal  with  the  administration  either 
individually  or  through  representatives  of  their  choosing,  free  • 
from  interference,  coercion  or  restraint,"  offers  a  working 
basis  for  developing  adequate  machinery  for  such  dealing, 
and  authorizes  the  directors  of  its  various  divisions,  "subject 
to  the  authority  of  federal,  state  and  city  governments"  to 
establish  the  necessary  procedures. 

When  Jobs  Show  Themselves 

FOX-HUNTING  regions  know  a  type  of  sport  in  which 
the  hounds  bark  as  loudly  and  huntsmen  run  as  boister- 
ously as  though  a  panic-stricken  red-brushed  varmint  were 
loping  full  speed  ahead  of  them.  But  it  is  only  a  drag  hunt — 
which  means,  to  our  non-technical  comprehension,  that  a  fox- 
and-anise-scented  cloth  has  been  dragged  along  the  field  to 
lay  a  scent  for  the  hounds.  There  is  just  as  much  exercise, 
but  no  fox. 

The  hue  and  cry  of  hunters  for  relief  chiselers,  dole-made 
paupers,  young  people  who  have  never  worked  and  therefore 
never  want  to,  is  loud  enough  for  a  real  quarry.  Maybe  the 
relief-critic  huntsmen  are  making  enough  kills  to  sustain 
their  love  of  the  chase.  But  every  so  often  a  true  story  reaches 
the  light  which  seems  to  indicate  that,  perhaps,  after  all, 
it's  only  a  drag  hunt. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  recently  ran  a  small 
classified  advertisement,  "Help  wanted,  boys  and  girls:  light 
factory  assembly  work.  Code  wages  and  labor  conditions." 
The  same  paper  next  day,  reporting  the  response,  said : 

Bands  of  boys  and  girls,  flourishing  newspapers,  swept  into 
Fourteenth  Street  at  the  crack  of  dawn.  In  determined  pha- 
lanxes 'the  younger  generation,  looking  for  a  job,  threw  itself 
against  the  doors  .  .  .  and  eddied  into  the  street,  blocking  traffic. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  factory,  employees  .  .  .  saw  weaker 
members  fall  under  the  feet  of  their  rivals.  .  .  .  Policemen 
formed  lines  and  the  employment  office  was  opened.  Twenty-five 
boys  and  girls  were  hired. 
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HEALTH 


Town  Meetings  for  Health 

NEWS-of-the-month  for  public  health  people  is  the  drive 
announced  by  the  National  Health  Council  to  tell  Amer- 
icans, especially  city  people,  what  public  health  has  done  for 
them  and  could  do  if  they  would  back  the  effort.  The  Council 
brings  together  seventeen  national  voluntary  health  agencies  co- 
operating with  official  and  voluntary  health  workers  and  com- 
munity groups.  Using  the  slogan  Health  Today  and  Tomorrow, 
the  campaign  will  seek  to  aid  and  activate  local  efforts  in  com- 
munity health  education  all  over  the  lot,  through  the  next  four 
months,  especially  in  some  400  cities  where  health  and  social 
work  groups  are  so  organized  as  to  provide  strong  cooperation. 
The  culmination  of  the  campaign  will  be  a  beneficent  epidemic 
of  old-fashioned  town  meetings  to  be  held  on  or  as  near  to 
October  21  as  possible.  In  these  meetings  it  is  hoped  to  bring 
together  not  just  the  health  workers  of  each  community  but 
responsible  citizens  of  all  kinds  to  discuss  the  health  assets  and 
liabilities  of  their  own  home  town.  The  campaign,  moreover,  is 
not  a  self-limited  matter,  but  the  beginning  of  a  united  and 
continuing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  national  health  agencies 
to  help  keep  the  public  in  step  with  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
resources  which  official  and  voluntary  health  workers  are  pre- 
pared to  use  for  their  benefit.  Publicity  kits,  bibliographies  and 
the  like  have  been  prepared  and  may  be  had  from  Margery 
Currey,  publicity  director,  the  National  Health  Council,  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York,  who  also  is  ready  and  more  than 
willing  to  steer  special  inquiries  for  printed  material,  interviews 
and  so  on  through  the  comprehensive  resources  of  the  Council's 
library  and  membership. 

Teachers  and  Tuberculosis 

FOOD  for  summer  thought  for  educators  and  parents  ap- 
pears in  a  recently  reported  tuberculosis  survey  of  teachers 
and  other  personnel  of  the  public  schools  in  Minneapolis  (Tu- 
berculosis Among  Employees  of  the  Minneapolis  Schools,  by 
Francis  E.  Harrington,  M.D.,  J.  Arthur  Myers,  M.D.,  and 
Ida  Levine,  M.D.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  104,  No.  21).  The  first  thought  is  the  ignorance,  even 
supersitition,  with  which  some  of  the  teachers  resisted  the  order 
of  the  school  board  that  they  submit  to  skin  tests  or  X-ray 
examination  for  tuberculosis;  the  second,  that  while  relatively 
few  showed  probable  evidence  of  current  tuberculous  disease 
and  only  one  had  to  be  required  to  take  leave  of  absence  for 
treatment  because  she  was  a  menace  to  her  pupils,  the  survey 
showed  a  need  for  such  protection  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
pupils  and  the  teachers  themselves.  All  findings  were  kept  con- 
fidential and  teachers  were  referred  to  their  own  physicians  for 
actual  diagnosis  and  for  treatment  when  examinations  sug- 
gested the  need.  In  some  cases  the  X-rays  showed  need  for 
treatment  of  other  conditions.  The  authors  believe  that  a  tuber- 
culosis problem  exists  in  many  school  systems  everywhere  and 
that  a  survey  is  important  for  its  value,  among  other  things, 
in  educating  teachers  respecting  that  disease. 


Q.   E.   D. 


THAT  most  sensitive  thermometer,  the  public  pocketbook, 
has  registered  the  lasting  satisfaction  of  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty, Tennessee,  with  the  health  demonstration  inaugurated  there 
in  1924  in  cooperation  with  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  A  recent 
report  (Ten  Years  of  Rural  Health  Work,  by  W.  Frank 
Walker.  On  request,  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  41  East 
57  Street,  New  York)  records  not  only  the  falling  deathrates 


and  the  rising  health  appraisal  scores  that  followed  through  the 
next  ten  years  but  also  the  factors  that  helped  the  demonstra- 
tion to  become  a  stable  part  of  the  life  of  the  county.  Among 
them  are  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Red  Cross  nurse  who  worked 
there  alone  before  the  demonstration  came;  the  leadership  in  the 
community  of  a  practical  business  man,  whose  disinterested 
endorsement  stamped  health  work  as  a  worthwhile  investment, 
and  the  interest  and  ability  of  leadership  in  the  state  health 
department  and  in  the  county  staff  itself.  This  report  is  not 
only  a  record  to  which  Tennessee  may  point  with  pride;  it  also 
is  an  informing  guide  to  other  communities,  and  especially  to 
counties,  in  showing  what  able  organized  effort  can  do.  L)r. 
Walker  finds  three  outstanding  results: 

The  yearly  interest  in  public  health  of  that  small  group  of  lead- 
ers has  grown  to  include  a  majority  of  citizens  and  is  reflected  in 
the  support  of  the  local  program  by  the  county  court.  The  validity 
ul  methods  of  public  health  protection  and  promotion  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  reduction  in  the  morbidity  and  the  mortality 
of  those  groups  directly  reached  by  the  program.  Certain  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  local  work  have  been  stamped  in- 
delibly upon  the  program  for  health  work  in  Tennessee  and  in 
other  states. 

Honors  on  the  Air 

TUT  UMOR,  character  and  timeliness  are  among  the  virtues 
•••  •*•  for  which  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council  cited  the 
Health  Hunters  broadcasts  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  in  listing  them  among  ten  outstanding  pieces  of 
social  and  health  publicity  for  1934-35.  The  citation  left  out 
one  especially  interesting  fact.  These  radio  plays  are  wholly 
the  work  of  home — that  is  to  say — staff  talent,  all  the  way  from 
the  writing  to  the  acting  and  direction.  The  genial  "Dr.  Jones" 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  imaginary  village  Utopia 
in  the  plays  week  after  week  actually  is  a  doctor!  Getting  out 
a  play  a  week  is  a  lot  of  work  for  an  office  staff,  but  apparently 
also  a  lot  of  fun,  especially  now  that  the  feature  has  built  up  a 
loyal  following  so  that  a  single  broadcast  sometimes  draws  hun- 


Pertinent  Publications 

HOSPITAL  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICS.  A  Manual  for 
Hospitals.  85  pp.  Price  $1  of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  lit 
East  Division  Street,  Chicago. 

PREPARED  by  an  advisory  committee  on  accounting,  au- 
thorized for  publication  by  the  trustees  of  the  Association 
on  recommendation  of  the  eminent  Council  on  Community 
Relations  and  Administrative  Practice,  and  intended  for 
medium-sized  hospitals. 

THE  MORTALITY  FROM  CANCER.  THE  MORTALITY  FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS.  Monographs  1  and  2  in  a  Twenty  Year  Mortality 
Review.  Metropolitan  Lift'  Insurance  Company,  New  York. 

STUDIES  of  experience  among  the  industrial  policy  holders 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1911-1930. 

ACCIDENT  FACTS,  1935  Edition.  The  National  Safety  Council,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  50  cents  the  single  copy,  with  spe- 
cial rates  on  quantity,  from  the  Council. 

GRAPHS,  tables  and  text  set  forth  the  statistics  of  acci- 
dents in  the  United  States  in  1934  and  offer  many  clues 
for  prevention.  A  32  page  reprint  has  been  made  of  the 
section  dealing  with  motor  vehicle  accidents;  20  cents  the 
single  copy,  less  for  quantities. 

THE  SCIENTIST  LOOKS  AT  THE  EMOTIONALLY  UNSTABLE 
CHILD.  Part  11.  By  Howard  W.  Potter,  M.D.  and  Edu'ard  Liss, 
M.D.  Child  Research  CKnic  of  The  Woods  Schools,  Lanyhorne,  Pa. 
Single  copies  on  request. 

PAPERS  on  Family  Situations  in  Relation  to  the  Emo- 
tionally Unstable  Child  and  Play  Techniques  in  Child 
Analysis,  taken,  like  their  forerunners  in  the  previously 
published  Part  I,  from  a  series  of  conferences  by  dis- 
tinguished experts. 
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dreds  of  replies.  (On  average  stations  it  sometimes  is  estimated 
that  there  are  a  hundred  listeners  for  each  response  received 
from  an  afternoon  broadcast.)  The  largest  number  of  letters 
so  far — 387 — came  in  response  to  a  play  dealing  with  venereal 
disease.  The  actual  term  was  used  in  the  concluding  remarks 
though  not  in  the  play  itself.  This  result  seems  to  show  that 
radio  managers  have  imputed  a  non-existent  squeamishness  to 
the  public  when  they  have  ruled  venereal  disease  off  the  air. 
The  next  largest  number  of  replies  came  from  Bess  Tries  An 
Experiment,  telling  how  the  ladies  of  Utopia  planned  low-cost 
menus  for  a  week.  Mental  hygiene  had  the  air  in  a  play  cen- 
tered on  the  village  gossip;  seasonal  events,  such  as  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  gave  other  leads,  in  that  case  for  a  play  dealing 
with  medicine  in  Washington's  day. 

Originally  used  only  on  station  WGY  in  Schenectady,  the 
plays  now  are  transcribed  electrically  and  broadcast  regularly 
from  eighteen  stations  throughout  the  state,  while  records  are 
lent  also  for  presentation  at  meetings,  conferences,  and  so  on. 
Each  is  planned  for  a  fifteen-minute  program,  allowing  time  for 
introductory  and  concluding  remarks,  which  are  not  part  of  the 
record  but  are  delivered  by  the  local  announcer,  who  can  vary 
them  to  chime  in  with  local  interests.  Five  duplicate  records  are 
made  at  the  time  of  the  transcription  (more  can  be  made  later, 
if  needed)  and  each  can  be  used  as  many  as  thirty  times,  though 
the  first  six  times  are  the  best.  The  Department  estimates  that 
a  fifteen  minute  broadcast  costs  $4.10.  The  spontaneity  and  in- 
genuity of  the  plays  have  made  them  so  popular  with  listeners 
that  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  time  on  the  air,  with 
afternoon  hours  in  the  larger  stations  and  evening  hours  in  some 
of  the  smaller. 


Defying  Diabetes 


THE  New  York  Diabetes  Association  (386  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York)  has  an  exhibit  on  diabetes  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed for  staff  meetings  and  conferences  within  the  metro- 
politan area.  If  desired,  the  services  of  a  speaker  will  be 
obtained  by  the  Association  as  well.  The  exhibit,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Charles  Bolduan,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  sum- 
marizes graphically  studies  and  other  data  in  this  field.  The 
final  poster,  headed  What  You  Can  Do  to  Control  Diabetes  in 
Your  City,  urges  organization  of  physicians  especially  equipped 
in  this  field,  to  educate  the  laity;  compilation  of  local  statistics 
on  diabetic  deaths;  graduate  instruction  of  physicians  in  clinical 
management  of  diabetes  and  cooperation  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  surgical  treatment;  the  provision  of  facilities  where 
physicians  may  obtain  the  needed  laboratory  tests,  of  ways  and 
means  to  supply  insulin  to  patients,  and  of  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
dietetic  instructions  and  the  like  for  physicians  to  use  in  the 
education  of  their  patients. 


MENTAL  hygiene  "has  been  forging  ahead  so  steadily  in  inter- 
est," the  American  Public  Health  Association  finds,  that  for 
the  first  time  an  entire  session  will  be  given  to  it  at  the  Asso- 
ciation's annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  October  7-12.  View- 
points of  health  departments,  health  officers  and  school  physi- 
cians will  be  presented. 


A  SECOND  Inter-Chamber  Rural  Health  Conservation  Contest 
is  announced  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  De- 
tails and  schedules  (the  latter  due  March  15,  1936)  are  to  be 
had  from  the  former  organization  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  the 
latter  at  50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 


APPLAUSE  echoed  the  remarks  of  Professor  W.  H.  Kilpatrick 
of  Teachers  College,  addressing  the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  when  he  de- 
clared he  did  not  like  the  title  "trained."  "The  nurse  is  to  be 
educated  to  act  on  her  own  responsibility,"  Prof.  Kilpatrick 
said,  "not  to  be  trained  to  act  as  a  trainer  wants  her  to.  I 


YOU    CAN    BE    SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 


IF  YOU  EAT  STARCHES, 
MEATS,  SWEETS-foad  This: 

Much  of  the  so-called  "indigestion"  from 
which  so  many  people  suffer,  is  often  merely 
"acid  stomach."  A  condition  said  to  be  brought 
on  by  the  many  acid-forming  foods  which  make 
up  our  modern  diets,  such  as  starches,  meats, 
sweets. 

A  simple  way  to  relieve  "acid  stomach," 
is  to  take  a  little  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia after  meals.  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia quickly  and  safely  neutralizes  the 
excess  acids  in  the  stomach  and  relieves 
the  distress. 

PHILLIPS'  Milk  of  Magnesia 


M. inner  N.R.A. 


MERCUROCHROME 

H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


Thll  S«al  denote!  acceptance  of  Mercurochromc  lot 
"lew  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  *  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


don't  like  that  word  training-school."  The  transition  from  "train- 
ing" to  "education"  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  good  news  car- 
ried in  the  publication  of  the  League's  accredited  list  of  nursing 
schools.  There  are  309  fewer  schools  now  than  in  1932;  there 
are  17,000  fewer  students  than  in  1932,  and  nearly  3000  fewer 
students  were  graduated  in  1934  than  three  years  earlier. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health  has  declared 
thumbs  down  on  dance  marathons  and  walkathons  because  of 
their  physical  strain  on  those  who  participate  in  them  "either 
for  lack  of  parental  supervision  or  innate  common  sense." 


OF  100  patients  discharged  from  the  New  York  State  mental 
hospitals,  55  will  be  found  living  in  the  community  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  23  will  have  died,  and  21  again  will  be  residents 
in  a  mental  hospital.  Forty-two  of  the  55  will  not  have  required 
readmission  to  a  mental  hospital  at  any  time  in  the  interval. 
One  will  be  found  in  some  other  type  of  institution. 


THE  rigors  of  reports  are  double  in  New  Mexico  from  which 
comes  a  biennial  report  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  the  latter 
a  translation  by  the  Modern  Language  Department  of  the 
State  University.  An  ingenious  printing  device  provides  absolute 
impartiality  for  the  state's  two  tongues.  One  cover  and  half 
of  the  pamphlet  are  in  English;  the  other  cover  and  half, 
printed  in  the  other  direction  on  the  page,  in  Spanish.  Each 
therefore  has  a  front  place,  depending  on  which  way  you  pick 
the  pamphlet  up. 
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INDUSTRY 


New  Hampshire  Insures 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  the  end  of  May,  joined  the  short  list 
of  states  which  have  passed  unemployment-insurance  leg- 
islation. The  bill  was  drafted  by  a  commission  on  unemployment 
reserves,  appointed  by  former-Governor  Winant,  of  which 
Prof.  Herman  Feldman  of  Dartmouth  was  chairman.  The  act 
was  drafted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Wagner-Lewis- 
Doughton  bill  and  goes  into  effect  only  if  and  when  the  federal 
measure  is  passed.  It  is  of  the  pooled  type,  including  firms  with 
ten  or  more  employes.  All  manual  workers  are  covered,  and  all 
non-manual  workers  receiving  less  than  $2500  a  year.  Farm 
laborers,  domestic  workers  and  employes  in  non-profit-making 
institutions  are  not  protected.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  act 
that  if  any  changes  are  made  in  the  federal  measure  affecting 
the  groups  covered,  corresponding  changes  will  automatically 
be  made  in  the  state  coverage. 

Benefits  will  be  paid  to  eligible  unemployed  workers  on  the 
basis  of  50  percent  of  their  full  time  weekly  wage,  not  to  exceed 
$15  a  week  and  for  not  more  than  sixteen  weeks  a  year.  Pay- 
ments are  based  on  one  week  of  benefits  for  each  four  weeks  of 
employment  in  the  preceding  two  years. 

The  measure  calls  for  contributions  from  both  employers  and 
employes,  beginning  in  1936.  Starting  at  one  percent  of  payroll 
for  employers  and  l/2  percent  of  wages,  in  three  years  contribu- 
tions are  to  be  increased  to  3  percent  of  payrolls  and  1  percent 
of  wages.  Appeal  tribunals  are  set  up  under  the  act,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  employers,  employes  and  the  public. 

Child  Labor  and  Relief 

HP  HE  extent  to  which  child  labor  returns  as  a  result  of  the 
•*•  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Schechter  case  depends  in 
part  on  the  attitude  of  relief  agencies  toward  the  employment  of 
children,  according  to  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  At  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  Montreal  he  urged  that  public  and  pri- 
vate relief  agencies  adopt  a  policy  of  maintaining,  in  families 
receiving  relief,  the  child  labor  standards  formerly  established 
through  the  NRA  codes.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  said: 

I  would  like  to  see  every  public  and  private  relief-giving  agency 
in  this  country  adopt  a  ruling  that  children  under  sixteen  in 
families  receiving  relief,  must  not  leave  school  for  work. 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau, 
J.  Prentice  Murphy,  executive  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Children's  Bureau  and  Mr.  Dinwiddie  made  a  strong  plea  for 
immediate  ratification  of  the  child  labor  amendment  by  the 
twelve  more  states  necessary  to  its  enactment. 

Homework 

EVIDENCE  as  to  the  impossibility  of  safeguarding  indus- 
trial homeworkers  by  regulation  of  their  disorganized 
industry  is  contained  in  a  study  recently  published  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  US  Department  of  Labor  dealing  with 
the  situation  in  Rhode  Island  (Industrial  Homework  in  Rhode 
Island,  with  special  reference  to  the  lace  industry,  by  Harriet 
Byrne  and  Bertha  Adair.  Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau  No. 
131.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington.  5  cents).  The 
facts  were  obtained  from  payrolls,  and  from  interviews  with 
workers.  The  code  for  the  lace  industry,  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  homework  was  found  in  Rhode  Island,  fixed  a  mini- 
mum of  $13  to  be  paid  "any  of  the  employes"  and  a  40-hour 
maximum  week.  The  employers  drew  up  a  voluntary  agreement 
to  be  signed  by  all  their  homeworkers,  under  which  employes 


were  not  to  work  over  forty  hours  a  week,  nor  accept  wage 
rates  which  would  yield  them  less  than  $13  a  week.  The  in- 
adequacy of  such  an  agreement  was  shown  in  the  survey,  when 
investigators  found  that  there  was  laxity  in  having  it  signed, 
and  that  many  more  persons  worked  than  appeared  on  the  pay- 
rolls. Thus  in  179  listed  homes,  270  more  individuals  were  found 
working  on  lace,  over  a  sixth  of  them  children  under  sixteen. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  homeworkers  reported  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  group  to  earn  the  code  minimum, 
$13  in  forty  hours,  at  the  rates  paid.  Similar  conditions  were 
found  among  homeworkers  at  work  on  artificial  flowers,  gar- 
ters, line  and  twine,  tags  and  worsted  goods. 

A  striking  contrast  appears  in  the  data  for  the  medium  and 
low-priced  jewelry  industry.  Under  the  jewelry  code,  as  under 
eighty-five  other  approved  codes,  homework  was  prohibited. 

Although  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  homework  in  the  jewelry 
industry  in  Providence  prior  to  the  NRA,  as  far  as  the  Women's 
Bureau  agents  were  able  to  discover,  the  prohibition  under  the 
codes  has  been  effective. 

The  report  recommends,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  uncovered, 
that  all  industrial  homework  be  abolished,  with  carefully  safe- 
guarded exceptions  for  handicapped  workers. 

Standards  by  Compact 

HE  Supreme  Court  decision  on  NRA  gives  added  interest 
to  the  movement  for  interstate  compacts  establishing  and 
safeguarding  labor  standards.  Though  interstate  compacts  on 
such  matters  as  boundaries,  bridges  and  waterways  have  been 
in  existence  for  many  years,  the  use  of  this  method  for  harmon- 
izing state  labor  laws  is  a  comparatively  recent  suggestion. 
The  first  interstate  compact  in  this  field,  a  minimum  wage 
agreement,  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  governors  of 
seven  northeastern  states  in  1934.  Child  labor  was  the  next 
subject  agreed  on  by  these  states  for  compact  action,  and  a 
tentative  agreement  was  drafted.  The  conference  at  the  present 
time  is  working  on  a  compact  on  hours  of  labor.  Five  states  in 
their  legislative  sessions  this  year  took  action  on  interstate  com- 
pacts. In  Connecticut,  an  Interstate  Compact  Commission  was 
established.  Massachusetts  passed  a  bill  enlarging  the  member- 
ship of  its  Compact  Commission.  The  New  Hampshire  legisla- 
ture ratified  the  minimum  wage  compact.  In  New  Jersey,  a  law 
was  passed  creating  a  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation, 
the  members  of  which  have  been  appointed  by  the  governor ;  a 


Surveys  and  Studies 

THE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK,  a  report  by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  LJtum- 
ployment  Relief.  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  a  state  employment 
service  and  its  relationship  to  relief  administration. 

EDUCATIONAL  REFUNDS  IN  INDUSTRY,  by  Eleanor  Davis. 
Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.  3.  50  cents. 

The  experience  of  a  few  corporations  in  supplementing 
their  own  vocational  training  by  encouraging  employes  to 
take  educational  courses  "outside." 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  TRADE  UNIONISM,  by  Elsie 
Clueck.  Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers,  302  East  35  Street,  New 
York.  35  cents. 

A  hundred-page  review  of  the  subject — clear,  readable, 
wide  in  range — of  special  value  to  adult  and  workers' 
classes  and  round  tables. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE,  a  summary  of  some  existing  gov- 
i-riunrittal  and  private  plans.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Neiv  York. 

A  revision  of  a  useful  series  of  monographs  first  published 
in  1931,  here  brought  down  to  date  and  included  in  one 
large  pamphlet. 
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commission  for  interstate  industrial  compacts  has  been  created 
in  New  York. 

Critics  of  the  compact  procedure  object  to  its  slowness,  point- 
ing out  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  state  commissions  to 
agree  on  the  subject  and  terms  of  a  compact  but,  before  it  goes 
into  effect,  the  compact  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
each  state  and  by  Congress. 

Economics  Laboratory 

PLANS  for  a  social-economic  laboratory  are  announced  by 
the  US  office  of  the  International  Industrial  Relations  Insti- 
tute, Room  600,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York.  The  laboratory 
will  be  established  "as  a  center  for  teaching  and  research  in  the 
field  of  social-economic  problems."  Alfons  Goldschmidt,  who 
was  one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  the  IRI  Regional  Conference 
in  November,  1934  [see  The  Survey,  December,  page  384]  will 
serve  as  its  director.  The  program  of  study  for  1935-6  includes 
two  lecture  courses,  and  four  seminars:  economic  planning; 
economic  basis  of  racial  problems ;  economic  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  war,  reorientation  in  teaching  economics.  There  will 
also  be  opportunity  for  "research  into  unexplored  or  imperfectly 
explored  fields."  It  is  hoped  that  the  social-economic  laboratory 
will  provide: 

A  center  of  teaching,  conference  and  research  in  which  the 
specific  problems  of  industrial  practice  and  development  may  be 
studied  exactly  as  in  a  laboratory  in  the  physical  sciences  problems 
of  physics  are  studied  and  brought  to  a  solution. 


EDUCATION 


GOVERNOR  HERBERT  LEHMAN  of  New  York  vetoed  the  Byrne- 
Canney  bill  which  provided  special  schedules  of  limited  compen- 
sation for  employes  suffering  from  silicosis  and  other  dust  dis- 
eases. These  occupational  diseases  therefore  come  automatically 
under  the  all-inclusive  occupational  disease  amendment,  now  a 
part  of  the  state  workmen's  compensation  law.  This  coverage 
gives  the  full  benefit  of  the  compensation  law  to  workers  in 
dust-hazard  trades  who  contract  silicosis  after  September  1, 
1935.  The  state  industrial  commissioner  estimates,  on  the  basis 
of  the  experience  of  other  states,  that  the  all-inclusive  occupa- 
tional disease  amendment  will  add  less  than  2  percent  to  the  cost 
of  workmen's  compensation  in  New  York. 


BY  unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
recently  upheld  the  state  law  guaranteeing  jury  trials  for  al- 
leged violations  of  injunctions  and  for  contempt  cases.  Legisla- 
tion modeled  after  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act  of  1932,  remov- 
ing discriminations  against  labor  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
and  in  contempt  cases,  was  enacted  this  year  in  New  York, 
North  Dakota  and  Maryland.  Thirteen  states  now  have  such 
laws.  The  concurring  opinion  of  Justice  George  W.  Maxey  in 
the  Pennsylvania  case  has  been  reprinted  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  (31  Union  Square,  New  York.  10  cents).  It  is 
a  full  statement  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  limiting  the  use 
of  injunctions  in  industrial  disputes  and  providing  jury  trials 
for  those  charged  with  violating  injunctions. 


THOUGH  the  policy  of  vacations-with-pay  for  industrial  work- 
ers is  growing  in  favor,  it  is  not  yet  widely  accepted,  according 
to  a  survey  and  report,  Recent  Trends  in  Vacation  Policies  for 
Wage  Earners,  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section  of  Princeton 
University.  The  practice  of  100  firms  is  analyzed.  Of  these, 
thirty-eight  give  vacation  with  pay;  while  sixty-two  do  not  do 
so.  Twenty-one  had  experimented  with  the  plan  before  the 
depression.  The  most  liberal  type  of  plan  gives  time  off  with 
pay  after  one  year's  continuous  service,  usually  a  week,  some- 
times two.  But  some  firms  were  found  to  require  two,  three, 
five  or  in  one  case  fifteen  years  as  an  initial  service  record.  The 
report  warns  that  "the  hundred  companies  are  undoubtedly 
more  liberal  in  their  employment  policies  than  the  average." 


Youth  at  Geneva 

YOUTH  made  itself  heard  so  effectively  at  the  International 
Labor  Organization  conference  in  Geneva  that  it  speeded 
up  the  deliberations  of  that  body  by  at  least  a  year.  Following 
the  plea  for  consideration  of  the  problems  of  unemployed  youth 
made  in  many  languages  by  more  than  200  young  people,  many 
of  whom  had  journeyed  to  Geneva  by  bicycle  and  afoot  from 
other  countries,  the  conference  voted,  96  to  26,  to  give  urgent 
attention  to  youth  problems.  This  means  adopting  its  recom- 
mendations at  this  session  instead  of  next  year.  The  young  peo- 
ple represented  every  shade  of  opinion.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times: 

They  came  in  green  shirts,  white  shirts  and  gray  shirts,  but 
mostly  in  ordinary  dirty  shirts.  .  .  .  Their  flags,  red,  green,  orange 
and  white,  were  parked  together,  the  Communist  hammer  and 
sickle  rubbing  a  Christian  cross. 

The  petitions  they  brought  with  them  were  stacked  ten  feet 
high  and  were  said  to  represent  millions  of  signers.  Speaking 
in  most  of  the  languages  of  Western  Europe,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  younger  generation  told  of  youth  in  distress,  and 
their  common  plea,  "we  want  work,  and  want  it  urgently." 
Several  also  voiced  objection  to  military  preparation  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  work.  There  was  demand  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance, vocational  training,  raising  the  school  age  to  eighteen, 
health  protection.  It  was  the  first  appeal  of  its  kind  ever  made 
to  the  ILO. 

Schools  for  Talent 

SCHOOLS  for  gifted  pupils  which  will  combine  a  regulai 
highschool  course  with  special  study  in  art  and  music  are 
to  be  started  experimentally  as  part  of  New  York  City's  public 
school  system  this  fall.  The  school  of  music  which  will  begin 
with  a  small  enrollment,  probably  about  100  students,  will  be 
coeducational.  Its  purpose  will  be,  not  to  train  professional 
musicians,  but  to  further  the  study  of  music  as  a  cultural  activ- 
ity. Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  learn  at  least  one  orchestral 
instrument,  in  order  that  a  "model  highschool  orchestra"  may 
be  organized.  Sight  singing,  choral  singing  and  harmony  will 
have  important  place  in  the  curriculum.  There  will  be  an  art 
school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  each  with  professional  artists 
on  the  teaching  staff.  All  pupils  for  the  special  schools  must 
pass  the  regular  highschool  entrance  examinations  before  taking 
the  special  tests  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  the  new  schools. 
The  school  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commit- 
tee organized  by  Mayor  LaGuardia,  with  Mrs.  Henry  Breck- 
inridge  as  chairman.  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch  will  serve  as  head 
of  the  advisory  board  for  the  new  schools. 

Negro  Highschools 

THE  number  of  southern  Negro  boys  and  girls  who  go  to 
highschool,  and  the  kind  of  educational  opportunity  offered 
them  are  surveyed  in  the  latest  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund 
Studies:  County  Training  Schools  and  Public  Secondary  Edu- 
cation for  Negroes  in  the  South,  by  Edward  E.  Redcay.  (The 
John  F.  Slater  Fund,  726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
In  1911,  when  the  Slater  Fund  first  became  interested  in  this 
field  there  were  only  sixty-four  urban  and  very  few  rural  schools 
for  colored  children.  Today  there  are  2003  public  schools  offer- 
ing one  to  four  years  beyond  the  grades  to  Negroes.  Particularly 
in  the  rural  areas,  however,  the  one-  and  two-year  highschool 
is  very  common.  Four  states — Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina — reported  only  sixteen  accredited  four-year 
highschools  for  Negroes  in  1933.  The  county  training  schools, 
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supported  cooperatively  hy  the  Fund  and  hy  local  public  school 
authorities,  offer  eighth  grade  and  highschool  work  for  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  the  county.  While  some  of  them  conform  to 
the  standard  pattern: 

The  majority  .  .  .  represent  an  unusual  type  of  consolidated  school 
offering  the  regular  highsrhool  subjects  and,  in  addition,  a  variety 
of  courses  and  community  services  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
agrarian  Negro. 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations,  based  on  the  writer's  two- 
year  field  work  study  in  fourteen  southern  states  is  that — 
local,  county,  state  and  philanthropic  agencies  establish  and  main- 
tain at  least  one  experimental  small  high  school  for  Negroes  in 
each  of  the  southern  states  as  a  means  of  discovering  desirable 
information  for  use  in  further  secondary  development. 

Trips  for  Teachers 

EXTENDING  to  teacher-training  some  of  the  progressive 
school  methods  used  with  children,  a  group  of  student 
teachers  and  staff  members  from  the  Cooperative  School  (69 
Bank  Street,  New  York)  took  a  bus  trip  to  the  West  Virginia 
coal  area  and  to  Washington.  Like  other  trips  arranged  by  the 
school  for  teachers  in  training,  this  was  approached  "in  terms 
of  earth  forces,  work  habits,  social  implications,  mores,  and 
the  place  of  government  in  the  social  scene."  The  trip  included 
a  day  underground  in  a  coal  mine,  a  carefully  arranged  meet- 
ing with  company  officials,  visits  to  workers'  homes,  a  visit  to 
a  subsistence  homestead,  several  days  in  government  depart- 
ments in  Washington.  Commenting  on  the  experience,  Lucy 
Sprague  Mitchell,  one  of  the  founders  and  a  teacher  of  the 
school,  writes  in  the  school  bulletin: 

For  the  first  time  the  student  teachers  have  had  a  group  ex- 
perience profound  enough  in  both  intellectual  and  emotional  quality 
to  make  it  spill  over  into  dramatics,  painting,  language-work — into 
almost  every  organized  avenue  of  expression  which  the  curriculum 
at  Bank  Street  affords  them.  Teachers  who  are  used  to  this 
response  from  children,  teachers  who  watch  for  this  evidence  of 
"outgo"  after  a  trip  or  any  other  vivid  "intake"  experience,  will 
smile  with  us  at  this  evidence  that  the  learning  process  is  the  same 
with  adults  as  with  children. 

In  the  same  unusually  interesting  number  of  the  bulletin,  one 
of  the  student  teachers  writes: 

I  think  that  all  of  us  ...  felt  that  study  of  the  narrower  tech- 
niques of  teaching  in  the  classroom  is  not  enough,  if  we  are  to  be 
teachers  with  anything  fundamental  to  offer  children  in  the  present- 
day  world.  If  trips  in  their  environment  at  their  own  levels  are 
valid  for  children,  then  trips  in  the  larger  social  environment  are 
valid  for  us  at  our  more  adult  levels.  Not  only  valid,  but  essential, 
if  we  are  to  have  any  but  a  perfunctory  connection  with  the  world 
around  us. 

Commencement  Items 

H  the  close  of  the  school  year  came  a  large  crop  of 
cases  involving  questions  of  academic  freedom.  Six  stu- 
dents and  three  technicians  were  dropped  by  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's medical  school,  all  of  them  members  of  a  non-political 
anti-war  committee.  In  addition,  two  faculty  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  asked  to  resign.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Cblumbia  University  and  one-time  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  recipient,  has  refused  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
pacifists. 

The  National  Student  League  charges  that  several  senior  stu- 
dents of  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  highschool  have  been  refused 
admission  to  the  colleges  or  universities  of  their  choice  because 
of  their  activities  on  April  12  in  connection  with  a  student  strike 
against  war. 

The  Academic  Freedom  Committee  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  been  unable  to  get  the  cooperation  of  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
its  effort  to  investigate  the  dismissal  of  Prof.  Granville  Hicks. 
Professor  Hicks,  well-known  Communist  editor  and  critic,  has 
taught  at  the  Institute  for  six  years.  He  was  notified  May  10 


that  retrenchment  of  expenditures  necessitated  his  dismissal,  and 
was  given  a  half-year's  salary.  No  other  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute's faculty  is  being  let  out  for  reasons  of  economy. 

Prof.  Winslow  Hallett  of  Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown,] 
Pa.,  was  dismissed  without  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
and  without  a  hearing  on  the  charges  against  him.  No  question 
of  his  professional  competence  was  ever  raised.  He  was  active 
in  organizing  a  local  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
and  in  the  work  of  the  Unemployed  League  during  the  past 
winter. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Connecticut  State  College  refused 
to  rescind  their  ban  on  campus  discussion  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  (see  The  Survey,  June  15,  page  181].  Any  public  1 
discussion  of  the  question  on  the  campus  subjects  students  or  j 
faculty  members  to  "cause  for  dismissal." 

Education  on  the  Air 

\  PLAN  under  which  more  radio  hours  will  be  allotted  to  I 
•**  purely  educational  programs  is  to  be  worked  out  by  a  com- 
mittee of  educators,  broadcasting  officials,  physicians,  federal 
officers  and,  probably,  welfare  specialists,  organized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  John  W.  Studebaker,  com- 
missioner of  education,  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  ! 
The  study  was  decided  upon  following  a  two-day  hearing  before 
the  commission,  at  which  Arthur  G.  Crane,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  proposed  that  a  federal  public  broad- 
casting system  be  established  purely  for  educational  programs. 
Such  a  system,  Dr.  Crane  submitted,  would  supplement,  not 
supplant,  the  present  system.  The  management  would  be  vested 
in  some  fifty  national,  regional  and  state  boards,  and  the  pro- 
grams kept  entirely  free  of  advertising. 

You  and  Your  Government,  the  program  which  was  given 
the  award  of  the  Women's  National  Radio  Committee  as  the 
"best  non-musical  sustaining  program"  on  the  air,  is  continuing 
through  the  summer  with  a  series  entitled  Taxation  for  Pros- 
perity. The  programs  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
on  Civic  Education  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio 
in  Education  and  the  American  Political  Science  Association, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 


MAX  LERNER,  professor  of  politics  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
is  heading  the  faculty  of  the  third  annual  Institute  for  Social 
Progress  being  held  on  the  Wellesley  College  campus  this 
month.  The  twelve  morning  lectures  are  divided  into  three 
groups  under  the  titles,  The  Conditions  of  Plenty,  The  Riddle 
of  Social  Change,  Persistent  Problems  Under  Any  Economic 
System.  There  is  a  choice  of  ten  afternoon  round  tables. 


HOWARD  W.  OXLEY,  who  has  been  serving  as  educational  ad- 
viser for  the  CCC  camps  in  the  second  corps  area  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  has  been  appointed  educational  di- 
rector for  all  the  CCC  camps.  He  succeeds  C.  S.  Marsh,  who 
resigned  to  become  associate  director  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  There  are  now  more  than  170,000  taking  part  in 
the  educational  programs  of  the  camps. 


BENNINGTON  COLLEGE,  the  young  experimental  college  for 
women,  has  divided  the  traditional  "long  vacation"  in  two  parts, 
with  a  free  summer  of  two  months,  and  a  two  months  "winter 
field  and  reading  period."  The  last  issue  of  the  Bennington  Col- 
lege Bulletin  describes  this  innovation,  and  discusses  some  of  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  evidence  here  offered  seems 
to  justify  "the  two  months'  stretch  away  from  college,  which 
makes  possible  concentrated  periods  of  field  work  which  could 
not  be  achieved  in  any  shorter  time."  The  gains  in  the  plan  are 
probably  on  the  side  of  a  college  located  in  a  remote  rural  sec- 
tion, as  is  Bennington,  rather  than  on  the  side  of  institutions 
like  Harvard,  Barnard,  Goucher,  Bryn  Mawr  and  others  sit- 
uated in  or  very  near  the  concerts,  theaters,  libraries,  and 
museums  of  a  lage  city. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  G.  GOLGORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


WPA  Gets  Going 


WASHINGTON  developments  in  June  indicate  a  planned 
continuance  of  direct-relief  grants  to  the  states  until  the 
new  work-relief  program  hits  its  stride.  For  relief  use  in  July 
$115  million  was  set  aside,  with  intimations  that  similar  action 
would  be  taken  in  succeeding  months,  although  on  a  diminishing 
scale.  November  is  now  being  mentioned  as  the  month  when 
the  works  program  is  expected  to  reach  full  strength. 

The  state  Works  Progress  Administrators  (many  of  whom 
are  also  state  relief  administrators)  met  with  WP  Administra- 
tor Hopkins  June  17-19  to  receive  instructions  regarding  the 
new  program.  They  were  given  copies  of  such  regulations  as  had 
then  been  prepared,  chief  of  which  was  Circular  No.  1 — Infor- 
mation for  Sponsors. 

From  this  circular  it  appears  that  both  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  non-federal  units — states,  cities,  counties,  and  so 
on, — may  sponsor  projects  to  be  financed  wholly  or  in  part 
from  the  federal  works  fund.  The  WPA,  originally  conceived 
as  an  expediting  agency,  has  been  authorized  "to  recommend 
and  carry  on  small  useful  projects  designed  to  assure  a  maxi- 
mum of  employment  in  all  localities."  Around  this  authoriza- 
tion much  of  the  new  program  is  being  built;  WPA  seems  the 
destined  big  employer  in  this  drive  for  "jobs  to  end  the  dole." 

Belated  discovery  of  the  arithmetical  fact  that  no  more  than 
$1150  per  year  can  be  spent  on  each  job  for  wages,  materials 
and  supervision,  if  3l/2  million  persons  are  to  be  given  jobs,  has 
caused  the  President  to  put  the  brakes  on  approval  of  large, 
slow  projects  of  the  PWA  type.  Thus  there  has  been  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  housing,  rural  resettlement,  and  conservation 
plans  except  as  they  may  be  brought  within  the  low-cost  formula 
or  may  be  financed  jointly  with  federal  and  local  funds  as  PWA 
projects  have  been  in  the  past.  Localities,  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  to  finance  relief  to  "unemployables,"  are  not 
expected  to  be  overly  eager  to  put  up  money  on  this  basis. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  the  Congressional  earmarking  of 
the  $4  billion  fund  into  eight  classifications,  a  procedure  which 
has  tied  the  administration's  hands  to  a  considerable  extent. 
WPA  spokesmen  have  indicated  that  approximately  half  of  the 
fund  is  so  removed  from  WPA  jurisdiction.  With  2}/2  million 
persons  already  on  FERA  work  relief  at  wages  much  lower 
than  the  new  WPA  scales,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  after  trans- 
fer of  these  workers  to  WPA  payrolls,  there  will  be  much  op- 
portunity to  expand  the  program  to  the  size  originally  set. 

First  call  is  to  be  given  to  "persons  registered  with  the  US 
Employment  Service  and  on  public  relief  in  May,  this  group  to 
be  augmented,  as  the  various  classifications  are  exhausted  by 
persons  going  on  relief  subsequently.  The  Employment  Service 
will  furnish  all  workers  for  placement  on  all  projects,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  WPA  or  the  State  WP  Administrator  to 
modify  this  requirement.  Responsibility  for  reassigning  eligible 
persons  now  employed  on  state  and  local  projects  which  are  con- 
tinued by  the  WPA  ...  is  with  the  Administration." 

Working  Procedures 

ADMINISTRATORS  of  camps  and  shelters  in  which 
-^*-  relief  clients  are  given  congregate  care  will  be  interested 
in  Bulletin  WDO-33  of  the  FERA  which  lists  thirty-one  work- 
ing procedures  for  the  construction  and  'Operation  of  camp 


equipment.  Each  procedure  is  essentially  a  set  of  specifications 
with  simple  explanatory  notes  to  guide  the  camp  carpenter 
or  handy  man  in  his  attempt  to  construct  or  operate  the  equip- 
ment described.  For  example,  the  procedure  for  making  wooden 
lockers  lists  the  needed  tools  and  materials,  includes  drawings 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  locker,  with  dimensions,  and  sched- 
ules the  various  steps  in  construction.  Other  procedures  cover 
the  manufacture  of  chairs,  beds,  kitchen  and  workroom  equip- 
ment, and  so  on.  There  is  even  one  for  "washing  and  drying 
chicken  feathers  for  pillows." 

Low  Earnings  vs  Relief 

O  families  on  relief  live  better  than  those  just  over  the 
line  who  are  compelled  to  subsist  on  low  wages  earned 
in  private  industry? 

The  Connecticut  ERC  recently  made  a  small  study  in  Wind- 
ham  County  which  throws  some  light  on  this  question.  Forty- 
three  relief  families  and  an  equal  number  of  non-relief  fam- 
ilies were  surveyed.  The  non-relief  families  were  chosen  from 
a  list  of  those  "dependent  on  private  industry  and  living  on 
wages  less  than  the  budgetary  standard  recommended  by  the 
Commission."  The  findings,  while  too  fragmentary  to  be  con- 
clusive, are  nevertheless  of  considerable  interest. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  weekly  income  of  a  self-sus- 
taining family  of  five  persons  is  $32.71,  whereas  the  average 
gross  weekly  budget  of  a  dependent  family  of  the  same  size 
is  $18.56.  The  catch  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  self-sustaining 
family  usually  has  more  than  one  member  at  work.  Thus  while 
the  wage  of  the  chief  breadwinner  may  be  less  than  the  ERC 
budgetary  allowance  for  a  family  of  the  same  size,  the  income 
of  the  total  family  group  is  larger.  "The  high  standard  of 
living  achieved  by  the  American  working  man,"  says  the  ERC 
Bulletin,  "Can  be  closely  correlated  with  the  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  estimates  based  on  the  1930  census  there  were  2.3  wage 
earners  per  family." 

The  study  revealed,  among  other  things,  that  the  self-sus- 
taining families  are  spending  a  far  larger  proportion  of  their 
income  for  food  than  is  allowed  in  relief  budgets.  "The  aver- 
age weekly  expenditure  for  food  is  $13.63  for  a  family  of  five 
persons  as  contrasted  with  the  standard  of  $9  recommended  by 
the  Commission.  Rents,  however,  are  lower  in  the  case  of  the 
non-relief  families,  as  many  of  them  are  living  in  mill  houses." 

Social  Work  in  Relief 

ASSERTING  that  "there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  and  among  social  workers  them- 
selves" as  to  the  function  of  social  work  in  the  administration 
of  unemployment  relief,  a  confusion  "partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  social  work  has  been  mistakenly  identified  with  social  case 
work,"  Josephine  C.  Brown,  administrative  assistant  in  the 
FERA,  recently  issued  a  statement  presenting  the  position  of 
the  FERA  in  regard  to  social  work  in  the  administration  of 
unemployment  relief.  The  statement  with  its  definition  of  the  field 
and  function  of  the  social  worker  in  FERA  is  of  such  importance 
to  relief  workers  that  it  is  here  quoted  practically  in  full: 

"Social  work  has  a  wide  scope  which  is  not  always  clearly 
recognized.  It  includes:  Social  Planning  (community  organiza- 
tion), Group  Work  (recreation,  club  work),  Social  Case 
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Work,  and  Administration  of  Unemployment  (mass)  Relief. 
"Each  type  of  social  work  shapes  its  methods  to  meet  the 
needs  it  serves:  the  community;  the  group;  the  family  and  the 
individual  are  served  by  the  first  three.  The  fourth  takes 
something  from  each  of  the  others,  because  it  serves  a  clientele 
which  is  composed  of  families  and  individuals,  and  cuts  across 
group  and  community  lines  but  is  conditioned  by  both.  This 
clientele  presents  a  (common)  mass  need — economic;  with  a 
(common)  mass  underlying  cause  or  problem — unemployment 
— and  calls  for  a  common  treatment — relief. 

"Because  eligibility  for  relief  must  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  individual  lacks  available  means  of  support 
and  because  the  amount  of  relief  must  be  determined  by  the 
extent  of  the  individuals'  needs,  certain  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  social  case  work  are  used. 

"It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  much  of  social 
case  work  practice  is  directed  towards  the  treatment  of  prob- 
lems inherent  in  individuals,  and  families — their  inadequacies, 
their  failures,  their  personality  difficulties.  The  administration 
of  unemployment  relief  is  directed  at  a  common  problem  which 
is  outside  the  individual  and  beyond  his  control  and  in  this 
area  must  create  its  own  methods. 

"The  unemployed  may  have  other  problems  and  difficulties 
inherent  in  themselves  (probably  many  of  them  have),  but  it 
is  not  the  function  of  the  relief  administration  per  se  to  in- 
quire into  these  problems  or  treat  them.  If  the  unemployed 
request  advice  and  assistance  with  these  other  problems  the  re- 
lief administration  may  furnish  social  treatment  by  develop- 
ing social  case  work  as  an  additional  public  welfare  function, 
but  only  when  there  are  workers  available  who  are  well 
equipped  to  give  it." 

Miss  Brown  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  practice  of  social 
work  in  the  administration  of  unemployment  relief: 

"The  social  worker  takes  the  attitude  that  the  applicant 
is  in  need  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Relief  is  regrettable 
but  no  disgrace.  The  government  recognizes  its  responsibility. 
The  social  worker  is  the  government's  agent — handling  public 
funds.  It  merely  happens  that  for  the  time  being  the  social 
worker  is  on  one  side  of  the  desk  and  the  applicant  on  the 
other. 

"Since  public  funds  must  be  distributed  on  an  equitable 
basis,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  both  eligibility  and  the  ex- 
tent of  need.  The  social  worker  and  applicant  undertake  to 
do  this  together,  taking  into  account  facts  regarding  income, 
expenses,  work  history,  work  record,  looking  ahead  to  future 
employment.  References  are  given  as  they  would  be  given 
to  a  bank  or  department  store  by  anyone  wanting  to  open  an 
account.  Then  references  are  looked  up,  income  and  expenses 
checked,  budget  deficiency  estimated,  all  on  a  business-like 
basis,  maintaining  a  self-respecting  relationship. 

"Relief  is  given  in  cash  preferably  and  the  client  is  allowed 
to  spend  it  as  he  has  spent  his  income  in  the  past,  without 
checking  up  or  reporting.  The  follow-up  is  on  the  same  basis 
and  in  the  same  spirit — the  client  is  asked  to  report  if  there  is 
any  change  in  his  circumstances. 

"Training  is  required  to  administer  relief  because  the  worker 
must  have  skill  in  handling  the  human  element  in  the  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  human  values.  This  is  of 
importance  both  to  the  client  and  to  the  government.  To  the 
client  because  it  maintains  self-respect  and  morale — to  the 
government  because,  among  other  things,  it  makes  possible  a 
right  interpretation  of  a  refusal  of  relief  when  a  refusal  is 
necessary  and  insures  a  friendly  and  understanding  acceptance 
of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  applicant. 

"The  visitors  need  to  know  what  information  is  necessary 
and  how  to  secure  it  in  accordance  with  the  practice  described 
above;  how  to  give  relief  promptly,  adequately  and  in  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  applicant;  how  to  understand  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  applicant,  the  resources  of  the  administration 
for  meeting  them  and  how  to  advise  the  applicant  in  making 
the  best  use  of  them.  They  also  should  know  how  to  use  agen- 


cies and  other  community  resources  in  the  interest  of  the  fam- 
ilies on  relief. 

"In  the  administration  of  unemployment  relief  we  are  creat- 
ing a  new  type  of  social  work  and  of  public  welfare.  We  are 
adapting  whatever  is  applicable  from  the  rest  of  social  work 
and  adding  the  results  of  our  own  experience  in  standards 
methods,  training  and  terminology." 

Not  all  social  workers  agree  with  Miss  Brown's  analysis 
which  seems  to  delimit  too  sharply  the  case  worker  to  the  field 
of  "problems  inherent  in  individuals."  Her  position  with  the 
government,  however,  gives  her  pronouncement  a  major  sig- 
nificance. 

Clearing  Out  the  Rolls 

TN  an  effort  to  clear  out  the  relief  rolls  in  preparation  for 
A  the  new  work  program,  many  state  ERAs  have  been  re- 
sponding to  a  suggestion  from  Washington  by  requiring  their 
clients  to  make  reapplication  for  relief. 

In  Illinois  the  suspension  of  federal  aid  in  May  gave  the 
IERC  an  opportunity  to  make  a  technical  closing  of  many 
cases.  All  persons  who  had  been  on  the  rolls  for  six  months 
or  more  were  carefully  reexamined  as  to  eligibility  when  re- 
lief was  resumed.  Tentative  reports  covering  the  first  week's 
campaign  in  this  direction  showed  that  from  8  to  10  percent  of 
the  case  load  would  be  eliminated  through  this  process. 

The  Washington  State  DPW  issued  a  bulletin  early  in  June 
saying  that  "the  month  of  June  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
FERA  for  a  complete  reexamination  of  the  eligibility  of  all 
persons  receiving  unemployment  relief."  County  offices  were 
asked  to  explain  to  all  clients  that  they  would  be  required 
to  make  reapplication  and  to  submit  a  "resource  statement" 
setting  forth  in  detail  their  present  financial  situation.  Addi- 
tional social-service  staff  was  authorized  to  make  this  review 
effective. 

The  Michigan  EWRC  notified  its  county  units  that  "the 
fact  that  employment  is  to  be  from  relief  rolls  will  undoubt- 
edly have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  relief  applica- 
tions, and  makes  it  imperative  at  this  time  for  every  county 
to  review  its  method  of  dealing  with  new  and  renewed  appli- 
cations." A  careful  reexamination  of  active  case  load  was  also 
ordered. 

Minnesota  asked  that  every  case  be  rechecked  during  June, 
suggesting  that  the  counties  and  cities  use  such  procedures  as 
seemed  wise  to  them.  "In  a  great  many  localities,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  mail  the  'reapplication  for  relief  blank  to  the 
client,  to  be  filled  out  by  him  and  returned  to  the  county  of- 
fice. In  localities  where  the  case  load  is  not  large,  the  visitors 
may  have  time  to  take  the  new  application  form  into  the  home. 
Elsewhere,  the  responsibility  for  securing  the  recheck  may  be 
placed  upon  the  intake  workers." 

The  Georgia  ERA  has  ruled  that  "effective  June  1,  no  di- 
rect relief  may  be  given.  Every  employable  person  eligible  for 
relief  is  to  be  assigned  to  a  project:  all  unemployables  are  to 
be  reported  to  local  authorities." 

Colorado,  sensitive  to  charges  that  "moochers"  infest  the  re- 
lief rolls,  has  resorted  to  the  use  of  "signed  and  sworn  state- 
ments" covering  the  application  of  every  relief  client  in  the 
state.  In  addition,  "the  state  officials  will  continue  to  invite 
statements  regarding  those  persons  who  still  continue  to  de- 
fraud the  government,"  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  "chiselers"  to  remain  on  relief. 

Public  Works  in  England 

THE    question    is    frequently    asked,    "What    has    been    the 
British   experience    with   public    works    as    a   measure    for 
dealing  with   unemployment?"  Charles   Mallet,  writing  in   the 
June  Contemporary  Review,  gives  a  partial  answer: 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  recent  experience  to  instruct  us  on 
the  relation  between  unemployment  and  public  works.  In  the  ten 
years  which  immediately  followed  the  War  the  unemployment 
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problem  was  even  more  serious  than  it  is  today  and  very  active 
efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Government  to  solve 
it.  ... 

In  1918  it  was  declared  on  high  authority  that  half  a  million 
houses  must  be  supplied  without  delay.  Great  energy  was  shown. 
.  .  .  Money  was  not  spared.  Yet  the  results  on  the  whole  were 
very  disappointing:  a  few  score  houses  in  1919,  a  few  thousand  in 
1920,  38,000  early  in  1921.  There  proved  to  be  a  serious  lack  of 
bricklayers  and  competent  workmen.  The  program  had  to  be 
reconsidered  and  limited.  .  .  .  Three  or  four  years  of  lavish  effort 
and  expenditure  under  Government  supervision  had  neither  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  cheap  houses  nor  materially  affected  the 
numbers  of  the  unemployed. 

Likewise  the  road-building  program,  begun  in  1918,  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  a  failure  as  a  means  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment. "Payments  made  out  of  the  Road  Fund  between 
1925  and  1933  exceeded  £450  million,"  says  Mr.  Mallet,  "yet 
the  unemployment  figures  for  those  years  were  comparatively 
little  affected." 

Land  settlement,  too,  proved  disappointing: 

Here  again  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lloyd  George's  experience 
while  in  office  was  encouraging.  The  Government  of  that  day  was 
full  of  plans  for  rural  development  and  regeneration.  .  .  .  [These 
plans]  did  not  succeed.  .  .  .  They  contributed  little  to  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  plea  for  planned  emigration 
from  Great  Britain  to  her  dominions  and  colonies. 

Red  Cross  Food  Course 

AN  interesting  service  was  rendered  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Scranton  and  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  a  few 
months  ago  when  Melva  B.  Bakke,  nutrition  consultant  at- 
tached to  the  national  headquarters  of  the  ARC,  conducted  a 
food  and  nutrition  course  for  the  professional  groups  of  that 
community.  Nearly  two  hundred  persons  from  the  local  ERB, 
Welfare  Association,  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  day  nur- 
series and  the  public  schools  attended  throughout  a  two-week 
period. 

The  institute  was  the  result  of  a  survey  made  by  the  local 
Emergency  Child  Health  Committee  in  which  it  was  disclosed 
that  40  percent  of  the  children  in  the  county  were  malnourished. 
The  objective  was  to  provide  the  professional  workers  with 
nutrition  information  which  they  could  apply  in  discussing  food 
problems  with  the  20,000  families  on  relief.  Local  dietitians  and 
relief  officials  cooperated  in  making  the  course  a  success. 

job  Refusals  Studied 

TN  an  attempt  to  adjudge  the  validity  of  widespread  com- 
•*•  plaints  to  the  effect  that  relief  clients  refuse  to  work  when 
jobs  are  offered,  the  FERA  recently  conducted  a  study  in 
Baltimore  to  determine  exactly  how  frequently  and  for  what 
reasons  persons  receiving  public  relief  refuse  to  accept  jobs 
in  private  employment. 

All  alleged  refusals  of  jobs  for  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  1935 — a  total  of  195 — were  carefully  investigated.  The 
first  fact  that  emerged  was  that  this  number  was  much  less 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  frequency 
witn  which  the  charge  of  loafing  had  been  bandied  about  the 
community.  The  sources  of  information  on  these  195  cases  were 
the  registration  and  complaint  files  at  the  public  employment 
office,  the  central  file  and  district  office  records  of  the  local 
ERA,  the  case  worker  on  the  case  involved,  a  call  made  at  the 
residence  of  the  case  by  a  special  field  worker,  and  many 
personal  interviews  by  the  supervisor  of  the  study,  as  well  as 
all  related  data  from  the  social  service  department  and  the 
records  of  physicians  and  hospitals,  when  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  many  of  the  leading  personnel  men  and  employ- 
ment agencies  of  the  city  were  consulted,  and  interested  pri- 
vate citizens  were  invited  to  cooperate.  "It  should  be  noted, 
however,"  says  the  director  of  the  study,  "that  from  all  of 
these  outside  sources  not  a  single  additional  lead  was  secured." 


While   it  is   not  claimed   that  every  case   in  the  city  was  dis- 
covered,  all   that  could   be   found   were   carefully  investigated. 
A  summary  statement  of  the  more  important  findings  of  the 
study  follows: 

The  evidence  gleaned  indicates  that  the  many  broad  generaliza- 
tions about  "job  refusals"  to  which  the  public  has  been  exposed 
have  been  based  upon  a  few  sporadic  incidents  and  much  loose  talk. 

Of  the  195  cases  against  which  the  accusation  of  "job  refusal" 
was  leveled  in  March  and  April,  only  four  were  clear  cases  of 
unjustified  refusal.  In  the  remaining  cases  tjje  charges  were  un- 
justified or  the  refusal  was  due  to  extenuating  circumstances. 

Of  the  total  cases,  thirty-one  involved  domestic  servants  among 
whom  the  problem  of  "unemployability"  by  reason  of  family  com- 
position was  found  to  be  acute.  This  group  was  also  peculiarly 
subject  to  low  wage  scales  which  frequently  sank  below  the  mini- 
mum subsistence  levels  established  by  the  relief  administration. 

Of  the  164  cases  involving  other  occupations  (including  the  four 
adjudged  to  be  "flat  refusals''),  sixty-five  were  found  to  be  per- 
sons who  had  never  been  on  the  relief  rolls  or  who  were  at  the 
time  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  relief  authorities ;  sixty-five 
were  either  at  work  or  were  permanently  or  temporarily  unem- 
ployable ;  fifteen  did  not  receive  the  call  or  did  not  get  the  job ; 
ten  refused  for  extenuatory  reasons ;  and  in  five  cases  the  records 
were  confused  but  pointed  toward  the  guiltlessness  of  the  client. 

On  the  whole,  the  notion  that  "forcible  measures  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  relief  program  to  get  able  bodied  persons  to  work" 
is  a  gross  extravagance.  The  findings  of  this  study  warrant  the 
statement  that  for  each  man  or  woman  who  would  refuse  a  job 
which  could  reasonably  be  accepted,  there  are  hundreds  who  would 
be  willing  and  anxious  to  accept  work  if  they  could  thereby 
"get  off  relief." 

The  study,  published  June  13,  1935,  appears  as  Research 
Bulletin  D-12  of  the  Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and 
Finance  of  the  FERA. 

Fixing  Up  the  Schools 

EMPHASIZING  physical  improvements  to  many  of  the 
country's  school  structures  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  made  by  the  labor  of  persons  receiving  re- 
lief under  the  state  and  local  relief  administrations,  the  FERA, 
in  a  recent  report,  states  that  30,188  individual  school  build- 
ings have  been  repaired  and  improved;  1856  new  school  struc- 
tures have  been  erected;  and  453  state  college  and  university 
buildings  improved. 

These  figures  do  not  include  stadiums,  athletic  fields,  im- 
proved water  supplies,  or  new  and  improved  sanitary  facilities 
separate  from  school  buildings;  nor  do  various  other  projects, 
such  as  grading  and  landscaping  of  grounds,  appear  in  the 
summary,  as  data  were  not  in  all  cases  complete. 

The  repair  program  has  increased  the  serviceability  and 
improved  the  appearance  of  thousands  of  buildings  and  has 
made  them  safe  from  structural  failure.  The  health  of  pupils 
and  teachers  has  been  safeguarded  by  supplies  of  pure  water 
and  provision  of  scientific  ventilation  and  modern  sanitary 
facilities.  The  hundreds  of  new  buildings  and  additions  have 
increased  student  capacity,  thus  relieving  overcrowded  class- 
rooms. Reports  from  regional  and  state  relief  administrative 
officials  indicate  that  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  the  country 
that  has  not  received  benefit  from  such  projects. 

The  program  has  included  repairs  and  additions  to  existing 
rural  and  city  school  buildings  as  well  as  to  state  universities, 
state  colleges,  and  institutional  schools.  Repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion work  embraced  roofing,  strengthening  and  replacement 
of  foundations,  new  flues  to  remove  fire  hazard,  painting, 
cleaning  of  buildings  and  grounds,  as  well  as  major  overhaul 
of  structures.  New  buildings  have  been  carefully  designed  by 
competent  architects  in  accordance  with  the  best  accepted  prac- 
tice for  each  particular  type  of  building  and  its  functions. 

These  school  repair  and  building  projects  have  provided  re- 
lief in  the  form  of  employment  to  thousands  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  construction  workers,  as  well  as  to  other  thousands 
in  the  material  and  transportation  industries. 
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Reading  for  Runners 

SOCIAL  REFORMERS,  by  Donald  O.   Wagner,  Macmillan.   749  pp.   Price 
$3.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WE  are  today*  reaching  wild  hands  for  programs  of  reform 
— work  relief,  public  works,  social  insurance,  decentrali- 
zation of  industry,  relocation  of  stranded  families:  the  list  is 
familiar.  What  is  the  philosophical  background  for  these  experi- 
mental remedies?  Have  they  been  tried  heretofore,  and  where, 
and  to  what  good  end?  How  much  validity  do  they  have  in 
the  light  of  the  thinking  of  the  age? 

Dr.  Wagner  implies  an  answer  to  some  of  these  questions 
in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  on  social  reformers.  He  pre- 
sents social  philosophers  and  reformers  of  the  past  century  and 
a  half,  beginning  with  Adam  Smith  and  ending  with  John 
Dewey;  a  biographical  sketch  in  each  instance  plus  carefully 
selected  passages  from  writings  constitute  his  method  of  presen- 
tation. The  selections  focus  upon  the  main  ideas  of  each  author, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  the  full  flavor  of  the  original.  In 
many  instances  some  evaluation  of  the  relative  significance  of 
the  writings  or  ideas  of  the  author  is  given  in  the  prefatory 
sketch. 

It  comes  to  us  with  new  meaning  to  find  Carlyle,  for  exam- 
ple, writing  in  1843:  "What  will  reflective  readers  say  of  a 
Governing  Class,  such  as  ours,  addressing  its  Workers  with  an 
indictment  of  'Over-production.'  .  .  .  The  Community  with  all 
its  voices  commanded  them,  saying,  'Make  shirts;' — and  there 
the  shirts  are!  Well,  that  is  a  novelty,  in  this  intemperate  Earth, 
with  its  nine-hundred  millions  of  bare  backs!"  Or  to  find  a 
German  thinker  presenting  in  1871  the  "moderate  viewpoint" 
on  housing  reform,  free  schools,  a  system  of  progressive  inheri- 
tance taxes,  all  ringing  a  familiar  tune.  Our  self-help  projects — 
there  they  are,  with  Robert  Owen's  personal  direction  and 
motivation. 

And  so  we  go  on  down  the  line,  tracing  the  origin  of  our 
"new"  ideas,  culling  the  best  thought  of  these  two  centuries 
from  the  writings  of  the  earnest  seekers  of  the  day.  Karl  Marx 
and  Bakunin,  Henry  George,  the  Webbs,  Lenin  and  Tolstoy  and 
Thorstein  Veblen  all  march  past  in  serious  discourse.  The  se- 
lections are  sufficiently  long  to  present  a  point  of  view;  the 
biographies,  despite  their  brevity,  sufficiently  detailed  to  suggest 
the  background. 

This  book  supplies  not  only  a  guide   for  further  study  and 
thought,  but  a  much  needed  quick  survey   of  the  mainsprings 
of   our  present-day  thinking.   It   is  invaluable   for  those   of  us 
who  must  run  while  we  read. 
Washington,  D.  C.  PAULIXE  MILLER 

An  Analyst  Looks  at  His  Work 

FACTS    AND   THEORIES   OF   PSYCHOANALYSIS,   by   Ives   Hendrick, 
M.D.  Knopf.  308  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  his  preface  Dr.  Hendrick  states  that  he  has  written  a 
book  whose  purpose  is  informative  and  to  enable  others 
"to  understand  how  the  analyst  regards  his  own  work,  and 
why."  This  might  better  read  "one  analyst."  By  this  standard 
he  has  written  an  excellent  book.  Unfortunately  his  enthu- 
siasm and  dogmatisms  impair  his  critical  sense. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections:  The  Facts  of  Psycho- 
analysis; the  Theories  of  Psychoanalysis;  Therapy  by  Psycho- 
analysis; The  Present  Status  of  Psychoanalysis.  The  author 
is  primarily  Freudian  but  one  writing  on  the  defensive.  He 
rejects  Adler's  ideas  and  methods,  as  not  reaching  the  primary 
cause  of  neurosis.  He  regards  Jung's  procedures  merely  as 
"a  stimulating  academic  tutorship  rather  than  an  etiological 
fherapy."  He  discredits  Rank  after  slight  praise  for  daring  to 


try  to  replace  Preud'l  ideas  by  some  of  his  own.  He  fails  to 
define  his  own  views  on  the  psychoanalytic  procedures  of  Mrl- 
anie  Klein  and  Anna  Freud.  As  an  advocate  of  special  educa- 
tion for  all  analysts  he  argues  against  lay  analysts,  although 
he  admits  that  the  exceptional  layman  may  do  preeminent 
therapeutic  work. 

He  did  not  consult  the  original  report  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  on  psychoanalysis  but  bases  his  ideas  and  comments 
upon  an  abstract  made  by  a  non-compromising  Freudian  who 
would  not  even  agree  with  Freud  that  it  was  impossible  "to 
foretell  the  final  judgment  of  posterity  upon  the  value  of  psycho- 
analysis for  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  the  mental  sciences  in 
general." 

The  book  is  well  written  and  the  data  are  presented  in  an 
interesting,    clear    manner,    though    the    reviewer    feels    it    was 
written  by  one  without  a  sufficient  experience  in  practical  medi- 
cine, psychiatry  and  social  work  to  evaluate  the  subject. 
New  York  City  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Your  Tax  Bill 

IT'S   YOUR    MONEY,  by  Barnet  Hodrs.   Rrilly  fr  Lee.   218  pp.   Price  ft 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WHY    PAY    TAXES.    Copies   may   be   secured   from    League   of   Wisconsin 

Municipalities,  114  N.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

"*  WO  publications  on  taxation — a  book  and  a  pamphlet — 
•*•  insist  that  the  taxpayer  himself  must  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  taxation  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  their  solution. 
Mr.  Hodes'  book  is  geared  to  give  the  groaning  taxpayer  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  issues.  The  author — a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Tax  Commission — answers  in  a  manner  free 
from  too  many  confusing  statistics  such  questions  as  where 
the  tax  money  comes  from,  what  is  done  with  it  and  how  taxa- 
tion can  be  reduced.  For  those  who  think  the  demands  of  gov- 
ernment excessive,  he  paints  a  dire  picture  of  the  results  of  any 
lapse  of  govermental  function.  That  economics  in  govern- 
ment are  necessary  he  agrees;  but  not  merely  a  cut  in  taxes 
and  a  clipping  of  budgets.  The  solution  lies  with  the  taxpayer 
himself,  who  has  the  power  to  demand  improved  administration, 
elimination  of  wasteful  "leakage"  and  unnecessary  activities, 
along  with  certain  changes  in  the  taxing  system. 

The  second  publication  is  offered  as  a  model  non-technical 
report  for  officials  of  cities  and  villages,  who  believe  that  a 
sine  qua  non  for  successful  administration  is  to  keep  taxpayers 
informed  about  problems  confronting  their  municipal  govern- 
ment in  terms  intelligible  to  the  layman.  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


Bulk  Not  Body 


A  NEW  DEAL  IN  LIQUOR—  A  Plea  for  Dilution,  by   Yandell  Henderson. 
Doubleday  Doran.  239  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Siinr.v. 


L\CK  of  definition  has  been  the  downfall  of  many  a  prom- 
ising structure  of  opinion  and  effort  at  persuasive  rea- 
soning. Professor  Henderson,  eminent  and  precise  in  a  num- 
ber of  fields  of  practical  physiological  research  has  omitted 
in  this,  his  latest  incursion  into  the  hazardous  field  of  public 
instruction  and  policy,  the  precaution  that  might  have  saved 
him  and  his  cause  a  real  embarrassment.  Professor  Henderson 
would  have  us  believe  that  an  unbelievable  substitution  of 
bulky  alcoholic  beverages  of  low  alcoholic  percentage  for  con- 
centrated liquors  of  high  alcoholic  content  will  make  temper- 
ance reign  in  the  United  States. 

He  would  persuade  us  that  beer  is  non-intoxicating,  as 
Professor  Carlson  of  Chicago  would,  but  both  of  these  pro- 
ponents of  the  theoretically  elevating  and  harmless  beer-garden 
assume  that  because  a  man  can  walk  without  aid,  and  pass  a 
policeman  without  being  pulled  in,  he  is  surely  not  intoxicated. 

Just  as  the  good  Dr.  Benjamin  Ruch  in  1914  did  not  know 
what  Schmiedeberg,  Cushny,  Bastedo,  Benedict,  Wallace  and 
others  have  taught  us  since  1883,  of  the  depressant  narcotic, 
selective  neurotoxic  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  even  of  low 
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dilutions,  like  3  percent  beer  and  table  wines  of  10  percent, 
so  this  physiological  Galahad  of  the  brewers  of  today  fails  to 
reveal  any  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Walter  Miles,  Adolf 
Meyer,  Mellanby,  Vernon  and  others  who  have  made  secure 
in  the  medical  sciences  our  knowledge  of  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  alcohol,  revealed  not  by  gross  tests  afoot  or  on  horse- 
back, but  by  the  refined  delicacies  of  the  psychologist  and  chem- 
ist applied  to  the  auto  driver,  to  the  machinist,  the  typist,  the 
thinker,  the  man  of,  and  in  active  responsibility. 

This  New  Deal  in  Liquor,  A  Plea  for  Dilution,  which  must 
mightily  appeal  to  the  brewery  and  winery,  cannot  be  trusted 
to  contribute  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  temperance.  A  wish- 
ful philosophy  of  one  longing  for  return  of  student  recreation, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  song  and  good  food,  has  led  to  the 
expression  of  ideas  about  the  effects  of  alcohol  which  are 
frankly  at  variance  with  what  is  taught  in  modern  schools  of 
medicine,  and  with  readily  available  scientific  and  even  popular 
and  authoritative  information.  One  can  honestly  respect  the 
courage  and  consistency  of  Professor  Henderson's  exposition 
of  his  point  of  view,  while  finding  his  premises  weak  if  not 
erroneous,  and  his  reasoning  unsupported  by  sound  evidence. 

He  has  done  a  useful  and  courteous  act  in  reprinting  the 
classic  on  Ardent  Spirits  by  Benjamin  Rush,  1784,-  an  influ- 
ential physician  of  Philadelphia  who,  however,  was  led  into 
more  than  one  ridiculous  public  conclusion  resulting  from  un- 
sound premises,  among  which  his  reference  to  rotting  bags  of 
coffee  on  the  wharfs,  as  the  probable  origin  of  yellow  fever,  is 
most  often  referred  to. 

Americans  want  their  liquor  for  the  alcohol  that  is  in  it, 
not  for  its  bulk  in  belly,  bottle,  mug,  or  glass,  nor  for  the  ritual 
that  surrounds  the  drinking.  They  seek  an  escape  from  them- 
selves and  their  responsibilities,  from  their  inadequacies  and 
idleness  of  mind  or  body,  and  in  sheepish  imitation  of  an  ex- 
ploited social  habit.  Henderson's  affection  for  the  beer-tavern, 
in  preference  to  the  whiskey-bar  or  cocktail  party,  promises 
no  reduction  in  motor  accidents,  or  lessening  of  the  parade  of 
alcoholic  psychoses  to  our  hospitals  for  mental  disease. 

Those  who  like  their  beer,  will  surely  like  it  more  after  they 
have  read  the  New  Deal  In  Liquor.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
Columbia  University,  New  York 

A  Survey  of  Settlements 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THEIR  ACTIVITIES. 
POLICIES,  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  by  Albert  J.  Kennedy  and  Kath- 
ryn  Farra  and  Associates.  Published  for  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City  by  Columbia  University  Press.  599  fp.  Price  J5  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THIS  survey  of  the  manifold  activities  of  the  settlement 
houses  of  New  York  City  includes  a  series  of  separate 
studies  some  of  which  have  already  been  printed.  They  review 
in  great  detail  work  among  boys,  girls  and  adult  women;  ath- 
letics; cultural  efforts  in  the  visual  arts  and  music;  educational 
activities,  pre-school  work  and  work  among  the  foreign  horn ; 
personal  service  and  health  work;  and  the  general  organization 
and  administration  of  settlement  houses.  Included  are  special 
chapters  on  in-town  summer  programs  and  settlement  publi- 
cations. 

The  studies  were  made  toward  the  beginning  of  the  depres- 
sion. The  heavy  budgetary  cuts  of  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
the  extensive  aid  in  maintaining  activities  received  from  the 
Works  Division  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  are 
not  reviewed. 

There  is  no  general  summary  of  what  the  settlements  have 
accomplished  and  the  place  they  hold  in  the  community,  though 
the  reader  can  glean  this  from  the  mass  of  details  presented. 
There  is  no  study  of  settlement  tendencies;  of  the  trend  toward 
greater  democracy  and  neighborhood  responsibility;  of  the  varied 
points  of  view  of  settlement  executives;  or  of  the  need  of  dis- 
tricting the  entire  city  and  developing  new  centers.  Nor  are 
the  less  tangible  civic  services  of  the  settlement  discussed — i 
this  being  left  for  another  volume  which  Mr.  Kennedy  is  now 
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Partial  Contents 

An  Intimate  Book  About  Women 
—New  Morals  For  Old— The 
"Dangerous"  Age  —  Chastity 
vs.  Promiscuity— Sex  ...  or 
"nerves"?— Sex  vs.  Salntli- 
ness — To  love  or  not  to  love? 
— Your  body:  Asset  or  Lia- 
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This  intimate  book  speaks  frankly  and 
courageously  about  the  physical,  moral  and 
spiritual  problems  that  confront  the  mature 
woman  today.  It  reveals  startling  truths 
about  "hushed"  subjects  that  are  of  vital 
importance  to  a  woman's  health  and  happi- 
ness. It  teaches  women  the  art  of  staying 
young  .  .  .  the  science  of  acquiring  beauty 
of  body,  as  well  as  freedom  of  spirit.  Dr. 
Wolfe  brings  the  good  news  that  the  years 
of  maturity  are  a  woman's  best  years. 

In  these  pages  a  distinguished  physician 
and  psychiatrist  offers  the  fruit  of  his  wide 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  troubles 
and  women's  illnesses.  He  gives  actual  case 
histories  of  over  100  women  who  have  been 
his  patients  and  have  been  helped  to  poise 
and  loveliness. 

ELSIE  ROBINSON,  famous  author  and 
columnist  says:  "/  know  no  other  book  so 
desperately  needed  by  women — or  their 
worried  husbands.  It  says  things  which  have 
needed  to  be  said  for  thousands  of  years." 

268    PAGES 

A    large,    handsome    format.    Only    $2.25.      At    all 
bookstores,    or   sent   for   five   days'   examination. 
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preparing.  The  present  studies  prove  beyond  question  the 
great  influence  of  the  settlements  in  New  York  City,  their 
adaptability  to  changing  conditions  and  the  imperative  need 
that  they  be  given  greater  support  than  ever  when  proper  dis- 
position of  leisure  time  is  of  such  vital  concern  and  when  direct 
knowledge  of  community  needs  and  social  vision  are  required 
to  shape  our  civic  activities.  STANLEY  M.  ISAACS 

New    York    City 

Goals  of  Education 

REDIRECTING  EDUCATION,  edited  by  Rrrford  G.  Tugwell  and  Leon 
H.  Keyserling.  Columbia  University  Press.  In  two  volumes.  Volume  I,  The 
United  States,  273  pp.  Volume  11,  Europe  and  Canada,  285  pp.  Price  (3 
per  volume  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  authors  of  the  essays  in  Volume  I  believe  that  Amer- 
ican college  education  is  a  reflection  of  a  bankrupt  laissez- 
faire  philosophy.  They  would  redirect  education  toward  the 
objective  of  a  planned  society,  which  implies  a  concentration  on 
the  problems  that  face  the  world  today.  Mr.  Keyserling  argues 
that:  "It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  American 
youth  is  considering  how  society  may  outlaw  war  or  whether 
attention  focuses  upon  how  Fabius  outwitted  Hannibal." 

This  means,  of  course,  that  educators  and  the  educated  are 
to  concern  themselves  with  controversial  questions  in  no  un- 
certain manner.  It  means  that  students  are  to  be  exposed  to 
such  beliefs  as  Professor  Tugwell  puts  forth  in  his  contribu- 
tion, Social  Objectives  in  Education: 

Ours  is  a  society  struggling  to  become  cooperative.  All  the 
technical  forces  tend  to  produce  a  collectivistic  society;  all  the 
thwarted  motives  of  men  cry  aloud  for  it.  But  the  way  is  blocked 
by  the  ideologies  of  the  past  buttressed  by  those  who  have  grown 
strong  in  its  favors. 

Does  this  mean  that  educators  are  to  indoctrinate?  The 
unanimous  answer  of  the  five  professors  contributing  to  the 
volumes  is  "No."  Tugwell  examines  Counts'  argument  for 
indoctrination  and  finds  himself  opposed  to  it.  Keyserling 
writes,  "The  educator  must  not  seek  to  inculcate  any  particular 
dogma  or  panacea,  for  freedom  of  mind  is  the  greatest  gift  of 
the  school  to  society." 

But  in  one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  book,  Charles  W.  Cole 
writes  of  history  that: 

It  cannot  without  a  perversion  of  its  function  undertake  conscious 
propaganda  for  or  against  any  portion  of  the  status  quo.  But  it 
can  give,  it  must  give,  an  understanding  of  the  present.  No  propa- 
ganda could  be  as  effective  as  a  clear  understanding.  If  the  stu- 
dent is  once  brought  to  see  the  gaps,  the  lacunae,  the  malforma^ 
tions,  the  maladjustments,  the  injustices  of  society  as  it  is,  he 
will  have  the  incentive  to  help  in  the  building  of  the  future. 

In  Volume  II,  the  social  objectives  of  education  in  Germany, 
England,  France,  the  USSR,  Italy,  Denmark  and  Canada  are 
examined.  Both  books  are  valuable  additions  to  the  literature 
of  pedagogy  and  sociology.  LEO  HUBERMAN 

New  York  City 


Pilgrim's  Progress 


THE  CONSUMER  SEEKS  A  WAY,  by  Clark  Foreman  and  Michael  Ross. 
W.  W.  Norton.  2S3  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey 

JOHN  LITTLEMAN,  a  jobless  white-collar  worker,  tried 
to  understand  the  predicament  in  which  he  found  himself 
and  to  discover  a  way  out.  We  go  with  him  from  authority 
to  authority  as  he  seeks  an  answer,  but  finds  that  each  solu- 
tion somehow  fails  to  take  him  into  account.  The  economist 
assures  him  that  economic  laws  cannot  be  judged  by  their  effects 
on  particular  individuals.  The  Communist  insists  that  revolu- 
tion is  necessary  but  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  The  business 
man  praises  NRA  for  helping  industry  hold  up  prices.  Pres- 
ently Littleman  begins  to  wonder  about  people's  interests  as 
consumers.  When  he  consults  a  politician  he  is  reminded  that 
legislators  are  under  pressure  from  special-interest  lobbies  and 
that  consumer  pressure  has  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  He  looks  into  the  possibility  of  consumer  organization, 


and  discovers  the  County  Consumers'  Councils,  set  up  as  quasi- 
public  bodies  under  the  Consumers'  Division  of  the  National 
Emergency  Council.  He  finds  other  organizations,  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  in  a  position  to  express  the  in--. 
terest  of  consumers  as  a  group.  By  the  end  of  the  book,  Littlr- 
man  is  urging  that  "the  measures  which  together  are  known 
as  the  New  Deal  may  be  understood  and  accepted  if  they  are 
seen  as  part  of  this  transition  to  more  consumer-control  of  our 
resources  and  productive  activities." 

In  a  vigorous,  conversational  book,  the  authors  bring  to- 
gether ideas  current  today.  Those  who  read  the  book  can 
hardly  fail  to  feel  the  challenge  in  the  climax  of  Littleman's 
stump  speech:  "It  has  only  been  through  our  insistent  and  co- 
operative efforts  that  we  have  accomplished  what  we  have  in 
the  past  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  shape 
the  future  as  we  desire  it."  CAROLINE  F.  WARE 

Consumers'  Division 
National  Emergency   Council,  Washington 

The  "Y"  in  the  Front  Line 

LIFE   ON   THE   NEGRO    FRONTIER,  by  George   R.   Arthur.   Association 
Press.  2S9  pp.  Price  (2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MR.  ARTHUR,  a  veteran  leader  in  the  work  of  the  Negro 
branch  of  the  Chicago  YMCA,  interprets  that  institution 
as  a  firing-line  post  and  first-aid  station  on  the  advancing 
frontier  of  Negro  life  as  it  invades  the  urban  and  industrial 
centers.  This  enables  him  to  invest  with  some  romance  and 
significance  the  welfare  work  of  the  twenty-five  separate  colored 
YMCA's  and  thus  make  this  historical  account  of  their  growth, 
their  expansion  under  the  generous  patronage  of  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  and  this  survey  of  their  present  problems  something 
more  than  a  mere  manual  for  "Y"  workers  and  those  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  organization  on  the  race  problem. 
Harvard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Book  Shelf 

CRIMINOLOGY    AND    PENOLOGY,    by    John    Gillin.    Apflcton-Ctntiny. 
632  pp.  Price,  $4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Second  edition,  completely  revised,  of  this  well  known  treatise. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  INDEX  1874-1933.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  236  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CUMULATIVE  author  and  subject  indexing  of  all  material 
treated  in  Conference  Proceedings  from  1874  through  1933, 
including  listing  of  all  National  Conferences  with  their  presi- 
dents. Affords  quick  access  to  all  related  material  on  a  given 
subject. 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS,  compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnsen.   The  H.   W.   Wilson 
Co.   295  pp.   Price  90   cents  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

A  VALUABLE  and  timely  addition  to  this  publisher's  series,  The 
Reference  Shelf,  supplementing  and  bringing  up  to  date  earlier 
compilations  on  the  subject.  Contains  a  brief,  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  and  much  discussion  material,  all  classified  as 
general,  affirmative  or  negative. 


the 
"ore- 


RECENT  SOCIAL  TRENDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  Report  of 
President's    Research    Committee   on    Recent    Social    Trends.    With    a    f< 
word   by    Herbert    C.    Hoover.    IVhittlesey   House,   McGraw   Hill.    1568   pp. 
Price   $6   postpaid  of    The   Survey. 

A  ONE-VOLUME  edition,  printed  from  the  original  plates  and 
with  the  original  graphs  and  figures,  now  brings  in  more  ac- 
cessible form  the  invaluable  report  to  which  Survey  readers 
were  introduced  through  a  special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  in 
January  1933.  Boxing  the  compass  of  social  change  between 
1900  and  our  1929-30  heyday,  this  treasury  of  fact,  perhaps 
the  most  complete  ever  gathered  for  any  people  at  any  one 
time,  must  remain  a  permanent  reference  work  of  the  first 
order. 
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GOSSIP 


of  People 
and  Things 


Honorary  Degrees 

AMONG  the  illustrious  lists  of  this  year's 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  two 
names  had  a  very  special  significance  for  The 
Survey.  One  was  that  of  Jane  Addams,  to 
whom  Mount  Holyoke  awarded  posthumously 
a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  which  Miss  Ad- 
dams  had  planned  to  receive  in  person.  The 
second  is  none  other  than  our  own  John 
Palmer  Gavit,  dubbed  by  Dartmouth  a  Doc- 
tor of  Humane  Letters.  "I  have  written  oodles 
of  letters,"  JPG  confided  to  the  staff  in  one 
of  them,  "but  it  never  has  occurred  to  me  to 
think  of  them  as  humane."  Letters  or  not 
(JPG's  are  the  kind  that  bring  the  whole 
staff  running  to  listen)  Dartmouth  showed  a 
stroke  of  genius  in  employing  that  title  for  its 
recipient's  particular  gifts  of  wit  and  wisdom. 
We  might  wish  that  the  formal  citation  had 
dilated  on  the  wit  that  makes  JPG  the  prince 
of  companions  but  we  can  only  second  its 
definition  of  the  wisdom:  "In  the  keenness  of 
your  observation,  in  the  positiveness  of  your 
judgments,  in  the  breadth  of  your  sympathies, 
and  in  the  quality  of  your  accomplishments, 
you  give  demonstration,  as  is  occasionally 
done,  that  he  who  has  the  purpose  and  the 
stamina  over  the  rocky  road  of  self-discipline 
and  of  self-development  possesses  himself  of 
the  equivalent  of  the  best  afforded  by  formal 
process  of  higher  learning.  ...  To  all  hy- 
pocrisy and  sham  you  are  a  bitter  foe;  of  all 
arrogance  and  self  righteousness  you  are  a 
revealing  critic;  but  to  the  downtrodden,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  defenseless  you  are  a  friend 
beyond  compare.  For  the  attitudes  you  have 
taken,  for  the  deeds  you  have  done,  but  most 
of  all  for  the  spirit  which  is  within  you,  I 
confer  upon  you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Humane  Letters." 

Among  other  laurel-bearers  whom  we  count 
especially  as  our  friends  were  Josephine 
Roche,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Martha  M.  Berry,  founder  and  president  of 
the  Berry  Schools,  who  received  respectively 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Public  Service  at  Oglethorpe 
University;  Zona  Gale,  Doctor  of  Letters,  at 
Wooster  College;  Secretary  Wallace,  Doctor 
of  Laws  at  Columbia  and  at  Harvard,  which 
also  awarded  that  title  to  William  Allen  White; 
Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
the  New  Jersey  College  for  Women;  and  Mrs. 
Rebekah  Kohut,  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Letters, 
at  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 

WE  take  particular  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  Michael  M.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  di- 
rector for  medical  services  of  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Fund,  has  received  the  Squires  Prize 
from  Columbia  University,  given  every  fifth 
year  to  a  graduate  of  the  University  for 
original  investigation  of  a  sociological  nature 
carried  on  during  the  preceding  five  years,  in 
this  case  for  the  contribution  represented  by 
Dr.  Davis'  book,  Paying  Your  Sickness  Bills, 
and  other  published  papers  on  social  insur- 
ance in  the  field  of  health.  Back  in  1927 
Michael  Davis  broke  ground  in  the  field  of 
medical  economics  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
Survey  Graphic  which  represented,  so  far  as 


we  know,  the  first  extended  factual  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  by  a  general  magazine. 
Readers  who  have  followed  his  illuminating 
discussions  in  our  pages  in  succeeding  years 
will  join  in  applauding  his  alma  mater's  per- 
spicacity. 

ATLANTA  will  be  an  appropriate  hostess  to 
this  year's  American  Prison  Congress,  Octo- 
ber 27-31. 

THE  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
cation  has  a  new  president,  Charles  A.  Beard, 
and  three  new  vice-presidents,  Remsen  D. 
Bird,  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon  and  John  W. 
Studebaker.  Lucy  W.  Adams,  Frank  M.  De- 
batin  and  Charles.  E.  Rush  are  newcomers 
to  the  Association's  executive  board,  and  Beu- 
lah  Amidon,  associate  editor  of  The  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Council. 

DR.  RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR,  president  of  Leland 
Stanford  University  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Research  Council,  suc- 
ceeding Mrs.  August  Belmont. 

AFTER  his  indispensable  association  with  the 
entire  life  and  growth  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lind- 
say, chairman,  has  resigned  his  active  con- 
nection to  become  chairman  emeritus.  Homer 
Folks,  vice-chairman  since  the  Committee's 
organization,  becomes  the  new  chairman. 

THE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
moved  into  its  new  three-story  building  at 
IS  West  16  Street,  New  York. 

AN  important  bibliography,  Employment 
Practices  in  Social  Work,  has  been  issued  as 
Number  131,  bimonthly  bulletins  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

Blue  Ribbon  Publicity 

THE  Social  Work  Publicity  Council  has 
handed  its  annual  blue  ribbons  for  top 
performance  in  1934's  social  work  publicity 
to:  the  Children's  Service  Association,  Mil- 
waukee, for  its  annual  meeting  program;  the 
Division  of  Public  Health  Education,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  for  its 
radio  broadcast  series,  Health  Hunters;  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  for  its 
Youth  Today  Conference;  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements  for  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  founding  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall;  Viola  Paradise,  for  her  radio  drama- 
logue,  Not  by  Bread  Alone;  the  Missouri 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work  for  its  series 
of  news  releases,  Building  a  Better  State; 
FERA  of  North  Dakota  for  its  year's  news 
releases;  the  Maternity  Center  Association  of 
New  York  for  its  1934  Mother's  Day  cam- 
paign; Fortune  Magazine  for  its  article,  Ner- 
vous Breakdown;  and  The  Dallas  Journal, 
Dallas,  Texas,  for  its  series  of  feature  articles 
urging  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  for 
community  activities. 

PENNSYLVANIA  social  workers  are  not  alone 
in  their  regret  that  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  has  lost  the  services  of  Helen  Glenn 


Tyson,  for  several  years  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  community  work.  Mrs.  Tyson 
has  returned  to  her  home  in  Pittsburgh  where 
her  husband,  Francis  D.  Tyson,  is  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

CHICAGO  Theological  Seminary,  at  its  recent 
Commencement  exercises,  honored  the  late 
James  Mullenbach,  nationally  known  church- 
man and  friend  of  labor.  An  interpretation 
of  his  career  was  given  through  tributes  from 
his  daughter,  Jane  Mullenbach  Moore,  Sidney 
Hillman  and  Raymond  Robins.  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  of  the  department  of  economics, 
Chicago  University,  will  occupy  the  post  for- 
merly held  by  Dr.  Mullenbach  as  Lecturer  in 
Social  Ethics  at  the  Seminary. 

FORMERLY  director  of  relief  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
Bess  Williams  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Children's  Aid  Society  as  supervisor 
in  the  department  caring  for  children  in  their 
own  homes. 

New  State  Leaders 

THE  California  Conference  of  Social 
Work  hag  chosen  as  new  officers:  presi- 
dent, Joseph  Scott,  Los  Angeles;  vice-presi- 
dent, Runo  E.  Arne,  Berkeley;  regional  vice- 
presidents,  George  Hjelte,  Los  Angeles,  Mrs. 
Robert  Millikan,  Pasadena,  CoL.  R.  E. 
Mittelstadt,  Sacramento,  Harry  J.  Saper, 
Oakland. 

Officers  chosen  by  the  1935  Virginia  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  include:  president, 
William  H.  Schwa  rtzschild;  vice-presidents, 
Belle  Boone  Beard,  B.  B.  Bagby,  Sue  Slaugh- 
ter; secretary-treasurer,  Frank  D.  Preston. 

The  Georgia  Conference  on  Social  Work 
has  elected:  president,  Thomas  B.  Minims, 
Atlanta;  vice-presidents,  Edward  M.  Kahn, 
and  Frank  Miller,  Atlanta,  and  Nelson  M. 
Shipp,  Columbus;  treasurer,  Boyce  Edens, 
Atlanta. 

THE  job  of  assisting  Edward  Corsi,  director 
of  the  Home  Relief  Division,  New  York  City 
ERB,  is  Charlotte  Carr's  latest.  Miss  Carr  was 
secretary  of  labor  for  Pennsylvania  under 
Governor  Pinchot  and  later  served  on  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Relief  for  New  York  State. 

THE  Third  European  Mental  Hygiene  Con- 
ference is  slated  for  July  20-21,  at  the  Central 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  1,  rue  Joseph  Stal- 
laert  a  Ixelles,  Brussels. 

RAYMOND  C.  FULLER,  contributor  of  material 
on  child  labor  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
which  he  formerly  served  as  a  staff  member. 

FROM  Touro  Infirmary,  New  Orleans,  where 
she  was  superintendent  of  nurses,  Janet  Feni- 
more  Korngold  has  gone  to  a  similar  position 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago. 

THE  1935  edition  of  the  Municipal  Year 
Book  has  been  issued  with  its  annual  array 
of  information  on  activities  and  statistics  of 
American  cities.  Price  £4  postpaid,  direct 
from  the  International  City  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, 850  East  58  Street,  Chicago. 

THE  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation will  add  to  its  headquarters  staff  in 
Philadelphia,  Charles  C.  McCracken  as  edu- 
cational counselor.  Mr.  McCracken,  who  has 
been  president  of  Connecticut  State  College 
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112   EAST   19th  ST. 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Boys'  and  Men's  Club  and  Group  Supervisor  for 
large  settlement  in  Jewish  Neighborhood  not 
in  New  York  City.  7297  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED     SOCIAL    WORKER— YOUNG 

woman,  Master's  Degree,  seven  years'  ex- 
perience with  nationality  groups  both  as 
Executive  of  a  Community  Center  and  Ac- 
tivities Director  in  an  International  Institute, 
desires  position.  Available — September  16th 
7308  SUBVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER  —  Young 
man,  college  graduate,  social  work  training, 
five  years  Jewish  Centre  experience,  camp- 
ing director,  supervisor  of  activities  in  home 
for  boys,  desires  connection  beginning  Sep- 
tember in  Jewish  Centre,  Settlement, 
Orphanage  or  other  social  agency.  7289 
SURVEY 

PSYCHOLOGIST,  M.A.,  now  employed.  Insti- 
tutional and  clinic  experience.  Excellent 
references.  Psychiatric  social  work.  7304 
SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
persona]  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 
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Classified  A  dver  Using 

Display   21e  per  line 

Non-display 5e   per  word 

Minimum    Charge SI. 00   per   Insertion 

Discounts 5%  on  three  Insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER  . 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH:     We  assist  in 

special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  V. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S  GUIDE 

ENGRAVING 
THE  HUGHES  ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

Photo  Engraving  Specialists,  140  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Plates  that  print.  Ask  the  Survey 
about  us.  Platemakeri  for  Survey  Midmonthly 
and  Survey  Graphic. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streeti 
New  York 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates :  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better' 
merit  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  (3.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker,  3401  8th  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


Agency; 
130    East   22nd   Street 


New   York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Servict  Agency 

11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


Do  You  Need 


Teachers 

Tutora 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare 

Workers 

Recreation  Workers 
Boys'  Club  Workers 
Girls'  Club  Workers 
Social  Case  Workers 
Office  Executive! 


Case  Workers 
Psychiatric  Workers 
Relief  Workers 
Publicity  Counselors 
Institution 

Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Nurses 
Physicians 

An  ad  in  the  SURVEY'S  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
5c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.00 
an  insertion. 
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since  1930,  will  maintain  contacts  with  the 
fifty-three  Presbyterian  colleges  and  give  assist- 
ance in  administration  and  curriculum. 

OFFICIALLY  designated  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  attend  the  Eleventh  International 
Penal  and  Penitentiary  Congress  in  Berlin. 
August  18-24,  are:  Sanford  Bates,  chairman, 
and  James  V.  Bennett,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Edward  R.  Cass,  Charles  L.  Chute,  Ruth  E. 
Collins,  Alfred  Hopkins,  Major  Agnes  McKer- 
nan,  E.  Stagg  VVhitin,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Christian. 
Dr.  R.  F.  C.  Kieb,  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  and  Dr. 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  Jr.,  New  York;  Stanley  P. 
Ashe,  Fannie  Saxe  Long,  William  Frank 
Penn  and  Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  Pennsyl- 
vania; William  J.  Ellis,  New  Jersey;  Elizabeth 
Munger  and  George  C.  Erskine,  Connecticut; 
Dr.  Mary  B.  Harris,  West  Virginia;  Mrs.  J. 
E.  King,  Texas;  and  Mrs.  Blanche  La  Du, 
Minnesota. 

THE  Rev.  Matthew  Louis  Fortier,  S.J.,  until 
last  year  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Service 
of  Fordham  University,  died  recently. 

THE  1935  Congress  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Sep- 
tember 30-October  4. 

COMMUNITY  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  has 
announced  a  busy  program  of  coming  meet- 
ings: Great  Lakes  Institute,  July  22-27,  Col- 
lege Camp,  Wisconsin;  Blue  Ridge  Institute. 
July  22-27,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.;  and  the  1935 


Washington  Conference  to  launch  the  year's 
"mobilization  for  human  needs,"  opening  Sep- 
tember 27. 

FOR  the  national  Jaonboree,  August  21-30,  an 
anticipated  35,000  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
will  be  housed  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  adjacent  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  specially  constructed 
tent  community  with  its  own  newspaper, 
water,  communication  and  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

THREE  new  executive  secretaries  in  state 
nurses'  associations  this  spring  are  Myrtle 
Applegate,  Kentucky;  May  M.  Maloney,  West 
Virginia  and  Clare  Casey  for  District  Thir- 
teen, New  York  State. 

THE  advisory  council  in  nursing  and  medi- 
cine for  the  New  Russell  Sage  College  School 
of  Nursing  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  state  health  commis- 
sioner. 

THE  new  superintendent  of  nurses,  US  Public 
Health  Service,  is  Katharine  Semmes  Read, 
who  lias  been  with  the  Service  since  1919. 
Miss  Read  fills  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
death,  last  March,  of  Lucy  Minnigerode. 

THE  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has 
appointed  as  director,  Marion  M.  Miller, 
formerly  with  the  Child  Study  Association 
of  America,  and  as  assistant  director  Cecelia 
Razovsky,  lately  assigned  from  the  Council's 
own  staff  to  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 


mittee for  Aid  to  Refugees  and  Emigrants 
Coming  from  Germany. 

JOHN  B.  DAWSON,  secretary  of  the  New  Haven 
Community  Chest,  has  resigned  to  enter  busi- 
ness in  New  Haven.  Homer  Borst,  formerly 
of  the  staff  of  the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
director  of  the  Transient  Division  of  New 
York  TERA,  will  succeed  him. 

NOTE  by  an  emergency  relief  worker:  "M — 
in  office  regarding  water  bill.  Claims  he  gets 
very  lonesome  living  alone.  Worker  will  call." 
FRESH  from  the  front  lines  in  Louisiana, 
where  he  was  until  recently  state  relief  ad- 
ministrator, Harry  J.  Early  now  becomes 
FERA  field  representative  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  succeeding  Col.  E.  0. 
Braught,  resigned. 

Boners 

A  CIVIL  service  examination  for  proba- 
tion officers  produced  some  startling  an- 
swers, from  which  Mental  Hygiene  News,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
quotes: 

Moron:  species  of  immorality  difficult  to 
define  with  words  or  eradicate  when  found. 

Kleptomaniac:  one  who  steals  while  walk- 
ing in  his  sleep. 

Mental  hygiene:  a  child  afflicted  with  men- 
tal hygiene  is  one  whose  brain  is  not  normal 
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SO  THEY  SAY 


An  asylum  for  the  sane  would  be  empty  in  America. — George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

I  found  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  enjoying 
the  depression. — Gertrude  Stein,  Paris. 

I  suppose  that  the  last  of  the  dinosaurs  to  survive  thought 
that  it  was  muddling  through  quite  nicely. — H.  G.  Wells. 

For  opinions  many  men  are  willing  to  fight  and  die;  for 
knowledge  only  a  few. — Charles  A.  Beard,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Wars  may  be  declared  for  economic  reasons  but  they  are 
fought  by  volunteers  for  sentimental  reasons. — A.  A.  Milne, 
London. 

One  thing  you  got  to  say  for  an  administration  that  tries  out 
a  lot  of  plans — some  of  'em  are  apt  to  be  pretty  good. — Will 
Rogers. 

After  listening  to  commencement  addresses  I  sometimes  ques- 
tion the  value  of  education. — Governor  fames  M.  Curley,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  processes  of  democratic  government,  if  they  are  to  be 
lasting,  must  be  processes  of  sound  education. — Felix  Frank- 
furter, Harvard  Law  School. 

We  have  to  deal  with  big  shot  prisoners  who  will  pay  $1000 
at  any  time  just  to  have  a  guard  look  the  other  way.- — Sanford 
Bates,  director,  US  Prison  Bureau. 

There  is  not  one  thing  in  the  present  outlook  to  indicate  that 
the  market  for  private  yachts  is  going  to  be  depressed. — Prof. 
Neil  C.  Carothers,  Lehigh  University. 

It  takes  a  very  long  while  to  develop  efficient  administration 
in  a  public  department;  it  takes  a  very  short  while  to  wreck  it. 
— /.  Prentice  Murphy,  Children's  Bureau,  Philadelphia. 

If  I  were  made  dictator  I  think  I  should  employ  the  short 
interval  between  my  appointment  and  my  assassination  in  over- 
hauling the  criminal  law. — Dean  Inge,  London. 

In  conclusion  Stryker  takes  a  direct  slap  at  Commissioner 
Hodson  whom  he  calls  a  social  welfare  worker. — N.  Y.  Daily 
News  reporting  the  Aldermanic  investigation  of  relief. 

Our  history  has  been  marked  by  a  blind  opposition  to  the 
entrance  of  government  into  the  economic  life  of  the  people. — 
Maurice  Taylor,  Jewish  Family  Weljare  Association,  Boston. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  the  Harlem  riots  were  not  race  riots, 
were  not  Communist  inspired  riots — the  Harlem  riots  were  slum 
rj0tSi — Langdon  H''.  Post,  tenement  house  commissioner,  New 
York. 

We  are  apt  to  magnify  the  good  we  can  do  for  children  out- 
side of  their  homes  and  to  minimize  the  good  parents  can  do 
for  them. — Rev.  Bryan  /.  McEntegart,  Catholic  Charities,  New 
York. 

It  is  not  enough  that  any  worker  in  this  land  of  plenty  should 
derive  from  a  life  of  toil  only  the  bare  privilege  of  staying  alive 
in  order  to  continue  to  toil. — Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  people  who  "tremble  to 
think"  are  nearly  always  wrong.  I  doubt  whether  they  tremble 
and  I  am  sure  they  never  think. — Prof.  Robert  Lynd,  Columbia 
University. 

Large  scale  planning  tends  to  run  to  statistics,  a  dangerous 
narcotic  that  will  corrode  the  higher  brain  cells  of  all  but  the 
toughest  minds. — David  Cushman  Coyle  in  The  Virginia  Quar- 
terly Review. 

In  his  masterly  way  Senator  Borah  points  out  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  prevent  the  government  from  promoting  the 
general  welfare.  It  only  insists  that  the  thing  be  done  in  the 
hardest  possible  way. — Howard  Brubaker  in  The  New  Yorker. 

We  must  get  rid  of  our  social-worker,  public-spirited-citizen 
attitude  toward  housing  if  we  are  to  achieve  proper  housing  for 
workers  as  something  rightfully  theirs,  not  as  a  beneficent  be- 
stowal by  government  or  by  philanthropic  foundations. — Cathe- 
rine Bauer,  director,  National  Labor  Housing  Conference. 
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Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.   Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Work  Must  Be  Found  for  Abie-Bodied  But  Destitute  Workers 

— President  Roosevelt. 
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How  the  Wheels  Are  Turning 

By  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


THERE   is   no   longer   any   doubt   that   the   next   few 
months  will  see  a  substantial  liquidation  of  direct  relief. 
The  process  is  already  well  under  way,  with  final  ter- 
mination of  federal  aid  to  the  states  scheduled  for  November. 
After  that,  Uncle  Sam's  major  contribution  to  the  relief  of 
unemployment  will  be  in  the  form  of  jobs.  The  works  pro- 
gram is  advancing  on  all  fronts. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  not  building  just  another  CWA,  to  run  for  a  few 
hectic  months  before  exploding  in  a  chaos  of  relief  debris. 
Indications  are  many  that  a  large-scale  federal  works  pro- 
gram will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  Federal  budget 
makers,  meeting  in  July,  let  it  be  known  that  when  the  pres- 
ent $4  billion  works  fund  is  gone,  another  appropriation  of 
nearly  the  same  size  will  be  sought  if  recovery  has  not  arrived 
by  that  time.  An  examination  of  the  way  in  which  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  is  being  set  up  furnishes  additional 
evidence  that  the  government  is  going  into  this  venture  with 
more  than  casual  determination  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
direct  relief  business. 

Will  the  FERA  go  out  of  existence  in  November?  Wash- 
ington has  been  saying  "yes"  but  state  and  local  relief  workers 
have  wondered  how  this  could  possibly  happen.  Few  of  the 
states  have  prepared  themselves,  financially  or  adminis- 
tratively, to  take  over  the  residual  load  that  will  remain  after 
the  rolls  have  been  reduced  through  the  transfer  to  work  of 
three  and  a  half  million  relief  families.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  New  Deal  America  will  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  this 
residual  group.  The  social  security  "safeguards  against  the 
unavoidable  hazards  of  life"  will  not  be  ready  to  fend  for 
these  unfortunates,  nor  would  they  afford  complete  protec- 
tion even  if  they  were  ready.  Local  poor  relief,  old-style,  is 


a  flimsy  net  for  catching  the  "unemployables"  and  the  many 
"employables"  who  will  not  get  public  work  jobs.  Has  the 
Roosevelt  administration  shut  its  eyes  to  these  facts? 

So  far  it  has  seemed  to  do  so.  Yet  a  last-minute  develop- 
ment has  occurred  which  offers  hope  that  the  liquidation  pol- 
icy will  not  be  followed  to  its  bitter  end.  This  development 
is  the  addition  to  the  WPA  setup  of  social  workers  at  the 
point  of  intake. 

The  significance  of  this  belated  change  in  administrative 
structure  lies  in  its  implied  admission  that  WPA,  and 
through  it  FERA  and  the  Administration,  will  be  interested 
after  all  in  knowing  what  happens  to  the  residual  group.  The 
new  division,  to  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Intake  and  Cer- 
tification, is  to  establish  liaison  with  state  and  local  ERAs 
and  the  US  Employment  Service,  for  "the  effecting  of  adjust- 
ments in  the  transfer  from  relief  to  work."  These  adjustments 
may  be  individual  or  collective;  they  will  raise  issues  as  well 
as  settle  them.  Smith,  lucky  fellow,  will  be  passed  through 
the  pearly  gates  to  the  paradise  of  a  works  job ;  but  Jones, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  will  be  barred.  What  is  to  become 
of  all  the  Joneses?  WPA,  having  equipped  itself  with  a  set 
of  sensitive  social-work  nerves,  will  have  to  take  account  of 
that  question.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  rule  that  "according 
to  the  formula,  the  Joneses  must  seek  local  relief,"  if  these 
nerve  centers  report  that  no  local  relief  is  available.  Somehow 
or  other,  it  will  have  to  be  made  available,  and  if  that  means 
federal  participation  in  the  development — or  even  continued 
supplementation — of  local  resources,  who  will  say  that  this 
might  have  been  avoided  ?  And  if  FERA  is  continued,  under 
whatever  name,  for  the  provision  of  this  leadership  and  co- 
operative service  to  the  states,  who  will  deny  the  necessity? 

The  FERA  officials  have  consistently  stuck  to  the  formula 
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Eligibility  for  Employment 

DERSONS  eligible  ...  are  those  registered  with  offices 
•*•  designated  by  the  US  Employment  Service  and  who 
have  been  certified  by  the  ERA  as  having  received  relief 
from  public  funds  during  May,  19.35,  and  whose  certifica- 
tions have  not  been  cancelled  by  the  ERA.  This  group 
may  be  augmented  .  .  .  with  persons  certified  by  the  ERA 
as  accepted  for  relief  subsequent  to  May  1935.  .  .  . 

No  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  and  no  one  whose 
age  or  physical  condition  makes  his  employment  dangerous 
to  his  health  or  safety  or  to  the  health  or  safety  of  others 
may  be  employed.  This  shall  not  be  construed  to  operate 
against  physically  handicapped  persons  .  .  .  when  they  may 
be  safely  assigned  to  work  which  they  can  ably  perform. 

No  person  currently  serving  sentence  to  a  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institution  shall  be  employed  on  any  work 
project.  This  does  not  include  persons  on  parole  or  pro- 
bation. Not  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  group 
drawn  from  relief  rolls  may  be  employed  simultaneously, 
except  by  specific  authorization  of  WPA.  However,  the 
enrollment  of  a  member  of  a  family  in  the  CCC  does  not 
preclude  employment  of  some  other  member.  .  .  .  Section  1, 
Works  Progress  Administration  Bulletin  No.  7. 


laid  down  by  the  President  last  January,  and  have  refused 
to  speculate  concerning  the  probabilities  of  its  being  changed 
as  need  arose.  They  are  still  adamant  in  their  position  that 
when  WPA  comes  in,  FERA  goes  out;  but  now  one  feels 
that  in  setting  up  the  Division  of  Intake  and  Certification 
they  have  at  least  put  a  foot  in  the  doorway,  whether  that 
was  their  avowed  intent  or  not. 

TV/TE  AN  WHILE  WPA  is  taking  shape  as  the  agency  which 
*•  will  prosecute  and  expedite  works  projects.  It  heads  up 
in  Harry  Hopkins'  office  at  Washington  and  will  function 
through  a  network  of  nearly  four  hundred  state  and  district 
offices.  Its  responsibilities  will  be  twofold ;  first,  to  coordinate 
the  entire  program  with  respect  to  "the  provision  of  continu- 
ous employment,  the  selection  of  persons  for  employment, 
wage  problems,  the  handling  of  investigations,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  progress  reports  .  .  .  and  so  on ;"  and  sec- 
ond, to  carry  on  itself  "small  useful  projects  designed  to 
assure  a  maximum  of  employment  in  all  localities."  In  the 
latter  role,  it  will  frequently  work  through  local  agencies  of 
government  which  will  act  as  project  sponsors. 

But  many  of  the  larger  expenditures  from  the  $4  billion 
fund  will  be  only  indirectly  under  WPA  control.  Among 
these  are  the  program  of  highway  construction  and  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossings,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  river  and  harbor  work,  by  the  Army ;  recla- 
mation, by  the  Interior;  erection  of  public  buildings  by  the 
Treasury;  rural  electrification  and  rural  resettlement,  by  the 
two  new  administrations  set  up  for  those  purposes;  and  the 
CCC  program.  All  of  these  will  be  "coordinated"  by  WPA 
and  will  be  subject  to  its  general  rules  and  supervision,  but 
will  otherwise  operate  independently. 

To  the  reader  of  these  pages  the  most  important  of  the 
many  regulations  so  far  issued  are  those  governing  the  trans- 
fer of  workers  from  the  relief  rolls  to  public  works  payrolls. 
Persons  eligible  for  employment  are  those  registered  with 
employment  offices  designated  by  the  US  Employment  Ser- 


vices "who  have  been  certified  by  the  ERAs  as  having  re- 
ceived emergency  relief  from  public  funds  during  May,"  if 
not  since  removed  from  the  active  list.  This  group  may  be 
augmented,  as  the  various  occupational  classifications  are 
exhausted,  with  other  certified  and  registered  persons  who 
have  been  accepted  for  relief  subsequent  to  May.  Only  those 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  "safe"  physical  condition  will  be 
considered  eligible.  Not  more  than  one  member  of  a  family- 
group  may  be  employed  simultaneously  except  by  specific 
authorization.  The  selection  of  the  person  to  be  assigned  in 
each  family  will  be  governed  by  a  "priority  ranking"  sched- 
ule in  the  hands  of  the  certifying  officer.  No  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  persons  working  on  a  project  shall  be  taken  from 
public  relief  rolls  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  WPA 
administrator  (as  occurred  recently  in  the  case  of  low-rent 
housing  and  slum-clearance  projects  of  the  PWA.) 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  ERAs,  the  local  relief 
administrations  are  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  WPAs 
and  the  offices  of  the  USES  the  names  of  all  relief  persons 
eligible  for  employment.  These  lists  must  be  kept  up  to  date 
by  additions  and  cancellations  arising  from  relief  turnover, 
and  by  notices  of  change  of  address.  The  USES  will  assign 
workers  to  all  projects  from  these  lists,  notifying  both  the 
WPA  and  the  ERA  as  placements  are  made.  The  WPA  re- 
serves the  right,  however,  to  take  over  by  transfer  such  ERA 
work-relief  projects  and  workers  as  it  wants  to  absorb  in  its 
new  program.  It  expects  to  utilize  much  of  the  personnel  of 
the  present  work-relief  divisions  in  manning  the  new 
organization. 

All  of  the  governmental  agencies  sharing  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $4  billion  fund  will  be  required  to  requisition 
their  labor  supply  from  the  USES  with  the  understanding 
that  the  latter  will  fill  the  requisitions  from  the  certified  lists, 
except  as  10  percent  or  less  of  the  persons  may  be  drawn 
from  the  non-relief  registrations.  The  WPA  will  maintain  a 
current  labor  inventory  of  all  relief  persons  eligible  for  em- 
ployment, showing  their  occupational  characteristics,  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  assigned  to  projects,  and  their  earnings 
after  assignment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  USES  will  make  sub- 
stantial inroads  on  this  inventory  through  placement  in  sec- 
ondary private  employment. 

V\7AGES  will  be  in  the  form  of  monthly  "security  pay- 
ments" or  salaries  with  no  deductions  for  time  lost  by 
weather  conditions  or  temporary  interruptions  in  the  projects. 
Time  losses  arising  from  workers'  illness,  however,  will  cause 
pay  deductions.  An  elaborate  schedule  of  monthly  earnings, 
covering  four  degrees  of  occupational  skill  and  adjusted  to 
geographical  regions  and  size  of  community,  has  been  an- 
nounced, the  rates  ranging  from  $19  per  month  for  unskilled 
labor  in  rural  sections  of  the  South,  to  $94  per  month  for 
skilled  labor  in  New  York  City.  These  wages  are  to  apply 
fundamentally  to  projects  directly  under  WPA  control;  they 
will  not  govern  the  operations  of  the  CCC,  the  highway 
departments,  the  PWA  or  the  Treasury  Department.  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  been  given  authority  to  exempt  other  parts  of 
the  work  program  from  compliance  with  these  basic  wage 
rates  where  he  thinks  this  is  necessary.  A  Labor  Policies 
Board  has  been  set  up  to  help  him  iron  out  the  many  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  wage  question. 

Standard  hours  on  WPA  projects  are  to  be  eight  a  day, 
with  a  maximum  of  140  hours  a  month. 

There  are  to  be  no  wage  adjustments  to  meet  budgetary 
deficiencies,  nor  will  there  be  reinvestigation  of  need  after 
the  certified  person  has  once  gone  to  work.  An  executive  order 
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issued  from  the  White  House  states  that  persons  "certified  by 
the  USES  as  eligible  for  employment  on  projects  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  WPA  shall  be  regarded  as  continuously  certi- 
fied for  assignment  .  .  .  unless  they  are  requisitioned  by  the 
USES  for  employment  on  other  projects,  in  other  public 
work,  or  in  private  industry."  This  would  seem  to  give  them 
security  of  tenure  for  an  indefinite  period  with,  however,  a 
warning  that  this  security  will  end  when  other  jobs  become 
available. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  been  made  responsible  for 
all  procurement,  accounting  and  disbursement  in  connection 
with  the  program.  Investigation  of  charges  of  irregularity  are 
to  be  handled  by  a  special  bureau  at  the  federal  WPA  office, 
with  certain  exceptions.  Workmen's  compensation  is  to  be 
provided  through  the  US  Employes'  Compensation  Commis- 
sion although  physical  examinations  are  not  being  required 
in  the  certification  process.  An  elaborate  statistical  organiza- 
tion is  being  set  up  for  making  periodic  reports  on  employ- 
ment and  labor  supply,  progress  of  projects,  usage  of 
materials,  and  amounts  of  state  and  local  contributions  to 
work  costs.  Eleven  area  statistical  offices  are  being  established 
to  handle  this  work. 

/CITIES  and  other  divisions  of  government  are  expected 
to  furnish,  in  addition  to  funds  for  care  of  unemployables, 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  money,  materials  and  services 
needed  in  the  total  program.  In  the  case  of  large  construction 
projects,  they  will  be  expected  to  make  application  for  a  45 
percent  grant  from  the  PWA,  putting  up  the  rest  them- 
selves or  borrowing  it  from  PWA  if  they  so  desire.  Small 
projects  will  get  a  larger  percentage  of  federal  money,  but 
even  here  the  cities  are  expected  to  chip  in  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  In  certain  states,  the  first  being  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Indiana,  local  and  state  WPA  projects  have  been  grouped 
nto  state  programs  and  have  received  federal  approval  in  that 
orm,  the  non-federal  contributions  averaging  about  20  per- 
:ent  of  the  total  cost  estimates. 

Projects  coming  up  for  approval  are  still  routed  through 
he  intricate  maze  of  boards  and  administrative  procedures 
Described  by  the  President  in  his  executive  order  of  May  6. 
The  Division  of  Applications  and  Information  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Allotments,  both  outside  the  WPA 
organization,  serve  as  checks  on  hasty  action  and,  presumably, 
on  the  pork-barrel  desires  of  local  politicians.  Much  of  the 
politician-berated  Ickes'  caution  has  been  woven  into  the 
procedures  surrounding  the  approval  of  projects — a  develop- 
ment that  slows  down  progress  now  but  looks  toward  better 
results  in  the  long  run.  The  Administration  is  still  sensitive 
to  the  criticisms  leveled  against  CWA. 

Politics  will  undoubtedly  be  present  in  many  aspects  of  the 
works  program,  but  it  is  apparently  the  intent  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  resist  its  intrusion  into  the  area  of  selection  and 
certification  of  workers.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  total  works 
program,  per  se,  should  constitute  a  political  force  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Social  work's  greatest 
concern,  however,  is  with  the  effect  of  political  manipulation 
on  people ;  and  if  those  who  must  look  to  the  government 
for  aid  are  protected  from  the  ward-heeler's  machinations,  it 
is  probably  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  under  the  circumstances. 
Special  groups  are  to  be  safeguarded  under  the  works 
program  in  much  the  same  way  as  under  the  old  FERA  set- 
up. There  is  to  be  a  Division  of  Women's  Activities  under 
Mrs.  Ellen  Woodward;  a  Division  of  Educational  Projects 
under  Aubrey  Williams;  and  a  Division  of  Professional  and 
Public  Service  Projects  under  Jacob  Baker.  Transients  are 


Work  of  the  Employment  Office 

E  office  designated  by  the  US  Employment  Service 
will  interview,  register,  and  classify  all  eligible  per- 
sons and  will  perform  the  function  of  placement  for  all 
persons  except  those  once  assigned  to  WPA  projects  and 
except  those  who  are  directly  transferred  with  their 
projects  from  the  ERA  to  the  WPA. 

After  the  registration  and  the  occupational  classification 
is  completed,  the  employment  office  will  incorporate  the 
record  of  the  new  applicant  into  its  master  file,  thus 
making  the  applicant  available  for  employment  in  private 
industry,  on  work  projects  and  in  other  public  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  the  employment  office  will  maintain 
separate  files  for  those  eligible  persons  who  are  certified 
as  receiving  relief  during  May  1935  and  those  who  are 
certified  as  accepted  for  relief  subsequent  to  May  1935. 
The  first  file  will  be  utilized  to  fill  all  requisitions  for 
labor  received  from  works  projects;  and  as  the  several 
occupational  classifications  of  this  file  are  exhausted 
through  employment,  they  will  be  augmented  by  persons 
taken  from  the  file  of  those  who  are  certified  as  accepted 
for  relief  subsequent  to  May  1935. — Section  6,  Works 
Progress  Administration  Bulletin  No.  7. 


to  be  considered  eligible  for  certification  to  works  projects 
provided  they  have  been  registered  with  a  local  transient  cen- 
ter for  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more.  There  is  some  talk 
of  devising  special  forestation  and  reclamation  projects  for 
transients,  thus  using  them  in  mobile  units  where  assignment 
of  resident  family  men  would  not  be  feasible. 

While  FERA  personnel  has  been  used  almost  without 
exception  in  manning  the  federal  WPA  organization  there 
have  been  some  shifts  in  the  lineup.  Lawrence  Westbrook 
becomes  assistant  administrator  in  charge  of  regional  field 
representatives  and  relations  with  state  WPAs.  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams is  assistant  administrator  in  charge  of  Educational 
Projects  and  the  Division  of  Intake  and  Certification,  being 
assisted  in  the  latter  responsibility  by  Josephine  Brown.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Williams  is  executive  for  the  new  National 
Youth  Administration  and  will,  presumably,  continue  to  deal 
with  the  states  on  relief  matters  as  long  as  FERA  grants  are 
continued. 

COCIAL  workers,  investigators  and  clerical  persons  em- 
ployed by  state  and  local  relief  administrations  are  already 
losing  their  jobs  or  are  being  given  notice  of  dismissal  in 
anticipation  of  the  liquidation  of  direct  relief.  How  far  this 
will  go  no  one  knows  at  the  moment,  nor  is  it  possible  to  say 
how  many  will  find  berths  in  the  WPA  structure  or  in  local 
relief  units  set  up  to  take  over  the  residual  load.  This  dislo- 
cation and  adjustment,  difficult  as  it  is  for  those  personally 
affected  by  it,  will  not  be  deprecated  by  relief  workers  as  a 
group  if  the  job  program  really  takes  hold  and  works  out  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  unemployed.  It  would  be  a  calamity 
of  the  first  order,  however,  should  the  relief  organization  be 
demobilized  in  the  face  of  a  continuing  large-scale  relief 
need,  or  before  the  public-works  method  of  relieving  unem- 
ployment had  sunk  permanent  roots  in  our  national  planning. 
Neither  of  these  hazards  has  been  entirely  removed  from  the 
relief  scene,  despite  the  progress  made  in  setting  up  the  WPA 
program. 


Berry  Picking  and  Relief 

By  (CATHERINE  BLAIR 

I)in-(  /or  t,f  Relief .  DcKalb  Co.,  Alabama;  formerly  Case  Worker,  New  Hanover  Co.,  North  Carolina 


THE  agricultural  labor  problem  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina is  an  old  one.  The  heavy  seasonal  crops,  the  de- 
mand for  labor  for  intensive  work  over  a  few  weeks, 
are  conditions  which  the  truck  farmer  has  faced  year  after 
year.  Strawberry  picking,  bean  picking,  lettuce  cutting — each 
calls  for  thousands  of  hands  for  a  brief  season.  Shortage  of 
hands  during  the  picking  season  is  not  a  special  1935  curse  on 
the  fanner,  but  this  year  the  farmer  gives  a  reason  for  the 
shortage.  "It's  the  relief,"  he  says. 

The  North  Carolina  strawberry  crop  was  heavy  this  year. 
Growers  called  in  available  local  labor  and  started  hands  pick- 
ing at  the  current  price,  \l/2  cents  a  quart.  Calls  to  the  Re- 
employment  Bureaus  in  surrounding  cities  produced  very  lit- 
tle help.  The  growers,  frantic  over  their  failing  crop,  ap- 
pealed to  relief  offices.  A  statewide  order  was  issued  for  the 
suspension  of  relief  to  Negroes  who  refused  to  accept  farm 
employment.  But  the  Negroes,  denied  relief,  announced  that 
they  would  go  without  food  rather  than  work  in  the  berry 
fields.  Colored  relief  clients  who  had  worked  in  the  berry 
fields  before  came  into  the  office  with  tales  of  pay  withheld, 
of  having  to  walk  home,  of  sleeping  in  hay-mows,  men,  wom- 
en, children,  rats  and  bugs  together.  One  woman  had  con- 
tracted a  venereal  disease  during  her  stay  the  last  season ; 
many  had  succumbed  to  lesser  infections. 

At  this  point  the  Emergency  Relief  Administrator  in  Wil- 
mington asked  a  reporter  from  the  Wilmington  Star-News 
for  an  impartial  survey  of  the  situation.  The  reporter  called 
back  an  hour  later  to  express  his  regrets.  Conditions  in  the 
strawberry  fields  were  well  known,  he  conceded,  but  the 
paper  dared  not  air  them.  An  appeal  to  the  Raleigh  News' 
and  Observer,  edited  by  Josephus  Daniels,  brought  no  action. 
The  Relief  Administration  then  sent  out  its  own  investiga- 
tors to  survey  the  Wallace  area,  from  which  growers  had 
sent  out  a  call  for  1000  workers.  A  case  worker  accompanied 
by  an  impartial  investigator  made  a  five-day  tour  of  the  Wal- 
lace farms.  Twenty-one  farms  were  visited.  At  ten  of  them, 
laborers  were  interviewed ;  at  four,  growers ;  and  at  seven, 
both  farmer  and  hands. 

The  prospectus  drawn  by  the  reemployment  office  and  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  fair  enough : 

The  strawberry  growers  have  offered  to  send  trucks  to  va- 
rious points  to  haul  workers  to  the  fields,  and  have  promised  to 
feed  and  house  them  while  there.  A  good  picker  can  average 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  day,  and  that  would  be  clear  money. 

The  survey  showed  the  reasons  why  relief  clients  pre- 
ferred home  without  relief  to  jobs  in  the  berry  field. 

The  first  deviation  from  the  prospectus  which  met  the 
writer  was  the  "help  wanted"  ad.  The  morning  paper  had 
carried  a  call  for  1000  hands.  Yet  the  investigator  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  same  dny  found  only  two  growers  actually  in 
need  of  labor,  and  they  wanted  five  and  six  hands  respectively. 
In  every  case  the  grower  agreed  that  he  could  use  more 
hands,  but  added  that  he  could  get  along  as  he  was.  Most 
growers  call  for  more  labor  than  they  require.  A  field  over- 
manned is  picked  out  in  a  half  day  instead  of  a  full  day,  and 
obviously  each  picker's  earning  power  is  cut  in  half.  At  the 


same  time,  quarters  are  overcrowded.  If  the  pickers'  cottage 
is  made  to  house  twenty  persons  it  must  care  for  thirty,  and 
little  relationship  between  size  of  house  and  size  of  labor 
force  was  found  in  the  Wallace  area. 

In  no  instance  did  the  investigator  find  board  paid.  Botli 
pickers  and  growers  declared  this  to  be  an  unheard  of  practice. 

From  $1.50  to  $2.00,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the 
Reemployment  office  assured  us,  is  an  average  day's  wage  for 
a  fair  picker.  To  make  $2.00  a  man  must  pick  more  than  13C 
quarts  a  day.  In  seventeen  groups  of  workers  interviewed,  the 
mean  (half  more,  half  less)  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
quarts  a  day.  At  1 1/2  cents  a  quart  this  means  a  daily  wage  of 
75  to  90  cents.  Only  five  had  picked  as  much  as  100  quarts 
on  any  one  day.  One  picker  laughed  incredulously  at  the 
question  of  anyone  picking  200  quarts  a  day.  "Nob'y  ain't 
picked  as  high  as  150  in  seven  years,"  she  said.  Out  of  the 
money  made,  food  must  be  purchased  and  expenses  paid  at 
the  worker's  home  in  town.  Food  is  usually  bought  at  a  grow- 
er's store  where  prices  are  high,  or  credit  is  arranged  by  the 
grower  at  a  neighboring  store.  Checks  are  cashed  in  at  the 
end  of  the  week  and  payment  for  food  deducted. 

How  much  cash  is  actually  paid  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Many  of  the  workers  save  their  checks  and  cash  them 
in  all  at  once  as  a  simple  preventive  against  spending  too 
much.  None  of  the  savers  knew  exactly  how  much  cash  they 
should  draw.  Many  of  them  could  not  multiply  by  l*/2.  But 
average  earnings  are  low.  Four  persons  picking  together  for 
four  days  had  $3.30  in  cash  after  food  had  been  paid  foi.  i 
This  family  had  rent  to  pay  in  Goldsboro  during  their  ab- 
sence and  food  to  buy  for  the  father  left  at  home  there.  A 
white  man  and  his  wife  made  $2.00  for  their  four  days'  work. 
Another  white  couple  had  cleared  $1.00  for  the  same  period. 
Pay  for  seventeen  persons  for  a  week's  work  ranged  from 
nothing  to  $2.60  each  and  this  highest  figure  had  not  had 
food  deducted.  One  report  was  given  of  a  Negro  boy  clearing 
$7.01  for  four  days'  work,  but  the  information  did  not  come 
from  the  picker  himself.  The  average  cash  earning  in  the 
strawberry  field,  then,  cannot  with  safety  be  estimated  at  ] 
more  than  35  cents  a  day,  clear,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  of 
back-breaking  work. 

'  I  ''HE  season  lasts  at  most  six  weeks — the  fields  are  usu-  ; 

ally  picked  out  in  three  or  four.  The  growers  talk  to  their 
hands  about  camping  out  and  "living  it  rough"  for  a  few 
weeks.  But  it  is  scarely  to  be  wondered  at  that  workers  arr 
loathe  to  leave  the  home  in  town  and  a  safe  and  sure  relief 
check  to  take  up  even  a  temporary  abode  in  the  quarters 
provided. 

The  "strawberry  cottage"  is  a  long,  rough  plank  house  usu- 
ally ventilated  by  a  window  at  either  end  and  a  door  in  the 
center.   In  this  house  fifteen  to  thirty  persons  are  housed. 
There  is  usually  one  long  bunk  stretching  the  full  length  of 
one  side.   On  this,   pallets  of  straw  are  laid.   Some  of  the  J 
houses  provide  separate  rooms  for  men  and  women  ;  most  of  ; 
them  do  not. 

A  group  of  twelve  white  workers  slept  and  ate  in  a  one- 
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room  shanty  built  beside  a  pig  pen.  Sanitary  conveniences 
were  limited  to  "the  woods."  The  smell  of  pigs,  food,  and 
humans  hung  like  fog. 

Eighteen  Negroes  were  found  "camping  out"  in  a  one-room 
hut  with  eight  single  bunks.  More  than  half  of  them  had  sat 
up  for  two  nights  after  their  arrival.  Compelled  by  their  pro- 
tests the  grower  had  offered  the  eight-bunk  house,  but  prem- 
ised no  further  accommodation  for  the  eighteen  men,  women 
and  children.  This  particular  house  had  no  kitchen.  The 
workers  cooked  in  the  small  kitchen  of  a  house  some  fifty 
yards  away.  The  nearest  water  was  a  pump  a  hundred  yards 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  section,  a  Mr.  Teachey, 
who  leases  the  strawberry  fields  at  the  Penderlea  Homestead 
farms,  near  Wallace,  and  runs  a  strawberry  canning  plant  in 
Wilmington  asked  his  hands  to  build  their  own  bunks  upon 
arrival.  Cooking  was  to  be  done  over  camp  fires. 

Conditions  of  housing  vary,  but  in  no  case  are  living  con- 
ditions adequate.  We  saw  a  few  houses  which  had  only  three 
or  four  persons  to  a  room,  but  such  a  house  would  probably 
be  crowded  beyond  capacity  if  the  grower  found  hands  to  fill 
it.  Where  conditions  are  decent  the  bunk  houses  are  filled 
early  in  the  season.  The  good  employer  is  not  usually  hard 
pressed  for  labor. 

The  grower  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances  is  not  un- 
scrupulous. His  fault  lies  in  painting  a  too-rosy  picture  for 
his  prospective  hands,  and  in  his  low  standards  as  an  employer. 

The  worker's  complaints  all  boil  down  to  one — uncer- 
tainty. If  he  decides  to  go  to  the  berry  fields  he  is  crowded 
into  a  truck  with  twenty  or  thirty  others  and  driven  away. 
He  does  not  know  what  sort  of  farm  awaits  him.  The  agent 


promises  much,  but  the  worker  is  no  longer  entirely  gullible. 
He  has  heard  of  truck  loads  of  labor  being  auctioned  off  to 
the  highest  bidder  among  the  growers,  and  he  is  too  close  to 
memories  of  his  grandfather  to  accept  this  calmly.  Perhaps 
the  grower  will  pay  all  the  cash  due  him,  perhaps  not.  The 
house  may  be  clean  and  spacious,  according  to  his  meagrj 
standards  of  "camping  out" — it  may  offer  more  dirt,  crowd- 
ing and  discomfort  than  he  is  ready  to  endure.  The  grower 
may  be  honest,  as  some  of  them  are,  but  he  may  be  "a  hard 
one."  The  worker  may  be  sent  to  overcrowded  fields.  He 
may  find  that  his  employer  has  packers  in  the  field  to  sort 
over  the  berries  before  they  are  brought  to  the  stands,  and 
thus  he  is  paid  for  picking  forty  quarts  instead  of  the  120 
which  he  really  picked. 

Similarly  the  relief  organization  is  balked  by  uncertainty. 
There  are  farms  which  deal  fairly  with  their  employes.  To 
such  farms  would  we  send  labor,  but  most  of  these  growers 
are  not  asking  for  hands. 

The  social  worker,  in  his  official  capacity,  can  not  go  far 
into  labor  controversy.  He  must  prevent  exploitation  of  the 
poverty-stricken  on  one  hand;  on  the  other,  he  must  prevent 
the  disintegration  of  labor,  sustain  men  so  that  they  will  be 
fit  for  industry  when  industry  has  a  place  for  them.  Public 
relief  affords  no  real  security.  The  family  on  relief  cannot 
meet  its  actual  minimum  needs.  If  private  employment  can 
offer  more,  we  send  it  men.  But  we  can  hardly  abandon  our 
people  to  industry  or  agriculture  which  offers  them  less  than 
relief.  Employers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  or  keeping 
labor  if  they  can  guarantee  a  certain  and  adequate  wage  and 
decent  conditions.  The  relief  client  and  his  family  are  not 
lolling  on  the  fat  of  the  land  on  $7.50  a  week. 


The  ABC's  of  Group  Leadership 

An  Interview  with  Neva  Boyd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


ENDING  a  discussion,  she  sits  quietly,  but  her  eyes  get 
a  shade  darker  when  she  disagrees.  Spend  an  hour 
with  her  and  at  the  end  you  may  be  uplifted,  irritated, 
inspired  or  exasperated.  One  thing  you  will  not  be:  indiffer- 
ent. That's  Neva  Boyd.  One  of  her  associates  summarized 
her  teaching  in  a  phrase:  "Knowledge,  techniques,  perform- 
ance— and  a  minimum  of  personal  influence."  There's  no  tie- 
up  to  a  magnetic  leader,  no  capitulation  to  individual  charm. 
The  uplift,  irritation,  inspiration  or  exasperation  I  spoke  of 
comes  from  the  impact  of  her  ideas,  not  of  her  personality. 

Perhaps  that  tells  us  something  about  group  leadership. 

We've  always  known  that  people  change  when  they  get 
together  in  groups,  whether  spontaneously  or  under  some 
direction.  Wise  grandmothers  for  generations  have  said, 
"What  that  child  needs  is  other  children!"  But  until  pretty 
recently  we  haven't  given  any  very  profound  study  to  just 
what  happened,  and  why.  Now,  however,  social  group  work, 
a  vigorous,  gangling  torn-boy,  grown  up  by  guess  and  by  gosh, 
suddenly  demands  recognition,  challenges  attention. 

The  groups  have  been  there,  all  the  time:  neighborhood 
gangs,  young  people's  church  societies,  highschool  cliques, 
"social  sets"  of  all  kinds.  The  main  consideration,  for  years, 
was  getting  youngsters  out  of  associations  that  we  thought 


might  be  bad  for  them  and  into  affiliations  that  we  hoped 
would  be  good  for  them.  This  wasn't  easy,  but  we  kept  try- 
ing— getting  groups  together,  or  transplanting  them,  whole, 
into  new  settings  and  watching  what  happened.  Sometimes 
they  took  root.  Sometimes  they  simply  dissolved  or  blew  up. 
Sometimes  they  dragged  on  appointing  committees  and  elect- 
ing chairmen.  Sometimes  they  grew  positively  starry-eyed 
over  their  leader,  but  drifted  away  when  she  moved  to  another 
city. 

When  we  finally  got  them  marching  as  we  sometimes  did, 
following  a  flag  with  eager,  lifted  faces,  our  hearts  swelled 
with  satisfaction  and  pride.  Beautiful,  dignified  words  came 
innocently  and  eagerly  from  their  lips:  "Honesty — loyalty- 
kindness — purity—  What  more  could  we  ask  for  our 
children? 

"A  great  deal  more,"  said  Neva  Boyd,  emphatically. 
"There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in  the  group-work  field. 
You  are  thinking  now  about  the  school  that  is  spoken  of  as 
'character  building,'  with  goals  in  the  form  of  personality, 
of  character  traits,  such  as  honesty,  kindness,  courage,  sports- 
manship." 

"And  what's  wrong  with  them,"  I  asked,  in  my  simplicity. 
"Don't  we  want  those  fine  things  for  our  boys  and  girls?" 
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"Yes.  But  the  other  school  of  thought  wants  those  quali- 
ties developed,  along  with  many  other  qualities,  out  of  a 
series  of  situations.  Singling  out  a  few  'traits'  from  a  com- 
plex whole,  and  making  them  a  goal  of  conduct  would  distort 
anybody's  behavior." 

"It's  way  over  my  head,"  I  confessed.  "Can  you  make  it 
plainer?" 

She  pondered  a  minute,  and  then  spoke  slowly.  "I  am 
thinking  about  some  boys  in  a  neighborhood  I  used  to  know. 
They  were  good  children,  according  to  their  lights.  They 
ran  errands  for  their  parents,  and  helped  them  in  other  ways. 
They  would  steal  plur.bing  from  empty  buildings  and  sell  it 
to  the  junk  man,  then  steal  it  from  his  wagon  and  sell  it 
back  to  him.  They  hated  policemen,  because  a  cop  had  killed 
the  uncle  of  one  of  their  friends.  It  was  no  loss  of  status  to  go 
through  juvenile  court  and  be  committed  to  St.  Charles.  St. 
Charles  was  a  place  where  you  got  good  eats.  In  their  family 
life,  and  in  their  relationship  to  each  other,  they  were  quite 
moral  as  far  as  they  understood  what  morality  meant.  But  the 
whole  pattern  of  life  as  they  knew  it  was  absolutely  in  con- 
flict with  the  pattern  of  life  as  we  know  it  outside  that 
neighborhood. 

"Now  what  good  would  it  do  those  boys  to  teach  them 
words  like  'honesty,  loyalty,  kindness  and  courage?'  Expe- 
rience had  already  taught  them  a  limited  and  distorted  mean- 
ing of  some  of  those  words.  How  could  you  show  them  what 
they  meant  in  a  world  outside  their  experience?  You  can't 
make  a  boy  'kind'  by  pinning  a  word  on  him  like  a  label, 
before  he  has  a  chance  to  feel  the  emotion.  After  he  realizes 
the  emotion,  he  doesn't  need  the  word.  And  anyway,  what 
right  has  anyone  to  limit  another's  freedom  of  choice  by  hold- 
ing up  before  him  someone  else's  pre-conceived  idea  of  kind- 
ness? When  you  equip  him  with  ready-made  answers,  you 
deny  him  the  right  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  a  situation 
as  he  senses  it.  He  will  never  accept  as  cheerfully,  or  use  as 
wisely,  a  moral  code  that  is  handed  out  to  him  as  one  he 
works  out  for  himself." 

"So  far,"  I  agreed,  "I  follow  you.  But  suppose  a  group  of 
children,  under  wise  leadership,  could  build  a  code  for  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  experiences.  After  enough  situations 
had  arisen  in  the  process  of  living  together  so  that  they 
could  decide  what  character  traits  were  important,  wouldn't 
you  hope  that  they  would  come  out,  on  their  own  power, 
about  where  the  'character  building'  agency  begins?" 

T  'D  hope,  above  everything  that  they  would  have  learned 
k  to  exercise  judgment.  Somebody  experimented  with 
rats  running  a  maze.  There  was  a  feed-box  at  one  end,  and 
only  one  way  to  get  to  it.  The  other  openings  were  all  blind 
alleys.  After  rats  had  run  that  maze  six  times,  with  the  blind 
alleys  closed,  they  were  opened,  so  that  the  rats  were  ex- 
posed to  the  errors;  it  took  them  longer  to  run  the  maze,  and 
get  to  the  feed-box,  than  it  did  rats  who  had  never  run  it 
before,  and  who  were  put  in  for  the  first  time  with  all  the 
alleys  open.  The  habit  of  rigidity  was  detrimental  to  learn- 
ing. Now  I  would  say  that,  within  reasonable  safeguards  of 
course,  the  child  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  total  problem  with 
which  he  has  to  deal." 

"Let's  try  to  get  it  down  to  ABC's,"  I  pleaded.  "First,  a 
good  group  worker  doesn't  hold  up  any  pattern  of  conduct 
to  a  child,  but  tries  to  leave  him  free  to  exercise  his  judgment 
in  normal  situations  as  they  come  up.  Second,  a  good  group 
worker  leaves  the  blind  alleys  open,  unless  there  is  a  terrible 
pitfall  at  the  end.  Now  let's  go  back  to  your  neighborhood 
gang.  What  would  a  good  group  worker  have  done? 


"They  had  one,  and  he  did  do  something.  He  led  them,  I 
gradually,  out  of  that  little  community  into  the  big  world 
outside,  where  there  were  other  behavior  patterns  and  other  1 
standards,  where  the  juvenile  court  wasn't  an  every  day  oc- 1 
curence,  and  where  policemen  were  people  who  directed  the  \ 
traffic.  He  didn't  preach  to  them  about  their  misdemeanors,  I 
nor  teach  them  a  code.  He  played  baseball  with  them,  and 
got  them  games  with  outside  teams.  Before  they  could  play   ' 
with  the  other  teams  they  had  to  learn  the  official  rules,  in- 
stead of  the  scrub  rules  they  had  been  using.  One  by  one,  i 
he  created  situations  which  called  for  very  slight  subordina- 
tion to  customs  that  were  accepted  outside  that  neighbor- 
hood. Little  by  little,  he  inducted  them  into  the  standards  of 
a  larger  society.  Nothing  would  have  been  worse  for  those 
boys  than  to  walk  in  among  them,  put  uniforms  on  them,  and 
teach  them  an  oath  at  the  very  beginning.  By  the  time  they 
were   able   to   understand    what   the   oath   meant   they   had 
grown  beyond  it." 

"POINT    three,"    said    I,    "A    good    worker    leads    boys 

•*•  and  girls  gradually  out  of  situations  that  conflict  with 
generally  accepted  ideals,  into  situations  where  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  prevail.  Away  from  scrub  rules  to  official 
rules.  Does  that  check  as  far  as  we've  gone?" 

"Yes,  but  we  haven't  yet  touched  on  the  essense  of  social 
group  work  at  its  best.  While  children  are  playing  baseball, 
or  building  something,  or  rehearsing  a  play  (it  goes  without 
saying,  doesn't  it,  that  a  good  group  worker  knows  his  activ- 
ities?) two  things  ought  to  be  happening  to  them.  First, 
their  own  latent  powers  and  abilities  ought  to  be  coming  to 
the  surface.  This  doesn't  happen  if  a  leader  decides  things  for 
them.  They  should  be  finding  new,  interesting  things  that 
they  like  to  do,  and  can  do  well,  and  some  of  these  things 
ought  to  be  things  they  can  only  do  together.  As  they  do 
more  and  more  things  together,  they  should  be  losing,  grad- 
ually, the  sense  of  T  and  'mine'  in  the  feeling  of  'we'  and 
'ours.'  The  philosophy  of  it,  in  group-workers'  shop  talk,  is: 
in  developmental  group  life  the  satisfaction  of  the  unit 
holds  first  place  and  the  wishes  of  the  individual  are  relative 
to  it." 

"Point  four  then:  A  good  group  worker  knows  his  stuff, 
as  far  as  activities  are  concerned,  and  is  resourceful  enough 
to  open  all  sorts  of  doors  to  youngsters  through  which  they 
can  walk  on  their  own  feet.  And  point  five  would  be  to 
choose  activities  that  would  lead  those  children  away  from 
individualism  in  to  collectivism,  and  away  from  competition 
into  cooperation,  developing  among  them  the  kind  of  thing 
you  find  in  a  happy  family." 

"The  kind  of  thing  that  is  the  basis  of  every  successful 
marriage,"  said  Neva  Boyd,  "the  only  thing  that  will  ever 
really  resolve  the  difficulties  of  capital  and  labor,  or  give  us 
a  world  court,  or  wipe  out  war.  If  we  could  only  give  enough 
children,  everywhere,  that  kind  of  leadership  ...  if  we  could 
do  it  quickly  enough  .  .  .  reach  enough  children  ...  all  kinds 
of  children,  not  just  'problem'  children  ...  in  big  cities,  in 
little  towns,  out  in  the  country,  children  of  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor.  .  .  ." 

If  you  have  read  this  far  you  will  perhaps  realize  what 
came  to  me  suddenly  right  then.  We  started  out  with  a  per- 
sonality and  a  controversy — with  Neva  Boyd  and  two  quite 
different  schools  of  thought  in  relation  to  group  work.  We 
had  gotten  away  from  both  of  them ;  outside  of  them  and 
away  beyond  them. 

And  that  it  seems  to  me  tells  all  that  a  short  short  story 
can  tell  about  good  group  leadership. 


Is  the  Lundeen  Bill  a  Quack  Remedy: 

By  HARRY  L.  LURIE 

Executive  Director,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds 


EWAN  CLAGUE,  in  analyzing  the  Workers'  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Bill   [See  The  Lundeen  Bill  in 
Action,  by  Ewan  Clague,  Survey  Midmonthly,  May 
1935,  page  134]   concludes  that  in  its  present  form  the  bill 
must  be  classified  as  a  "quack  remedy."  He  bases  his  criticism 
on  the  practical  aspects  of  the  measure,  not  on  its  objectives. 
His  major  criticism  is  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  measure 
exceeds  the  fund-raising  capacity  of  the  federal  government. 
The  point  at  issue  is  the  $7  billion  beyond  the  resources  ad- 
mittedly available. 

Can  a  degree  of  security  for  every  unemployed  worker  be 
obtained  by  more  "practical"  methods  than  those  offered  in 
this  bill?  Essentially  the  question  is  whether  you  can  give 
relief  without  spending  money. 

The  Workers'  Bill  recommends  that  funds  be  derived  from 
capital  surpluses  and  profits,  eliminating  funds  derived  from 
wage  earners  by  sales  tax  or  otherwise.  Its  advocates  believe 
that  the  maximum  cost  will  be  cut  by  employment  generated 
through  the  expenditure  of  benefits,  and  that  the  balance 
could  be  raised  by  income  and  inheritance  taxes  and  a  levy  on 
corporation  surpluses.  They  set  the  cost  of  the  bill  at  $5,800,- 
000,000  beyond  present  relief  expenditures,  or  approximately 
the  amount  that  is  available  from  income  taxation. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  estimate  is  incorrect,  that  the  addi- 
tional $7  billion  must  be  obtained  through  a  capital  levy. 
Corporations  hold  net  surpluses  (undivided  income)  as  bank 
deposits  and  securities  amounting  to  $36  billion.  The  United 
States  income  tax  reports  for  1932  show,  for  corporations, 
cash  assets  in  till  or  in  bank  amounting  to  approximately  $16 
billion,  and  other  investments  of  $76  billion  exclusive  of 
capital  assets  in  plant  and  equipment.  In  part  these  are  assets 
or  reserves  against  future  liabilities,  and  in  part  surplus. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  transfer  of  cash  and 
securities  from  corporation  owners  to  government  revenues 
would  have  the  drastic  effect  on  market  values  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Clague.  Seven  billion  dollars  is  a  relatively  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  value  of  privately-owned  capital  assets  and 
securities  to  be  transferred  in  any  one  year.  President  Roose- 
velt has  recently  recommended  increased  inheritance  taxes 
which  are  similarly  a  conversion  of  privately  owned  capital  to 
government  funds.  Market  values  are  an  index  of  potential 
profits  and  of  management  and  not  of  the  character  of  the 
security  holder.  The  important  problem  to  be  considered  in 
capital  taxation  is  whether  the  government  is  to  become  the 
holder  of  the  securities  of  private  industry. 

The  second  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Clague  and  others  to 
the  Workers'  Bill  is  that  with  compensation  set  at  average 
weekly  earnings,  only  those  capable  of  earning  more  than  the 
amount  of  benefits  would  possess  any  real  inclination  to  re- 
turn to  work.  This  tendency,  it  is  argued,  would  increase  the 
average  earnings  of  workers  remaining  at  employment  but 
would  also  create  new  groups  of  below-the-average  workers. 
Mr.  Clague  apparently  believes  that  we  must  have  low  wages 
in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  jobs.  This  is  sound  ortho- 
dox economics  but  destructive  social-welfare  theory. 

It  is  not  clear  how  a  compensation  system  could  increase 
unemployment  and  real  wages  at  the  same  time.  If  the  aver- 


age earnings  of  employed  workers  rise  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  expenditure  of  their  wages  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of 
benefits  would  necessarily  result  in  increased  production  and 
consequently  increased  labor  at  least  in  the  consumers  goods 
industries.  The  only  adverse  possibility  is  that  profits  would 
tend  to  increase  faster  than  wages  and  remain  as  at  present, 
frozen  as  unused  credit. 

Social  work  experience  demonstrates  that  relief  recipients 
are  eager  to  return  to  employment,  given  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions.  (See  FERA  Research  Bulletin  No. 
5499,  Alleged  Refusal  by  Relief  Clients  to  Accept  Jobs 
Offered.)  One  out  of  every  six  relief  clients  today  has  a  job 
but  has  to  have  his  inadequate  wages  supplemented  by  relief. 
Must  we  forever  set  the  amount  of  relief  so  low  that  any 
wage  attracts  the  relief  client? 

Mr.  Clague  prophesies  that  the  enactment  of  the  Work- 
ers' Bill  would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  economic  system 
because  of  increased  unemployment  and  increased  benefits 
and  an  orgy  of  printing-press  inflation.  He  presents  a  para- 
doxical picture  of  a  disastrous  fall  in  security  values,  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  an  increase  in  the  average  earnings 
of  employed  workers,  an  abnormal  inflation  in  prices  and  a 
final  collapse  of  the  economic  system.  Surely  not  all  of  these 
horrendous  results  could  occur  together  or  in  sequence  as  the 
result  of  spending  $7  billion  additional  each  year  to  provide 
unemployed  wage  earners  with  regular  income. 

HPHESE  sweeping  predictions  not  only  demolish  the  bill 
•*•  but,  unfortunately  for  the  argument,  also  dispose  of  all 
adequate  relief  measures.  Present  relief  funds  have  been 
largely  obtained  through  borrowing.  Eventually,  although  per- 
haps more  slowly,  such  borrowing  would  involve  the  govern- 
ment in  the  taxing  difficulties  foreseen  by  Mr.  Clague.  If 
relief  is  to  be  adequate  more  funds  must  be  obtained  and 
more  clients  given  relief.  As  between  $16  billion  for  the 
Workers'  Bill  and  approximately  $7  billion  for  the  present 
work  and  relief  measures,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  If 
we  refuse  to  give  adequate  relief  to  millions  of  unemployed 
because  such  relief  obstructs  their  return  to  private  employ- 
ment at  wages  which  may  be  lower  than  the  relief  grants,  we 
thereby  do  not  decrease  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  in- 
crease the  wages  of  those  who  earn  more  than  the  standard 
relief,  but  further  depress  the  living  standards  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  lower  prevailing  wage  rates. 

Is  it  "practical"  social  security  to  exclude  all  the  unem- 
ployed who  are  not  destitute,  provide  less  than  adequate  relief 
in  order  to  bulwark  low  wages  in  private  industry,  and  de- 
rive relief  funds  from  direct  or  indirect  sales  taxes  which 
depress  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lower  income  groups? 
We  can  accept  the  suggestion  that  details  of  administrative 
procedure  would  need  to  be  elaborated  were  the  Workers' 
Bill  to  go  into  operation.  But  if  we  are  to  obtain  security  for 
all  of  the  unemployed,  if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  bene- 
fits and  derive  these  benefits  from  surplus  income  and  capital 
rather  than  from  the  wages,  savings  or  insurance  of  wage 
earners,  we  need  approximately  the  proposals  of  the  Work- 
ers' Unemployment  Insurance  Bill. 
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State  Aid  for  Private  Agencies 

By  MARY  CLARKE  BURNETT 
Department   of  Social   Work,  Carnegie  Institute  of   Technology,  Pittsburgh 


BESIDES  having  the  largest  and  most  oddly  assorted 
collection  of  local  poor  laws  in   the  United   States, 
Pennsylvania  has  also  the  doubtful  distinction  of  be- 
ing in  a  class  by  itself  for  the  amount  of  state  funds  which  it 
allocates  as  aid  to  privately  controlled  institutions.  At  the  last 
regular  legislative  session  this  biennial  appropriation  came  to 
$9,377,950  distributed  among  244  privately  supported  hospi- 
tals and  agencies  for  the  care  of  dependents,  over  the  services 
of  which  the  commonwealth  has  no  adequate  control. 

This  system  has  developed,  without  doubt,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state's  own  institutions  and  has  contributed,  it  seems 
clear,  to  the  neglect  by  the  state  of  some  of  its  own  re- 
sponsibilities. So  evident  were  its  confusions  and  inequalities 
that  the  State  Welfare  Commission  appointed  last  year  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  Margaret  C.  Madeira,  Dr.  Earl  D. 
Bond  and  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  to  examine  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  propose  measures  by  which  its  worst  defects  might 
be  eliminated.  The  report  based  on  this  committee's  study 
has  been  published  as  Special  Bulletin  No.  63  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Welfare,  Harris- 
burg.  The  committee  neither  advocates  nor  condemns  the 
state-aid  system,  but  presents  seven  principles  formulated  as 
a  guide  to  the  better  allocation  of  appropriations.  These  prin- 
ciples open  up  the  whole  question  of  state  aid  in  Pennsylvania 
with  implications  that  extend  to  every  state  where  the  system 
is  in  operation.  They  therefore  merit  discussion. 

/.  No  institution  or  agency  should  receive  state  aid  unless 
the  service  it  renders  is  one  for  which  there  exists  a  generally 
recognized  need. 

2.  No    institution    or   agency    should    be   given    state   aid 
which,  though  qualified  as  far  as  No.   I   is  concerned,  does 
nut  meet  an  established  local  need. 

These  two  principles,  if  acted  upon,  would  prevent  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  agencies  that  exist  under  bequests 
which  limit  their  ability  to  adjust  to  present  conditions,  or 
which  have  been  set  up  primarily  as  monuments  to  one  or 
another  philanthropist. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  agencies  which  receive  inadequate 
local  support  and  which  may  actually  be  inefficient  are  some- 
times the  ones  selected  for  subsidy.  Such  agencies  may  indeed 
be  kept  alive  by  these  public  grants  secured  through  the 
efforts  of  a  friendly  legislator,  eager  to  win  support. 

3.  No  institution  or  agency  should  receive  state  aid  unless 
a  coordinated  statewide  program   will  be  promoted  by   the 
services  of  such  institution  or  agency. 

This  is  applicable  alike  to  the  state-aided  hospitals,  to  the 
institutions  and  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  to  the  children's 
agencies.  In  the  case  of  the  hospitals,  the  committee  points 
out  that  while  the  Department  of  Welfare  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  secure  the  allocation  of  appropriations  on  the  basis 
of  proper  accounting  for  free  service  rendered,  "the  legisla- 
ture has  been  free  to  appropriate  without  regard  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department"  which  also  "has  had 
no  control  over  the  establishment  of  new  hospitals  up  to 
1933,  and  today  has  no  control  over  the  expansion  of  existing 
hospitals,  either  as  to  plant  or  as  to  function."  Consequently 
there  is,  the  committee  finds,  considerable  evidence  that  state 


aid  to  hospitals  has  actually  encouraged  over-hospitalization 
in  some  centers  while  others,  notably  in  the  rural  sections,  • 
are  without  adequate  hospital  facilities. 

In   the  child-caring  field,   the   committee   finds   that 
have  hardly  scratched  the  surface  in  regard  to  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  state  plan  for  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children,"  and  that  in  consequence  such  ap 
propriations  as  are  made  to  children's  agencies  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  a  coordinated  program  of  service. 

4.  Either  no  institution  or  agency  performing  a  given  ser- 
vice shall  be  considered  eligible  for  state  aid,  or  all  such  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  shall  be  so  considered. 

The  committee  questions  "the  practice  of  discriminating, 
as  the  constitution  compels  us  to  do,  against  sectarian  hospi- 
tals which  qualify  for  state  aid  in  every  other  respect,"  and 
at  the  same  time  asks  "why  should  the  state  grant  aid  to  one  J 
day  nursery  when  there  are  approximately  fifty  day  nurseries 
in  the  state?"  And  why  should  five  agencies  carrying  rela- 
tively few  cases  in  the  field  of  care  for  unmarried  mothers 
and  their  children,  receive  $8000  from  the  state,  when  re- 
ports to  the  Department  of  Welfare  indicate  that  there  were 
3346  illegitimate  children  under  agency  care  in  1933? 

5.  No  institution  or  agency  should  be  given  state  aid  whose 
policy   is   not   in   harmony   with    the   policy    of   the   state   as 
formulated  by  the  Department  of  Welfare, 

6.  No  institution  or  agency  should  receive  state  aid  which 
does  not  at  least  conform  to  the  minimum  standards  set  by 
the  state. 

These  recommendations  open  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
relation  of  subsidies  to  the  services  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  Inadequate  appropriations  to  the  Mothers'  As- 1 
sistance  Fund  coupled  with  subsidies  to  children's  institu- 
r'ons  intent  upon  maintaining  a  clientele  and  "operating  in 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  security  and  protection  offered  to 
children"  through  mothers'  assistance  as  well  as  "other  re- 
sources for  family  relief,"  are  patently  absurd.  Nor  is  it  less 
ridiculous  to  charge  the  Department  of  Welfare  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  minimum  standards  of  care  in 
children's  agencies  and  then  to  appropriate  money  to  some 
which  do  not  meet  these  standards.  Since  "private  agencies 
have  received  aid  whose  services  were  a  clear  duplication  of 
tax-supported  public  agencies,"  the  committee  makes  the 
rather  obvious  recommendation  that  information  actually  on 
file  with  the  Welfare  Department  should  be  used  in  deter- 
mining how  much  aid,  if  any,  the  agencies  should  receive. 

7.  State  aid  should  be  given  on  an  equitable  basis  and  so 
far  as  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  service. 

This  would  seem  to  be  obviously  desirable  if  state  aid  is 
to  be  continued,  and  the  committee,  as  noted,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  svstem.  The  reader 
may  wonder,  nevertheless,  whether,  if  all  the  steps  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  were  taken*  and  subsidies  were 
made  as  payment  in  return  for  service  rendered,  some  evils 
inherent  in  the  system  would  not  remain. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  question  of  the  justification 
of  voting  tax  money  to  the  use  of  privately  supported  agen- 
cies and  institutions  while  agencies  and  services  for  which  the 
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state  has  assumed  full  responsibility  are  limited  in  their  oper- 
ations by  inadequate  appropriations.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  the  situation  created  by  giving  a  quasi-public  char- 
acter to  subsidized  private  agencies  where  adequate  control 
of  policy  and  program  is  practically  impossible,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  private  agencies  are  limited  in  the  exercise  of 
their  proper  function  by  reason  of  their  dependency  upon 
public  support.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  damaging  effect  of 
the  system  upon  the  legislature  itself,  when  appropriations 
are  "traded"  for  the  support  of  other  measures. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  system  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Pennsylvania  that  it  could  not  be  discontinued  without  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  This  would  be 
especially  true  of  hospital  service,  since  the  free  care  rendered 
by  the  private  hospitals  is  at  least  partly  paid  for  by  state 
subsidy.  The  report  recommends,  in  fact,  that  in  view  of  the 
present  financial  difficulties  of  the  hospitals  and  the  com- 
paratively inexpensive  character  of  clinic  work,  the  aid  now 
given  for  ward  care  only,  be  extended  to  outpatient  service. 
It  might  be  possible,  however,  to  face  the  situation  differently 
and  to  avoid  financial  disaster  to  hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
evils  of  the  subsidy  system. 

If  the  funds  at  present  voted  to  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  were  placed  in  the  budgets  of  the  various  state 
agencies  responsible  for  relief  to  families,  and  if  persons  re- 
ceiving such  relief  and  in  need  of  medical  service  were  then 
given  an  order  enabling  them  to  purchase  that  service  at  an 
appropriate  institution,  there  would  be  no  problem  of  equal- 
izing grants  on  the  basis  of  service  rendered. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  present  system  of  poor  relief  in  Pennsyl- 
**•  vania  is  so  chaotic  that  no  statements  can  be  made  about 
any  general  policy,  most  poor  districts,  as  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  study  of  poor-relief  administration,  provide  some  form 
of  medical  care  to  outdoor-relief  recipients.  This  may  include 
hospitalization  in  an  institution  conducted  by  poor-relief  au- 
thorities, but  in  224  of  the  states'  425  poor  districts,  persons 
receiving  outdoor  relief  are  sent  to  public  and  private  hospitals 
for  care.  There  is  no  reason  why,  therefore,  if  a  reorganized 
modern  system  of  local  relief  is  to  supersede  the  Elizabethan 
poor  laws  now  in  operation  in  the  state,  the  local  public  wel- 
fare department  could  not  purchase  needed  medical  care  for 
its  clients  from  the  local  institution  best  equipped  to  give  it. 
Undoubtedly  such  a  department  would  tend  to  diversify  the 
services  it  could  offer,  since  the  whole  county  welfare  plan 
implies  a  use  of  case  work  in  the  administration  of  relief. 
Persons  not  otherwise  on  relief,  but  in  need  of  medical  ser- 
vice, might  thus  receive  such  service  on  furnishing  the  proof 
of  eligibility  usually  required  for  free  hospital  care. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  state  funds  can  very  prop- 
erly be  given  as  grants  in  aid  to  smaller  political  subdivisions, 
and  that  such  grants  may  be  effective  in  maintaining  stand- 
ards of  service  in  the  local  units.  Subsidies  for  children's 
work  in  Pennsylvania  today  are  manifestly  so  inadequate  and 
so  poorly  distributed  that  there  could  be  little  argument 
against  their  discontinuance  in  favor  of,  let  us  say,  grants 
to  local  welfare  units  for  the  care  of  children,  probably  in 
foster  homes,  but  possibly,  under  some  circumstances,  in 
private  institutions  also. 

In  this  way,  public  money  would  be  spent  directly  on  be- 
half of  the  family  or  individual  who  is  a  charge  of  the  state 
or  county.  The  public  authority  purchasing  this  service,  might 
properly  investigate  its  quality,  and  if  it  were  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  could  withdraw  the  client,  plainly  a  much 
less  difficult  procedure  than  to  withdraw  the  subsidy. 


Perhaps  this  generation  of  social  workers  which  is  living 
through  the  process  of  "making  relief  respectable"  for  the 
unemployed,  will  be  able  to  utilize  this  experience  in  rein- 
terpreting the  basic  poor-law  concept  as  it  applies  to  all  who, 
for  whatever  cause,  must  look  to  the  community  for  support. 

If  this  is  done,  and  the  recipients  of  public  relief  are  given 
cash  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life,  supple- 
mented by  special  orders  for  medical  service  which  cannot 
be  budgeted,  or  for  such  other  forms  of  institutional  care  as 
may  be  required,  the  danger  of  "demoralizing"  the  relief 
recipient  will  be  lessened,  and  the  necessity  for  subsidizing 
private  agencies  giving  service  to  the  poor  will  be  eliminated. 

Children  Charged  with  Murder 

ONCE  again  the  public  has  been  shocked,  a  magistrate 
''stunned,"  and  the  press  excited  because  children  have 
been  formally  charged  with  murder.  A  recent  case  involved 
three  lads  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  one  aged  eleven  and  two  thir- 
teen, who  confessed  shooting  an  unemployed  man  asleep  in  a 
vacant  lot,  during  an  adventure-seeking  night  of  prowling. 

Although,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  grand  jury 
before  which  the  case  was  brought  refused  to  indict  and  re- 
ferred the  boys  to  the  Children's  Court,  which  in  turn  com- 
mitted them  to  juvenile  institutions,  the  charge  was  a  sharp 
reminder  that,  according  to  the  statutes  of  New  York  and  of 
numbers  of  other  states,  it  is  possible  for  children  to  be  tried 
in  criminal  court  and  sentenced  to  death,  or  to  life  imprison- 
ment. It  seems  apparent  that  such  handling  of  these  cases  is 
not  sufficiently  regularized  nor  its  issues  well  enough  under- 
stood by  the  public  to  be  left  to  a  grand  jury  decision  which 
might,  in  a  particular  case,  feel  the  weight  of  hostile  public- 
opinion. 

Cases  where  children  become  involved  in  homicide  charges 
crop  up  more  frequently  than  the  average  person  is  prone  to 
believe.  In  states  where  all  juvenile  cases  involving  homicide 
charges  are  excepted  from  juvenile  court  jurisdiction,  the  law 
usually  provides  that  these  may  be  tried  before  an  adult  crim- 
inal court.  Actually,  such  charges  may  be  and  frequently  are 
dropped,  and  the  child  brought  before  a  juvenile  court  as 
delinquent  or  neglected,  unless  the  case  is  handled  on  the 
basis  of  a  psychiatrist's  report  of  mental  incompetency. 

The  most  seasoned  worker  with  juveniles  seems  not  to 
recall  a  case,  in  recent  times,  where  indictment  and  prosecu- 
tion actually  have  led  to  the  death  penalty  for  a  juvenile. 
Examples  are  not  far  to  seek  however  in  which  criminal 
prosecution  has  put  a  child  under  life  sentence.  A  conspicu- 
ous case  occurred  in  the  state  of  Washington  in  1931,  when 
a  twelve-year  old  drew  a  life  sentence  which,  presumably,  he 
is  now  serving. 


L\WS  regarding  juveniles  and  determining  the  age  limits 
differ  disconcertingly  from  state  to  state,  but  laws  which 
allow  legal  juveniles  to  be  put  through  adult  procedure  when 
homicide  is  involved  are  common  throughout  the  country. 
In  their  wake  follows  the  sobering  possibility  of  life  sentence 
or  even  the  death  penalty  for  crimes  committed  by  children, 
a  possibility  which  will  stand  unless  or  until  all  states  put 
juvenile  offenses  without  exception  under  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  juvenile  court.  Also,  perhaps,  until  states  can 
reach  some  agreement  upon  what  constitutes  a  juvenile.  A 
standard  juvenile  court  law,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Probation  Association  a  decade  ago  and  revised  in 
1933,  has  been  a  guide  in  the  right  direction,  but  few  states 
have  begun  to  approach  its  ideal.  —  R.  L. 
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DON'T  care  if  he  is 
their  son.  It  isn't  decent 
to  leave  that  old  couple 
in  that  awful  tenement  with 
that  cat  of  a  daughter-in-law 
and  that  raft  of  children  devil- 
ing them  day  and  night." 

Miss  Bailey,  who,  when 
loaned  to  the  old-age  assistance 
department  had  naively 
thought  that  life  would  be 
simpler  there  than  in  the  home- 
relief  division,  scanned  the 
pages  of  the  record  as  the 
worker  sputtered  on. 

"The  old  man  sleeps  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  and  the  old  wom- 
an wherever  she  can  crawl  in. 
They  never  have  a  cent  of 
their  own  allowance  to  spend 
for  themselves.  That  daugh- 
ter-in-law grabs  it  all ;  and  the 
son  is  such  a  rabbit  that  he 
lets  her.  They're  really  a  nice 

old  couple  and  there's  no  reason  in  the  world  why,  with  the 
allowance  they're  entitled  to,  they  shouldn't  have  a  couple 
of  rooms  where  they  could  have  privacy  and  quiet." 

"But  what  about  this?"  Miss  Bailey  read  from  the  record, 
"  'They  will  not  consider  any  arrangement  other  than  living 
with  their  son  and  his  family.'  That  was  six  months  ago. 
Have  they  changed  their  minds?" 

"No,  they  haven't.  That's  just  the  trouble.  They  told  me 
yesterday  that  every  time  they  walk  by  the  City  Home  they 
thank  God  for  their  pension  so  they  can  go  on  living  with 
their  son.  They  think  that  what  they  call  their  'place'  is 
with  their  son,  that  they  and  he  too  would  be  shamed  before 
the  world  if  they  left  him — and  a  fat  lot  he  cares  so  long 
as  their  allowance  comes  in  regularly.  No,  you  can't  reason 
with  them.  And  now  there's  another  baby  coming  and  the 
son  has  only  two  days  work  a  week.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when,  for  their  own  good,  they  must  be 
moved  whether  they  like  it  or  not." 

"Now  hold  on  a  minute,"  Miss  Bailey  wagged  a  ringer 
at  her  visitor,  "Where  do  you  get  that  'must?'  It  isn't  in 
the  law  as  I've  read  it.  And  making  people  do  things  for 
their  own  good — well,  if  I  know  anything  about  human 
nature  there's  no  percentage  in  that  for  anyone." 

"But  do  you  mean  to  say  you'd  not  turn  a  hand  to  get 
them  out  of  that  place?" 

"Not  unless  they  asked  for  it.  And  even  then  I'd  try  to 
keep  them  in  the  neighborhood  and  as  close  to  the  family 
as  I  could.  You  are  seeing  only  the  outer  shell  of  their  lives. 
You  fail  to  realize  the  comfort  they  find  in  keeping  to  the 
tradition  that  old  parents  always  have  a  place  in  their  son's 
home,  and  the  inner  dignity  they  have  from  living  there, 
wretched  as  it  is." 

"But  when  the  new  baby  comes 

"Now  you're  talking  about  something  else — a  new  factor 
in  the  situation  which  may  change  the  old  peoples'  ideas. 


Miss  Bailey  Says  .  .  . 

The  right  of  old  people  to  live  their 
own  lives  is  not  always  as  simple  as  it 
seems.  What  should  a  worker  do,  for  in- 
stance, about — 

The  old  couple  who  insist  on  living  miserably 
with  their  improvident  son  and  his  out-size  family 
though  their  allowance  would  permit  decent  rooms 
to  themselves? 

The  old  couple  whose  son,  in  another  city,  rebels 
at  taking  them  to  live  with  his  family  and  you 
don't  blame  him  a  bit? 

The  old  man  of  seventy-five  with  a  middle-aged 
wife  and  a  flock  of  minor  children  with  little  if 
any  visible  means  of  support? 

The  old  couple  who,  you  discover,  are  concealing 
insurance  policies  and  savings  accounts  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  feeble-minded  daughter? 


We'll  just  have  to  wait  and 
see.  But  in  any  case  they  must 
come  to  it  themselves  in  their 
own  way.  Their  tie  to  the  son's 
family  is  probably  their  most 
valuable  possession." 

"You  say  that — but  you've 
never  seen  the  family,"  mut- 
tered the  visitor. 

"I  don't  need  to.  Except  for 
loss  of  face,  the  old  people 
would  probably  be  better  off 
right  now  in  rooms  of  their 
own.  But  what  about  the  fu- 
ture? It  is  as  sure  as  taxes 
that  as  time  goes  on  they  will 
need  more  looking  after,  more 
protection  of  a  kind  that 
neither  you  nor  I,  nor  the  best 
welfare  department  on  earth 
can  give  them.  And  believe  me, 
when  that  time  comes  a  tie 
even  to  a  pretty  poor  family  is 
a  whole  lot  better  than  none." 
"Just  the  same  I  think  it's  outrageous  for  that  old  man 
to  sleep  on  the  kitchen  floor." 

"So  do  I.  But  don't  forget  that  while  we  are  outraged  he 
is  thanking  God  he  has  a  place  with  his  son  and  is  not  sleep- 
ing in  a  clean  white  bed  in  the  City  Home." 

Workers  in  the  comparatively  new  field  of  old-age  as- 
sistance realize  that  old  people  are  not  usually  as  isolated  as 
the  phraseology  of  the  law  often  assumes.  Most  of  them 
have  kith  and  kin  so  that  the  worker  must  deal,  not  with  the 
old  people  alone,  but  with  whole  family  situations. 

"Most  of  our  cases  with  families  involved  are  simple.  The 
little  cash  allowance  resolves  difficulties  and  permits  the  old 
people  to  live  out  their  lives  in  their  own  circle  of  relation- 
ships," said  a  worker  whose  district  covers  country  and 
city.  "The  hard  cases  are  those  with  factors  other  than 
economic,  where  the  kin  have  rights  as  well  as  the  old  people. 
We  have  a  case  where  the  rights  of  the  family,  of  the  old 
people  and  of  the  state  are  all  mixed  up  together.  This  old 
couple  are  pretty  terrible.  I  suspect  that  they  drink  up  their 
allowance  the  week  they  get  it  and  beg  the  rest  of  the  month. 
Their  only  son  ran  away  when  he  was  a  boy.  Years  later 
he  turned  up  a  respected  citizen  upstate,  with  a  wife  and 
two  promising  children.  He  had  moved  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent level  of  existence  from  that  of  his  parents.  We  are  in 
duty  bound  to  maintain  these  old  people  at  as  small  expense 
to  the  state  as  possible.  The  place  for  them,  by  that  measure, 
is  in  their  son's  home  with  their  allowance  budgeted  on  a 
'share  the  expense'  basis.  But  the  old  people  have  no  tie  to 
their  son,  and  want  to  stay  on  in  their  disreputable  shack 
near  their  rowdy  old  cronies.  The  son  sees  his  whole  life  and 
the  future  of  his  children  destroyed  if  he  has  to  take  these 
deplorable  old  parents  into  his  modest  home.  His  wife  is 
desperate  at  the  prospect.  His  earnings  are  so  reduced  that 
he  cannot  contribute  to  their  support.  And  yet,  under  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law  the  old  couple  should  be  moved. 
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The  state  would  save  about  $20  a  month  by  the  transaction. 

"What  are  we  doing  about  it?  Well,  we're  keeping  the 
case  open.  Maybe  the  son's  earnings  will  pick  up  and  he  can 
contribute  to  the  old  folks'  support.  Maybe  they  will  change 
their  ways — or  something.  We  are  giving  time  a  chance. 
Thank  goodness  the  law  in  this  state  gives  some  leeway." 

If  old  age  were  a  neat  compartment  which  did  not  over- 
lap on  other  generations,  life  would  be  much  simpler  for 
social  workers.  But  old  people  do  have  ties,  indeed  responsi- 
bilities to  younger  people  which  are  not  always  easy  to  fit  into 
the  responsibility  of  the  state.  Old  men,  especially  if  lately 
bereft  of  an  elderly  wife,  have  a  way  of  taking  on  a  new 
and  younger  partner;  more  than  one  old  woman  has  been 
known  to  marry  the  town  bum  on  the  strength  of  her  $30 
a  month  "government  pension."  The  old-age  administration 
has  rules  for  what  they  call  these  "fractional  families."  An 
old  person  living  alone,  without  relatives  to  contribute,  gets 
an  allowance  to  cover  his  rent,  food,  light,  heat  and  so  on. 
But  when  an  ineligible  partner  comes  in  many  of  those  items 
are  halved  since  the  state  supplies  to  the  eligible  person  only 
his  proportion  of  the  joint  expense  of  the  household.  Thus 
the  new  partner  finds  that  he  must  hustle  as  he  has  before. 

"Mixed  ages  in  a  family  are  most  difficult  to  reconcile  to 
the  philosophy  of  old-age  assistance  when  there  are  minor 
children  for  whom  there  is  little  or  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port," said  one  of  the  staff  in  the  old-age  bureau  of  a  large 
city  welfare  department.  "The  situations  that  distress  us  most 
are  those  in  which  some  other  department  could  save  the 
beans  if  it  were  not  so  tied  up  with  statutory  limitations  that 
it  can't  act  until  after  the  beans  are  spilled.  I'm  thinking  of 
the  Abbaza  family.  He's  a  likeable  old  soldier-of-fortune  of 
seventy-five  who  twenty  years  ago  settled  down  and  took  him 
a  wife  years  younger  than  himself  who  produced  six  daugh- 
ters, the  oldest  now  eighteen,  the  youngest  four.  When  the 
old  man's  heart  went  bad  and  he  had  to  give  up  peddling, 
he  applied  for  an  allowance  and  got  it,  not  very  large  of 
course  as  it  was  fixed  by  his  share  of  the  household  expenses. 
Finally  the  oldest  girl  got  working  papers  though  she's  never 
made  more  than  $12  a  week.  And  that,  with  the  old  man's 
allowance,  is  all  the  family  has  to  live  on.  The  girl  is  ter- 
ribly discouraged  and  ready  to  break  down.  Of  course  as 
soon  as  the  old  man  dies  the  mothers'  aid  bureau  will  step 
in,  but  how  much  better  if  it  could  come  now  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  inevitable,  while  the  problems  of  the  family 
grow  steadily  worse.  Isn't  it  amazing  that  our  laws  compel 
our  public  agencies  to  operate  in  airtight  compartments?" 

Most  people  have  a  general  impression  that  old  folk  come 
to  old-age  assistance  in  a  destitute  condition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  great  majority  of  them — 80  percent  in  Massachusetts 
— have  assets  of  some  kind.  But  they  are  rarely  income- 
producing — an  old  house  they  can't  eat ;  insurance  good  only 
when  they  die ;  savings  rapidly  approaching  exhaustion. 

Here  again  the  worker  encounters  family  complications, 
for  where  there  is  property  there  are  heirs,  and  tense  emo- 
tions all  around.  Most  states  providing  old-age  allowances 
require  that  property  be  assigned  to  the  state,  subject  to  the 
life  interest  of  the  client.  Such  assignment  is  thus  only  a 
gesture  while  the  old  person  lives.  After  his  death  his  funeral 
expenses  are  the  first  charge  and  the  state's  reimbursement 
for  its  outlay  the  second.  The  heirs  get  what  is  left. 

"But  it  isn't  just  the  heirs  who  are  tense,"  said  the  worker 
in  a  small  eastern  city,  "The  old  people  themselves  get 
pretty  worked  up  over  'turning  over  to  the  state'  as  they  put 
it,  the  nest  egg  which  represents  the  only  tangible  thing 
they  have  to  show  for  a  life  time  of  effort.  Very  often  their 


attempts  to  conceal  assets  are  not  an  evidence  of  dishonesty 
but  a  habit  and  belief.  Not  long  ago  we  discovered  that  an 
old  couple  who  were  getting  the  full  allowance  had  a  $1000 
life  policy,  and  an  $800  savings  account  that  didn't  appear  in 
the  record.  They  sincerely  believed  that  this  property  did 
not  belong  to  them.  They  had  saved  it  painfully  so  that  their 
middle-aged  feeble-minded  daughter  could  'keep  her  home' 
when  they  were  gone. 

'C\X/"ELL,  there  was  the  law,  plain  as  day,  and  so  we  had 
to  try  to  make  the  old  couple  see  the  justice  of  the 
state's  position,  and  to  understand  that  only  an  institution 
would  protect  the  daughter  as  they  had  protected  her.  And 
a  fine  job  that  was!  I  think  something  like  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  went  out  of  their  lives  when  they  signed  the 
necessary  papers. 

"Occasionally,  not  often,  we  discover  assets  far  above  the 
limit  set  for  eligibility.  We  can  then  bring  recovery  pro- 
ceedings, but  before  we  do  so  we  talk  over  the  situation  with 
everyone  concerned  and  offer  a  chance  to  make  restitution. 
Most  of  these  situations  are  legacies  from  the  months  when 
the  law  was  new  and  our  investigation  methods  sketchy. 
We  have  fewer  of  them  now  that  our  methods  are  better. 
Our  difficulties  arise  more  frequently  over  concealed  re- 
sources of  children.  If  the  resources  are  small  we  try  to  con- 
sider the  whole  family  situation  and  to  give  everyone  time 
to  make  the  adjustments  before  taking  the  case  to  court. 

"And  the  misunderstandings  and  the  battles  that  can  come 
from  insurance  policies!  I'm  reminded  of  old  Sam  Jenkins 
and  his  policy  of  $1200  on  which  his  son,  as  beneficiary,  has 
paid  the  premiums  for  twenty  years  while  his  creditors  stood 
by  ready  to  pounce.  The  doctor's  bill  for  young  Sam's  last 
two  babies  is  one  item  charged  against  old  Sam's  policy. 
Young  Sam  had  to  assign  his  rights  to  the  state,  but  he 
had  something  on  his  side,  as  any  case  worker  will  recognize. 
Do  you  suppose  that  out  of  the  experience  of  us  pioneer 
states  in  old-age  assistance  will  come  laws  more  flexible  in 
their  approach  to  the  whole  human  situation  ?" 

A  routine,  bookkeeping  attitude  toward  old-age  assistance 
is,  say  the  experienced  workers,  to  be  avoided  like  a  plague. 
If  the  law  is  rigid  the  greater  the  need  for  imagination  and 
resourcefulness  in  its  administration.  After  all  the  purpose 
of  even  badly  drawn  laws  is,  they  remind  themselves,  se- 
curity for  the  old  folk.  The  law  may  assure  material  security, 
but  the  equally  important  factor  of  emotional  security  de- 
pends largely  on  the  workers.  "The  fear  and  dread  of  insti- 
tutions, no  matter  how  good,  which  most  old  people  have, 
should  show  us  that  satisfying  their  material  needs  is  not 
enough.  We  can  budget  their  food  and  shelter,  but  we  must 
understand  their  emotional  involvements,  and  must  recog- 
nize their  need  of  family  relationships,  of  participation  in  the 
going  business  of  life  and  of  keeping  face  on  those  things 
which  to  them  represent  status." 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Town  Meetings  on  the  Air 

HP  HAT  arch-inventor,  Benjamin  Franklin,  would  have 
•*•  been  astonished  if  he  had  returned  to  America  some 
Thursday  night  in  June  to  find  the  town  meetings  of  his  time 
recreated  through  the  force  with  which  he  himself  experi- 
mented with  kite  and  key.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
for  Political  Education,  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  first  rippled  out  over  a  National  Broadcasting  Company 
hookup  on  Decoration  Day  from  the  Town  Hall  in  New 
York  City.  Before  the  week  was  up,  the  League  had  received 
2368  letters,  coming  from  most  corners  of  the  map  and  most 
kinds  of  people.  Cranks  and  illiterate  correspondents  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  That  first  meeting  was  on  the 
topic  Which  Way  America,  with  fascism,  socialism,  com- 
munism and  democracy  bespoken  respectively  by  Lawrence 
Dennis,  Norman  Thomas,  A.  J.  Muste,  and  Raymond 
Moley.  Here,  as  in  the  succeeding  sessions,  was  exemplified 
the  aim  of  the  League — to  open  a  nation-wide,  non-partisan 
forum.  There  is  a  supersensitive  microphone  to  pick  up  the 
questions  from  the  floor  in  the  discussion  period  that  follows 
the  announced  speakers  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  requests 
from  the  radio  audience  was  to  have  more  time  for  these 
questions.  Later  meetings,  received  with  equal  enthusiasm, 
considered  the  security  bill,  organized  labor  and  recovery, 
foreign  policy  and  the  road  to  recovery,  in  each  case  dis- 
cussed by  eminent  speakers  of  varying  views. 

Town  meetings  of  the  air  now  are  on  a  summer  holiday, 
but  are  to  be  resumed  in  the  early  fall.  Already  the  series 
seems  to  have  disproved  the  old  objection  that  radio  audi- 
ences won't  listen  to  "educational"  broadcasts,  for  the  net- 
work over  which  these  went  out  reported  that  even  the  high- 
salaried  radio  stars  seldom  have  brought  so  immediate  and 
enthusiastic  a  response.  The  idea  and  the  informality  of  the 
method  seems  to  have  caught  the  imagination  of  the  audience ; 
many  letters  remarked,  "I'll  be  at  town  meeting  next  Thurs- 
day night."  Benjamin  Franklin  could  not  have  guessed  that 
his  key  could  have  unlocked  a  way  to  help  keep  some  measure 
of  old-fashioned  democracy  in  a  time  when  the  village  green 
has  become  a  continent. 

Letters  and  the  Law 

1T\EEP-SEATED  questions  of  the  federal  power  to  deal 
*~*  with  social  and  economic  problems  are  involved  in  last 
month's  decisions  on  New  Deal  legislation. 

The  AAA  processing  taxes  were  brought  up  against  the 
same  sort  of  barrier  that  checked  NRA  in  full  career,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Boston  in  a  two-to-one  decision 
declaring  them  an  unconstitutional  assumption  of  authority 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  and  also  an  unconsti- 
tutional delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  ruling  imperils  the  essentials  of  the  vast 
and  complicated  agricultural  program:  the  processing  taxes 
by  which  the  government  seeks  to  maintain  fair  prices  for 
agricultural  products  in  relation  to  manufactured  products ; 
and  the  contracts  under  which  the  government  puts  money 
in  the  pockets  of  farmers  who  cooperate  in  the  effort  to  hold 
down  grain,  cotton  and  livestock  production  to  the  level  of 
"effective  demand."  Until  recently,  the  processing  taxes  were 


yielding  a  revenue  of  some  $40  million  a  month.  In  the  past 
two  years,  more  than  $900  million  has  been  paid  by  Wash- 
ington to  individual  farmers  under  crop-limitation  contracts. 
Another  $700  million  is  obligated,  and  this  will  probably  be 
increased  by  $400  million  in  the  next  few  months  if,  as 
spokesmen  for  AAA  have  announced,  the  program  goes  for- 
ward pending  a  final  decision  by  the  US  Supreme  Court,  to 
which  the  case  has  been  appealed. 

'In  Ohio  another  federal  appellate  court  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
PWA  slum-clearance  and  housing  program,  holding  that  the 
government  lacks  power  to  condemn  land  for  low-cost  hous- 
ing projects.  In  an  eloquent  dissenting  opinion,  Judge  Flor- 
ence E.  Allen,  recognizing  her  associates'  distinction  between 
the  nature  of  state  and  federal  sovereignty,  argues  that  while 
the  power  of  the  state  to  undertake  projects  "which  benefit 
the  health,  morals  and  welfare  of  its  people"  stems  from  its 
police  power,  the  federal  government  has  similar  authority 
from  "the  express  and  independent  power  of  the  Congress  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes  and  make  appropriations  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare."  Spokesmen  for  the  PWA  Housing 
Division  indicated  that  they  will  fall  back  on  three  proce- 
dures, each  slower  and  more  cumbersome  than  condemnation : 
obtain  vacant  land;  build  where  the  government  can  pur- 
chase directly  from  the  owners  without  opposition ;  turn  over 
to  local  authorities  the  task  of  assembling  land. 

After  review  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Or- 
leans, the  TVA  program  is  strengthened  for  new  activity.  A 
lower  court  had  denied  to  the  government  the  right  to  sell 
power  beyond  a  surplus  produced  strictly  as  an  incident  to 
improving  navigation  or  preparing  for  war.  The  appellate 
court  decided  unanimously  that  the  government  is  at  liberty 
to  sell  without  limit  all  power  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
commerce  or  war  powers  in  building  dams  or  otherwise 
controlling  navigation.  The  court  held : 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  engage 
at  will  in  private  business;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  can- 
not sell  property  which  it  owns,  even  though  in  doing  so  it  may 
enter  into  competition  with  other  public  or  private  owners  of 
property. 


The  Wagner  Act 


npHE  Wagner  National  Labor  Relations  Law,  providing 
-*•  new  machinery  to  safeguard  labor's  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  was  enacted  in  late  June.  At  this  writ- 
ing (the  end  of  July)  the  membership  of  the  Board  has  not 
been  announced.  The  bill  was  passed  substantially  in  its  orig- 
inal form  [See  The  Survey  April,  1934,  page  125.]  Two 
House  amendments  were  eliminated  in  conference,  one  of 
them  the  provision  that  the  group  choosing  a  bargaining 
agency  should  be  limited  to  the  employes  of  one  concern. 
Instead,  it  was  agreed  in  conference  that  the  bargaining  unit 
should  be  "employer  unit,  craft  unit,  plant  unit  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof,"  as  determined  by  the  Labor  Board  in  individ- 
ual cases.  Proportional  representation  in  bargaining  agencies, 
such  as  was  provided  by  the  late  Automobile  Labor  Board,  is 
specifically  barred.  Designation  of  company-dominated  unions 
to  represent  employes  is  not  permissible  under  the  Wagner 
Act.  This  means  either  an  about-face  in  attitude  and  practice 
in  steel  and  certain  other  large  industries,  or  a  challenge  to 
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the  new  Labor  Board's  authority  by  these  powerful  groups. 

In  line  with  the  decision  in  the  Schechter  case,  the  Act  re- 
stricts the  Labor  Board's  jurisdiction  to  collective-bargaining 
cases  directly  affecting  interstate  commerce.  Moreover,  the 
Board  is  not  permitted  to  function  in  a  mediatory  capacity. 
It  will  have  power  to  cite  employers  and  workers  to  hearings 
and  to  subpoena  records.  Those  found  guilty  of  unfair  labor 
practices  as  defined  by  the  Act  may  be  cited  by  the  Board  for 
contempt  if  the  violations  continue.  Collective  bargaining 
cases  affecting  intrastate  commerce  will  be  handled  by  the  US 
Department  of  Labor,  which  will  also  handle  disputes  over 
wages  and  hours,  except  where  collective  bargaining  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  involved. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  law  depends  in  part  on  the  vigor 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  Board.  The  real  responsibility, 
however,  rests,  as  it  should,  with  labor  itself.  The  AF  of  L 
is  handicapped  in  many  areas  by  its  craft  structure  and  tra- 
dition. In  certain  basic  industries,  company  representation 
plans  are  well  intrenched.  Rank-and-file  industrial  unions  are 
weak  and  inexperienced,  many  of  them  actively  opposed  not 
only  by  employer  groups  but  also  by  older  and  better  estab- 
lished craft  unions.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  is  ques- 
tioned from  many  quarters,  and  it  will  probably  be  started 
at  the  first  opportunity  on  the  tedious  road  to  a  US  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

Though  the  law  is  scarcely  the  "new  Magna  Charta  of 
labor,"  which  some  enthusiasts  held  it  to  be,  Senator  Wag- 
ner's courage  and  energy  have  set  up  new  counterweights  in 
the  long  effort  to  establish  an  equality  of  bargaining  power 
as  between  worker  and  employer  in  modern  industry. 

Civic  Efforts  join 

•* 

THE  American  Civic  Association  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning,  both  with  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  behind  them,  have  merged  as  the  American  Civic 
and  Planning  Association  and  will  join  in  a  single  educational 
and  promotional  program.  The  new  association,  fortified  by 
the  goodwill  and  experience  built  up  by  its  progenitors,  has 
as  its  major  purposes  the  promotion  of  public  understanding 
and  support  of  national,  regional,  state  and  local  planning  for 
the  best  use  of  urban  and  rural  land,  water  and  other  natural 
resources;  the  advancing  of  higher  ideals  of  civic  life  and 
beauty  in  America;  and  the  safeguarding  and  development  of 
natural  wonders  and  scenic  possessions,  national  and  other 
parks  and  recreational  facilities. 

As  its  president  the  new  association  has  chosen  Frederic  A. 
Delano,  former  president  of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
and  as  first  vice-president,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  former 
president  of  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning. 
Harlean  James  is  the  executive  secretary.  The  journals  of 
the  two  organizations  are  combined  in  a  new  quarterly  pub- 
lication, Planning  and  Civic  Comment,  issued  from  the 
Washington  headquarters. 

Man  and  Nutrition 

THAT  by  taking  thought  mankind  can  add  cubits  not 
only  to  its  stature  but  to  the  measure  of  its  happiness 
was  the  exciting  theme  of  the  presidential  address  of  Dr. 
James  S.  McLester  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Nutrition  and  the  Future  of  Man. 
Science  promises  "to  those  races  who  will  take  advantage 
of  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  a  larger  stature,  greater 
vigor,  increased  longevity  and  a  higher  level  of  cultural  at- 
tainment." The  road  to  this  happy  goal,  Dr.  McLester  de- 


clared, lies  in  education — nutrition  classes  in  the  schools,  the 
counsel  of  physicians,  and  so  on — and  in  government.  Prob- 
ably some  twenty  million  Americans  are  living  "near  or  be- 
low the  threshold  of  nutritive  safety"  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  food  they  need  for  health.  "This  condition, 
if  continued,  will  surely  affect  the  health  of  the  race.  The 
income  of  these  people  must  be  raised  or  the  price  of  food 
lowered."  Dr.  McLester's  scholarly  address  outlined  the 
double  problem  of  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
people:  arousing  the  will  to  do  and  then  ensuring  the  ability, 
when  necessary  by  the  will  of  all  of  us,  which  is  government. 
It  was  a  bit  ironical  that  it  was  delivered  before  a  profes- 
sional association  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  not  welcomed 
the  suggestion  that  government  help  people  to  get  access  to 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  aid  which  its  own  members 
command. 

Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School 

/"\  LDEST  and  most  famous  of  the  summer  schools  for 
^^  women  workers,  the  Bryn  Mawr  School  is  holding  its 
fourteenth  session  at  Mt.  Ivy,  a  camp  near  Pomona,  N.  Y. 
Though  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  authorities  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  summer  school  long  delayed  any  public  statement 
as  to  the  considerations  which  in  December,  1934,  led  the 
college  to  refuse  its  campus  to  the  1935  session  of  the  school 
[see  The  Survey,  May  1935,  page  147]  the  report  of  an  out- 
side Cooperators'  Group  organized  by  the  New  York  City 
alumnae  of  the  Affiliated  Schools  brought  the  controversy 
into  the  open.  The  report,  prepared  by  Mary  van  Kleeck  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  Dorothy  Douglas  of  Smith 
College  as  a  "fact-finding  committee"  was  also  signed  by 
Mary  R.  Beard,  Jerome  Davis,  Grace  Hutchins,  Alice  F. 
Liveright,  Mrs.  William  Z.  Ripley,  Maxwell  Stewart.  It 
was  given  to  the  press  early  in  June.  Six  weeks  later  Mabel 
Leslie  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  gave  out  a  re- 
ply as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  summer 
school.  The  Bryn  Mawr  Alumnae  Bulletin  for  July  carries 
an  article  by  Marion  Edwards  Park,  president  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  on  the  Cooperators'  Group  report  and  the  altered 
relations  between  the  college  and  the  summer  school. 

From  these  three  public  statements  on  the  situation,  it  is 
clear  that  the  difficulties  have  their  roots  in  the  increasing 
preoccupation  of  the  school  with  current  problems  of  eco- 
nomics and  labor  organization. 

During  the  1934  session  of  the  school,  several  teachers  and 
students  "observed"  the  conduct  of  a  strike  at  Seabrook,  N.  J. 
On  request  of  the  college,  the  directors  of  the  school  had 
agreed,  as  they  understood  it,  that  summer  school  partici- 
pants would  visit  strikes  only  as  individuals,  not  as  representa- 
tives of  the  school.  The  trustees  were  not  themselves  agreed 
in  their  interpretation  of  this  pledge.  As  it  turned  out,  there 
was  reference  to  Bryn  Mawr  in  certain  press  stories  of  the 
strike.  Some  of  the  trustees  felt  that  the  pledge  had  been 
broken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cooperators'  Group  report 
charged  that  Bryn  Mawr's  present  campaign  for  a  million- 
dollar  endowment  heightened  the  concern  of  the  trustees  lest 
the  name  of  the  college  should  in  any  way  be  associated  with 
industrial  conflict. 

Following  the  1934  session,  the  Bryn  Mawr  trustees  made 
recommendations  to  the  summer  school  directors,  some  of 
which  were  accepted,  giving  the  college  greater  authority 
over  the  summer  school  on  its  campus.  Exception  was  taken, 
however,  to  other  points,  including  the  suggestion  that  "the 
nominee  for  the  directorship  of  the  school  be  approved  by  the 
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executive  committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  and  that  the  director  be  preferably  a  Bryn  Mawr 
graduate."  Alternatives  were  proposed  which  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  trustees,  with  the  result  that  the  summer  school 
had  either  to  omit  its  1935  session  or  hold  it  elsewhere.  The 
van  Kleeck-Douglas  report  criticizes  the  board  for  accepting 
this  choice  without  public  protest.  To  quote :  • 
The  situation  seems  analogous  to  us  to  that  of  an  industrial  con- 
flict in  which  the  workers  of  a  shop  are  locked  out  by  the  em- 
ployer and  instead  of  picketing  and  forcing  the  boss  to  a  settle- 
ment they  leave  the  scene  of  the  conflict  and  look  elsewhere  for 
jobs. 

In  her  reply,  the  chairman  of  the  summer  school  board's 
executive  committee  holds  otherwise,  maintaining  that 
...  in  view  of  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  the  college 
trustees  and  the  summer  school  board  it  seemed  inadvisable  to 
consider  returning  to  the  campus  until  a  full  understanding  of 
school  policies  had  been  reached  in  order  that  the  school  might 
be  completely  assured  that  such  divergent  views  on  policies 
would  never  again  interrupt  the  life  of  the  school. 

From  the  current  difficulties  at  Bryn  Mawr  there  emerge 
two  opposing  concepts  of  workers'  education.  The  Coopera- 
tors'  Group  essentially  criticizes  the  affiliation  of  a  workers' 
school  with  a  bourgeois  college  and  ascribes  these  limitations 
to  their  joint  program: 

The  true  purpose  of  a  workers'  school  to  train  for  leadership  in 
the  labor  movement  has  never  been  fully  realized  at  Bryn  Mawr 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  loyalty  and  indebtedness  to  Bryn 
Mawr  resulting  in  a  sentimentalizing  of  the  relations  between 
the  summer  school  and  the  college. 

President  Park  of  Bryn  Mawr  submits  that  the  summer 
school  is  not  patterned  on  such  workers'  projects  as  Brook- 
wood  Labor  College,  and  instead  of  being  "a  definite  part  of 
the  labor  movement  and  responsible  to  it  ...  is  not  such  a 
school  and  it  cannot  be  criticized  for  failure  to  be  something 
it  never  set  out  to  be."  She  quotes  the  purpose  of  the  school 
as  defined  in  1921  and  restated  in  1934,  which  reads  in  part: 
To  offer  young  women  in  industry  opportunities  to  study  liberal 
subjects  and  to  train  themselves  in  clear  thinking;  to  stimulate 
an  active  and  continued  interest  in  the  problems  of  our  economic 
order.  .  .  .  The  school  ...  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
inquiry  with  freedom  of  discussion  and  teaching.  Thus  the  stu- 
dents should  gain  a  truer  insight  into  the  problems  of  industry 
and  feel  a  more  vital  responsibility  for  their  solution. 

Miss  Park  suggests  that : 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  middle  form,  short  of  the  inde- 
pendent workers'  school,  lying  between  the  Bryn  Mawr  and  the 
Brookwood  plan,  which  could  with  time  and  quiet  be  finally 
worked  out  by  School  and  College. 

To  this  end,  conferences  between  representatives  of  Bryn 
Mawr  and  the  summer  school,  begun  in  the  early  spring,  are 
being  continued. 

A  Rule  of  the  CCC 

TN  spite  of  protests  of  the  National  Probation  Association, 
•  backed  by  probation  departments  all  over  the  country,  the 
federal  administrators  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
stand  firm  on  a  blanket  rule  which  bars  young  men  on  proba- 
tion and  parole  from  CCC  camps.  The  rule,  say  ECW  offi- 
cials, is  not  of  their  making  but  is  written  in  the  law:  "No 
person  under  conviction  of  crime  and  serving  sentence  there- 
for shall  be  employed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
Moreover  they  hold  that  "experiments"  in  the  early  days  of 
the  camps  in  enrolling  probationers  were  "unsatisfactory," 
and  that  administrative  difficulties  would  be  certain  "should 


the  way  be  opened  to  special  exceptions."  In  any  case  the  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  ECW  is  unanimous  in  its  approval  of 
the  policy  and  the  President,  it  is  said,  "desires  no  change." 

Discouraging  as  this  stone-wall  attitude  is,  the  National 
Probation  Association  has  by  no  means  abandoned  the  fight 
for  less  rigidity  and  more  discrimination.  It  does  not  ask  that 
the  camps  be  opened  wide  to  all  men  on  probation,  but  merely 
that  enrolling  officers  consider  the  whole  record  of  the  appli- 
cant and  not  solely  his  probationary  status.  In  support  of  its 
case  the  Association  has  gathered  data  from  probation  officers 
in  nineteen  states  indicating  the  injustices  and  downright 
absurdities  which  result  from  a  rigid  application  of  the  rule. 
There  were,  for  instance,  the  three  Indiana  boys  caught 
swimming  in  a  gravel  pit  contrary  to  city  ordinance.  Two  of 
them  paid  their  small  fine  and  cleared  their  records.  The 
third  was  put  on  probation  till  he  could  raise  the  money.  The 
two  went  to  camp;  the  third  was  barred. 

The  Association  points  out  that,  rule  or  no  rule,  a  good 
many  probationers  actually  are  in  CCC  camps.  Some  have 
bootlegged  themselves  in,  others  have  been  accepted  by  enroll- 
ing officers  exercising  their  discretion  and  relying  on  the 
judgment  of  the  probation  officers.  There  seems  to  be  abund- 
ant evidence  that  probationers  selected  with  care  make 
creditable  records  in  the  camps. 

The  Association  stands  its  ground  that  probation  is  not  a 
sentence  for  crime  but  is,  in  effect,  a  suspension  of  sentence, 
and  that  the  ECW  rule  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law. 

A  Name  and  an  Income 

E  Modern  Hospital  has  sent  out  an  editorial  plea  for 
godfathers  to  name  the  kind  of  an  institution  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  which  is  neither  governmental  nor  operated  for 
private  profit.  It  is  not  that  the  nameless  child  is  illegitimate. 
Far  from  it,  it  is  an  honored  head  of  the  family.  But  the 
family  name  of  hospital  now  is  borne  also  by  so  many 
younger  offspring— government  hospitals,  proprietary  hospi- 
tals and  the  like,  that  there  is  need  for  some  special  title  to 
designate  the  institution  that  is  private  in  much  of  its  support 
and  public  in  much  of  its  service;  which  is  voluntary  in  its 
founding  and  its  giving,  but  fulfills  an  obligatory  role  in  most 
communities.  "Non-profit"  is  true  only  in  a  financial  sense 
and  applies  equally  to  government  institutions. 

The  dilemma  of  a  name  illumines  the  financial  straits  into 
which  these  private,  non-governmental,  voluntary,  non-profit 
— or  what  you  will — hospitals  have  been  brought  by  their 
own  scientific  development  plus  the  special  strains  of  hard 
times.  Their  appeal  for  help  is  not  a  cry  of  "Wolf,  Wolf." 
What  is  happening  in  many  places  is  shown  in  a  recent  state- 
ment of  the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York:  notwith- 
standing heavy  inroads  on  capital,  hospital  members  of  the 
Fund  ended  1934  with  unpaid  bills  of  $5,700,000  in 
addition  to  $14,000,000  in  mortgages  and  long-term  obliga- 
tions. Three  closed  in  1934  for  want  of  funds.  The  Fund  is 
directing  an  all-hospital  campaign  in  the  fall  for  $9,440,000 
to  avoid  further  "operating  insolvency."  In  time  some  easing 
of  the  load  may  come  through  the  group  hospitalization  plan 
started  this  spring  in  New  York  City,  though  like  other 
voluntary  insurance  measures  that  will  tend  to  attract  the 
prudent  and  to  omit  the  less  far-sighted  who  will  come  back 
on  the  hospitals  at  need  for  care.  The  long-run  reflection 
that  the  public  must  face  is  that  if  we  want  the  care  for 
which  hospitals  are  essential  we  must  pay  for  it,  by  gifts  or 
out  of  taxes  or  by  some  comprehensive  spreading  of  individ- 
ual risks  to  bring  hospitals  within  reach  of  family  budgets. 
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SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


School  for  Young  Transients 

NOT  the  dullard,  but  the  quick  and  ambitious  youth  adrift 
in  quest  of  a  job,  is  said  to  be  the  "problem  child"  of  the 
transient  bureaus.  As  a  lifeboat  to  such  young  ambitions, 
wrecked  or  beached  on  depression  shoals,  the  Transient  Division 
of  the  New  York  State  TERA  last  March  launched  Hartwick 
School  with  a  full  complement  of  well-equipped  instructors  sup- 
plied by  the  state  department  of  education  from  ERB  funds 
ear-marked  for  adult  education  projects.  The  school  plant,  for- 
merly the  old  Hartwick  Seminary  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
bouses  something  over  a  hundred  "students,"  and  provides 
equipment  for  agricultural  and  elementary  trade  training.  Be- 
sides dairying,  poultry  raising,  vegetable  gardening,  plumbing, 
stenography,  commercial  arithmetic,  radio  and  so  on,  common 
school  subjects  are  offered  which  may,  if  desired,  lead  to  regent's 
examinations. 

Programs  and  schedules  of  school  activities,  recreation,  and 
studies  at  Hartwick  bear  surprising  resemblance  to  those  of  any 
well-organized  "prep"  school.  Established  as  an  "experimental 
academy,"  the  school  accepts  young  men  and  boys  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  referred  from  transient  bureaus  all  over 
the  state.  Selection  is  based  on  the  needs  of  an  individual  rather 
than  on  elaborate  regulations.  In  general,  interest,  aptitude,  and 
attitude  have  been  given  more  weight  than  age,  though  the  stated 
preference  is  for  "under  twenty-one."  Natural  selection  com- 
bines with  transient  psychology  to  produce  some  turnover 
within  the  original  group,  but  the  school  is  still  too  young  to 
give  any  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
transient  will  hold  to  his  new  educational  interests. 

The  project  is  directed  by  W.  E.  Hanson,  under  auspices  of 
the  state  transient  director,  Thomas  L.  Cotton.  The  school  was 
intiated  by  the  former  director,  Homer  W.  Borst.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  functions 
through  Assistant  Commissioner  Lewis  A.  Wilson. 

How  Social  Work  Grew 

~^HE  usual  prim  covers  of  a  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  camouflage 
what  bids  fair  to  become  a  best-seller  handbook  and  compact 
Hoyle  by  which  social  work  may  gufde  the  hordes  of  new  and 
adopted  young  members  of  its  family.  Esther  L.  Brown  in  Social 
Work  as  a  Profession  gives  a  straight  and  thorough  look  at  her 
subject,  from  its  origins  to  the  foreshadows  of  growth  to  come, 
an  up-to-now  story  for  those  who  must  learn  from  the  start. 

The  eighty-page  pamphlet  (25  cents  from  the  Foundation,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York)  begins  with  a  brief  historical  sketch, 
traces  the  development  of  social  philosophy  from  "lady  bounti- 
ful" days  to  the  present  and  gives  an  honest  appraisal  to  the 
moot  question  "Is  social  work  a  profession?"  Sections  on  train- 
ing requirements  and  possibilities  for  social-work  employment, 
organization  and  conditions  within  the  profession,  salaries,  and 
general  trends  round  out  an  illuminating  introduction  to  social 
work  and  how  it  grew. 

New  Life  for  a  Veteran 

A  COOPERATIVE  residence  for  what  the  YWCA  of  the 
•**•  City  of  New  York  temperately  calls  "the  lower  salaried 
groups  of  young  women — those  earning  less  than  $15  a  week" 
is  the  new  guise  of  the  old  Margaret  Louisa,  veteran  among 
special  hotels  for  women. 

The  Margaret  Louisa,  a  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elliot  Shepard 
to  the  YW,  was  opened  in  1891  as  a  safe  haven  for  single  wom- 


en obliged  to  face  the  hazards  and  terrors  of  travel  alone  in  a 
great  city.  The  hotel,  successful  from  the  first,  attracted  large 
numbers  of  women  guests  from  all  localities  and  walks  of  life, 
and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  later  populous  field  of  women's  club 
residences  and  hotels. 

Girls  living  at  the  Margaret  Louisa  will  follow  a  plan  sim- 
ilar to  that  at  Vassar  and  Smith  Colleges,  whereby  residents 
may  arrange  to  work  for  part  of  their  living  expenses  at  tasks 
of  administration  and  housekeeping.  The  required  twelve  hours 
a  week  will  not  seem  large,  it  is  believed,  to  the  average  work- 
ing woman  who  runs  her  own  apartment.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  allocate  the  hours  of  work  to  tasks  wherein  the  girl  has  had 
or  desires  experience,  so  as  to  give  apprentice  training. 

The  Margaret  Louisa  opens  its  doors  on  September  1.  Appli- 
cants will  be  interviewed  on  or  after  August  15  at  the  residence, 
14  East  16  Street,  New  York,  by  Margaret  Milne,  director. 

Stay-At-Home  Camps 

["'HE   plight  of  Cinderellas   and   stay-at-homes  is   receiving 

special  attention  in  the  1935  summer  camping  season  with 

day  camps,  home  camps  and — one  of  the  newest — roof  camps 

bringing  outdoor  exercise,  fun  and  rest  to  children  who  cannot' 

get  away  from  the  city  for  the  much-desired  outing. 

The  day  camp  on  the  attractively-equipped  roof  of  the  Jewish 
People's  Institute  of  Chicago  offers,  for  a  ten-week  period,  much 
the  same  daily  program  as  a  real  camp  in  the  woods,  and  in- 
cludes outings,  swimming  and  gym  every  week.  Another  novel 
means  of  outings  for  the  city-bound  is  a  municipal  ferry  boat, 
drafted  by  the  City  Fathers  of  New  York,  at  the  urgence  of 
the  New  York  League  of  Mothers'  Clubs.  The  boat,  which  or- 
dinarily lies  idle  during  non-rush  hours,  makes  four  five-hour 
trips  weekly  in  the  waters  around  the  city  carrying  700  tenement 
mothers  and  their  children,  free  of  charge  and  with  small  cost 
to  anyone.  The  city  department  of  health  lends  nurses  and  the 
recreation  department  play  supervisors  for  the  trips. 


About  Children 


REPORT  OF  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION AND  WELFARE  OF  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE; REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAFFIC  IN  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN;  League  of  Nations  publications  IV,  4  and  1, 
respectively,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Reports  of  1935  sessions  of  these  important  committees 
with  recommendations  and  conclusions  on  a  wide  variety 
of  international  problems. 

EFFECTS  OF  DEPRESSION  ON  CHILDREN.  FAMILY  LIFE 
AND  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING,  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot;  A 
SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION  ON  ADOPTION,  prepared  by 
Carl  A.  Heisterman;  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  DAY  NUKSEK- 
IES,  all  from  US  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Lenroot  reports  results  of  a  recent  study  of  259 
families,  both  relief  and  non-relief,  with  a  summary  of 
principal  needs  revealed.  Mr.  Heisterman  gives  results  of 
a  historical  study  of  American  adoption  legislation.  The 
third  pamphlet  reports  statistics  of  child  care  in  day  nur- 
series in  1934  and  indicates  trends  in  institutional  and 
foster-home  care. 

YOUTH'S  NEW  DAY.  THE  JUVENILE  PROBLEM  IN  LOS 
ANGELES  AND  TOOLS  FOR  ITS  SOLUTION.  Compiled  by 
William  Burke,  tinder  direction  of  the  Juvenile  Research  Commit- 
tee of  the  Los  Antjdes  County  Coordinating  Councils,  Published 
by  the  Lions  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

A  handbook  "for  coordinating  council  workers  and  all 
leaders  of  youth." 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BOYS'  WORK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Walter  L.  Stone.  Informal  Education  Service,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  1S2  pp.  Price  $2. 

Traces  the  origin  and  development  of  the  informal  educa- 
tion of  youth,  from  primitive  times,  analyzes  138  youth 
service  agencies,  and  suggests  trends  and  future  problems. 
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Three  summer  day  camps  on  a  large  scale  are  going  on  in  out- 
lying New  York  City  parks  under  the  wing  of  Girl  Scouts  in 
cooperation  with  the  Parks  Department  and  welfare  agencies. 
Girls  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old  have  free  subway  trips  to 
the  "camps,"  where  a  staff  of  Girl  Scout  workers  and  volunteer 
assistants  supervise  a  wide  range  of  games,  sports  and  educa- 
tional activities.  About  500  girls  are  accommodated  each  day  at 
the  camps,  which  will  be  open  until  August  30. 

Last  year,  at  the  thirty-eight  home  camps  held  by  member 
agencies  of  the  national  Jewish  Welfare  Board  throughout  the 
country,  attendance  reached  7000.  This  year  six  additional  home 
camps  are  operating  under  the  auspices  of  Jewish  community 
centers.  Settlements  everywhere  are  aiding  stay-at-home  city 
families  through  day  nurseries,  summer  play-schools,  and  outings 
for  all  ages. 

Design  for  Happiness 

HOW  to  make  people  happy — paramount  among  questions 
facing  the  administration  of  homes  for  the  aged — was  dis- 
cussed and  neatly  illuminated  with  experience  pictures  by  Virgil 
Johnson  of  the  Andrew  Freedman  Home,  New  York  City,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aged. 

Although  the  Andrew  Freedman  Home,  being  blessed  with  a 
comfortable  endowment,  ranks  in  the  luxury  class  among  insti- 
tutions, it  is  meant  not  for  the  wealthy,  but  for  "people  with 
standards,"  conspicuous  among  these  being  personal  freedom. 

In  support  of  this  ideal  of  freedom,  the  board  of  the  home> 
arranged  to  allow  free  access  of  complaints  from  its  guests,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  assured  against  "intimidation  or  perse- 
cution by  the  staff."  Among  outstanding  issues  were  freedom  to 
come  and  go  without  permission,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  freedom  of 
women  to  entertain  men  visitors  in  their  rooms. 

This  inclination  towards  freedom,  however,  turned  into  the 
uncomfortable  feat  of  leaning  over  backwards.  When  complaints 
to  the  board  were  invited,  the  members  found  complaining  to  be 
a  quite  fascinating  occupation,  of  itself.  Bringing  complaints  out 
into  the  open,  in  just  this  way,  resulted  in  over-emphasis,  a 
condition  under  which  complaining  throve  and  grew. 

Now  a  more  psychologically  sound,  if  less  soul-satisfying  sys- 
tem for  complaining  has  been  instituted.  Instead  of  providing  a 
stimulating  audience  of  board  members  as  a  complaint  commit- 
tee, five  mere  house  guests  hear  and  sort  complaints,  pass  on 
their  validity,  and  refer  them  to  the  proper  sources  of  treat- 
ment. While  this  has  perhaps  vitiated  an  engrossing  indoor  sport, 
its  effect  has  been  to  create  a  happier  atmosphere  all  around. 


INDUSTRY 


NEW  ENGLAND  Junior  Month  for  the  second  year  offered  to 
juniors  of  eight  New  England  colleges  a  month's  intensive  ex- 
perience in  social  work,  under  auspices  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  of  Boston.  The  young  college  women  divided  their  train- 
ing period  between  supervised  field  work  and  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  case  work,  supplemented  by  conferences  with  leaders. 


A  THOROUGH  factual  study  of  conditions  in  Chicago's  saloon- 
taverns  since  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  has  been 
published  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  816  South 
Halsted  Street,  Chicago.  The  study,  free  on  request  from  the 
Association,  throws  light  into  some  dark  places  and  recom- 
mends plans  for  attack. 


THE  1934  growth  in  church  membership  was  the  largest  since 
1930  and  one  of  the  largest  yearly  increases  ever  reported,  ac- 
cording to  the  Christian  Herald's  annual  statistical  report. 
Churches  and  religious  bodies  showed  a  total  1934  gain  of 
1,222,064,  of  which  910,651  represents  new  members  over 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Methodists  made  the  largest  gain,  and 
Baptists  continued  to  be  largest  in  total  membership,  among 
Protestant  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  remains 
the  largest  religious  body  in  the  country. 


I.L.O. 

TNFLUENCED  by  the  American  delegation,  the  Interna- 
-*•  tional  Labor  Organization  at  Geneva  approved  the  principle 
of  the  40-hour  week,  "applied  in  such  manner  that  the  standard 
of  living  is  not  reduced  in  consequence."  Only  one  of  the  five 
conventions  applying  the  principle  to  specific  industries  was 
adopted.  This  was  a  convention  to  establish  the  40-hour  week  in 
the  glass-bottle  industry,  which  won  by  the  narrow  margin  of  a 
single  vote.  Similar  conventions  for  public  works,  building 
trades,  iron  and  steel,  coal  mining,  were  voted  down.  A  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  delegate  of  the  Japanese  workers  was 
adopted.  It  asks  the  governing  body  to  consider  at  an  early 
session  the  right  of  workers  to  organize,  and  how  to  prevent  dis- 
missal or  discrimination  because  of  union  membership.  Reduc- 
tion of  hours  for  the  textile  industry  was  placed  on  the  1936 
agenda.  Recommendations  for  remedies  for  unemployment 
among  young  people  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  [see 
The  Survey  for  July,  page  215.] 

The  governing  body  of  the  conference  authorized  Harold  But- 
ler, director,  to  invite  all  American  members  to  attend  a 
regional  conference  at  Santiago,  Chile,  December  30.  This  will 
be  the  first  regional  conference  of  the  ILO  and  will  include 
Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  Its  results  will  take  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions addressed  to  the  parent  body.  The  conference  will  be  on  a 
tripartite  basis,  as  are  the  Geneva  meetings,  with  groups  repre- 
senting employers,  employes  and  government  from  each  partici- 
pating state. 

Accidents  to  Women  Workers 

\X7HILE  fewer  women  than  men  are  the  victims  of  indus- 
'  trial  accidents,  absolutely  and  relatively,  they  suffer  an 
increasing  proportion  of  total  injuries,  according  to  a  bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  US  Department  of 
Labor  (No.  129  of  the  Women's  Bureau.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington.  Price  10  cents.)  The  publication  is  the 
third  in  a  series  on  industrial  injuries  to  women  as  compared 
with  men,  and  contains  data  from  16  states.  Its  tables  show  that 
manufacturing  outranked  all  other  occupations  in  injuries  to 
both  men  and  women.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  women  than 
men  suffered  from  infections  incurred  from  job  injuries,  "one 
type  of  injury  that  is  almost  completely  preventable."  Girls 
under  twenty-one  showed  more  injuries  than  women  in  any 
other  age  group. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  to  these  girls  were  caused  by 
machinery.  From  this  standpoint  the  demand  for  young  girls  rather 
than  for  older  women  as  machine  operators  seems  unfortunate.  .  .  . 
Study  of  individual  industries  probably  would  point  to  the  neces- 
sity for  prohibiting  the  work  of  young  girls  and  boys  on  certain 
machines  and  for  further  safeguarding  their  employment  on  others. 
Women  were  found  to  be  receiving  much  lower  wages  than 
were  men  at  the  time  of  injury.  Even  for  comparable  disability, 
"this  meant  that  women  received  much  less  in  compensation  than 
did  men." 

Philadelphia  Stands  Still 

1"  TNEMPLOYMENT  is  as  acute  in  Philadelphia  as  it  was  a 
*-'  year  ago,  according  to  a  study  made  by  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Bureau  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  May. 
The  figures,  given  out  late  in  June,  indicate  that  of  the  esti- 
mated 878,500  gainful  workers  in  the  city,  32.8  percent  (287,- 
800)  were  unemployed  in  May.  1935.  The  survey  made  in 
February,  1934,  returned  exactly  the  same  figure.  More  than 
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44,000  families  were  included  in  each  survey,  both  of  which 
covered  the  same  areas,  widely  distributed  through  the  ten 
school  districts  of  Philadelphia.  The  figures  represent  all  persons 
in  the  city  who  are  gainfully  employed:  proprietors,  executives, 
professional  workers,  self-employed  artisans,  and  others  among 
whom  there  is  relatively  little  unemployment,  as  well  as  factory, 
domestic  and  service  employes.  The  preliminary  report  of  the 
1935  study  (Industrial  Research  Department,  University  of 
Pennsylvania)  includes  a  table  showing  changes  in  employment 
as  revealed  in  nine  surveys  and  studies  made  by  various  agencies 
since  April,  1929,  when  10.4  percent  of  Philadelphia's  workers 
were  unemployed.  Except  for  a  2  percent  improvement  between 
January  and  April,  1931,  unemployment  increased  steadily  to  46 
percent  in  April,  1933.  The  first  conspicuous  drop  was  to  32.8 
percent  in  February,  1934.  The  study  shows  no  change — not  a 
tenth  of  a  percent  either  way — between  February,  1934,  and 
May,  1935. 

Part-time  employment  also  stands  at  the  same  figure — 14.1 
percent — for  February,  1934,  and  May,  1935.  This  represents  a 
decrease  from  21  percent  in  May,  1932,  and  nearly  20  percent 
in  April,  1933. 

Negro  Workers  and  the  Unions 

ENDING  a  ten-year  fight,  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  affiliated  with  the  AF  of  L,  last  month  won  the 
right  to  represent  Pullman  porters  and  maids  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  their  employers.  The  vote  stood  5931  to  1422  in 
favor  of  the  Brotherhood  as  against  the  company  union  or- 
ganized and  financed  by  the  Pullman  Company,  when  the  bal- 
lots were  counted  after  a  three-weeks  election  in  sixty-six 
districts  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
This  election  was  the  first  opportunity  Negro  workers  have  had 
to  vote  as  a  group  in  an  election  under  federal  supervision.  The 
victory  for  the  union  is  significant  because  of  the  company-union 
policy  of  the  Pullman  Company,  and  the  long  fight  of  the  Broth- 
erhood for  recognition,  under  the  leadership  of  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph. The  union,  organized  ten  years  ago,  was  allowed  to 
affiliate  with  the  AF  of  L  in  1929,  though  under  conditions 
which  are  still  unsatisfactory  to  its  members.  Two  years  later, 
the  Brotherhood  petitioned  the  US  District  Court  of  Northern 
Illinois  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  Pullman  Company  from 
continuing  its  employe  representation  plan.  This  failed  as  did 
other  efforts  to  outflank  the  well-financed  company  union,  until 
the  Mediation  Board,  after  investigation,  ordered  the  recent 
election.  The  Brotherhood  defeated  the  company  union  in  every 
city  and  also  won  a  majority  of  the  votes  by  mail. 

Negro  labor  leaders,  testifying  before  a  special  AF  of  L  com- 
mittee at  federation  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last 
month,  warned  that  1,500,000  Negro  wage  earners  might  "swing 
left"  if  AF  of  L  unions  continue  to  discriminate  against  Ne- 
groes. The  committee  was  appointed  on  the  demand  of  A.  Phil- 
lip Randolph  at  the  last  AF  of  L  convention,  who  urged  that 
unions  barring  Negroes  be  disciplined.  The  committee  will  re- 
port to  the  executive  council  of  the  federation. 


Gains  in  Security 


/CALIFORNIA  became  the  sixth  state  to  enact  unemploy- 
^-^  ment  insurance  legislation  when  the  governor  signed  the 
Cottrell  Act  the  end  of  June.  Like  the  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  laws,  California's  measure  is  based  on  a  pooled  fund 
for  the  state  as  a  whole.  It  calls  for  contributions  from  employ- 
ers of  0.9  percent  of  payrolls  in  1936,  1.8  percent  in  1937,  and  in 
1938  and  thereafter,  2.7  percent.  Workers  in  1936  are  to  con- 
tribute YI  percent  of  wages,  in  1937  and  thereafter,  1  percent, 
and  never  more  than  one-half  the  rate  of  the  employer.  The 
State  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  may  recommend 
higher  rates  for  industries  having  excessive  unemployment.  The 
law  covers  all  employers  of  four  or  more  workers,  with  no  sal- 
ary limitations.  To  receive  benefits,  the  worker  must  have  had 


26  weeks  of  employment  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  first 
two  years  there  is  a  waiting  period  of  4  weeks,  after  that  of  3 
weeks.  Beginning  in  1938  benefits  of  50  percent  of  average  week- 
ly wage,  with  a  $15  maximum  and  $7  minimum  will  be  paid  13 
weeks  in  one  year,  based  on  one  week  of  benefit  for  four  weeks 
of  contributions  in  the  preceding  103  weeks.  For  more  than  103 
weeks'  contribution,  20  weeks  of  benefit  are  allowed.  The  unem- 
ployment insurance  commission  may  exempt  employers  who  offer 
in  advance  a  guaranteed  plan  of  employment  for  one  year, 
specifying  the  total  yearly  wages  under  such  a  plan;  and  employ- 
ers who  operate  private  insurance  plans  with  coverage  and  bene- 
fits at  least  equal  to  the  state  plan. 

In  New  York,  the  State  Industrial  Commissioner  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Glenn  A.  Bowers,  formerly  director 
of  research  for  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  as  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  unemployment  insurance  in  the  state 
department  of  labor.  The  headquarters  of  the  division  will  be 
in  Albany.  Payroll  assessments  under  the  New  York  law  begin 
January  1,  1936. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  bibliography  on  the  economic  status  of  wom- 
en, prepared  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
has  been  published  by  the  Women's  Bureau,  US  Department  of 
Labor.  Among  the  topics  under  which  references  are  listed  are 
education,  earnings,  marriage  and  gainful  occupation  problems, 
discrimination  against  women  and  unemployment. 


RESEARCH  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  sound  economic  poli- 
cies in  the  direction  of  improvements  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation  is  urged  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  Because  "economic  conditions  were  so  deeply  disturbed 
and  the  crisis  so  acute,"  the  Fund  made  96  percent  of  its  dis- 
bursements last  year  in  the  field  of  economics. 


ESPECIALLY  planned  for  "workers  who  are  just  beginning  the 
study  of  economic  problems,"  the  Affiliated  Schools  for  Work- 
ers, Inc.,  (302  East  35  Street,  New  York)  offers  Can  the  Work 
Week  Shrink  and  Wages  Grow?  by  Katherine  Pollak.  This  36- 
page  pamphlet,  which  revises  and  brings  up  to  date  an  earlier 
pamphlet  by  the  same  auhor,  is  one  of  a  new  series  of  up-to-date, 
inexpensive  texts  published  by  the  Affiliated  Schools  for  work- 
ers' education  groups. 


Various  Studies 


COMPANY   UNIONS   TODAY,   by  Robert   W.   Dunn.   International 
Pamphlets,  799  Broadway,  New  York.  Price  i  cents. 

Description  of  the  three  main  types  of  company  union 
and  how  they  operate  and  an  analysis  of  AF  of  L 
structure  and  leadership  which  the  writer  sees  as  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  company  unions. 

HIGH  WAGES  THE  BASIS  OF  RECOVERY.   Workers  Education 
Bureau  Press,  Inc.,  1440  Broadway,  New  York,  Price  10  cents. 

Affirmative  opinions  of  Henry  Ford,  Edward  A.  Filene, 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  and  others,  with 
a  foreword  by  Matthew  Woll. 

USA,  A  BLUEPRINT  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION,  by  Charles  N. 
Young.  Published  by  the  writer,  Glen  Falls,  N.    Y.  Price  20  cents. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society  grapples  with 
the  problem  of  distribution  and  offers  a  scheme  for  or- 
derly gradation  of  incomes.  Foreword  by  Harry  W. 
Laidler. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  CAPITAL.  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Faun- 
dation,  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

A  readable  and  stimulating  summary  of  the  third  Brook- 
ings  Institution  Study  made  under  a  grant  from  the  Falk 
Foundation.  A  similar  digest  of  the  first  two  studies, 
America's  Capacity  to  Produce  and  America's  Capacity  to 
Consume,  is  also  available. 
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Palo  Alto's  Plan 

THE  people  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  have  voted  ten  to  one  to 
continue  on  a  permanent  basis  what  probably  is  a  unique 
system  of  hospital  benefits,  tried  for  a  ten  months  experiment. 
In  so  doing,  they  backed  up  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  City 
Council,  a  committee  of  which  previously  had  submitted  a  favor- 
able report.  In  brief  the  plan  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
city  pays  $2.50  a  day  out  of  general  taxation  toward  the  hospi- 
tal bills  of  any  resident  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
weeks  during  a  year.  It  is  specified,  however,  that  the  city  pay- 
ment must  not  exceed  half  the  per  diem  charge  to  the  patient 
and  is  not  to  be  applied  to  charges  exceeding  $8  a  day.  In  study- 
ing the  experiment  the  committee  of  the  Council  consulted  physi- 
cians, nurses,  the  hospital,  health  officer,  press  and  citizens.  They 
found  the  plan  had  aided  many  who  otherwise  could  not  have 
afforded  hospital  care.  Within  the  limit  mentioned  above  its 
benefits  accrue  to  any  resident  of  the  city,  rich  or  poor.  There 
was  some  criticism  of  its  use  by  patients  who  might  have  paid 
the  per  diem  charge,  but  after  considering  alternatives,  the 
committee  felt  that  view  was  not  logical.  Through  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  the  well-to-do  carry  a  large  share  of  munici- 
pal maintenance.  "Introduction  of  investigations  for  the  deter- 
mination of  social  needs  would  be  repugnant  to  a  great  many 
of  the  representative  citizens  of  the  community." 

After  extensive  study,  the  committee  rejected  the  proposal  of 
voluntary  hospital  insurance,  since  many  in  need  of  the  protec- 
tion would  not  insure  voluntarily;  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
benefits  be  extended  only  to  those  in  need,  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  social  invstigation,  or  that  benefits  be  restricted  to  ward 
beds,  which  results  in  an  unbalanced  use  of  hospital  facilities, 
while  proper  care  of  the  patient  and  conduct  of  the  hospital 
often  requires  private  rooms.  They  turned  thumbs  down  to  the 
proposal  of  ward  endowment  as  a  policy  which  would  encroach 
on  the  function  of  a  county  hospital — also  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers— would  exclude  a  large  proportion  of  the  Palo  Alto 
population  from  benefits,  and  would  lack  flexibility.  In  addition 
to  recommending  that  the  plan  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis, 
now  assured  by  vote  of  the  Council  and  the  people,  they  recom- 
mended that  the  hospital  management  consider  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  visiting  nursing  service. 


Pittsburgh  Appraises 

PITTSBURGH  has  joined  the  group  of  enlightened  cities 
-"•  which  take  their  health  housekeeping  seriously  and  have  gone 
about  a  detailed  and  objective  inventory  of  its  merits  and  short- 
comings. The  result  of  a  detailed  study  by  Marian  H.  Ewalt, 
research  assistant,  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies,  and  Professor  Ira  V.  Hiscock  of  Yale.  (The 
Appraisal  of  Public  Health  Activities  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1930 
and  1933.  Price  $1  of  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  519 
Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh)  sets  out  in  black  and  white  for 
all  citizens  to  read  the  high  and  not-so-high  points  now  achieved 
by  the  united  efforts  of  public  and  private  health  agencies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  appraisal  form  for  city  health  work  evolved  by 
the  Committee  on  Administrative  Practice  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  Pittsburgh  scored  73  percent  in  1930 
and  79  percent  in  1933.  High  marks  for  the  latter  year  were  in 
vital  statistics,  laboratory  services,  acute  communicable  diseases 
and  general  sanitation ;  lows,  in  the  newer  and  difficult  fields 
of  venereal  disease  control  and  pre-school  hygiene.  In  this  rating 
are  included  the  valuable  contributions  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  fields  of  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  public  health  nursing 


and  tuberculosis  control.  The  basic  difficulty  which  the  ap- 
praisers point  out  is  a  diagnosis  that  could  be  written  on  th( 
record  of  many  another  community  which,  like  Pittsburgh,  is  ; 
center  of  education,  culture  and  industry.  It  might  be  called  i 
malnourished  health  department  budget.  Funds  are  needed  tt 
make  possible  a  fully  modern  public  health  program,  with  spe- 
cial development  in  the  official  program  of  public  health  nursing 
tuberculosis  control,  venereal  disease  control  and  communitj 
health  instruction.  The  appraisers  find  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  General  Health  Council  as  a  means  of  coordinating 
effort,  raising  standards  and  developing  better  teamwork  be- 
tween official  and  private  agencies.  "One  of  the  observations  re- 
vealed in  this  study  of  health  activities  in  Pittsburgh  is  thai 
while  there  are  many  types  of  service  provided,  there  is  at  thf 
same  time  a  lack  of  coordination  of  activities." 

Twelve  Years'  Progress 

H  almost  touching  modesty  The  East  Harlem  Nursing 
and  Health  Service  in  New  York  calls  its  first  formal  re- 
port after  twelve  years  of  experiment  and  service  A  Progress 
Report,  1934  (Price  30  cents  of  the  East  Harlem  Nursing 
and  Health  Service,  454  East  122  Street,  New  York  City.)  Set 
up  originally  as  demonstration  of  a  unit  of  health  work  in  1922 
by  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service  and  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  The  Maternity  Center 
Association  and  St.  Timothy's  League,  the  organization  was 
incorporated  on  a  more  permanent  basis  under  its  present  title 
in  1928.  During  the  early  years,  experiment  lay  in  what  then 
were  new  fields — health  work  for  preschool  children,  nutrition 
work,  development  of  teaching  skills,  the  place  of  mental  hygiene 
in  a  public  health  nursing  program.  An  early  milestone  was 


Pertinent  Publications 

RECORDING  OF  LOCAL  HEALTH  WORK,  by  W.  F.  Walker, 
Dr.  P.  H.,  and  Carolina  K.  Randolph.  296  pp.  Price  $2  of  Thf 
Commonwealth  Fund,  41  East  57  Street  New  York. 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion and  with  the  counsel  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  and  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  this 
handsome  volume,  illustrated  with  charts  and  record 
forms,  formulates  ways  and  means  of  record-keeping  essen- 
tial for  health  officer,  nurse  and  record  clerk. 

1000  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  T.B.,  by  Fred  II.  Heist. 
M.D.,  Medical  Director  Trudeau  Sanatorium  and  Question  Bo.v 
Editor  of  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life.  Price  75  cents,  cloth,  oj  the 
Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Lije,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

A  ready  reference  book  for  the  tuberculous  patient,  his 
family,  and  his  friends,  compiled  from  some  4000  actual 
questions  which  tuberculous  patients  have  put  to  Dr. 
Heise  during  the  past  ten  years.  A  plump  volume  full  of 
information  that  patients  have  wanted  to  help  understand 
their  illness  and  to  get  well. 

OX  HEALTH'S  HIGHWAY:  Progress  in  Relation  to  Cancer  Con- 
trol. Price  50  cents  of  the  New  York  City  Cancer  Committee,  ISO 
East  83  Street,  New  York. 

A  pamphlet  with  brief  text  and  effective  illustrations  re- 
producing exhibit  material  on  advances  in  medicine  and 
surgery  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

YOUTH  FACES  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM,  by  Bert  II.  Davis. 
Price  25  cents  a  copy  (discounts  on  quantities,)  of  Allied  Youth, 
National  Education  Association  Building,  Washinutaii.  I>.  C. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  pamphlet  sponsored  by 
leading  educators  and  others,  intended  as  a  study  course 
and  guide  to  young  people's  discussions. 

For  new  leaflets  and  exhibit  material  on  social  hygiene, 
consult  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  50  West 
50  Street,  New  York. 
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passed  in  the  decision  to  carry  all  home  nursing  on  a  generalized 
basis,  with  the  nurse  as  a  "general  practitioner"  in  the  health 
field.  Later  years  have  woven  the  experiment  into  an  integrated 
pattern  of  health  service  on  a  family  basis,  in  which  the  trend 
is  less  toward  direct  personal  service  and  more  toward  direct 
teaching  and  supervision.  That  the  service  works  is  attested 
in  the  field  of  bedside  care  by  the  frequency  with  which  fam- 
ilies, reporting  illness,  give  temperature  and  symptoms  and  tell 
what  they  themselves  have  seen. 

In  services  at  the  center  specialization  also  was  discontinued 
in  1932,  when  infant  and  preschool  clinics  and  infant  conferences 
were  superseded  by  child-health  clinics  and  parent  conferences 
for  both  infants  and  preschool  children,  to  which  a  mother  may 
bring  several  children  at  the  same  time.  An  appointment  system 
is  working  satisfactorily  with  growing  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  parents  of  the  importance  of  keeping  appointments.  Special 
reports  from  the  consultants  in  nutrition,  health  education,  and 
mental  hygiene  and  social  work  and  a  review  of  relationships 
with  the  official  department  of  health  show  other  ways  in  which 
East  Harlem  has  led  and  is  leading  in  unifying  community 
health  service.  The  experimental  and  outstanding  nature  of  the 
Service  led  early  to  many  requests  that  students  be  accepted  for 
training  and  from  April  1928  through  1934  some  900  persons 
were  enrolled  for  varying  periods  of  experience.  Here  also  "the 
trend  has  been  consistently  toward  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
munity worker  who  has  her  own  contribution  to  make  in  the 
health  field." 

The  Next  Major  Victory? 

AX7ITH  benefit  of  increased  appropriation  for  the  purpose, 
'  New  York  State  starts  this  month  on  a  new  program  to 
combat  syphilis  which  will  be  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  State 
Health  Department's  activities  during  the  current  year.  It  will 
have  as  its  objectives  provision  of  more  adequate  facilities  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  improvement  in  case  reporting  and 
supervision  of  syphilis  cases,  intensive  and  complete  investigation 
of  cases  and  contacts,  and  increased  professional  and  public 
education  in  this  field.  District  health  officers  will  be  fully  avail- 
able to  carry  out  -general  policies  and  to  aid  local  health  officers 
in  public  health  aspects  of  the  problem.  Syphilis  reports  will  be 
handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  communi- 
cable diseases.  Physicians  may  continue  to  report  private  cases 
by  number  if  they  prefer,  but  all  clinic  cases  must  be  reported 
by  name. 

Since  syphilis  is  believed  to  be  most  prevalent  in  metropolitan 
areas,  a  considerable  portion  of  new  state  funds  will  be  spent 
to  assist  large  cities  with  preference  to  those  which  are  willing 
to  increase  their  own  funds  for  this  purpose.  There  will  be 
emphasis  on  educational  activities  through  lectures,  extensive 
newspaper  publicity  and  such  methods  as  the  posting  of  informa- 
tive placards  in  public  washrooms. 

The  New  York  State  Health  Department  invites  corre- 
spondence regarding  the  new  program,  which  still  is  in  a 
formative  stage.  "With  increased  funds,  and  the  use  of  expe- 
rience in  similar  work  accumulated  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
it  should  be  possible  to  make  syphilis  control  the  next  major 
achievement  in  preventive  medicine."  How  important  such  a 
victory  would  be  can  be  seen  from  a  recent  survey  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  which  indicates  that  nearly  700,000 
persons  are  under  care  in  this  country  for  this  disease,  while  71 
percent  of  the  patients  with  syphilis  were  found  to  seek  treat- 
ment late  when  the  infection  is  more  difficult  to  arrest  or  cure. 


INDIANA'S  last  legislature  passed  a  bill  requiring  education  in 
temperance  in  every  high  school. 


THE  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  announces  re- 
gretfully the  probable  demise  of  its  publication  for  public  school 
teachers,  Understanding  the  Child.  Unless  income  for  the  maga- 
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zine   appears   from   some    unanticipated    source   it   will    fail   to 
appear  in  the  fall. 


FROM  many  states  in  the  Middlewest  and  South,  declares  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  come  reports  of 
constructive  work  in  cancer  control  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  "There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  activity  is  the  first  step  in  a  nationwide  drive  to  fight 
cancer  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  its  early  signs  and  symp- 
toms in  women." 


A  JOINT  committee  of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  the  Hospital  Council,  studying  dissemination  of  information 
to  newspapers,  has  agreed  that  "hospitals  might  state  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  newspapers  the  name  of  the  attending  physician 
of  a  private  patient,  and  should  refer  such  representatives  to 
the  physician  for  information  about  the  case.  But  the  news- 
papers shall  not  use  the  name  of  the  physician  without  his 
sanction." 


INCREASING  confidence  of  the  public  is  believed  to  be  the  reason 
that  the  number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  cared  for  by  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service  in  New  York  has  more  than  trebled  during 
the  past  five  years.  Carefully  developed  and  observed  techniques 
have  made  it  safe  to  have  many  patients  cared  for  at  home  who 
in  previous  years  would  have  been  sent  to  hospitals  at  greater 
expense  and,  in  the  case  of  children,  sometimes  with  great 
parental  anxiety. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND   COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  G.  COLGORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


Baltimore  Tightens  Up 

IN  view  of  the  drive  now  going  on  for  the  liquidation  of  direct 
relief,  [see  How  the  Wheels  Are  Turning,  page  227,]  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  communities  are  preparing  to  take  over 
the  residual  load.  The  state  of  Maryland  and  its  metropolis, 
Baltimore,  furnish  a  case  in  point. 

The  1935  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
enacted  legislation  which  created  a  new  state  department  of 
public  welfare  with  authority  broad  enough  to  cover  all  relief 
and  welfare  activities.  This  department,  successor  to  the  old 
Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
has  been  given  power  to  organize  county  welfare  boards  in  each 
of  the  twenty-three  counties  of  the  state.  To  these  boards  au- 
thority is  delegated  by  the  state  department  to  administer  under 
state  supervision,  public  relief,  widows'  assistance,  old  age  pen- 
sions, relief  to  the  blind,  and  the  care  of  neglected,  dependent 
and  delinquent  children.  In  Baltimore,  the  State  Board  has 
accepted  as  its  agent  the  recently  reorganized  city  department 
of  public  welfare,  the  latter  standing  in  the  same  relationship 
to  the  state  as  do  the  county  boards. 

The  State  Board  has  the  further  power,  however,  of  using 
such  other  existing  organizations  as  it  sees  fit,  and  could  thus 
elect  to  prolong  the  lives  of  local  ERAs  if  and  when  FERA  aid 
were  cut  off.  In  Baltimore  this  means  that  the  Baltimore  Emer- 
gency Relief  Commission  might  be  continued  by  State  Board 
order,  until  such  time  as  the  city  DPW  were  ready  to  take  over 
the  general  relief  load. 

The  BERC,  not  knowing  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  it, 
has  been  tightening  up  its  administrative  machinery  through  the 
gradual  elimination  of  emergency  devices.  During  the  past  year 
cash  relief  has  been  used  more  fully  than  ever  before  and  the 
method  of  issuing  relief  checks  greatly  improved.  Procedures  are 
being  standardized  and  put  in  manual  form.  District  offices 
have  been  reduced  in  number  and  moved  to  enlarged  quarters 
where  improved  facilities  for  interviewing,  record  keeping  and 
staff  consultation  have  been  made  available.  The  stenographic 
department  has  been  equipped  with  dictating  machines.  All  along 
the  line  there  has  been  an  introduction  of  modern  aids  to  sys- 
temization,  with  a  consequent  release  of  energies  both  in  the 
social  work  and  clerical  staffs.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  visitors  to  spend  at  least  two  thirds  of  their  time 
in  visiting  families  in  their  homes. 

A  liaison  office  maintains  industrial  and  employment  con- 
tacts, checking  payrolls  against  relief  rolls  and  securing  work 
references.  It  also  serves  the  entire  organization  in  verifying 
vital  statistics  and  court  information,  checking  veterans'  in- 
quiries, probation  reports,  and  pensions,  looking  up  motor  vehi- 
cle registrations,  and  occasionally  making  special  investigations 
when  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  this  course. 

Dislocated  Farm  Folk 

T  T  OW  the  pressure  of  unemployment  has  disrupted  the  occu- 
•*•  -1  pational  status  of  rural  workers  is  shown  by  a  recent  FERA 
release.  The  heads  of  rural  households  have,  it  is  clear,  grasped 
at  all  available  employment  to  provide  for  their  families.  Two 
thirds  of  those  on  relief  were  found  to  be  partially  employed, 


either  operating  nonproductive  farms  or  working  at  other  em- 
ployment that  failed,  however,  to  provide  sufficient  income  for 
the  support  of  their  families. 

In  making  the  study  of  the  depression's  effects  on  rural  work- 
ers, the  FERA  obtained  data  as  of  October,  1933,  on  the  occu- 
pations of  male  heads  of  rural  households,  both  relief  and  non- 
relief,  in  communities  under  2500  population  in  forty-seven 
counties  of  nineteen  states.  The  study,  it  is  believed,  typifies 
rural  occupational  conditions  for  a  large  part  of  the  nation  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  holds  true  for  the  current  situation. 

Of  the  employed  heads  of  rural  households  on  relief,  29  per- 
cent had  shifted  from  the  occupations  they  had  usually  followed 
before  the  depression,  and  most  of  these  men  had  gone  one  or 
more  steps  downward  on  the  occupational  ladder.  Men  who 
usually  had  owned  farms  now  were  renting  them  or  working 
on  other  men's  farms  as  laborers.  Some  were  performing  un- 
skilled work  in. non-agricultural  industries.  White-collar  work- 
ers and  skilled  artisans  were  trying  their  hand  at  farming,  on 
rented  property  for  the  most  part,  or  had  taken  jobs  as  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  workers.  Sharecroppers  and  tenants  who 
had  given  up  their  farms  had  dropped  to  the  level  of  farmhand 
or  unskilled  industrial  laborer. 

Only  a  few  men  had  left  their  usual  occupations  for  others 
higher  up  on  the  ladder.  Some  farm  tenants  had  bought  farms. 
Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  and 
farmhands  had  advanced,  chiefly  to  the  status  of  tenant  farmer. 
However,  these  men  had  been  unsuccessful  in  making  an  ade- 
quate living  in  their  new  occupations  and  were  obliged  to  accept 
relief. 

The  various  shifts  of  occupations  resulted  in  an  influx  into 
the  already  glutted  sharecropper,  unskilled,  and  farm  labor 
markets.  From  one  third  to  two  fifths  of  the  heads  of  relief 
households  employed  in  these  occupations  in  October  1933  had 
usually  worked  at  other  occupations.  About  the  same  propor- 
tions were  true  of  the  heads  of  non-relief  households  employed 
at  the  lower  occupational  levels. 

"Don't  Refuse  the  Job"  j 

POSTERS  urging  relief  clients  to  take  a  private  job  even 
*•  though  a  part-time  or  temporary  one  have  been  remarkably 
effective  in  nearly  every  North  Dakota  county,  according  to 
Pearl  Salsberry,  director  of  ERA  field  work  in  that  state.  She 
says: 

We  have  had  difficulty  making  some  clients  realize  that  working 
on  a  relief  project  such  as  a  road  or  a  school  building  is  not  em- 
ployment, but  work  done  in  exchange  for  relief  given  to  tide  them 
over  an  emergency. 

Many  clients  have  hesitated  to  take  private  jobs,  or  to  report 
earnings  from  part-time  employment  to  the  county  office  for  fear  of 
being  taken  off  the  relief  rolls  entirely.  Since  the  posters  appeared 
many  clients  have  secured  part-time  or  temporary  employment  to 
cover  part  of  their  living  expenses  with  the  FERA  supplementing 
the  income  to  cover  the  family's  needs. 

Posted  in  every  courthouse,  postoffice  and  county  office  in  the 
state  were  the  big  placards,  "If  you  are  offered  a  job,  take  it. 
If  it  is  part-time  work  or  the  wages  will  not  cover  your  family's 
budget,  talk  it  over  with  your  county  relief  administration.  Don't 
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refuse  the  job.  Taking  a  job  will  not  keep  you  from  relief  when 
the  job  ends  if  you  are  still  in  need." 

From  South  Dakota,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  however,  comes 
word  that  rural  relief  has  been  temporarily  withdrawn  in  order 
to  persuade  clients  that  they  should  take  jobs  offered  to  them 
in  the  harvest  fields.  FERA  officials  are  quoted  as  backing  up 
this  action. 

Rural  Resettlement 

THE  Rural  Resettlement  Administration,  set  up  under 
Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  and  financed  from  the  Works  Fund, 
has  taken  over  all  rural  rehabilitation  and  relief  activities  of 
the  FERA  except  the  completion  of  a  group  of  organized  rural 
communities  started  under  RRD  direction.  It  has  also  been 
given  authority  for  the  continuance  of  the  subsistence  homestead 
program  hitherto  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

RRA  has  established  eleven  regional  offices  through  which  it 
will  operate.  It  has  been  granted  an  allocation  of  $91  million  for 
the  furtherance  of  its  program  in  the  last  six  months  of  1935. 
The  principal  purposes  for  which  this  money  will  be  used  are 

(1)  to  make  loans  or  grants,  or  both,  to  individual  families  for 
livestock,   farm   supplies   and  equipment,   repairs   and  taxes  for 
farms,  and  for  subsistence,  food,  clothing,  and  so  on  "to  facili- 
tate the  rehabilitation  of  these  groups  on  a  self-sustaining  basis;" 

(2)  to  purchase   or   lease   land   for   the   relocation   of   families 
living  on  sub-standard  land  in  stricken  areas;  and  (3)   to  estab- 
lish,  maintain   and  operate   agricultural-industrial   communities. 

The  program  calls  for  the  rehabilitation  of  300,000  farm 
families  throughout  the  country.  In  addition,  "cooperative  efforts 
will  be  made  to  resettle  50,000  families  on  better  land  where 
they  will  have  opportunities  to  achieve  economic  independence." 

The  Youth  Program 

THE  National  Youth  Administration,  reported  in  the  July 
Mid-monthly  Survey  (pages  210-211)  is  off  to  a  good  start. 
Most  of  the  state  directors  have  been  named  by  federal  director 
Aubrey  Williams  and  local  citizen  boards  are  in  process  of  for- 
mation. The  program  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $50  mil- 
lion from  the  Works  Fund  in  the  schooling,  apprenticing  and 
employment  of  youth. 

The  new  organization  has  been  set  up  entirely  apart  from  the 
FERA  and  WPA  and,  at  the  Washington  end,  has  been  staffed 
by  persons  drawn  from  other  governmental  departments.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  NYA  has  been  to  take  over  the  col- 
lege student  aid  program  which,  under  FERA,  assisted  104,673 
students  to  secure  a  higher  education  in  1935  colleges  and  uni- 
versities during  the  last  school  year.  Plans  for  this  year  call  for 
aid  being  given  to  125,000  students. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  "sincere  hope"  that  all  public 
and  private  agencies,  groups  and  organizations,  as  well  as  edu- 
cators, recreational  leaders,  employers  and  labor  leaders  will  co- 
operate whole-heartedly  in  the  furtherance  of  the  NYA 
program. 

FERA  Regional  Staff 

A  FERA  memorandum  of  recent  date  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  regional  areas  into  which  the  states  have  been  grouped 
for  administrative  purposes  for  some  months  past  have  now 
been  consolidated  into  five  larger  areas.  Region  I,  covering  the 
New  England  states,  New  York  (except  New  York  City), 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  in  charge 
of  Ray  Branion,  operating  out  of  Boston.  He  is  assisted  by 
Alice  Webber,  regional  social  worker.  Region  II  embraces  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 
Wayne  Cov,  assisted  by  Mary  Irene  Atkinson,  oversees  this  region 
from  an  office  in  Columbus.  Region  III  contains  the  Gulf  States, 
the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mal- 


colm Miller  is  the  field  representative,  and  Loula  Dunn  the 
regional  social  worker.  The  office  is  at  New  Orleans.  Region  IV, 
under  Howard  Hunter  and  two  social  workers,  Edith  Foster 
and  Alice  Yonkman,  heads  up  in  Chicago  and  covers  Illinois, 
Indiana,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Michigan  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  New 
York  City.  Region  V  in  charge  of  Robert  Hinckley,  has  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City  and  covers  the  western  states.  Eva 
Hance  and  Alice  Clements  are  the  social  workers  for  this  area. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Work 

'  I  "•  HAT  the  country's  relief  population  has  been  as  free  as 
L    it  has   from   disease,   is   due   in   large   part,   says   a   recent 
I<  ERA  statement,  to  the  food  and  nutrition  work  of  more  than 
800  trained  home  economists  serving  state  ERAs. 

One  of  the  country's  leading  food  consultants,  Mary  A. 
Mason,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Foods  and  Nutrition  Section 
of  the  FERA  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  coordinating  the 
federal  and  state  activities  of  the  staff  of  home  economists.  It 
has  been  the  job  of  the  staff  home  economists  to  transmit  to  the 
relief  clients  the  latest  information  regarding  nutrition,  adjust- 
ing it  for  regional  differences  and  price  factors  and  translating 
its  technicalities  into  simple  terms.  In  this  work  they  have  had,  it 
is  said,  the  full  cooperation  of  many  governmental  and  private 
agencies. 

Public  Works  of  Art 

DELIEF  artists  employed  on  the  Public  Works  of  Art 
*•  project,  started  under  CWA,  turned  out  15,663  original 
works  of  art.  These,  according  to  a  FERA  report  issued  in 
July,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  "ultimate  consumer,"  in  this  case 
the  public  institutions  of  the  country.  Some  3749  artists  partici- 
pated in  this  project,  drawing  relief  wages  aggregating  over 
$1  million. 

Embellishing  public  buildings  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
country  including  public  schools,  these  works  of  art  will  remain, 
according  to  FERA  officials,  as  permanent  records  of  the  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  provide  work  for  unemployed  artists  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  socially  useful  results.  The  project  was 
considered  so  successful  that  similar  work  under  the  new  WPA 
program  is  contemplated. 

New  Jersey  Berry-Pickers 

C!  PURRED  by  newspaper  reports  to  the  effect  that  families 
^  on  relief  in  Hammonton  County,  New  Jersey,  were  refus- 
ing to  work  in  the  berry-patches  during  harvest  season,  the 
FERA  sent  an  investigator  into  the  area  with  instructions  to  get 
at  the  facts. 

In  his  report,  this  investigator  stated  emphatically  that  a 
careful  check-up  failed  to  disclose  a  single  case  of  an  adult 
relief  client  in  the  area  refusing  a  berry-picking  job.  The  county 
relief  administration  offered  to  assist  the  growers  by  attempting 
to  recruit  pickers  among  heads  of  households  in  outlying  parts 
of  the  county  if  the  growers  would  furnish  daily  transportation 
to  the  job,  since  adequate  housing  was  not  provided.  The  offer 
was  not  accepted.  Likewise  the  offer  of  the  ERA  to  attempt  to 
recruit  able-bodied  men  from  transient  camps  if  the  growers 
would  provide  adequate  living  quarters  or  transportation  was 
turned  down.  "The  Relief  Administration  did  not  offer  to  re- 
cruit families  which  would  have  meant  forcing  child  labor  into 
the  berry  fields."  The  report  stressed  the  extremely  bad  living 
conditions  available  to  berry-pickers  and  their  families  in  this 
region  and  mentions  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of  many  fam- 
ilies in  past  years  in  trying  to  collect  their  meager  wages.  It 
concludes  with  the  categorical  statement  that  "the  charge  that 
relief  clients  in  Hammonton  County  are  refusing  to  accept 
berry-picking  jobs  is  not  supported  by  facts." 
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Too  Many  People 

DYNAMICS  OF  POPULATION:  The  Social  and  Biological  Significance  of 
Changing  Birth  Rates  in  the  United  States,  631  Frank  Larimer  and  Fred- 
erick Osborn.  Macmillan.  461  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

POPULATION  THEORIES  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION:  With  Special 
Reference  to  Japan,  by  E.  F.  Penrose.  Food  Research  Institute,  Stanford 
University.  34S  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  books  are  about  population  problems  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Japan.  The  problem  in  the  United  States  is 
largely  one  of  quality — the  replacement  of  the  upper  cultural- 
intelligent  groups  by  the  lower.  In  Japan  it  is  one  of  quantity — 
of  rinding  room  for  her  surplus  numbers.  This  information  is  not 
new  but  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  from  year  to  year. 

Lorimer  and  Osborn  remind  us  again  that  the  quantity  of 
population  growth  in  the  United  States  is  gradually  slowing 
down  and  that  the  present  trends  would  suggest  a  maximum 
number  of  about  150  million,  reached  about  1950.  This  does 
not  concern  these  authors  especially  because  they  find  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  level  of  living  for  individuals  is  likely  to 
be  lowered  either  by  the  stabilization  of  reproduction  in  the 
total  population  or  by  a  moderate  decline.  But  the  replacement 
of  the  higher  cultural-intelligent  groups  by  the  lower  does  con- 
cern them. 

At  the  present  time  rural  elements  in  the  United  States  are 
out-breeding  the  urban  elements  at  a  considerable  pace,  a  prob- 
lem further  aggravated  by  the  movement  of  people  back  to  the 
land  since  the  depression  set  in.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
fertility  of  the  Negro  population  because  of  less  reliable  sta- 
tistics for  them,  but  minor  colored  groups  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing at  a  considerably  greater  rate  than  the  whites.  It  is  likely 
that  reproduction  among  the  Negroes  and  the  whites  is  now 
about  on  a  par,  but  in  recent  years  the  fertility  of  the  latter 
appears  to  be  dropping  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  former. 

The  lower  cultural-intelligent  groups  generally  appear  to  be 
reproducing  at  a  considerably  greater  rate  than  the  higher  and 
middle  groups.  These  various  differentials  in  fertility  are  at- 
tributed not  to  a  difference  in  capacity  to  reproduce,  but  rather 
to  voluntary  control  of  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
groups.  These  authors  believe,  however,  that  these  differences 
in  fertility  are  susceptible  to  human  control,  and  suggest  among 
other  policies,  that  the  knowledge  of  contraception  and  volun- 
tary sterilization  be  made  equally  available  to  all  social  classes. 
They  also  suggest  the  extension  of  the  quota  system  to  immigra- 
tion from  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

These  findings  and  suggestions  are  not  new,  but  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  data  analyzed  by  Lorimer  and  Osborn  leave 
little  chance  for  anyone  to  escape  their  conclusions,  if  there  was 
such  a  chance  before. 

The  rapid  industrialization  of  Japan  gave  the  population 
growth  of  that  country  a  tremendous  momentum.  But  unlike 
most  other  highly  industrialized  nations  Japan  has  no  convenient 
lands  to  which  to  transport  her  surplus  numbers.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  Japanese  are  not  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  practice  of  contraception,  but  the  population  growth 
has  already  gained  such  momentum  that  even  if  the  birth  rate 
were  drastically  reduced  children  already  born  will  continue 
increasingly  to  aggravate  the  economic  and  employment  prob- 
lems of  that  country  for  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

To  prevent  war  for  expansion  Thompson  and  certain  other 
students  of  population  have  suggested  that  the  Powers  supply 
land  for  the  Japanese  to  colonize  until  contraception  has  had 
time  to  stabilize  the  population  as  this  practice  appears  to  be 
doing  in  Western  countries.  But  colonization,  according  to  Pen- 
rose  in  the  volume  under  consideration,  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  adequate  solution  to  the  problem  largely  because  the  Japa- 


nese lack  sufficient  capital  to  initiate  such  a  project.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  Powers  grant  immigration  privileges  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  also  lower  their  tariff  walls  so  that  Japan  will  be 
enabled  to  expand  her  industrialization  and  foreign  trade.  He  is 
not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  "white  Australia"  policy  or  with 
the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  by  the  United  States.  He  even 
suggests  that  the  immigration  policies  of  one  country  should  be 
determined  largely  by  the  needs  for  emigration  in  other 
countries. 

There  is  something  fascinating  about  the  Japanese  that  ap- 
pears to  win  the  sympathy  of  many  students  of  Japan's  popula- 
tion problem.  Mr.  Penrose  appears  to  have  fallen  under  this 
spell  and  to  be  willing  to  go  to  almost  any  length  to  solve 
Japanese  problems,  regardless  of  the  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences of  cheap  immigrant  labor  upon  the  workers  of  the 
immigrant-receiving  countries.  It  appears  he  has  also  overlooked 
some  of  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  permitting  Japanese 
goods  to  flood  other  industrial  countries  that  already  are  stag- 
gering under  large  problems  of  industrial  unemployment. 
Population  Reference  Bureau  Guy  IRVING  BURCH 

New  Yor£ 


Comprehensive  and  Comprehensible 

THE   NERVOUS    BREAKDOWN,    by   The  Editors  of  Fortune.   Doubteday 
Doran  and  Co.   85  pp.  Price  fl  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

R  those  who  missed  Fortune's  long  article  on  nervous 
breakdowns  and  ways  to  repair  them  there  is  luck  in  this 
publication  in  book  form.  The  editors  of  Fortune  first  consulted 
many  psychiatrists  of  many  minds,  and  from  their  views  com- 
piled this  crisp,  informal  and  authoritative  account.  Then  the 
draft  went  back  to  the  psychiatrists  for  comment  with  a  result 
that  adds  greatly  to  its  value  and  interest,  for  one  and  another 
took  issue  with  or  qualified  the  remarks  of  the  rest.  Signed 
footnotes  carry  these  comments  and  add  both  a  conversational 
tone  to  the  piece  and  a  bird's  eye  view  of  differing  currents  in 
psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic  thinking.  The  authority  of  the 
article  is  attested  by  the  names  of  the  psychiatrists  who  helped 
in  its  making,  among  them  Drs.  Neil  A.  Dayton,  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  Adolf  Meyer,  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle,  Arthur  H.  Rug- 
gles  and  Karl  A.  Menninger.  Its  presentation  has  recently 
brought  it  an  award  from  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council, 
which  dubs  it  "notable  .  .  .  comprehensive  and  comprehensible." 

MARY  Ross 

New  Viewpoints  in  Training 

TRAINING    IN    PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL    WORK,    by   Sarah   H.    Swift. 

Foreword  by  Laicson  G.  Lmvrey.   The  Commonwealth  Fund.   177  pp.  Price 
$1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'""IP  HIS  book  presents  an  objective  evaluation  of  a  six-year 
•*•  experience  in  a  clinic  equipped  to  experiment  in  methods 
of  training  psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists  and  psychiatric 
social  workers.  Miss  Swift  states,  "The  emphasis  in  training 
may  be  said  to  have  been  placed  in  giving  the  students  a  back- 
ground of  experience  which  could  be  profitably  adapted  to  any 
field  of  social  case  work."  Furthermore,  flexibility  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  student  as  to  vocational  aim  was  encouraged 
"by  a  staff  convinced  of  the  generic  nature  of  social  case  work, 
and  of  the  fact  that  all  work  involving  relationships  with  people 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  causative  factors  underlying 
human  reactions."  The  book  offers  so  much  to  those  concerned 
with  the  professional  development  of  the  staff  in  any  case-work 
organization  that  one  regrets  its  very  specialized  title. 

In  Chapter  II  the  author  describes  the  clinical  set-up,  the 
types  of  service,  the  selection  of  students,  class  work  in  rela- 
tion to  field  work,  number  of  students  and  length  of  training, 
integration  of  student  work  with  the  program  of  the  agency  and 
some  of  the  vocational  aspects  of  training.  O.n  these  subjects 
as  well  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  Utilization  of  Case  Material, 
Miss  Swift  covers  many  practical  problems  of  concern  to  every 
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supervisor  who  seeks  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  the  agency 
with  the  professional  development  of  the  student  or  worker. 
The  chapter  on  Student  and  Supervisors  deals  with  interrela- 
tionship, ahd  the  methods  used  in  the  qualitative  evaluation  of 
student  work.  In  the  two  concluding  chapters  the  findings  on 
the  volume  and  the  quality  of  work,  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two,  are  interesting. 

This  study  is  vital  because  it  presents  actual  practice.  Fur- 
ther, it  provides  a  point  of  view  which,  if  utilized  in  present 
training,  would  exert  a  constructive  influence  on  future  case- 
work trends.  CHARLOTTE  TOWLE 
University  of  Chicago 

Re-making  the  Colleges 

EDUCATION  FOR   DEMOCRACY,  by  J.  B.  Johnston.   University  of  Min- 
nesota Press.  280  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DEAN  JOHNSTON  has  here  brought  together  some  of 
his  talks  and  papers,  with  added  chapters  to  round  out 
his  answer  to  the  question:  "What  must  education  do  if  we 
are  to  make  a  success  of  democracy  in  America?"  The  author 
is  least  sound  when  he  is  most  sweeping  and  general.  He 
rightly  urges  the  need  of  freeing  the  higher  education  of  the 
ablest  from  the  ignorance  of  the  idle  and  unintelligent.  But  he 
weakens  his  case  by  basing  it  on  a  misleading  analysis  of  the 
relation  of  native  intelligence  to  occupational  distribution  and 
an  exaggerated  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  formal  tests  to 
measure  it. 

It  is  in  his  description  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  in  the  soundness  and  boldness  of  his 
obiter  dicta  that  Dean  Johnston  has  made  his  book  most  val- 
uable: education  must  "stop  individuals  from  demanding  or 
assuming  privileges  to  which  nature  has  given  them  no  claim 
and  for  which  they  can  give  nothing  in  return."  To  a  fatal 
degree  college  courses  are  "technical  in  method,  professional  in 
content,  and  .  .  .  academic  in  spirit  .  .  .  shaped  with  a  view 
to  such  use  of  the  subject  as  the  instructor  himself  is  making." 
It  is  good  to  have  such  statements  so  clearly  made. 

Under  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
which  Dean  Johnston  describes  and  in  which  he  has  had  an 
active  share,  all  incoming  freshmen  are  tested  and  admitted 
to  professional  training  only  if  they  seem  likely  to  achieve  pro- 
fessional success.  The  less  able  are  not  to  be  barred  from 
higher  education,  but  are  given  a  different  treatment  from  the 
scholars — such  training  as  is  now  afforded  in  the  University's 
General  College. 

The  book  is  for  everyone  interested  in  current  American  de- 
velopments in  education — the  work  of  a  man  of  experience, 
unusual  common  sense  and  great  courage  and  clarity  of  state- 
ment. HERBERT  W.  SMITH 
Fieldston  School,  New  York  City 

The  Boston  Police 

POLICE    ADMINISTRATION    IN    BOSTON,    by    Leonard    V.    Harrison. 
Harvard  University  Press.  203  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FOR   the   past   twenty  years   the    author   of   this,    the    third 
volume  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Survey  of  Crime,  has 
enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  with  police  problems  both  in  this 
country   and    abroad.   The   breadth    of    his    experience    is    here 
reflected. 

The  subject  matter  deals  with  local  police  backgrounds  and 
organization,  management  of  police  personnel,  patrol  methods 
and  facilities,  criminal  investigation  and  special  services,  and 
includes  a  plan  for  a  metropolitan  police  system  for  Greater 
Boston.  All  of  these  items  hold  special  interest  for  the  student 
of  police  administration,  but  the  general  reader  will  first  direct 
his  attention  to  the  chapters  on  personnel  management.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  emphasized  this  feature  because  of  its  importance 
to  any  program  for  the  improvement  of  police  service.  He  por- 
trays the  inherent  faults  of  civil-service  control  as  now  provided, 
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and  describes  the  points  at  which  responsibility  for  recruiting, 
promotion  and  discipline  might  better  be  transferred  to  police 
administrators. 

The  general  reader  will  also  be  interested  in  the  chapter  pro- 
posing the  substitution  of  a  single  metropolitan  police  force  for 
the  forty  independent  units  now  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  in  the  four  hundred  square  miles  of  Greater 
Boston.  As  Mr.  Harrison  summarizes  it,  there  are  "within  this 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  .  .  .  forty  independent  police  departments, 
forty  chiefs  of  police,  forty  administrative  heads  including  po- 
lice commissioners,  directors  of  public  safety  and  boards  of 
selectmen,  and  forty  different  policies  governing  police  work. 
This  is  home  rule  with  a  vengeance." 

Thus  the  study  focuses  attention  upon  the  two  major  aspects 
of  the  police  problem  in  this  country:  management  of  the  rank 
and  file,  and  consolidation  of  organization.  One  regrets  the  lack 
of  a  subject  index,  which  would  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  value  of  this  book  as  a  source.  BRUCE  SMITH 

Institute  of  Public  Administration 

A  Woman  of  Courage 

MOTHER  MARIANNE  OF  MOLOKAI,  by  L.  V.  Jacks.  Macmillan.  203 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AT  a  time  when  the  aerial  exploits  of  women  have  occasioned 
public  recognition  of  their  courage  it  is  interesting  to  have 
the  story  told  of  a  little  band  of  women  who,  some  fifty  years 
ago  displayed  exceptional  courage  of  another  kind.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  paid  high  tribute  to  those  pioneers  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Father  Damien  and  Mother  Marianne  and  her  com- 
panions, who  undertook  the  care  of  the  lepers  isolated  at 
Molokai.  Much  has  been  written  about  Father  Damien  but 
very  little  about  this  unusual  woman,  Mother  Marianne,  who 
gave  up  the  direction  of  a  hospital  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
high  position  in  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Francis  to  answer  the 
appeal  of  the  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Health  to 
nurse  the  badly  neglected  and  greatly  feared  lepers. 

From  correspondence  of  Mother  Marianne,  from  the  journal 
of  one  of  the  sisters  who  accompanied  her  to  the  Islands  and 
from  official  reports,  the  author  has  written  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  lepers  on  several  of 
the  islands  and  of  schools  for  their  non-leprous  children. 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  JANE  M.  HOEY 

Elizabethan  Ohio 

THE  OHIO  POOR  LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION,  by  Aileen  E. 
Kennedy  and  S.  P.  Breckinridgc.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  233  pp. 
Price  (2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


"'HIS  book,  twenty-second  in  the  series  of  monographs,  pub- 
•*•  lished  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Review,  pro- 
vides another  indictment  in  the  already  well  documented  case 
against  local  public  poor  relief.  Tracing  Ohio's  poor  laws  and 
their  historical  development  since  the  days  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  the  authors  make  it  abundantly  clear  how  the  essen- 
tial Elizabethan  "principles"  have  been  preserved  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

In  contrast  with  the  ".  .  .  twin  principles  of  settlement  and 
local  responsibility  which  have  for  more  than  a  century  dragged 
unfortunate  men,  women,  and  children  through  prolonged 
processes  of  litigation  .  .  ."  the  authors  point  to  the  fact  that 
emergency  legislation  has  been  enacted  to  facilitate  more  ade- 
quate and  efficient  administration  of  public  assistance.  The 
closing  chapter  emphasizes  the  great  need  for  translating  the 
emergency  legislation  providing  state  authority  and  assistance 
into  a  modern  public  welfare  structure. 

To  those  acquainted  with  poor  relief  administration  in  many 
of  the  forty-eight  states  the  following  summation  from  the  Ohio 
study  will  have  a  familiar  ring: 

There  is  in  Ohio  today,  as  there  was  in  1790,  a  township  standard 
of  outdoor  relief  administration.  The  trend  toward  centralization, 
uniform  standards,  and  state-wide  programs  has  been  ignored  in 


the  care  of  Ohio's  destitute,  with  the  exception  of  the  emergency 
provision  for  the  unemployed.  For  almost  every  group  of  depend- 
ent or  handicapped  persons  there  is  a  state  program,  a  state  stand- 
ard, and  a  state  provision  with  the  exception  of  the,  dependent 
persons  who  are  known  as  paupers.  They  have  only  come  into  the 
purview  of  the  state's  public  welfare  program  on  a  temporary  and 
an  emergency  basis.  Notwithstanding  state  and  federal  funds  for 
outdoor  relief,  the  poor  are  still  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  town- 
ship trustees,  the  almjhouse,  and  the  principles  of  1601. 

F.  RICHARD  STILWELL 

Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief 
New  York 

Where  Relationships  Count 

THE  ART  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  by  Edith  S.  Bryan,  Ph.D., 
R.N.  W.  B.  Saunders.  206  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TN  her  preface  the  author  states  that  "An  attempt  has  been 
-*•  made  so  to  present  the  qualities  of  human  personalities 
which  carry  influence  in  the  service  of  public  health  nursing, 
that,  by  taking  thought,  this  influence  can  be  safeguarded  and 
controlled  as  carefully  as  method  and  technique  have  been." 

Her  success  in  achieving  this  aim  is  somewhat  uneven  but 
much  has  been  set  forth  which  will  be  useful  to  the  nurse  work- 
ing alone  or  to  the  one  who  has  responsibility  for  working  out 
organization  relationships  with  public  departments  and  other 
allied  agencies.  The  chapters  on  Directors  in  Public  Health  Ser- 
vices, Public  Health  Nursing  in  the  Schools,  and  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  Rural  Schools  contain  many  illuminating  passages 
for  nurses  whose  work  lies  in  these  fields.  Miss  Bryan  points 
out  somewhat  dogmatically  but  nevertheless  truly,  what  rela- 
tionships are  likely  to  be  most  fruitful.  She  is  less  helpful  in  giv- 
ing an  understanding  of  how  these  relationships  are  achieved. 
Exhortations  on  the  need  to  be  tactful  are  age-old.  Our  failures 
usually  are  not  from  lack  of  appreciating  the  need  but  from  in- 
complete comprehension  of  the  human  elements  involved.  The 
book  leaves  unfulfilled  the  desire  for  a  more  thorough  treatment 
of  the  "how"  of  many  attitudes  which  its  author  advocates. 

This  reviewer  found  the  opening  chapters  too  moralistic  to 
be  inspiring.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Miss  Bryan  treats  her 
subject  scientifically,  as  she  does  in  her  pages  on  Birth  and  the 
Neonatal  Period,  what  she  gives  us  is  admirable.  Here  is  new 
material  scientifically  stated  of  the  greatest  practical  value. 

The  chapter  on  Ethics  is  a  good  beginning  for  a  more  pro- 
found analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  public  health  nursing,  while 
the  final  chapter  on  The  Application  of  Psychology  to  Public 
Health  Nursing  serves  mainly  to  emphasize  the  need  for  an- 
other and  different  type  of  book  treating  the  art  of  public 
health  nursing  in  terms  of  the  nurse  and  her  patient,  and  inter- 
preting the  mental  and  emotional  elements  in  individual  and 
family  life  and  the  application  of  nursing  and  teaching  proce- 
dures in  the  light  of  the  insight  derived  from  a  better  under- 
standing of  human  conduct. 

Miss  Bryan's  theme  is  a  very  ambitious  one.  It  does  not  come 
off  entirely,  but  nevertheless  her  book  has  much  of  practical 
value  in  it.  ELIZABETH  G.  Fox,  R.N. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Schools,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

j 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  AS  SOCIAL  POLICY,  by  Jesse  H. 
Newlon.  Scribner's.  290  pp.  Price  t2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ''HIS  challenging  volume  is  Part  VIII  of  the  Report  of  the 
-*•  Commission  on  Social  Studies  of  the  American  Historical 
Association.  The  sober  judgment  of  a  seasoned  school  executive, 
it  keeps  as  far  as  possible  from  irresponsible  professorisms.  It 
is  both  a  report  of  findings  and  a  guide  to  the  future.  Through- 
out the  volume,  the  author  gives  special  attention  to  the  social 
studies,  both  in  the  schools  themselves  and  in  the  professional 
equipment  of  educational  executives  and  their  colleagues. 

The  failure  of  our  schools  to  make  a  wiser  contribution  to 
our  present  social-economic  system  has  been  due  to  several 
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causes:  the  persistence  of  the  academic  traditions  of  education, 
the  domination  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  conservative  preju- 
dices of  teachers  and  superintendents,  the  indifference  of  school 
people  to  social  studies.  The  mirror  is  held  steadily  before  us. 
We  see  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  superintendent's  office,  the  teaching  staff,  the  course  of 
study — cautious  and  comfortable,  timid  and  middle-class. 

But  the  old  days  are  past.  "The  question,"  says  Dr.  Newlon, 
"is  not  whether  we  shall  move  toward  collectivism,  but  what 
form  we  shall  adopt."  A  new  order  of  things  is  ahead,  whether 
we  crash  into  it  or  merely  wake  up  and  find  ourselves  there. 
The  schools  have  at  once  a  duty  and  an  opportunity  to  cooperate 
in  the  process  of  evolution.  Not  only  to  cooperate,  but  to  con- 
tribute active  leadership  of  much  that  is  to  be  accomplished. 
They  must  send  forth  young  people  who  are  better  informed 
and  more  socially  conscious.  To  do  this  it  is  imperative  that 
they  themselves  shall  be  more  interested  and  more  intelligent  in 
sociology,  economics,  politics  and  government. 

This  brings  us  to  Chapters  X  and  XI,  devoted  to  School 
Administration:  An  Applied  Social  Science  and  Education  of 
the  School  Executive.  The  latter  is  particularly  commended  to 
every  young  teacher  who  hopes  some  day  to  sit  in  the  principal's 
chair. 

A  twenty  page  bibliography  lists  over  three  hundred  care- 
fully classified  items.  MORTON  SNYDER 
Rye  Country  Day  School,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


The  Young  Jane  Addams 

JANE    ADDAMS    OF    HULL-HOUSE,    by    Winifred   E.    Wise.    Harcourt 
Brace.  255  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROBABLY  because  this  new  book  about  Jane  Addams  was 
^  written  for  the  12-to-16  age  group,  a  little  more  than  half 
of  it  is  given  to  her  childhood  in  Cedarville,  her  girlhood  at 
Rockford  Female  Seminary,  the  years  abroad  in  her  twenties. 
There  are  quotations  from  Miss  Addams'  early  letters  and 
diaries,  charming  pictures  of  her  home,  her  companionship  with 
her  father,  her  sunny  vacations  with  her  young  step-brother, 
George  Haldeman,  her  ardent  work  and  play  at  the  Seminary. 
It  is  the  more  successful  half  of  the  book.  The  crowded  Hull- 
House  chapters  are  marred  by  a  sentimentality  wholly  alien  to 
Miss  Addams'  spirit  and  work.  The  narrative  is  over-simplified, 
the  anecdotes  too  "glad,"  and  the  picture  which  emerges  misses 
the  resourcefulness,  the  humor,  the  broad  vision,  the  hardy 
realism  of  Jane  Addams  and  of  the  Hull-House  adventure. 

BEULAH  AMIDON 


Never  Too  Old  to  Learn 

ADULT  INTERESTS,  by  Edward  L.  Thorndike  and  the  Staff  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Psychology  of  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research  of  Teachers 
College.  MacmiKan.  265  pp.  Price  $3.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  THORNDIKE'S  earlier  book,  Adult  Learning,  gave  a 
strong  impetus  to  the  belief  that  adults  could  learn  with 
only  slightly  diminishing  ease  as  age  increased.  The  present  vol- 
ume, based  upon  research  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  intended  to  discover  the  range 
and  intensity  of  adult  interests  and  attitudes,  the  means  by  which 
interests  are  intensified  or  diminished,  and  the  effect  of  interest 
upon  the  learning  process,  all  in  relation  to  different  age  group- 
ings. The  conclusion,  roughly  stated,  is  that  increase  of  years 
makes  less  difference  than  has  usually  been  supposed.  There  is 
probably  no  large  decrease  in  "the  fundamental  inner  urge  for 
new  experiences." 

Even  in  a  group  decidedly  homogeneous  as  to  age,  education, 
and  occupation,  there  was  found  to  be  such  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terests and  of  intensity  of  interests  that  easy  schemes  for  classi- 
fication of  people  on  the  basis  of  interest  should  be  "viewed 
with  suspicion."  The  wise  distribution  of  all  education  is  still  a 
major  problem.  Dr.  Thorndike  rejects  the  democratic  dogma 
and  believes  that  the  best  interests  of  all  will  be  served  by  con- 


centration of  attention  upon  the  able  and  those  in  a  position  to 
exercise  control. 

As  to  curriculum  and  method,  there  is  need  for  more  frank- 
ness in  stating  the  aims  and  reasonable  expectations  of  offerings, 
more  care  in  measuring  results,  and  a  reexamination  of  the 
stimuli  used.  The  place,  perhaps  very  important,  of  "curricula 
of  advice"  is  suggested,  for  helping  adults  to  find  quickly  and 
wisely  the  satisfaction  of  an  interest.  An  appendix  gives  the 
tests  used,  and  some  of  the  results  in  detail. 
New  York  Adult  Education  Council  WINIFRED  FISHER 


As  Theories  Go 

STAMMERING    AND    ALLIED    DISORDERS,    by   C.    S.    Bluemel,   M.D. 

Macmillan.  182  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

DR.  BLUEMEL  has  long  been  interested  in  speech  disor- 
ders. While  recognizing  that  there  are  manifold,  general, 
and  specific  theories,  the  author  believes  that  his  own  particular 
theoretical  concept  is  broader  than  any  or  all  of  the  others,  and 
from  his  own  standpoint  he  regards  it  as  the  one  that  harmon- 
izes the  various  conflicting  views.  While  he  stresses  many  of 
the  theories,  he  regards  stammering,  both  in  its  primary  and 
secondary  stages,  as  due  to  conflict  between  the  conditioned  re- 
flex of  speech  and  the  inhibition  which  obstructs  it.  While  he 
recognizes  that  emotional  states  may  arise  secondary  to  the  inhi- 
bitions, he  fails  to  give  consideration  to  the  primary  inhibitions 
that  result  from  emotions. 

He  has  presented  his  theory  clearly  and  it  is  a  good  theory  so 
far  as  theories  go,  but  he  fails  to  establish  it  cither  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  or  as  the  most  significant  among  the  numerous  other 
theories  accounting  for  this  speech  difficulty. 
New  York  City  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 


Measuring  the  Machine 

MECHANIZATION   IN    INDUSTRY,   by   Harry  Jerome.    National   Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  484  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ^  HE  shift  in  aim  of  the  author's  investigation  during  its  ten- 
-!•  year  course  bears  fresh  witness  to  the  uncertainties  in  pres- 
ent economic  society  and  to  the  sweeping  changes  which  turn 
and  twist  it. 

When  in  1924  the  United  States  practically  excluded  further 
immigration  of  unskilled  labor,  Professor  Jerome  sought  to 
discover  probable  effects  upon  industry.  Would  the  industries 
affected  be  likely  to  install  labor-saving  devices  swiftly  enough  to 
offset  the  loss  of  foreign  labor?  But  almost  before  his  work  was 
under  way  the  industrial  scene  shifted.  There  was  now  not  a 
shortage  but  a  possible  surplus  of  labor.  Then  came  the  depres- 
sion and  the  technocrats,  and  heightened  fear  of  permanent  un- 
employment because  of  the  "encroachments"  of  the  machine. 

Professor  Jerome's  book  presents  the  results  of  a  remarkably 
well  controlled  and  in  some  respects  pioneer  effort  to  describe 
the  present  nature  of  mechanization  in  the  United  States  both 
in  and  outside  of  manufacturing,  to  measure  its  changes  and  its 
differences  in  degree,  to  analyze  factors  that  determine  its 
rapidity  (technological,  pecuniary  and  psychological,)  and, 
finally,  to  assess  its  effects. 

The  study  is  largely  limited  to  power  mechanization,  notice 
being  given  of  omission  of  scientific  management  and  other  non- 
mechanical  factors  that  are  important  functions  of  technical 
change.  The  methods  used  were  chiefly  statistical.  Lack  of  suffi- 
cient records  necessitated  much  careful  estimating,  and  at  many 
interesting  points  the  author  was  obliged  to  resort  to  hypotheti- 
cal conclusions  based  upon  reasoning  and  his  own  seasoned 
judgment. 

Although  Professor  Jerome  exercises  great  caution  in  making 
generalizations,  he  does  not,  he  says,  find  convincing  evidence 
that  mechanization  inherently  tends  to  create  a  larger  volume  of 
permanent  unemployment.  He  finds  that  further  adoption  of 
labor-saving  devices  is  not  likely  to  lower  the  grade  of  skill  re- 
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quired,  that  regularization  of  production  tends  to  foster  mech- 
anization while  shortened  hours  of  work  may  tend  to  discourage 
it.  Also  he  "is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  net  effect  of  these 
changes  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  work  and  lighten  the 
physical  burden  of  the  worker." 

This  is  a  scholarly  work  of  high  importance.  It  holds  special 
interest  for  students  of  technological  change  and  raises  many 
points  for  question  and  comment.  A  selected  bibliography  and  a 
good  index  complete  the  volume.  ELIZABETH  F.  BAKER 

Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Barnard  College 

Born  Without  Luck 

S'lMKBODY  IN  BOOTS,  by  Nelson  Algren.  Vanguard  Press.  322  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IF  the  depression  is  to  produce  an  American  Zola,  I  nominatt 
Nelson  Algren.  His  book,  Somebody  in  Boots,  has  a  Zola- 
esque  sweep  to  it.  The  wealth  of  detail  and  the  feeling  of  both 
attraction  and  repulsion  for  life  in  its  lower  depths  are  evident 
in  no  other  contemporary  American  writer.  His  description  of 
the  life  of  our  depressed  classes  is  horrible  and  only  too  true. 

Cass  McKay,  Mr.  Algren's  main  character,  was  born  unlucky, 
unfortunately,  and,  one  feels,  will  die  in  some  unhappy  brawl, 
be  smothered  in  a  locked  box-car,  or  be  ground  to  death  under 
the  wheels  of  a  moving  freight.  The  story  of  Cass,  however,  is 
not  one  of  tragedy.  He  was  born  to  be  precisely  what  he  became, 
a  thief,  a  vagabond,  and  a  beggar.  Of  subnormal  mentality  he 
came  from  a  home  in  which  there  was  a  psychopathic  father,  a 
neurotic  brother  and  no  mother.  He  received  his  education  in 
alleys  where  Mexican  girls  asked  for  dollars  but  accepted  any 
loose  change.  In  almost  any  event,  even  if  there  had  been  no: 
depression,  he  would  have  become  what  he  became.  For  this 
reason  his  story  is  not  at  all  typical  of  that  of  the  thousands  of 
homeless  boys  of  America  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 

There  is  no  tragedy  when  a  man  becomes  what  he  seemed  by 
environment  and  inheritance  destined  to  become.  The  tragedy  of 
the  homeless  boys  in  America  is  that  they  had  better  prospects 
and  that  the  depression  is  turning  them  into  bums.  That  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  and  girls  should  be  turned  into  bums 
is  an  individual  tragedy  and  a  public  shame ;  that  Cass  McKay 
became  a  bum  was  not  tragic  but  inevitable. 
State  Department  of  Education  THOMAS  MINEHAN 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Book  Shelf 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS,  by  George  Draper,  M.D.  Appleton-Century.  167 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  REASSURING,  educational  account  for  the  laity  by  a  recog- 
nized authority. 

THE  FIRST  TWENTY  YEARS,  1915-1935,  by  C.  M.  Bookman  for  the 
Community  Chest  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  141  pp.  Dis- 
tributed through  the  Community  Chest,  Cincinnati. 

AN  accounting  of  stewardship  and  of  twenty  years  growth  of 
chest  and  community. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  RURAL  GUARDIANS,  by  George  Cuttle.  W. 
Heffer  and  Sons,  Cambridge,  England.  384  pp.  Price,  fifteen  shillings  net, 
direct  from  publisher. 

A  SOCIAL  study  of  the  Mid-Essex  section  of  England,  particu- 
larly as  regards  poor  law  administration. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  by  Fred  G.  Holmes,  M.D.  Appleton-Century.  312  pp. 
Price  j>2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  BOOK  for  the  patient  by  a  leading  specialist  in  tuberculosis, 
president-elect  of  the  Arizona  State  Medical  Society  and  di- 
rector of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE.  Legislative  Document  (1934)  No.  50.  Printed  by  J.  B.  Lyons 
Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  the  Commission,  John  /,.  Buckley,  chairman. 

THE  record  of  three  years  study,  participated  in  by  the   New 


York  State  Bar  Association,  of  means  by  which  the  state  might 
attain  and  maintain  prompt  civil  justice. 

PSYCHIATRIC    WORD     BOOK,    by    Richard    II.     Mulchings,    M.D.    Sta 
Hospitals  Press,    Utica,   N.    Y.   212   pp.   Price   (1   postpaid  oj    The  Survey 

A  FOURTH  edition  brings  up-to-date  this  useful  and  attractive 
small  lexicon  of  terms  used  in  psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis, 
designed  primarily  for  students  of  medicine  and  nursing  and 
psychiatric  social  workers. 

APPLIED   SOCIAL   SCIENCE.    Journal  and   Yearbook  of  the  National  In 
stitute  of  Social  Sciences,   280  Madison  Avenue,  New   York.  Price  $2. 

A  COLLECTION  of  the  addresses  made  at  the  Institute's  annua 
dinners  from  1931  to  1934  inclusive,  together  with  the  addresses 
made  in  presentation  of  medals,  fourteen  in  number  during  th 
same  period,  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  the  socia 
sciences. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BOYS'  WORK   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 
by  Walter  L.  Stone.  Informal  Education  Service.   182  pp.  Price  (2  postpa 
of  The  Survey. 

THE  history  and  growth  of  boys'  work  movements,  togethei 
with  a  careful  analysis  of  present  problems,  their  treatment  and 
future  implications,  are  packed  into  a  brief  volume.  Analyzed 
and  classified  listing  of  all  agencies  connected  with  boys'  work 
and  a  general  bibliography  are  included. 

SEX   PRACTICE   IN   MARRIAGE,  by  C.   B.   S.  Evans,  M.D.   Introductio 
by  R.   W.  Holmes,  M.D.   Emerson  Books.   128  pp.   Price  (1.95  postpaid 
The  Survey. 

VOLUMES  on  marital  adjustment  almost  appear  to  propagate. 
This  is  a  very  brief  exposition  of  the  ars  amandi.  The  author, 
a  gynecologist,  deals  with  marital  intimacies  with  a  sportsman- 
like frankness  and  sympathetic  understanding  in  the  interest 
of  scientific  guidance. 

THE  INCIDENCE  OF  DELINQUENCY  IN  BERKELEY,  1928-32,  by 
Herman  Adler,  Frances  Calm.  Johannes  Stuart.  University  of  California 
Press.  102  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  analysis  of  existing  record  material,  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  extent  of  delinquency  in  Berkeley,  was  projected 
as  a  first  step  in  a  broad  survey  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
to  be  followed  by  experiments  in  attempting  to  influence  the  rate 
of  delinquency  in  the  area  studied. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  IMMIGRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
by  W.  Ralph  Janeway.  H.  L.  Hedrick.  132  pp.  Price  fl  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

A  LIST  of  books,  documents  and  periodical  references  on 
immigration  in  the  United  States  written  between  1900  and 
1933.  Arranged  under  six  headings — source,  general  references, 
alien  stream  and  its  control,  immigrant  backgrounds  and  cul- 
tural headings,  social  adjustments,  and  race  relation  and  as- 
similation. The  student  and  teacher  of  history  and  sociology 
will  find  invaluable  this  bibliography  within  the  period  when 
immigration  was  most  widely  discussed  in  this  country. 

NEW    SOURCES    OF    MUNICIPAL    REVENUE,    fry    A.    M.    Hillhousc. 

Municipal  Finan-ce  Officers'  Association  of  the   United  States  and  Canada. 
74  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  PRACTICAL  booklet  written  by  the  director  of  the  Municipal 
to  collect  certain  types — will  never  be  sufficient.  The  smaller 
political  divisions  must  therefore  use  their  combined  influence 
Finance  Officers'  Association  in  an  effort  to  help  municipalities 
find  ways  to  increase  their  sources  of  revenue.  The  author  con- 
cludes that,  although  there  are  many  kinds  of  revenue  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  explored  by  most  cities  and  towns, 
locally  collected  taxes  alone — since  the  city  is  not  equipped 
to  increase  state  collected,  locally  shared  taxes  as  well  as 
county,  state  and  federal  grants-in-aid.  Supplementing  these 
methods,  however,  the  experience  of  other  political  sub-divi- 
sions which  have  tried  out  sundry  varieties  of  taxation  is 
offered — not  necessarily  as  a  pattern  but  as  a  method  worthy 
of  further  study  and  investigation. 
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Family  Erosion 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  review  of  Zimmerman  and  Frampton's 
Family  and  Society  [See  The  Survey,  June,  1935,  page  187] 
emphasizes  the  research  aspects  of  the  work  and  does  less  than 
justice  to  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  book.  The  volume 
proceeds  to  show  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  economic 
disorganization  stems  from  social  demoralization.  While  soil 
erosion  is  important  family  erosion  is  more  important.  Billions 
spent  in  rehabilitating  towns,  cities  and  villages,  will  give  but 
temporary  recovery  unless  they  are  set  in  a  community  frame- 
work. The  book  is  therefore  an  attack  on  the  anti-familistic 
doctrines  so  prevalent  today,  which  incidentally  is  illustrated  in 
current  discussions  so  well  that  one  group  of  writers  hold  that 
the  failure  of  the  American  public  to  approve  the  companionate 
type  of  marriage  was  due  to  a  cultural  lag  in  the  family. 

There  is  a  lag,  as  Zimmerman  and  Frampton  say,  but  it 
results  rather  from  our  attempt  to  compel  the  family  to  adjust 
to  modern  industry  than  from  family  backwardness.  The  lag 
is  in  industry  not  in  the  family.  These  authors  go  on  to  sayi 
that  the  emphasis  in  current  literature  on  the  personality  aspects 
of  family  life  have  tended  to  weaken  the  institution  so  that  it 
cannot  serve  even  this  function  effectively.  The  desirable  family, 
they  believe,  should  fulfill  not  only  functions  of  personality  de- 
velopment but  many  others  as  well.  As  a  result  they  emphasize 
the  subsistence  agriculture,  garden  projects,  and  family  thrift. 
While  obviously  this  is  but  a  temporary  answer  the  authors  do 
go  further  and  insist  that  "a  stronger  family  institution  will  be 
necessary  to  lessen  the  total  load  of  responsibilities  now  left  to 
the  public."  This  type  of  social  reconstruction,  the  authors  hold, 
is  more  important  than  economic  reform.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  the  volume  derives  its  importance  for  contemporary 
sociology  and  social  work.  GUY  V.  PRICE 

Teacher  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Shakedowns  and  Pressures 

To  THE  EDITOR:  When  the  FERA  shakes  a  state  down  for  an 
additional  contribution  to  the  cost  of  relief  other  things  drop 
besides  appropriations  from  the  legislature;  children  are  shaken 
out  of  their  homes,  big  brothers  lose  their  grips  and  slide  off  into 
freight  cars,  fathers  let  go  to  land  in  roadside  jungles, — no  one 
tnows  how  many  human  beings  are  shaken  loose  from  their  ties. 

But  there  are  others  who  are  just  pushed  out  by  slow  pres- 
sures less  dramatic  than  political  wars,  men  who  collapse  under 
the  weight  of  relief,  who  become  jittery  from  unemployment 
despair.  They  are  the  men  who  climbed  out  of  the  shafts  of  coal 
mines  for  the  last  time,  who  heard  auctioneers  sell  their  busi- 
nesses, who  saw  the  fires  go  out  in  steel  mills.  They  are  the 
youths  who  received  their  college  or  highschool  diplomas  in  '31, 
'32  or  '33.  They  are  the  bankrupt,  the  unemployed,  the  partly 
employed,  and  the  never  employed,  who  left  home,  and  now  are 
called  transients,  all  of  them,  though  they  are  as  various  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  Federal  Transient  Program  was  de- 
vised to  meet  the  needs  of  this  wandering  host,  a  program  that 
recognized  the  tragedy  that  catapulted  men,  women  and  children 
out  of  their  homes  into  freight  cars,  onto  highways,  and  into 
roadside  jungles.  It  recognized  a  malady  known  as  depression- 
shock  which  requires  care  and  treatment  as  shell-shock  does, 
and  it  charted  plans  to  give  this  care  and  treatment. 

A  program  was  conceived  which  would  meet  the  wandering 
thousands — hundreds  of  thousands — on  the  road,  feed,  shelter 
and  clothe  them,  and  finally  restore  them  to  their  homes,  to  their 


natural,  normal  lives.  This  required  a  national  program,  na- 
tionally financed,  directed  and  executed  by  trained  persons.  It 
required,  further,  a  period  of  time  to  build  up  an  organization 
and  to  acquire  experience  which  could  meet  the  many  problems 
existing  among  people  in  forty-eight  states. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half  experience  has  been  accumulating 
and  organization  has  been  maturing.  Today,  however,  the  FERA 
contemplates  discarding  this  experience  and  organization.  Plans 
will  be  filed  away,  transient  shelters  and  restaurants  will  be 
abandoned,  clinics  deserted,  camps  ploughed  under  and  schools 
locked  up.  Trained  staffs  will  be  assigned  to  other  tasks,  and  the 
transients  will  be  given  an  order  to  march. 

The  freight  cars  will  fill  up  again  and  the  hoovervilles  will 
boom.  The  panhandlers  will  take  up  their  old  places  on  the 
city  streets,  the  highways  will  blossom  with  thumbs.  An  army 
will  march  again,  for  the  Federal  Transient  Program  is  being 
abandoned.  LEWIS  CARLINER 

Assistant  Supervisor,  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A  Gap  in  the  Law 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  recent  homicide  committed  by  three  little 
boys  in  Queens  County  has  drawn  attention  to  the  still  un- 
amended  section  of  the  New  York  penal  law  by  which  children 
under  sixteen,  charged  with  a  capital  offense,  are  arraigned  in 
the  magistrates'  court  and  held  for  the  grand  jury  as  in  the 
case  of  adults.  In  this  as  in  previous  cases  the  boys,  after  a'll 
the  sound  and  fury,  were  referred  to  the  children's  court,  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  thoughtful  people,  they  should  have  been 
taken  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  beginning  New  York,  like  most  of  the  states,  took  its 
laws  relative  to  children  from  the  old  common  law  of  England 
which  held  that  any  child  under  the  age  of  seven  was  incapable 
of  committing  any  crime  and  that  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve  was  presumed  to  be  incapable  unless  proof  was  submit- 
ted to  show  that  he  knew  the  crime  was  wrong.  Most  of  the 
states  have  maintained  in  their  statutes  that  if  a  child  commits 
a  homicide,  which  is  usually  punishable  by  death,  he  should  be 
considered  as  an  adult  and  tried  and  punished  as  such.  Slight 
trends  from  this  procedure  are  seen  in  a  few  states;  first  by 
statutes  which  give  the  criminal  court  the  right  to  transfer  a 
child  homicide  to  the  juvenile  court  if  the  judge  feels  that  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  child;  second,  where,  and  this  in  a 
very  few  states,  the  juvenile  court  is  given  original  jurisdiction. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  comparatively,  a  child  was  tried  in  an 
adult  court  for  any  offense  whatsoever  and  was  kept  in  jail 
among  hardened  criminals.  All  this  has  been  changed  by  legis- 
lation. Today  no  child  can  sign  a  contract  or  transfer  property 
by  deed,  nor  is  he  responsible  for  his  torts.  He  cannot  marry 
without  the  consent  of  his  parents.  If  injured  he  must  have  a 
guardian  ad  litem  appointed  by  the  court  for  purposes  of  litiga- 
tion. But  in  the  matter  of  homicide  "the  law  solemnly  indicts 
the  child  on  the  assumption  that,  although  he  is  without  a  grasp 
of  the  realities  of  life  in  other  respects,  he  is  in  full'  possession 
of  all  the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  that  such  a  crime 
requires."  CHARLES  H.  WARNER 

Superintendent  and  Attorney 
Brooklyn  SPCC 

A  Poet's  Letters 

To  THE  EDITOR:  This  company,  acting  with  the  consent  of  the 
executors  of  the  estate  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  request 
that  anyone  possessing  letters  from  him  send  them  as  soon  as 
possible  to  George  P.  Brett,  Jr.,  in  our  care,  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  forthcoming  critical  biography  of  the  poet  and  a 
possible  volume  of  selected  letters.  The  letters  that  are  sent  will 
be  acknowledged,  carefully  preserved,  and  returned  to  the  send- 
ers, as  soon  as  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose. 
60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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Medals  and  Honors 

BY  unanimous  vote  the  editorial  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  has  awarded  the  Pugsley  Prize  of 
$250  to  Grace  L.  Coyle  of  Cleveland  for  her 
paper,  presented  at  Montreal,  on  Group  Work 
and  Social  Change.  The  award,  now  several 
years  old,  is  made  to  the  professional  social 
worker  whose  conference  paper  represented, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  "the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  subject  of  so- 
cial work."  Last  year  the  prize  was  divided 
between  Mary  van  Kleeck  and  Eduard  C. 
Lindcman.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  gone 
west  of  the  Hudson. 

Second  woman  to  be  thus  honored,  Mary 
McLeon  Bethune,  the  founder  and  president 
of  Bethune-Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  has  been  awarded  the  Spingarn  Medal 
for  1934.  The  ceremony  of  presentation  oc- 
curred at  the  recent  annual  conference  in  St. 
Louis  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  The  Spin- 
garn Medal,  instituted  in  1914,  is  awarded 
annually  "for  the  highest  or  noblest  achieve- 
ment by  an  American  Negro  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  or  years." 

One  of  the  coveted  honors  in  the  whole 
field  of  nursing,  the  Florence  Nightingale 
Medal  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  has  been  bestowed  on  Elsbeth  H. 
Vaughn  of  St.  Louis,  assistant  director  of  Red 
Cross  nursing  service  in  the  Mid-western  area. 
Mrs.  Vaughn,  who  had  her  training  in  the 
Farrand  School  of  Nursing,  Harper  Hospital. 
Detroit,  has  had  a  long  career  in  public  health 
nursing,  both  here  and  abroad. 

Another  nursing  honor,  home-grown  this 
time,  the  Walter  Burns  Saunders  Medal,  "for 
distinguished  service  in  the  cause  of  nursing" 
has  been  awarded  this  year  to  Adda  Eldredge, 
formerly  educational  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Bureau  of  Nursing  Education,  and  now 
director  of  the  Mid-west  Placement  Service. 
Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale,  making  the 
presentation,  said  that  the  award  was  "spe- 
cifically a  recognition  of  her  unique  contribu- 
tion as  official  administrator  of  the  state 
function  of  control  of  nursing  education  in 
Wisconsin." 

In  celebration  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  as 
superintendent  of  Letchworth  Village,  New 
York's  state  institution  for  defective  children, 
friends  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Little  gave  him  a 
surprise  party  last  month  with  a  luncheon, 
speeches,  presents  V  everything,  and  as 
guests  about  as  distinguished  a  gathering  of 
mental  hygiene  specialists  as  New  York  or 
any  other  state  could  muster.  Dr.  Little,  it 
will  be  recalled,  is  the  first  and  only  super- 
intendent of  Letchworth.  "He  conceived  it," 
said  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Parsons,  state  commis- 
sioner of  mental  hygiene,  "started  it  and  built 
it,  devoting  to  that  end  the  forceful  output 
of  a  vigorous  personality." 

Dr.  William  S.  Keller  of  Cincinnati  has 
been  made  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
by  the  University  of  the  South.  Sewanee, 
Tenn.  Although  an  M.D.,  Dr.  Keller's  major 


interest  is  in  the  training  of  theological  stu- 
dents for  whom  he  has  arranged  for  several 
years  special  summer  activities  in  social 
work  in  order  to  give  them  "practical  expe- 
rience in  social  work  with  a  view  to  its  utili- 
zation in  the  ministry." 

WITH  a  summer  sun — though  it's  the  humidity 
and  not  the  heat — beating  down  on  this  de- 
partment's defenseless  head  it  is  somehow 
cheering  to  realize  that  there  really  will  be  a 
December.  For  here  is  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society  asking  us  to  save  the  dates, 
December  27-30,  for  its  thirtieth  annual  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  New  York  around  the  cen- 
tral theme,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Action. 

CHARLES  H.  HOUSTON  has  taken  sabbatical 
leave  from  his  duties  as  vice-dean  of  the 
Howard  University  Law  School,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  joint  the  staff  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  where  he  will  handle  special  legal  work 
for  the  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Funds  for  Public  Service  and  the  NAACP, 
particularly  in  relation  to  attacks  upon  in- 
equitable school  funds  and  facilities. 

Chest  Changes 

THE  193S  Mobilization  for  Human  Need 
which  will  open  on  September  27  in 
Washington,  will  have  a  new  chairman  this 
year,  Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  who  succeeds  Newton  D. 
Baker  who  gave  three  years  of  yeoman's  ser- 
vice. The  Women's  Committee  of  the  Mobili- 
zation will  again  have  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as 
chairman  and,  as  a  newcomer  among  its  sec- 
retaries, Evelyn  K.  Davis,  loaned  for  the  fall 
months  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing. 

In  addition  to  news  of  the  Mobilization, 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  (CCC  Inc. 
to  you)  reports  a  considerable  shift  in  chest 
personnel  which  began  when  Boston  chose 
Otto  F.  Bradley  of  Minneapolis  to  head  its 
new  Community  Federation.  Minneapolis 
promptly  reached  over  to  Indianapolis  and 
took  David  C.  Liggett  who  had  directed  its 
community  fund  for  six  years,  while  Indian- 
apolis drafted  Raymond  F.  Clapp,  who  had 
recently  resigned  from  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Federation,  and  who  had  been  cherishing  the 
belief  that  he  was  to  have  a  long  free  sum- 
mer followed  in  September  by  work  as  staff 
consultant  with  CCC  Inc. 

Another  change  among  the  chest  people 
takes  Ralph  A.  Tracy  of  Detroit  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Irene  Farnham  Conrad, 
now  with  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare.  On  the  coast  Lester  Adams  of  Seat- 
tle, identified  with  YMCA  work,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  chest  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  succeeding  the  late  E.  W.  Williams. 

Meanwhile  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federa- 
tion has  called  back,  as  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Clapp,  Edward  D.  Lynde  who  for  more  than 
ten  years  was  head  of  its  Associated  Chari- 
ties, and  who  a  year  or  so  ago  went  to  New 
York  as  assistant  director  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America. 


BOYS  Clubs  of  America  will  launch  a  five-ye; 
development    program,    in   January    1936. 
campaign  slogan  under  consideration  is  "Be 
ter  build  boys  than  mend  men." 

THE  Planners'  Journal,  new  official  organ  fc 
the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  hs 
made  its  bow  as  a  planographed  bimonthl 
edited  by  Howard  H.  Menhinick  and  Henr 
V.  Hubbard. 

AN  attractive  periodical,  Federation  Illui 
trated,  has  been  launched  to  report  activitic 
of  the  New  York  Federation  for  the  Suppor 
of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  to  its  con 
tributors.  Federation's  publicity  departmen 
(which  has  a  much  longer  name),  Harr; 
Propper  director,  is  doing  the  job. 

AN  Institute  for  Family  Relations  is  ii 
prospect  for  Orange,  N.  J.,  under  Council  o 
Social  Agencies  auspices,  to  meet  demand 
made  during  the  recent  "trial  of  society"  01 
charges  brought  by  the  community's  youtl 
organizations  [see  The  Survey,  June  1935 
page  180.]  Margaret  Wells  Wood,  formed; 
field  worker  for  the  American  Social  Hygieni 
Association,  is  on  the  ground,  preparing  at 
early  1936  beginning  for  the  project. 

THE  Milwaukee  Community  Fund  and  Coun. 
cil  has  a  new  staff  member,  Lillian  Franzen 
lately  head  of  social  service  for  the  Ne\i 
Mexico  ERA. 

AT  its  recent  annual  conference  in  Cincinnat 
the  American  Federation  of  Organizations  fo 
the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Inc.,  voted  to  change 
its  name  to  The  American  Society  for  th< 
Hard  of  Hearing.  Betty  C.  Wright  is  execu- 
tive director  and  Dr.  Frederick  N.  Sperry 
professor  of  otolaryngology  at  Yale,  the  presi- 
dent. 

THE  Associated  Charities  of  Cleveland.  Helen 
W.  Hanchette.  general  secretary,  has  added  a 
sub-title,  Institute  of  Family  Service,  to  iti 
name,  as  a  means  of  interpreting  its  function 
to  the  public  and  to  clients.  In  this  it  follows 
the  lead  of  the  New  York  COS  which  last 
winter  rechristened  its  Family  Service  Depart- 
ment with  the — presumably — more  definitive 
name. 

Social  Work  in  a  Big  City 

WITH  new  format,  new  typography  and 
a  salmon-pink  binding,  the  New  York 
Directory  of  Social  Agencies,  for  forty  years 
the  indispensable  "red  book"  of  social-work 
reference,  has  made  its  annual  appearance, 
published  for  the  first  time  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press  (price  $3)  for  the  Welfare 
Council.  It  lists,  describes,  indexes  and  cross- 
indexes  1377  agencies  for  social  and  health 
services  located  in  the  greater  city.  The  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  a  little  research  reveals, 
is  headquarters  for  almost  twice  as  many  ser- 
vices as  arc  located  in  the  four  other  boroughs 
combined,  while  Brooklyn  has  twice  as  many 
as  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond  put  to- 
gether. 

Another  kind  of  portrait  of  social  work  in  a 
big  city  is  offered  by  the  Social  Service  Year 
Book,  1934,  issued  by  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  This  is  not  a  directory  but  a 
series  of  articles  interpretating,  with  a  solid 
background  of  statistics,  the  developments  of ' 
a  year  in  the  various  fields  of  social  service. 
Included  also  are  chapters  on  maintaining 
standards,  community  financing,  housing,  so- 
cial work  interpretation  and  so  on. 
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THE  University  of  Buffalo  has  raised  its  cur- 
riculum of  social  work  to  the  status  of  a  full- 
fledged  school,  the  tenth  division  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  University,  and  has  named  it 
The  University  of  Buffalo  School  of  Social 
Work.  Prof.  Niles  Carpenter,  who  organized 
the  University's  department  of  sociology  in 
1924,  is  the  director. 

DR.  WILLIAM  B.  TALCOTT,  formerly  director 
Grasslands   Hospital,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the  New 
[York  Post-Graduate  Hospital. 


Back  to  Private  Life 


OUTSTANDING  retirement  of  the  month 
is  that  of  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  who  with- 
draws from  the  post  of  director  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New 
York,  which  he  has  held  ever  since  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1903.  While  giving  up  administra- 
tive duties  Dr.  Flexner  expects  to  continue 
private  research  and  to  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  completing  the  life  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch,  famous  Johns  Hopkins  physician,  upon 
which  he  is  engaged.  He  is  succeeded  at  the 
Institute  by  Dr.  Herbert  Spencer  Gasser,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  director  of  the 
physiological  laboratories  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College.  Dr.  Gasser,  well 
under  fifty,  a  Wisconsin  by  birth,  trained  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  for  a  number  of  years  until  he  went  to 
Cornell  in  1931. 

Another  retirement,  effective  this  fall,  is  that 
of  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Russell  as  director  of  the 
International  Health  Division  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  who 
has  been  Dr.  Russell's  associate,  moves  up  to 
the  post  of  director 

And  from  the  University  of  California  comes 
word  of  the  retirement  of  Jessica  B.  Peixotto, 
professor  of  social  economics  and  for  thirty- 
one  years  a  member  of  the  faculty.  She  takes 
with  her  the  title  of  professor  emeritus  and, 
among  other  things,  the  memory  of  a  delight- 
ful dinner  given  to  her  by  the  department 
of  economics  at  which  she  was  presented  with 
a  volume  of  Essays  in  Social  Economics  com- 
piled and  published  in  her  honor. 

After  a  career  of  forty-two  years  in  YMCA 
work  George  F.  Robinson  has  retired  from 
his  most  recent  post,  secretary  of  Seamen's 
House,  New  York.  He  is  succeeded  by  Clif- 
ford W.  Pettit,  business  secretary  of  the  West 
Side  Y.,  who  began  his  career  in  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  some  twenty-four  years  ago. 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  gave  the  commencement  address 
at  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work.  His 
subject  was,  Social  Work  Against  a  Back- 
ground of  Social  Change. 

COMES  this  somewhat  plaintive  plea  from  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  New 
York: 

"Is  there  anyone  among  your  readers  who 
would  be  interested  in  the  examination  for 
director  of  the  Division  of  Psychiatry,  De- 
partment of  Hospitals,  at  $9000,  plus  pension, 
plus  fair  sick-leave,  plus  vacation?" 

The  examination,  says  William  H.  Allen, 
secretary  of  the  Commission,  has  been  set 
forward  to  October  16-19  (applications  close 
October  4)  in  order  to  give  time  for  word  of 
this  "opportunity  for  public  service  and  per- 


sonal advancement"  to  reach  "high  calibre 
psychiatrists  all  over  the  United  States."  For 
details  Address  Mr.  Allen,  Municipal  Build- 
ing, New  York. 

BENJAMIN  L.  WINFIELD  of  the  Jewish  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  president  of 
the  Child  Care  Group,  affiliated  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service, 
which  consists  of  more  than  fifty  agencies  in 
this  country  and  Canada. 

As  a  precaution  against  the  spread  of  infan- 
tile paralysis,  the  incidence  of  which  in  North 
Carolina  this  summer  has  occasioned  great 
concern,  the  Institute  of  Research  in  Social 
Science,  University  of  North  Carolina,  called 
off  the  conference  of  instruction  as  prepara- 
tion for  marriage  and  family  life  which  it  had 
expected  to  hold  last  month.  The  Institute 
hopes  to  hold  the  conference  some  time  this 
fall. 

THE  new  Institute  of  the  Health  and  Social 
Sciences,  a  division  of  the  graduate  school  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  which  is  set  up 
in  Detroit  with  Robert  W.  Kelso  as  its  di- 
rector, is  offering  a  two-year  course  of  profes- 
sional study  in  preparation  for  public  welfare 
service.  In  conjunction  with  the  Detroit  teach- 
ing center  a  series  of  courses  of  graduate 
grade  and  offering  credit  for  the  master's  de- 
gree will  be  given  by  the  Institute  as  a  part 
of  the  University's  extension  service.  For  full 
information  address  Mr.  Kelso  at  71  Warren 
Avenue,  West,  Detroit. 

To  no  one's  particular  surprise  Charlotte  Carr 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  New  York 
Home  Relief  Bureau  after  a  month  or  two 
with  the  rank  of  assistant.  Edward  Corsi, 
whom  she  succeeds,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
ond deputy  commissioner  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

RICHARD  A.  McGEE,  who  has  been  supervisor 
of  education  at  the  US  Northeastern  Peni- 
tentiary, Lewisburg,  Pa.,  will  be  the  warden 
of  the  new  Riker's  Island  Penitentiary,  New 
York  City,  now  approaching  completion. 

PAUL  S.  BLISS,  whose  annual  book  of  poems 
is  as  much  a  part  of  this  department's  Christ- 
mas anticipations  as  old  Santa  Claus  himself, 
(See  Poet  and  Social  Worker,  The  Survey, 
February,  1935,  page  62)  writes  from  South 
Dakota  that  he  has  been  appointed  state 
director  of  intake  and  certification  for  the 
WPA,  and  adds:  "I've  been  here  a  year  and  a 
half  now  and  have  found  that  rural  social 
work  is  not  so  different  from  city  social  work. 
...  In  order  to  lose  money  like  the  rest  of 
the  people  here  I  have  put  in  sixty  acres  of 
wheat  and  fifteen  acres  of  crested  wheat  grass 
and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  I  would  succeed 
in  my  purpose." 

NEW  JERSEY  has  recently  welcomed  to  the 
social  work  fold  Paul  J.  and  Helen  Canady, 
both  graduates  of  the  Denver  School  of  So- 
cial work.  Mr.  Canady,  recently  with  the 
Transient  Bureau  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is  finan- 
cial secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Trenton  and  Mrs.  Canady 
is  a  case  worker  with  the  Princeton  Social 
Service  Bureau. 

AT  the  end  of  its  summer  session  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  loses  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Hun- 
ter, its  chancellor  since  1928,  who  on 
September  1  becomes  chancellor  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  O'GRADY,  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
editor  of  the  Catholic  Charities  Review  and 
dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  has  been 
raised  by  Pope  Pius  XI  to  the  rank  of  do- 
mestic prelate  with  the  title  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor.  With  all  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  new  rank  this  department,  notori- 
ously absent-minded  in  the  matter  of  titles, 
has  a  premonition  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  its  good  friend,  Father  O'Grady.  And  by 
the  way,  this  year's  Catholic  Conference, 
meeting  in  Peoria,  111.,  September  29-October 
2,  will  be  a  silver  jubilee.  Of  the  twenty-five 
persons  who  met  in  Washington  in  February, 
1910,  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Bishop 
Shahan,  and  formerly  organized  the  confer- 
ence, six  are  still  living  and  are  planning 
to  attend  the  jubilee  session.  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
signor R.  Marcellus  Wagner  of  Cincinnati  is 
the  president. 

THE  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  has 
given  a  six  months  leave  to  Leonard  W.  Mayo 
of  its  faculty  to  enable  him  to  develop,  in  co- 
operation with  Elizabeth  Cady,  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  training  for  the  staff,  espe- 
cially the  investigators,  of  the  New  York 
Home  Relief  Bureau. 

Red  Cross  Doings 

THE  American  Red  Cross  has  had  two  of 
its  staff  abroad  this  summer  on  distin- 
guished missions.  Clara  D.  Noyes,  director  of 
nursing  service  was  in  Bordeaux  in  July 
where  she  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  Florence  Nightingale  Nursing 
School  of  which  the  American  Nurses  Me- 
morial Building,  erected  with  funds  raised  by 
the  American  Nurses'  Association,  is  a  part. 
Later  in  the  month  she  went  to  Geneva  for  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Nurses  of  which  she  is 
vice-president. 

Also  in  Geneva  in  July  was  Thomas  W. 
Gosling,  director  of  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross,  who  was  delegated  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  International  Conference  on  Public  In- 
struction. From  Geneva  he  went  to  Brussels 
for  the  International  Conference  on  Family 
Education  and  thence  to  Oxford  for  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations. 

And  while  we're  on  the  Red  Cross — the 
next  annual  convention,  May  11-14,  1936, 
will  be  held  not  in  Washington  as  for  the  past 
ten  years,  but  in  Chicago.  We  don't  know 
why. 

Carlos  Davis,  after  three  years  with  the 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  War  Service  Division  of  the  national 
organization  in  Washington. 

NEWCOMER  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  Officials,  Chicago,  is  Ed- 
mond  H.  Hoben,  recently  identified  with  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  PWA  in  Washington. 
Coleman  Woodbury,  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion, whom  Mr.  Hoben  is  to  assist,  is  in 
Europe  this  summer  observing  housing  de- 
velopments, attending  the  Prague  meeting  of 
the  International  Housing  Association  and 
serving  as  official  representative  of  the  Hous- 
ing Division  of  the  PWA  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  at  the  London  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Federation  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning. 
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PSYCHOLOGIST,  M.A.,  now  employed.  Insti- 
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references.  Psychiatric  social  work.  7304 
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Man  in  early  thirties,  member  American  Asso- 
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dietetics,  medical  social  work,  credit  work  in 
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Registered  Nurse  (N.  Y.),  Public  Health  training 
and  experience :  also  four  years  family  case 
work,  desires  position,  medical  social  work, 
public  health  or  family  welfare.  Box  7308 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  experience  and  training  in  girls' 
protective  work,  desires  position  as  head  of 
girls'  home  (Protestant).  Organizer,  educator, 
Member  A.A.S.W.  7309  SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 
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TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
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THE  prevalent  habit  of  using  initials  for 
names,  FERA,  AASW  and  so  on, — has 
brought  a  new  personality,  Miss  Jessa,  into 
being  for  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  the  JSSA  to  insiders. 
Miss  Jessa  is  any  one  of  the  eighty  case 
workers  of  the  organization,  and  she  got  her 
name  from  the  clients  themselves  to  whom 
the  JSSA  meant  the  person  whom  they 
knew. 

THE  Catholic  Charities  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  just  celebrated  its  centenary.  The  organi- 
zation began  when  a  little  group  of  earnest 
citizens  gathered  at  St.  John's  Church  to 
make  plans  for  the  care  of  orphans. 

SPEAKING  of  anniversaries,  there  will  be  cele- 
brated this  fall  one  that  puts  any  social  work 
birthday  to  shame — the  commemoration  of 
the  four  hundred  years  of  the  English  printed 
Bible.  The  American  Bible  Society,  with  a 
distinguished  national  committee,  is  promoting 
the  commemoration  which  will  extend  through 
October,  November  and  December.  Eric  M. 
North  and  George  William  Brown  are  the 
secretaries  in  charge. 


THE  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  has 
appointed  Sybil  Foster,  from  the  Children's 
Community  Center  of  New  Haven,  as  its  new 
case  work  director,  succeeding  Elizabeth 
Munro  Clarke,  now  in  Indianapolis. 

ALICE  F.  LIVERIGHT,  Mrs.  I.  Albert  Liveright 
of  Philadelphia,  non-professionally  speaking, 
until  the  first  of  the  year  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare,  has 
joined  the  Washington  staff  of  the  FERA  as, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  make  it  out,  general 
liaison  officer  between  departments. 

WITH  its  organization  finally  completed  and 
its  executive,  Otto  F.  Bradley,  on  the  job 
this  month,  the  new  Community  Federation 
of  Boston  is  set  and  ready  to  go  this  fall  on 
its  first  campaign.  Officers  of  the  Federation 
are:  President,  Charles  Francis  Adams;  vice- 
presidents,  John  W.  Farley,  Robert  F.  Her- 
rick,  Oscar  W.  Haussermann,  Mrs.  Richard 
M.  Saltonstall  and  Robert  B.  Stone;  treasur- 
er, C.  F.  Weed;  clerk,  Roy  M.  Cushman; 
executive  committee,  John  W.  Farley,  chair- 
man, Rev.  Robert  P.  Barry,  Allston  Burr, 
Margaret  Curtis,  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Dr.  Elliott 
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C.  Cutler,  Charles  M.  Rogerson,  Arthur  C 
Rotch,  Robert  B.  Stone  and  the  president  an< 
treasurer,  ex-officio. 

New  Officers 

OFFICERS  of  the  National  Confereno 
of  Jewish  Social  Service,  elected  at  th 
recent  Lake  Placid  meeting,  are:  Presidenl 
Harry  L.  Glucksman,  New  York;  vice-presi 
dents,  Maurice  Taylor,  Boston;  Samuel  B 
Kohs,  New  York;  Ben  Rosen,  Philadelphia 
treasurer,  Joseph  Willen,  New  York.  New 
comers  on  the  executive  committee  are:  Jaco 
S.  Golub,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  John  Slawsa 
and  Harry  L.  Lurie,  New  York. 

New  members  of  the  board  of  the  America: 
Public  Welfare  Association  are:  Doroth; 
Kahn,  Philadelphia;  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds 
Chicago,  and  Sanford  Bates,  Katherine  I 
Lenroot  and  Aubrey  Williams,  Washington. 

New  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chil 
Welfare  League  of  America  are:  Grac 
McGowan,  Canton,  0.;  Albert  Sidney  John 
ston,  Richmond,  Va.;  Forrester  B.  Washing 
ton,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Lois  Hayden  Mee 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Rankin  Barnes,  New  York. 
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SO   THEY  SAY 


The  modern  fortune  teller  is  the  statistician. — Walter  Lipp- 
man. 

Every  day  upon  this  planet  about  1,900,000,000  people  eat. — 
H.  G.  Wells. 

The  very  hub  of  social  security  is  the  right  to  hold  a  job. — 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  New  York. 

Experience  is  not  what  happens  to  a  man;  it  is  what  a  man 
does  with  what  happens  to  him. — Aldous  Huxley. 

Only  by  repeated  and  insistent  expression  of  public  opinion 
can  peace  and  disarmament  be  secured. — The  late  Jane  Addams. 

According  to  my  experience  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  wealth 
when  you  have  it  than  to  accumulate  it. — Andrew  W .  Mellon, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  first  effect  of  the  scarcity  of  babies  will  be  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  them. — William  F.  Ogburn,  professor  of  sociology, 
University  of  Chicago. 

War  is  and  has  been  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  the  out- 
come of  things  said  and  done  in  time  of  peace. — Charles  A., 
Beard  in  Today. 

The  race  is  between  reform  and  revolution,  and  history  will 
tell  us  afterward  about  the  result. — David  Cushman  Coyle  in 
the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review. 

I  want  to  thank  my  little  animal  friends  who  were  experi- 
mented on  so  that  I  could  live  and  be  happy. — Alyce  Jane 
McHenry,  "upside-down-stomach  girl." 

There  'were  never  more  unwanted  children  in  the  United 
States  than  at  present. — Ernest  R.  Groves,  professor  of 
sociology,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Long  observation  has  persuaded  me  that  the  millennium 
never  will  be  produced  by  turning  out  one  politician  and  putting 
in  another. — Bruce  Barton,  New  York. 

Public  emotion  can  sweep  away  over  night  what  public  opin- 
ion took  a  century  to  create. — Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University. 

In  the  last  five  years  this  country  has  lost  enough  in  income 
to  buy  the  whole  of  the  United  States — lock,  stock  and  barrel. — 
Governor  Philip  F.  La  Follette,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  valuable  item  on  the  balance  sheet  of  America  has 
been,  and  if  nurtured  will  continue  to  be  indefinitely,  the  things 
we  do  not  know. — Owen  D.  Young,  New  York. 

Governments  do  not  believe  what  other  governments  may 
say  largely  because  they  do  not  believe  what  they  themselves 
say. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president,  Columbia  University. 

How  can  a  court  hold  that  authority  to  take  the  life  of  a  boy 
in  war  is  within  the  constitution,  but  that  it  is  all  the  other  way 
if  we  take  a  copper  mine. — Senator  H.  T.  Bone,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  expert's  consciousness  of  his  expertness  tends  to  create 
an  assumption  in  his  mind  that  it  covers  a  much  wider  field 
than  it  really  does. — Porter  R.  Lee,  director,  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  students  of  whatever  age  should  be 
led  by  the  teacher  to  believe.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be  led 
to  understand. — Morse  A.  Cartwright,  director,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education. 

Our  wage-earners  and  home-makers  need  better  assurance 
than  they  yet  have,  that  home  ownership  by  mortgagors  will  not 
again  become  home  ownership  by  mortgagees,. — Harold  Butten- 
heim,  editor,  The  American  City. 

It  is  almost  taken  for  granted  in  American  politics  that  if  a 
man  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  disinterested  study  of  a  sub- 
ject, economics  for  example,  he  must,  therefore,  not  be  trusted 
with  any  practical  matter  in  this  field.— Lyman  Bryson, 
Teachers  College,  New  York. 
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What  Social  Workers  Ought  to  Know 


By  EWAN  CLAGUE 

Director  of  Research,  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 


NOT  infrequently  social  workers  are  faced  with  im- 
portant problems  in  the  fields  of  labor  and  industry. 
They  should  be  neither  ignorant  of  nor  indifferent 
to  the  rights  of  organized  workers  in  industry;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  need  to  know  what  their  job  really  is  and 
where  their  function  ceases. 

In  1931,  very  shortly  after  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia  to 
undertake  my  work  of  social  research  and  social  work  teai.h- 
ing,  my  office  'phone  rang  one  afternoon  and  I  found  myself 
in  conversation  with  a  very  irate  young  woman,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Consumers'  League.  She  recited  a  rather 
long  story  to  the  effect  that  social  workers  in  a  number  of 
different  agencies  had,  to  her  personal  knowledge,  actively 
solicited  jobs  for  their  clients  in  certain  industries  and  for 
certain  firms  where  wages  and  working  conditions  were  far 
below  standard. 

"What  right,"  she  demanded,  "have  those  social  workers 
to  go  about  busily  trying  to  undermine  labor  standards  es- 
tablished after  years  of  effort  by  labor  organizations?  What 
do  you  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  teach 
your  students  about  labor  problems  anyway?  Can't  you  do 
something  about  this?" 

I  hastily  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the  actions  oi 
these  social  workers  and  assured  my  interlocutor  that  we  in 
the  school  had  a  very  definite  point  of  view  on  such  matters, 
and  that  we  endeavored  to  give  courses  which  would  en- 
lighten social  workers  on  some  of  these  aspects  of  the  general 
problem  of  industrial  conflict. 

I  cite  this  example  solely  to  focus  attention  upon  one  im- 
portant problem  in  the  field  of  labor  which  social  workers 
may  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  face.  It  undoubtedly 
was  not  good  social  work  technique  for  these  particular  social 
workers  (if  they  were  really  trained  social  workers  in  a  rec- 


ognized social  agency)  to  attempt  to  find  jobs  for  their  cli- 
ents in  private  industry.  They  should  have  known  enough 
to  realize  that  they  were  not  trained  placement  experts  and 
therefore  could  not  know  that  they  were  properly  serving 
their  clients,  nor  should  they  have  failed  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  rights  of  the  organized  workers  in  those  industries. 

No  amount  of  retreat  toward  a  laissez-faire  attitude  can 
prevent  social  workers  in  the  field  from  having  to  face  some 
industrial  problems.  Consider  for  a  moment  a  phase  of 
the  labor  question  which  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  social 
worker,  whether  he  or  she  wishes  it  or  not.  This  is  a 
problem  which  almost  every  relief  administrator  in  the 
country  is  facing  at  the  present  time  and  will  continue  to 
face — that  of  job  refusals. 

Let  me  give  another  Philadelphia  illustration,  which  my 
readers  can  undoubtedly  duplicate  in  practically  every  com- 
munity throughout  the  United  States.  An  aroused  house- 
wife wrote  in  to  the  newspapers  from  one  of  the  better  mid- 
dle-class suburbs  to  complain  bitterly  about  the  attitude  of 
families  on  relief.  "I  have  a  good  job  here  in  my  home 
for  a  young  woman  who  can  cook,  do  house  cleaning,  and 
take  care  of  a  few  young  children.  We  cannot  pay  a  top 
price  for  this — my  husband  and  I  are  no  longer  as  rich  as 
we  were — but  we  have  a  good  home  and  can  offer  very  con- 
genial surroundings  to  any  hard-working  intelligent  girl.  I 
wanted  to  give  this  work  to  a  girl  who  might  be  in  need 
so  I  got  in  touch  with  the  relief  agency  and  asked  for  some 
candidates.  Several  young  women  came  and  interviewed  me, 
but  I  never  dealt  with  such  an  independent,  not  to  say  im- 
pudent, set  of  people.  They  absolutely  refused  to  take  the 
job.  Why  are  such  people  allowed  on  relief?  I  have  writ- 
ten the  local  agency,  giving  these  girls'  names  and  asking 
that  they  be  disciplined." 
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Nor  is  the  situation  always  a  domestic  service  one.  Newspa- 
pers, during  the  summer  contained  a  number  of  feature  ar- 
ticles on  the  berry-picking  situation  in  New  Jersey  where  the 
berries  were  rotting  in  the  fields  because  relief  clients  would 
not  accept  employment.  In  this  latter  instance  there  were,  at 
first,  implications  of  a  wholesale  closing  of  relief  cases  in 
order  to  help  the  farmers,  but  this  proposed  program  was 
modified  as  soon  as  a  study  showed  what  the  earnings  of 
berry  pickers  were  likely  to  be.  [See  The  Survey  for  August, 
page  230.] 

What  attitude  should  a  relief  administrator,  or  an  indi- 
vidual visitor,  take  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  job  re- 
fusals? Should  relief  be  refused  to  workers  who  will  not 
take  a  legitimate  job  ?  When  is  a  job  offer  a  legitimate  one  ? 
I  am  merely  raising  problems  here,  not  answering  them. 
This  is  just  another  instance  of  the  pressure  of  industrial 
conflict  upon  relief  workers  and  relief  policies. 

Still  another  illustration  of  a  slightly  different  kind.  A 
few  years  ago,  workers  in  the  textile  mills  of  northeast 
Philadelphia  went  on  a  strike  in  an  industrial  dispute.  The 
question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  strikers  should  be  en- 
titled to  relief.  This  was  a  time  when  relief  money  was 
being  privately  raised  and  privately  distributed.  In  this 
situation  the  executive  in  charge  of  relief  in  this  city,  himself 
a  successful  business  man  of  long  standing,  decided  in  favor 
of  relief  to  strikers  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  men  might 
not  have  wanted  to  strike  but  were  intimidated.  There 
would  be  no  way  of  distinguishing  between  those  who  were 
leaders  and  those  who  were  merely  followers,  and  therefore 
relief  ought  to  be  granted  to  strikers  in  all  cases  of  need. 
Some  of  our  radical  friends  would  not  regard  this  as  a  very 
advanced  philosophy  in  justification  of  relief  to  strikers,  and 
yet  it  did  result  in  a  favorable  decision. 

But  this  is  an  issue  which  cannot  be  settled  for  the  long- 
time future  on  this  basis.  Strikes  and  other  industrial  dis- 
putes are  likely  to  be  much  more  numerous  hereafter  than 
they  have  been.  Sooner  or  later  a  well-defined  policy  of 
granting  or  withholding  relief  to  strikers  will  have  to  be 
worked  out.  Social  workers,  at  least  those  in  administrative 
positions,  must  participate  in  the  development  of  this  pol- 
icy. On  what  foundations  in  their  previous  training  can 
these  administrators  rely  in  thinking  their  way  through  this 
problem  ? 

\  NOTHER  phase  of  this  problem  is  now  coming  to  light. 
•**•  This  whole  question  of  relationship  of  government  re- 
lief to  industrial  disputes  is  probably  much  too  complicated 
for  the  application  of  any  simple  rule.  It  seems  unthinkable 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  relief  should  be  refused  to  strik- 
ers and  their  families.  But  what  of  the  very  opposite — full 
relief  under  all  circumstances  to  needy  strikers'  families? 
Would  this  be  as  unfair  as  it  might  seem?  The  law-and- 
order  agencies  of  the  government,  including  the  courts  and 
the  police,  are,  in  effect,  often  on  the  employers'  side  because 
of  their  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  the  strikers.  Might 
it  not  be  simple  justice  for  another  government  agency — the 
relief  organization — to  (in  effect)  provide  the  strikers  with 
assistance  thus  enabling  them  to  hold  out  longer? 

If  any  intermediate  ground  is  taken  the  relief  organiza- 
tion may  be  in  for  a  lot  of  trouble.  Should  relief  be  granted 
when  a  strike  is  justified  but  refused  when  it  is  not?  In  that 
case  some  other  agency  will  have  to  do  the  deciding;  no  re- 
lief agency  should  ever  put  itself  in  the  position  of  judging 
the  justification  of  a  strike. 

An   interesting   development   which   bodes   trouble   arises 


out  of  the  present  work  relief  program.  The  theory  is  that 
all  employable  wage  earners  on  relief  are  to  be  given  jobs 
in  the  new  work  program.  When  the  workers  on  the  job 
strike  against  the  relief  wages,  what  is  the  policy  of  federal 
and  local  agencies  involved  ?  Can  the  relief  organization 
refuse  relief  to  these  strikers?  How  resolve  the  difficulty  of 
refusing  assistance  to  strikers  on  a  government  project  while 
providing  assistance  to  strikers  in  private  industry?  As  this 
is  written  the  answers  to  some  of  these  knotty  questions 
are  in  process  of  being  hammered  out  on  the  harsh  anvil  of 
industrial  conflict  in  certain  centers,  notably  New  York  City. 
Last  of  all,  in  these  days  when  our  social  and  economic 
problems  seem  to  be  so  obviously  world-wide  in  scope,  the 
social  worker  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  dismayed  and  bewild- 
ered. He  or  she  is  schooled  in  the  case  method  of  individual 
treatment  for  clients  in  need.  Yet  a  dozen  times  a  day  the 
social  worker  hears  the  argument  that  this  is  a  mass  prob- 
lem, in  the  solution  of  which  individual  case  treatment  has 
little  place.  Of  course,  these  young  men  and  women  be- 
gin to  wonder  whether  social  work  has  any  real  function  to 
perform  in  the  crisis. 

SCHOOLS  of  social  work  have  a  real  contribution  to  make 
*-*  in  this  area  of  thought.  It  is  their  business  to  provide 
the  trained  social  workers  with  those  tools  which  will  en- 
able them  to  find  their  way  through  this  maze  of  difficult 
social  and  economic  problems.  And  there  is  only  one  way 
that  this  can  be  done — by  providing  courses  in  those  sub- 
jects which  will  orient  students  to  these  problems. 

There  are  three  distinct  but  related  subjects  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  vital  for  this  purpose:  economics,  labor  problems 
and  statistics.  In  the  first  of  these  I  would  prescribe  a 
course  of  theoretical  economics,  not  perhaps  the  formal,  cut- 
and-dried,  and  somewhat  arid  economics  which  is  some- 
times taught,  but  a  living,  vital,  institutional  economics  which 
would  be  of  immediate  help  to  social  workers  in  under- 
standing their  everyday  problems.  It  would  be  preferable 
to  have  this  as  a  special  course  for  social  work  students,  but 
given  by  a  recognized  economist.  Let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  this  point:  the  course  should  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  summarize  the  basic  principles  of  economic  science 
as  these  are  now  generally  understood  by  the  vast  majority 
of  economists.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  recent  years  so 
much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  disagreement  of 
economists  and  so  little  attention  to  the  vast  area  of  common 
ground  which  exists  among  them. 

I  would  have  one  primary  objective  of  such  a  course — 
to  provide  social  workers  with  a  background  of  economic 
thought,  and  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  their  own  limita- 
tions in  this  field.  Enough  would  be  accomplished  if  the 
students,  when  they  got  through,  could  realize  that  pro- 
ficiency in  the  field  of  economics  is  a  specialty  which  re- 
quires years  of  study.  I  would  add  that  this  study  need 
not  necessarily  be  academic  in  nature,  but  it  must  be  suffi- 
ciently intensive  to  enable  the  student  to  comprehend  the 
underlying  principles  of  our  economic  and  social  system ;  a 
real  student  would  soon  realize  that  a  mere  patter  of  catch- 
phrases  or  a  single-sentence  summary  does  not  constitute 
an  analysis  of  our  economic  difficulties.  The  objective  then 
would  be  to  have  the  social  work  student  understand  that 
he  is  not  a  specialist  in  this  field  and  that  therefore  he  is 
not  entitled  to  speak  as  an  expert  on  these  matters. 

The  second  subject  is  labor  problems.  Here,  too,  the  ob- 
jective must  necessarily  be  a  limited  one — to  give  the  stu- 
dent some  understanding  of  labor  organization,  labor  poli- 
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cies,  and  the  problem  of  industrial  conflict.  Practically  all 
the  clients  of  a  case  worker  in  a  social  agency  are  likely  to 
belong  to  the  working  class;  many  of  them  may  be  actively 
engaged  in  industrial  disputes  during  the  time  they  are  on 
relief.  A  clear  understanding  of  what  this  is  all  about  is 
an  essential  prerequisite  for  good  social  work.  Yet  again,  let 
there  be  no  misapprehension:  a  social  worker  with  a  few 
elementary  courses  in  labor  problems  could  not  consider  her- 
self equipped  to  give  technical  advice  to  her  clients.  She 
must  learn  enough  to  know  how  much  she  does  not  know. 

Third,  statistics.  Here  the  purpose  is  twofold.  First,  sta- 
tistics may  be  a  useful  technical  tool  in  social  work.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  average  case  worker  would  become  an 
expert  statistician  but  only  that  he  should  be  able  to  make 
such  use  of  statistics  as  is  necessary  in  the  furtherance  of 
his  job.  A  good  statistics  course  taught  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  so- 
cial worker. 

There  is  another,  and  somewhat  larger  objective  in  the 
teaching  of  statistics.  Case  workers,  like  physicians  or  any 
other  class  of  people  who  deal  with  individuals,  have  their 
attention  centered  upon  the  uniqueness  of  the  individuals 
with  whom  they  are  dealing.  Interest  is  concentrated  upon 


those  qualities  which  distinguish  this  individual  from  all 
others ;  it  is  an  emphasis  upon  differences.  On  the  other 
hand,  statistics  is  a  method  of  treating  things  in  the  mass. 
Individual  differences  are  ignored,  while  attention  is  cen- 
tered upon  those  qualities  which  are  common  to  all.  A  case 
worker,  treating  each  individual  case  as  it  comes,  is  in  danger 
of  getting  the  impression  of  great  achievement  in  solving 
social  problems  generally.  Training  in  statistics  would 
give  such  a  person  a  clearer  understanding  of  trends,  ra- 
tios, and  the  like,  through  which  general  accomplishments 
could  be  more  adequately  assessed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  social  worker  should  have  any 
sense  of  futility  in  working  on  individual  cases.  There  is 
a  fraction  of  unemployment  which  is  due  to  the  individual 
himself;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  individual  rehabilitation. 
What  the  social  worker  needs  for  her  own  peace  of  mind 
is  a  better  understanding  of  the  place  of  case  work  in  re- 
lation to  the  general  social  and  economic  problems.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  schools  of  social  work  will  provide  on 
their  faculties  for  an  adequate  representation  of  these  re- 
lated social  sciences  in  the  curriculum. 

This  article  is  based  in  part  on  a  paper  delivered  by   Mr.   Clague  at  the 
1935    National   Conference   of    Social    Work. 


Tax  Exemption  of  Corporation  Gifts 

By  ALLEN  T.  BURNS 
Executive  Vice-President,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 


A  SPECIFIC  provision  allowing  corporations  to  de- 
duct from  their  taxable  income  gifts  made  to  com- 
munity chests  and  other  charitable  agencies  was  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  bill  which  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt.  To  community  chests  it  means 
the  protection  of  some  $20  million  of  annual  corporation 
gifts.  To  the  federal  treasury  it  means  an  insignificant  loss, 
for  at  the  present  tax  rate  corporation  deductions  on  pledges 
to  chests  would  amount  to  between  $2  million  and  $3  million. 
But  to  private  social  work  it  means  passing  a  crisis  which 
endangered  its  very  being. 

Nowhere  was  this  better  illustrated  than  on  August  13 
when  a  dozen  social-work  leaders  took  part  in  a  conference 
with  Senator  Costigan  representing  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  Josephine  Roche,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  present  the 
case  of  all  privately  organized  and  supported  social  work  for 
that  provision  of  the  new  tax  bill.  Called  together  by  J. 
Prentice  Murphy,  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Philadelphia, 
the  members  of  the  conference  represented  a  cross  section 
of  national  and  local  social  work  interests  and  their  ad- 
ministration under  non-sectarian,  racial  and  religious  aus- 
pices: Joel  Hunter,  United  Charities  of  Chicago;  Sam  Gold- 
smith, Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago;  Malcolm  Nichols,  Bos- 
ton Family  Welfare  Society;  Betsey  Libbey,  Family  Welfare 
.Society  of  Philadelphia;  Mary  Gibbons,  New  York  Catholic 
Charities;  Solomon  Lowenstein,  Jewish  Federation  of  New 
York;  Jane  Hoey,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York;  Edward 
Lynde,  Associated  Charities  of  Cleveland;  Walter  West, 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers;  C.  C.  Curstens, 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  and  the  writer. 

In   the   testimony  from   their  own   experience   as   to  the 


importance  of  the  needs  which  private  social  work  today  is 
endeavoring  to  meet,  three  significant  points  stood  out:  first, 
the  extent  to  which  community  chests  are  now  responsible 
for  financing  privately  administered  social  work;  second,  that 
the  community-wide  nature  of  the  chests'  appeal  and  their 
representative  structure  has  to  an  increasing  extent  influenced 
corporations  to  support  these  services;  third,  that  these  cor- 
poration gifts,  now  representing  about  25  percent  of  the 
total  contributions  to  chests,  have  played  a  very  important 
part  in  stabilizing  the  financial  structure  of  private  social 
work  through  the  depression.  The  fact  that  the  total  amount 
of  gifts  to  chests  from  the  contributors  of  $5000  and  over  is 
greater  than  in  1929  is  an  outstanding  result  of  corpora- 
tion support. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  de- 
ducting individual  contributions  to  charity  from  taxable  in- 
come, of  the  right  and  obligation  of  corporations  to  give, 
and  of  the  controversy  over  deduction  of  corporation  gifts 
goes  back  many  years  preceding  the  present  situation.  The 
first  provision  allowing  indivduals  to  deduct  their  philan- 
thropic donations  from  taxable  income  was  adopted  in  1917 
to  promote  charitable  contributions  for  war  purposes.  Later, 
more  than  twenty-five  cases  were  carried  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  courts  to  establish  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  this  principle  to  community  chests  and 
other  charitable  agencies. 

Corporations  were  not  at  that  time  given  the  same  priv- 
ilege and,  indeed,  did  not  generally  make  charitable  contri- 
butions. The  war  drives,  however,  established  the  principle, 
and  community  chests,  organized  as  a  sequel  to  the  com- 
munity-wide war  campaigns,  have  strengthened  this  early 
precedent.  The  exigencies  of  the  depression  have  also  in- 
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duced  corporations  to  contribute  in  non-chest  cities  where 
previously  their  contributions  were  almost  negligible.  How- 
ever, resentment  has  been  growing  over  the  discrimination 
against  them  in  taxing  their  pro  bono  publico  expenditure 
and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  persuade  them  to 
make  liberal  contributions. 

For  several  years  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
has  been  endeavoring  to  change  this  situation,  but  without 
appreciable  results.  The  treasury  was  unwilling  to  make 
this  an  administrative  ruling.  Several  cases  carried  through 
district  courts  confused  rather  than  clarified  the  issue,  and 
a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  compelled  the  treasury 
to  rule  initially  against  all  such  deductions. 

HP  HE  decision  to  write  a  new  bill  at  this  session  of  Con- 
*•  gress,  with  greatly  increased  taxes  on  corporations  and 
on  the  higher  brackets  of  individual  income  created  a  situ- 
ation with  elements  of  peril  to  privately  financed  service. 
To  the  existing  irritation  on  the  part  of  corporations  over 
discrimination  against  them  in  tax  rulings  would  be  added 
the  very  human  inclination  to  use  increased  taxes  as  a  reason 
for  cutting  contributions  or  not  making  them  at  all.  The 
answer  seemed  to  be  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a  specific 
provision  giving  corporations  the  same  privileges  of  deduction 
as  have  individuals. 

Separate  bills  were  submitted  concurrently  in  the  House 
and  Senate  by  Representative  McCormack  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Senator  George  of  Georgia.  Local  community 
chests  mustered  their  support,  which  they  realized  was  of 
actual  import  to  the  future  of  their  services.  Seldom  has 
there  been  such  unity  of  welfare  forces  on  a  practical  issue. 

The  apparent  controversy  with  President  Roosevelt  which 
attracted  such  wide-spread  newspaper  comment  was  one 
of  those  accidental  happenings  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  working  of  our  democratic  institutions.  It  had  seemed 
logical  to  make  the  approaches  for  administration  support 
through  the  treasury  department.  The  bill  being  written 
was  a  tax  bill  and  the  provisions  included  a  reversal  of  the 
past  rulings  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Little 
encouragement  was  given  by  this  department,  however. 

On  July  25,  Monsignor  R.  Marcellus  Wagner,  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  William 
J.  Shroder,  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Fed- 
erations, and  myself  were  preparing  a  joint  statement  in 
Washington  on  the  McCormack-George  bill  when  the  news 
of  the  President's  attitude  toward  the  question  of  corpora- 
tion giving  as  expressed  in  a  press  conference  was  brought 
to  us.  Our  surprise  was  natural.  Subsequently  Gerard 
Swope,  chairman  of  the  1935  Mobilization  for  Human 
Needs,  was  able  to  present  some  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
private  agency  case  is  based  in  a  personal  conference  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House.  Thereafter  neither  dur- 
ing the  hearings  and  deliberations  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  nor  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
there  evidence  of  Administration  pressure  against  the  pro- 
vision. 

Frederic  R.  Kellogg,  president  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  at  his  own  instance,  pled  the  case  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  His  weakened 
condition  was  evident.  The  next  day  he  suffered  a  stroke 
from  which  he  died  August  18,  after  one  of  his  greatest 
services  to  the  community  welfare  movement.  That  he  died 
at  such  a  moment  adds  particular  poignancy  to  the  loss  which 
the  whole  movement  sustains  in  his  passing. 

The  adoption  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 


of  the  phraseology  of  the  McCormack-George  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  its  own  tax  measure  was  the  first  sign  of  vic- 
tory. It  was  the  only  amendment  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved. Of  the  numerous  amendments  introduced  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  it  was  the  only  one  carried.  Its  signifii- 
cant  paragraphs  read: 

In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  contributions  or  gifts  made 
within  the  taxable  year  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion or  domestic  trust,  or  domestic  community  chest,  fund  or 
foundation,  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educational  purposes  or  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  [but  in  the  case  of  contribu- 
tions or  gifts  to  a  trust,  chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  only  if 
such  contributions  or  gifts  are  to  be  used  within  the  United 
States  exclusively  for  such  purposes],  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder 
or  individual,  and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  which 
is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting,  to  influ- 
ence legislation ;  to  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  taxpayer's  net  income  as  computed  without  the 
benefit  of  this  subsection.  Such  contributions  or  gifts  shall 
be  allowable  as  deductions  only  if  verified  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  secretary. 

The  appearance  of  Newton  D.  Baker  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  the  day  after  the  action  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  immediately  following  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  the  high  point 
of  the  case  as  it  was  presented  to  Congress.  He  appeared 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  1935  Mobilization  for 
Human  Needs,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  National  Council 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations,  American  Hospital  Association, 
United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York,  Federation  for  the 
Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York,  Citizens' 
Family  Welfare  Committee  of  New  York,  Catholic  Chari- 
ties of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Baker,  long  identified  with  the  community  fund 
movement  and  for  three  years  chairman  of  the  annual  mo- 
bilization, argued,  in  part: 

Now  the  fact  about  America  is  that,  apart  from  certain  great 
coastal  ports  of  entry  and  certain  interior  distributing  stations, 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  the  child  or  children  of  the 
industries  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  in  a  very  careful  survey  that  was 
made  among  the  employes  of  those  industries  it  was  found  that 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  year,  38  percent  of  the  em- 
ployes of  those  industries  were  in  some  way  ministered  to  by 
one  of  the  agencies  supported  by  the  community  fund.  Their 
wives,  their  children  were  hospitalized  or  went  to  the  dispen- 
saries or  dental  clinics,  or  they  were  taken  off  the  streets  in 
the  playgrounds.  They  were  cared  for,  and  visiting  nurses  went 
up  to  their  houses,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  these  alleviations 
of  congested  city  life  were  supplied  to  them  through  the  agen- 
cies maintained  by  this  fund.  .  .  . 

In  something  like  twenty  or  twenty-two  states  of  the  Union 
laws  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  authorizing  corpora- 
tions to  make  such  contributions  as  a  part  of  their  proper  cor- 
poration expenditures.  That  is  true  in  the  great  state  of  New 
York.  It  is  true  in  Ohio.  It  is  true  in  practically  all  of  the 
industrial  states.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  wise  provision.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  representing  any  corporations.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee understands  that  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the 
help  of  the  Senate  to  make  corporations  contribute.  I  think  they 
ought  to  contribute.  I  want  them  induced  to  contribute  more 
by  giving  them  the  same  opportunity  that  you  give  the  private 
individual. 


A  Home  o'  Me  Own 

By  MARTHA  PILGER 


I 


NDEED  'tis  a  cheerful  place,  sor.  It  makes  the  heart 
o'  me  glad  to  see  God's  sunshine  comin"  into  Mary 
Malloy's  own  kitchen  like  this;  just  like  it  did  in  me 
father's  house  in  Ireland  when  I  was  a  wee  thing. 

But  'tis  so  cold  in  here,  don't  you  think,  sor?  Could  you 
be  gettin'  a  poor  old  woman  who  never  asks  a  thing  for 
herself,  a  bit  more  coal  now?  I  would  be  that  grateful 
to  you !  • 

You're  a  new  one  of  them  investigators,  ain't  you,  young 
man?  An'  did  the  Relief  send  you  to  see  me  the  first  thing 
this  bright  mornin'?  It's  like  I  was  tellin'  the  last  one  from 
the  Relief,  Mister — Brown,  is  it? — indeed  I  ain't  lonely, 
for  it's  me  home  and  I'm  that  happy  in  it.  There's  never  a 
lonely  hour  for  Mary  Malloy  with  the  sunshine  comin'  in 
to  visit  me  every  day,  and  the  sound  o'  the  rain  at  night. 

If  I  should  be  gettin'  sick,  Mr.  Brown?  An'  me  all  alone? 
There,  I  know  what  you're  after  tellin'  me.  There's  no 
need  to  be  sayin'  it.  Every  one  o'  you  tries  to  make  me 
go  into  a  Home,  but  I  won't  go.  I'd  rather  die  tonight 
than  to  set  with  them  gossipy  old  folks,  all  day  long  a-rockin' 
in  their  chairs  and  talkin'  nasty  talk.  Oh,  please — I'm  that 
happy  here — just  to  have  me  own  little  place  after  all  these 
hard  years. 

Sure  an'  indeed,  now,  I  do  be  needin'  some  lookin'  after. 
But  'tis  just  a  bite  more  to  eat  an'  a  little  coal  I'm  after 
needin',  it's  that  chill  I  get.  And  just  see  me  poor  leg,  how 
swollen  it  is.  An'  me  such  a  heavy  woman  besides,  weighin' 
down  on  me  poor  limbs.  Nor  is  it  complainin'  I  am,  but  not 
a  crumb  of  bread  is  there  in  the  house  an'  me  that  gets  so 
hungry;  an'  the  coal  all  but  gone — 

Sure,  an'  I  did  have  me  check  last  week,  an'  me  bit  o' 
coal,  but  what  could  you  be  doin'  with  but  five  dollars  to 
eat  on  for  two  weeks?  Oh,  it's  a  sad  woman  I  am,  countin' 
the  little  pennies  in  me  old  age.  But,  Blessed  Mother,  I 
have  to  go  to  church,  don't  I,  Mr.  Brown?  And  some- 
times I  have  to  get  out  a  bit  an'  pay  me  insurance  an'  go 
on  the  bus  along  the  river.  An'  can  a  poor  woman,  whose 
one  eye  is  bad,  use  kerosene  lamps  like  I  had  to  when  the 
electric  was  shut  off  on  me?  I  was  that  near  havin'  a  fire 
the  other  day.  But  do  you  know  what  the  man  at  the 
electric  was  after  tellin'  me  when  I  went  down  to  pay  the 
bill?  He  said  to  me,  "Electric  is  a  luxury  and  if  you  can't 
pay  for  it,  use  oil."  That's  what  he  said  to  me,  he  did,  an' 
shameful  talk  it  is  to  be  givin'  me,  a  respectable  woman. 

An'  now,  beggin'  your  pardon,  sor,  for  bein'  so  plain- 
spoken,  it's  to  no  Home  I  would  be  goin'.  Not  for  no 
doctorin'  nor  heat  nor  electric.  I'm  payin'  the  rent  meself 
here,  with  doin'  janitor  work  an'  all,  though  the  people  up- 
stairs are  wantin'  to  take  the  job  themselves,  an'  tryin"  they 
are  to  get  me  out,  with  stealin'  the  milk  bottles  an'  trampin' 
around  over  me  head  all  hours  o'  the  night.  But  I'm  only 
after  askin'  for  a  little  food  and  coal,  an*  just  a  few  little 
pennies  more  so  I  can  pay  the  paper  boy.  Would  the  Relief 
break  a  poor  woman's  heart  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars 
they'd  never  miss?  It's  not  a  bad  woman,  I  am,  an'  me 
askin'  for  such  a  mite,  but  I  want  to  keep  me  own  home 
where  there's  only  Mary  Malloy. 

It's  me  very  own,  you  know,  God  be  blessed.  Y'  see  that 
wee  flower  there  in  the  glass?  From  in  front  of  the  under- 


takers, I  picked  it  up.  It's  me  little  friend  and  that's  all 
the  comp'ny  1  ask.  Can't  they  take  care  o'  me  for  three 
tiny  years  till  I'll  be  sivinty  an'  gettin'  the  pension  an'  never 
bother  them  no  more?  Maybe  I  could  pay  them  back,  Mr. 
Brown.  Indeed,  if  there's  no  other  way,  I'll  pay  them  back 
every  cent  when  I  get  the  pension,  but  I'm  after  pray  in'  to 
you  on  me  knees  to  let  me  keep  me  little  home. 

An'  indeed,  I  sha'n't  go  to  them  children  o'  mine.  Sure 
they're  not  my  children  at  all,  to  begin.  They  were  his, 
an'  ungrateful,  deceivin'  rascals  they  are,  same  as  their 
father;  an'  never  would  I  darken  their  door. 

Foolish,  believin'  girl  that  I  was,  bein'  second  wife  to 
Tom  Malloy  with  his  blarney  an'  his  soft  soap.  You  know, 
me  father  and  mither  came  from  the  old  country  when  I  was 
but  a  wee  thing  an'  they  died  an"  I  was  put  in  an  orphant- 
age.  An'  good  enough  care  they  took  o'  me  there,  I  suppose, 
but  I  was  always  after  havin'  a  home  o'  me  own.  So  I 
went  into  service  an'  worked  like  a  slave  to  save  money  for 
the  place  I  dreamed  o'  havin'  some  day.  And  along  comes 
Thomas  Malloy,  an'  him  the  handsomest  dancer  in  all  the 
Irish  crowd  o'  the  Bronx.  Widowed  a  few  years,  he  was, 
so  he  told  me,  with  three  children,  an'  would  I  be  a  mither 
to  them.  An'  me  only  a  trustin'  girl  thinkin'  o'  home  an' 
babies,  was  glad  in  a  way  to  be  startin'  with  a  houseful  all 
as  handsome  an'  gay  as  himself,  though  you'd  think  the  or- 
phantage  an'  the  service  would  have  cured  me  o'  lookin' 
after  little  ones. 

VX7ELL,  'twas  a  dirty  trick  he  played.  Soon  he  brought  a 
*  "  fourth  child  that  had  been  stayin'  with  a  sister  o'  his 
'n;  then  a  fifth  he  had  in  hidin'  an'  bless  me  if  there  wasn't 
eight  o'  them  he'd  had  with  that  dead  woman  an'  me  takin' 
care  o'  them  all.  An'  you'd  never  believe  it  of  him,  a-havin' 
all  them  kids  an'  him  that  handsome  an'  young  lookin'.  Even 
then,  I  wouldn't  a'minded  a  houseful,  but  he  took  all  me 
money  I'd  been  savin'  for  pretty  dishes  an'  furniture  an' 
spent  it  all  in  a  wink  an'  he  kep'  castin'  eyes  on  every  pretty 
skirt  he  saw  an'  me  at  home  with  all  of  them  children  an' 
never  a  child  o'  me  own.  I  tried  to  do  me  duty  an'  I  prayed 
to  Mary  in  Heaven  to  help  me  be  a  good  mither  to  them 
poor  things,  but  they  were  growin'  up  an'  they  saw  how 
he  was  drinkin'  up  all  the  money  he  earnt  an'  stayin'  away 
nights  in  bad  comp'ny  an'  neglectin'  me,  an'  how  could  a 
poor  young  woman  bring  up  eight  children  in  the  right  way 
with  no  help  at  all  from  their  father? 

They  weren't  bad  at  first,  an'  it's  such  grand  people  I 
wanted  them  to  be!  But  they  didn't  amount  to  a  thing. 
One  after  the  other  the  girls  ran  away  an'  never  come  back 
— except  two  when  their  babies  come  an'  they  not  even 
knowin'  the  father.  An'  the  boys  drank  like  their  old  man. 
It's  a  no-count  lot  they  were  an'  not  a  word  for  their  mither 
except  to  say  to  me  face,  "Step-mither,  give  me  that  dollar 
I  saw  you  put  away  in  the  pitcher  or  I'll  twist  your  neck." 
An'  their  father  just  laughed  an'  thought  they  were  great 
shakes.  But  they're  gone  now.  They  haven't  been  back 
for  a  year  an'  a  day — an'  may  I  never  see  them  again! 

An'  God  bless  me  an'  keep  me  if  it's  wicked  to  say,  but 
the  day  they  brought  me  husband  home  dead,  I  was  that 
glad.  An'  after,  it  seemed  the  old  Thomas  that  took  me 
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to  dances  had  been  gone  away  all  them  years  an'  was  back, 
now  his  cold  body  was  out  o"  the  house. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Brown,  how  it  is.  I'm  livin'  here  with 
me  Thomas  I  first  knew,  who  was  always  a-blarneyin'  his 
girl  an'  smilin'  outen  his  eyes  with  not  a  bit  o'  harm  in 
them  an"  I'm  thinkin'  now  I've  got  the  home  I  was  dreamin' 
of  all  these  years.  An'  please,  Mr.  Brown,  tell  them  to 
keep  me  here  till  I  get  me  pension  an'  I'll  pay  them  back  if 
they  want.  It's  that  grateful  I'd  be — .  An'  if  you  could 
just  get  me  some  coal,  my  bedroom  is  that  icy,  an'  some 
blankets — because  I  seen  them  piled  high  at  the  food  store. 

An'  I  won't  do  it  again,  Mr.  Brown,  but  you  know  last 
week  the  man  let  me  have  some  money  on  the  coal  ticket — 
I  begged  him  so  hard — but  don't  tell  them,  because  I 


wouldn't  want  he  should  get  into  trouble — an'  I  used  the 
money  for  just  a  bit  of  an  old  radio  that  someone  sold  me 
for  a  dollar  an'  the  paper  boy  fixed  it  for  me.  See,  I  cov- 
ered it  up  with  a  towel,  but  I  want  you  should  see  it  now 
so  I'll  be  tellin'  you  no  lies.  It  keeps  me  an'  me  Thomas 
comp'ny,  you  know.  Sometimes  they  play  them  jigs  the 
Irish  band  used  to  play  in  the  park  an'  I  feel  so  young  again 
an'  dancin'  with  me  handsome  Thomas  on  the  green.  Oh, 
them  days! 

So,  you  see,  I'm  not  lonesome,  an'  you  beg  them  let  me 
keep  me  little  home  till  I  get  the  pension.  An'  you  ask 
a  few  more  pennies  for  poor  Mary  Malloy.  An'  God  bless 
you  Mr.  Brown,  an'  I'll  be  prayin'  for  you  an'  for  them 
kind  people  in  the  Relief. 


Social  Work  at  the  Grass  Roots 

By  EILEEN  BLACKEY 
Director  of  Training,  Social  Service  Division,  Florida  Emergency   Relief  Administration 


THE  distressed  farmer,  as  he  comes  to  the  relief  office 
is  more  than  himself;  he  is  the  personification  of 
all  the  people  who  have  molded  him,  their  economic 
and  social  struggles  and  their  resulting  philosophies.  The 
rural  family  in  the  far  West,  or  in  New  England  will  re- 
flect the  early  development  and  thinking  of  those  areas.  So 
too,  in  the  South.  The  rural  worker  there  needs  to  be 
keenly  conscious  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  status  of 
the  southern  cracker,  the  share  cropper,  the  tenant  farmer, 
the  corporation  farmer,  and  the  Negro.  There  is  no  sense 
of  ownership  here  and  little  incentive  to  reach  for  other 
goals;  there  is  only  a  year  in  and  year  out  struggle  for  a 
bare  subsistence. 

The  background  of  an  area  is  largely  responsible  for  its 
attitude  toward  relief.  Unless  a  worker  understands  the 
derivation  of  these  attitudes  she  is  apt  to  become  confused 
and  ineffective.  Some  of  the  southern  states  had  their  first 
introduction  to  social  work  through  the  FERA.  There 
was  no  community  consciousness  of  social  work  because  there 
were  no  social  agencies.  Therefore,  when  it  was  necessary 
for  the  federal  government  to  take  over  the  relief  program, 
there  was  often  defensiveness,  misunderstanding,  and  lack 
of  interpretation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  Florida,  there  seemed 
to  be  in  some  sections  even  a  patriotic  connotation  to  being 
on  relief.  One  client  of  long  standing  objected  to  being  re- 
moved from  relief  because,  he  said,  he'd  answered  the  first 
call  and  had  been  on  ever  since.  One  old  fellow  confided 
that  he  wasn't  quite  sure  about  "all  this  relief" — he'd  been 
on  two  years  and  he  wasn't  savin'  anything  and  he  wasn't 
gittin'  anywheres  and  he  didn't  know  as  how  it  paid.  Other 
clients  look  upon  relief  as  a  family  pocketbook  in  which 
they  have  a  just  share  and,  whether  they  are  eligible  or  not, 
they  present  their  claims. 

These  comments  seem  humorous  but  they  represent  a 
hurdle  for  the  social  worker.  The  rural  client  is  actually 
bewildered  by  the  paternalism  which  has  surrounded  him 
and  his  family  in  his  quest  for  help.  The  relief  setup  has 
been  primarily  for  the  urban  client,  whose  skills  the  works 
program  has  to  some  extent  capitalized.  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, finds  himself  in  an  unfamiliar  setting  when  taken  from 
his  land  and  given  a  work  card. 


In  the  past,  periods  of  stress  made  themselves  felt  largely 
in  urban  centers  and  their  adjacent  communities.  If  the 
farmer  felt  the  pinch  of  need  the  fact  that  at  least  there  was 
enough  to  eat  kept  the  family  off  the  relief  rolls.  But  the 
present  distress  has  penetrated  to  practically  every  farm 
home  and  the  rural  family  has  been  caught  in  the  maelstrom. 
Through  the  very  necessity  of  sitting  in  an  agency  waiting- 
room  or  standing  in  line  for  commodities  or  attending  a 
medical  clinic,  the  rural  person  has  been  made  "social  work 
conscious."  When  life  was  going  along  at  a  tempo  familiar 
to  him,  he  was  an  individual  concerned  largely  with  his 
family,  his  land,  his  crops,  and  his  occasional  trips  to  town. 
Through  his  very  isolation  he  developed  a  philosophy  which 
met  his  own  problems  in  his  own  way.  He  shared  few 
confidences,  and  sought  little  advice  because  time  and  dis- 
tance forbade.  He  emerges  now,  from  a  lifetime  of  such 
mental  and  emotional  experiences,  with  a  rather  set  pattern 
of  behavior  which  is  baffling  to  us,  primarily  because  it  is 
new  to  us.  The  farmer  as  he  appears  at  the  relief  agency 
is  often  shy,  awkward,  ill  at  ease.  His  inarticulateness  is 
apt  to  appear  to  us  as  stupidity.  Or  he  may  be  ultra-cau- 
tious in  his  approach — naturally  suspicious  of  an  organization 
about  which  he  knows  little.  He  seems  stubborn,  unwilling 
to  give  information,  unable  to  grasp  the  significance  of  his 
situation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  call  forth  our  irri- 
tation rather  than  our  understanding  unless  we  are  alert  to 
the  things  that  have  made  him  what  he  is. 

Two  factors  have  characterized  the  difficulties  of  the  rural 
relief  worker's  job:  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief  prob- 
lems and  the  necessity  for  placing  effective  tools  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  hands  of  untrained  people.  After  an  inter- 
view with  a  supervisor  or  director,  an  applicant  for  a  job 
is  likely  to  find  herself  on  the  staff  of  a  relief  agency,  for 
which  in  all  probability  her  previous  experience  has  in  no 
way  prepared  her.  If  she  is  fortunate  she  receives  a  week 
or  two,  or  possibly  three,  of  training  in  the  fundamentals. 
The  chances  are,  however,  and  this  is  more  accurately  true 
in  the  rural  communities,  that  she  is  put  under  the  tutelage 
of  someone  already  so  overloaded  that  what  she  absorbs  is 
largely  her  own  responsibility. 

The  rural  social  worker  is  confronted  with  a  real  dilemma 
in  knowing  how  much  of  a  family's  welfare  is  her  responsi- 
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bility  when  there  is  no  one  else  to  take  it  on.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  many  rural  areas  untouched  by  social  work  or- 
ganizations or,  for  that  matter,  by  community  organizations. 
Thus  the  rural  worker  may  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the 
health  needs  of  families,  while  school  attendance  also  fre- 
quently becomes  her  concern.  She  finds  mental  hygiene 
problems,  acute  or  of  long  standing,  and  securing  treatment 
or  institutional  care  becomes  part  of  her  service.  Whether 
she  is  equipped  for  it  or  not,  emergencies  arise  where  she 
must  participate  in  removing  children  from  the  home,  and 
in  institutional  placement  of  delinquent  or  feebleminded 
members  of  a  family.  She  needs  careful  guidance  on  how 
far  she  may  go  in  any  given  situation.  At  the  same  time, 
and  above  all,  she  should  be  convincing  the  community  of 
the  need  for  the  social  services  on  a  permanent  basis. 

A  second  essential  which  the  inexperienced  rural  worker 
must  grasp  is  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  her  job  relates.  This  involves  an  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  factors  in  the  motivation  of  be- 
havior. Clients  and  workers  alike  find  themselves  depend- 
ent on  basic  equipments  in  life — physical,  mental,  social,  and 
emotional.  The  worker's  skill  comes  in  estimating  a  cli- 
ent's capacity  so  that  she  does  not  impose  her  own  level  of 
equipment  on  him  or  underestimate  his  ability  to  work  out 
his  own  difficulties.  The  need  of  individuals  for  economic 
and  emotional  security  is  no  less  important  than  their  equip- 
ments. If  a  worker  cannot  understand  why  a  client  has 
a  blustering,  bullying  attitude ;  if  she  does  not  sense  what 
has  made  a  man  cling  to  some  physical  ailment  as  a  way 
out ;  if  she  fails  to  recognize  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  living  in  the  past  when  the  present  has  nothing  to  offer 
— then  she  can  in  no  sense  help  the  person  beyond  the  mere 
handing  out  of  the  relief  voucher.  The  therapeutic  value 
of  being  a  good  listener  has  been  another  definite  lesson 
for  the  new  worker  to  learn.  She  must  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  a  client  who  discusses  his  innermost  problems  does 
not  necessarily  want  anything  done  about  them.  The  priv- 
ilege of  unburdening  himself  to  someone  who,  he  feels,  un- 
derstands, is  in  itself  an  emotional  catharsis. 

HpHE  so-called  "behavior"  of  persons  asking  for  help  has 
been  one  of  the  difficult  obstacles  for  rural  relief  work- 
ers, most  of  whom  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
judgmental  and  moralistic  atmosphere  of  a  rural  community. 
For  untrained  workers  to  accept  the  fact  that  relief  is  based 
on  eligibility  and  not  on  how  people  behave  is  in  most  in- 
stances extremely  difficult.  In  such  situations  workers  may 
feel  that  they  have  attained  a  degree  of  objectivity,  but  find 
their  emotional  equilibrium  upset  by  the  appearance  of  an 
unmarried  mother,  a  prostitute,  an  alcoholic,  or  an  ex-convict. 
Their  proximity  to  the  rural  situations  has  undoubtedly 
made  for  a  sympathy  with  and  an  understanding  of  rural 
problems  which  an  urban  worker  placed  in  a  rural  area 
would  have  difficulty  in  assimilating.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  this  places  the  rural  worker  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing decisions  concerning  people  she  has  known  all  her  life 
and  who  insist  on  looking  upon  her  as  a  personal  friend 
rather  than  as  a  professional  worker.  She  finds  herself  in 
conflict  and  may  become  too  lenient  or  too  severe  in  her 
judgments.  It  has  seemed  advisable  in  many  instances  to 
shift  a  worker  to  a  section  of  the  county  or  district  where 
she  was  not  so  well  known. 

Another  dilemma  of  rural  relief  work  becomes  apparent 
when  we  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  workers  for  rural 
areas  where  life  is  more  or  less  stagnant  and  lonely.  One 


cannot  insist  on  too  rigid  professional  standards  here,  or 
there  would  be  no  workers.  The  rural  community  has  for 
years  been  forced  to  submit  itself  as  an  experimental  ground 
for  untried  teachers  and  ministers  or  as  the  final  resting 
place  for  those  whose  best  years  are  over.  Some  of  the 
same  feeling  seems  to  prevail  concerning  rural  social  workers. 
The  trained  worker  is  reluctant  to  go  into  an  isolated  county 
not  so  much  because  the  job  itself  is  undesirable  but  because 
the  rural  community  does  not  offer  her,  as  an  individual, 
sufficient  social  and  cultural  stimulation.  _  Previous  to  train- 
ing, she  is  more  receptive  to  a  rural  job.  This  appears  to  be 
an  argument  against  training  people  for  rural  placement.  It 
is  not  that,  but  is  rather  a  plea  for  the  utilization  of  capable, 
if  untrained,  workers  who  are  willing  to  adjust  to  rural 
conditions  until  such  time  as  the  importance  of  skilled  social 
workers  in  rural  districts  is  more  generally  recognized. 


with  rural  families  in  the  present  catastrophe  has 
made  relief  workers  aware  of  the  dignity  of  small 
things.  The  rural  worker  has  been  forced  to  keep  sim- 
plicity in  her  technique  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  any- 
one to  whom  she  could  delegate  responsibility  or  with  whom 
she  could  share  it.  When  a  worker  is  the  only  human  be- 
ing whom  an  isolated  farm  family  sees,  she  has  much  to 
contribute.  When  the  mother  of  that  family  dies,  it  is  the 
worker  who  secures  lumber  for  the  coffin,  who  calls  for  vol- 
unteers for  its  construction,  and  accompanies  the  family  to 
the  grave.  Later,  with  the  home  demonstration  worker,  she 
teaches  the  father  how  to  cook  for  his  children;  to  stay 
on  his  patch  of  land  and  maintain  some  semblance  of  a  home 
for  his  children  is  his  only  choice.  There  is  nothing  intri- 
cate or  analytical  about  this  worker's  treatment.  She  meets 
the  situation  on  the  family's  own  level  and  in  so  doing  brings 
about,  perhaps,  more  material  and  emotional  rehabilitation 
than  would  be  possible  through  any  other  approach. 

While  the  urban  family  offers  ample  opportunity  for  con- 
structive work  with  its  various  members,  it  is  the  utter  lack 
of  everything  which  connotes  a  happier  existence  that  offers 
the  rural  worker  her  challenge.  She  must  be  familiar  with 
every  possible  opportunity  for  her  family.  Adult  education 
classes  may  mean  the  thrill  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  the 
blossoming  of  a  talent  or  a  hobby,  or  possibly  real  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Limitless  possibilities  for  service  to  families 
through  home  demonstration  workers,  parent  participation  in 
school  activities,  agricultural  extension  service,  nursery 
schools,  and  churches  are  all  present,  and  unless  the  rural 
worker  is  aware  of  them  and  can  use  them  effectively  she 
is  neglecting  fertile  soil.  The  effort  in  all  these  extra  cur- 
ricular  relief  activities  has  been  to  divorce  them  from  relief 
and  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  community  sponsorship. 
It  takes  skill  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  present  activities 
to  the  family  in  this  light  for  many  clients  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  participation  in  anything  which  savors  of  "relief." 

Bringing  to  the  family  an  interest  in  their  own  home 
through  simple  beautification  and  improvement  is  another 
angle  of  the  rural  worker's  approach,  though  it  is  frequently 
difficult  for  her  to  see  that  only  such  progress  as  the  family- 
wants  to  make  will  be  of  lasting  value.  She  often  finds 
herself  upset  at  the  squalor,  the  lethargy,  the  emptiness  of 
the  lives  into  which  she  steps,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  im- 
prove conditions,  may  urge  the  family  beyond  its  willingness 
and  capacity  to  change.  To  insist  on  cleanliness,  for  in- 
stance, may  bring  temporary  response  to  her  as  an  individual 
or  to  the  agency  as  the  controller  of  the  family  destiny,  but 
visits  two  or  three  weeks  later  may  reveal  the  same  old  state. 
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The  rural  worker  can  be  promptly  discouraged  if  she  ex- 
pects changes  to  occur  early  in  her  work  with  a  family.  She 
must  look  for  her  reward,  if  any,  in  what  may  seem  to  he 
pretty  trivial  efforts  of  the  family  to  better  its  own  condi- 
tion. She  needs  most  of  all  to  rely  on  the  strengths  within 
the  family  group  and  in  her  ability  to  capitalize  them.  Time 
and  again  parents  who  have  brought  children  to  a  story-hour 
sponsored  by  the  recreational  division  have  asked  to  stay 
and  listen ;  the  stories  are  as  new  and  enchanting  to  them  as 


to  the  children.  A  worker  was  attracted  one  evening  by  a 
huge  bonfire  in  one  of  the  fields.  She  found  Negro  mothers 
and  fathers  gathered  there  playing  the  games  which  the 
children  had  learned  in  their  day-school  playground  groups. 
When  children  in  their  eagerness  for  play  make  jumping 
ropes  out  of  grapevines,  baseballs  out  of  inner  tubes,  and 
whittle  bats  from  old  boards  some  of  the  numerous  starting 
points  for  a  rural  worker  become  apparent.  There  is  romance 
in  her  job  if  she  can  only  see  it. 


A  Specialty  of  Wholeness 


By  MARY  ROSS 


FOR  medical  social  workers  as  for  others  hard  times 
have  brought  not  only  more  work  and  new  kinds  of 
work  to  be  fitted  to  the  job  but  also  the  scratchiness  of 
public  criticism  or  inter-professional  criticism  that  comes 
when  pressures  of  overwork  and  underbudgets  try  tempers. 
Medical  social  workers  are  in  a  position  which  has  made  an 
affirmative  statement  of  their  aims  particularly  difficult  They 
work  in  hospitals,  not  as  independent  practitioners,  and  in  a 
team  which  includes  all  other  branches  of  the  hospital's  per- 
sonnel— physicians,  nurses,  technicians  and  the  like.  Their 
work  forms  a  shuttle  between  the  various  activities  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  patient,  and  the  community  outside,  yet  is  in 
itself  a  special  entity. 

For  these  reasons  there  is  added  importance  at  this  time  in 
the  clear  and  authoritative  study  of  aims  and  methods  in 
medical  social  case  work  now  presented  by  Harriet  M.  B^rt- 
lett  in  Medical  Social  Work.  (American  Association  of 
Medical  Social  Workers,  18  East  Division  Street,  Chicago, 
111.)  This  study,  one  of  a  series,  is  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers  of 
which  Miss  Bartlett  is  chairman;  the  other  members  are 
Edith  M.  Baker  of  St.  Louis,  Kate  McMahon  of  Boston, 
and  Janet  Thornton  of  New  York.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
the  development  or  change  of  social  resources  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  or  the  economic  readjustments  to  make  medical  ser- 
vice accessible,  though  it  is  believed  that  here  the  medical 
social  worker  has  something  to  contribute.  It  recognizes 
"what  is  only  too  evident  today,  the  inadequacy  of  the  social 
case  method  when  a  disordered  society  is  unable  to  meet 
even  the  minimum  needs  of  its  members  for  nourishment, 
shelter,  health  and  economic  security."  Its  focus,  however, 
is  the  long-range  analysis  of  medical  social  work. 

All  too  often,  especially  when  budgets  are  hard-pressed, 
board  members,  hospital  administrators,  even  members  of 
the  medical  staff  or  patients  look  on  the  medical  social 
worker  as  a  convenient  device  to  ascertain  whether  a  patient 
can  pay,  and  if  so,  how  much — a  kind  of  tactful  credit  officer. 
The  Committee  does  not  discuss  that  misconception  of  medi- 
cal social  work,  but  wipes  it  off  the  slate  by  the  affirmative 
picture.  They  show  how  specialization  in  medicine  itself 
first  drew  social  work  into  the  hospital;  how  the  increasing 
recognition  of  social  factors  in  sickness  and  its  care  is  con- 
tinually broadening  the  scope  of  medical  social  work: 
All  members  of  the  medical  team  individualize  the  patient  but, 
because  of  her  special  focus  and  training,  the  medical  social 
worker  carries  this  process  to  a  further  stage.  She  contributes 
to  medicine  a  point  of  view  which  constantly  visualizes  the 
patient  as  a  person,  sees  him  moving  in  a  web  of  family  and 
community  relationships,  supplies  social  background  and  psycho- 


logical depth  to  the  picture.  By  a  sort  of  paradox  her  specialty 
is  the  "wholeness"  of  the  medical-social  situation. 

While  all  members  of  the  medical  team  share  in  social 
treatment,  it  is  the  medical  social  worker's  special  contribu- 
tion, the  Committee  believes,  "to  deal  with  the  more  complex 
or  recurrent  social  problems  which,  because  of  the  amount 
of  time,  special  knowledge  and  skill  required  in  their  treat- 
ment, would  tend  to  deflect  each  of  these  specialists  from  his 
own  particular  focus!"  Such  problems  are  likely  to  come 
especially  when  illness  is  recurrent  or  chronic,  or  in  relation 
to  physical  handicap  and  invalidism.  The  medical  social 
worker's  place,  as  distinguished  from  the  social  case  worker 
outside  the  hospital,  is  limited  to  the  patient  who  requires 
continuing  medical  supervision.  It  is  broadened  both  by  the 
modern  emphasis  on  preventing  illness  and  the  increasing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  emotional  factors  in  illness. 
In  all  of  these  she  serves  as  interpreter  between  hospital  and 
community,  patient  and  physician  and  between  other  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  team,  and  functions  as  a  co-worker  with 
them  to  further  their  common  aim — the  patient's  well-being. 
She  shares  with  the  medical  practitioner  the  goal  of  the 
patient's  health,  but  recognizes  that  "the  fullness  of  indi- 
vidual life  does  not  rest  on  health  alone,"  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  injured  by  too  narrow  and  unimaginative  an 
emphasis.  "Because  of  her  social  traditions  and  focus  the 
social  worker  should  be  particularly  conscious  of  the  other 
values  in  any  situation." 

How  such  aims  and  functions  work  out  in  actual  practice 
is  made  concrete  by  the  story  and  analysis  of  three  cases.  One 
is  of  that  of  an  office-worker  in  her  late  twenties,  struggling 
to  support  a  mother  and  sister  and  to  carry  the  mortgage  on 
the  home  which  had  become  the  anchor  of  her  pride.  She 
had  been  a  clinic  patient  at  intervals  over  five  years  without 
effective  relief  of  her  physical  complaints  before  she  was  re- 
ferred for  adjustment  of  the  social  difficulties.  The  second 
is  that  of  a  lively  thirteen-year-old,  a  Polish  boy  with  par- 
ticular manual  skill,  who  had  lost  his  right  arm  in  a  freight- 
yard  accident.  The  third  is  that  of  a  comparatively  young 
woman  who  had  to  learn  that  her  illness  soon  would  prove 
fatal.  In  all  of  these  there  were  practical  matters — renewal 
of  the  mortgage,  an  artificial  limb,  more  comfortable  sur- 
roundings— which  the  medical  social  worker  could  help  to 
arrange.  In  all,  however,  there  were  less  tangible  services 
which  helped  to  promote  physical  progress  by  easing  strain 
and  worry  or  helped  in  the  crisis  when  medicine  could  offer 
nothing  more.  This  view  of  what  medical  social  workers 
are  and  do  and  of  the  still  cloudy  areas  in  medical  social 
work  which  invite  further  study  will  prove  illuminating  to 
all  concerned  with  its  specialty  of  wholeness. 


General  Cargo  from  California 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Director,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


IT  IS  Harbor  Day  in  San  Francisco.  The  fleet  is  in;  its 
searchlights  make  the  night  sky  a  fairyland.  All  day, 
with  parades  by  land  and  sea,  the  city  has  registered 
that  "San  Francisco's  harbor  is  San  Francisco's  living" — 
and  its  pride!  The  two  immense,  half-spun  bridges  about 
which  so  many  battles  have  raged  lie  silver-gleaming  under 
the  sun;  a  necklace  of  jewels  under  the  moon. 

No  one  could  think  to  see  the  place  today  how  long  pov- 
erty and  industrial  strife  have  dwelt  here ;  how  bitter  have 
been  the  controversies  over  their  relief  or  reconciliation.  It 
was  a  San  Francisco  social  worker  who  coined  that  mordant 
epigram,  "Malnutrition  is  better  than  none!" 

The  long  battle  over  control  of  relief  in  San  Francisco 
between  the  Mayor-appointed  Emergency  Relief  Committee 
and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  with  its 
local  representative,  the  San  Francisco  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  is  now  at  a  truce;  the  ERC  cares  for  un- 
employables  with  city-county  funds,  the  San  Francisco  ERA 
cares  for  employables  both  on  work  and  direct  relief,  with 
federal-state  funds.  Revolving  serenely  in  its  own  orbit, 
and  never  drawn  into  the  controversy,  is  still  a  third  public 
welfare  agency,  the  County  Welfare  Department,  which 
administers  state  funds  for  mothers'  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  aged  and  the  blind.  This  department,  under  Ernestine 
Schenk,  has  developed  a  most  interesting  system  of  client 
participation,  with  each  of  the  three  groups  of  pensioners 
electing  its  own  representative  board  which  confers  with  and 
advises  the  agency  staff  on  policies  and  individual  problems, 
and  supports  the  agency's  requests  at  budget  hearings  of  the 
City  Council.  The  therapeutic  results  of  this  enlightened 
policy  in  a  public  agency  beckon  fascinatingly  for  further 
study. 

Cash  relief  is  no  longer  an  issue,  but  an  established  fact 
in  San  Francisco. 

After  a  two-months'  experiment  in  two  districts  early  in 
1934,  the  ERC,  then  in  charge  of  all  direct  relief  with 
federal-state-local  funds,  determined  upon  substituting 
throughout  the  city  a  cash  allowance  for  food  in  place  of 
standard  grocery  orders  issued  from  a  commissary.  Misuse 
of  funds,  freely  predicted,  did  not  prove  a  problem;  and 
when  the  local  committee  and  the  San  Francisco  ERA  un- 
scrambled the  case  load  last  May,  the  ERC,  retiring  with 
its  small  group  of  so-called  "unemployables,"  continued  and 
still  continues  to  give  the  food  budget  in  cash  while  paying 
for  rent  and  utilities  direct  and  issuing  clothing  and  milk 
in  kind.  The  San  Francisco  ERA  which  took  over  75,000 
"employables"  has,  by  successive  steps,  and  following  a  gen- 
eral state  policy,  come  

to  give  a  total  cash  al- 
lowance, covering  all 
items,  in  four  weekly- 
installments  each  month. 

There  are  thus  two 
varieties  of  direct  cash 
relief  side  by  side 
throughout  the  city. 
With  more  money  to 
spend,  the  predictions 


were  that  creditors  would  swarm  down  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco ERA  clients,  landlords  go  unpaid,  and  water  and  gas 
bills  get  behind.  Again,  none  of  these  things  happened  in 
any  startling  degree.  More  and  more,  confidence  has  devel- 
oped in  the  ability  of  the  unemployed  generally  to  handle 
wisely  a  cash  allowance  which  is  fairly  adequate  and  allows 
for  all  necessary  items.  The  community,  as  reflected  by  the 
newspapers,  is  no  longer  excited  about  the  effects  of  "the 
dole."  During  May,  1935,  with  a  case  load  of  254,000 
throughout  the  state,  most  of  whom  were  on  cash  relief, 
the  SERA  received  1755  complaints,  of  which  only  179 
could  possibly  be  related  to  cash  relief,  under  such  heads 
as  "misuse  of  money,"  "failure  to  pay  current  debts,"  "fail- 
ure to  support  dependents,"  "malnutrition  of  children." 

Such  social  workers  within  and  without  the  relief  adminis- 
tration as  could  be  interviewed  are  almost  without  exception 
in  favor  of  cash  relief  on  the  basis  of  their  varying  contacts 
with  the  program.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  put  back 
on  commodity  relief  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
clients;  and  those  chiefly  for  refusal  to  work  rather  than  for 
misuse  of  funds.  Only  one  client  (a  single  Negro  woman) 
has  ever  asked  to  be  "put  on  groceries."  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  set-up  is  somewhat  different,  the  experience  of  the 
Los  Angeles  ERA  in  these  respects  has  been  identical. 

A  few  troublesome  instances  of  misspending  and  child 
neglect  have  inevitably  appeared ;  but  the  testimony  of  the 
children's  protective  agencies  is  that  in  these  cases,  the  prob- 
lems are  so  diverse  and  desperate,  that  the  device  of  returning 
the  family  to  commodity  relief  would  be  ludicrously  inade- 
quate treatment  to  apply.  Parents  determined  to  obtain  drink 
can  and  do  obtain  it  under  a  commodity  relief  system,  by 
selling  the  food  issued.  As  the  result  of  its  considered  ex- 
perience with  relief  clients  under  both  systems,  one  chil- 
dren's agency  made  the  statement  that  there  was  more  actual 
waste  under  the  "standard  package"  system,  when  disliked 
food  went  untouched  into  the  garbage  can  or  nourished 
weevils  and  roaches  on  the  pantry  shelves.  The  willingness 
of  the  ERA  to  make  its  check  payable  to  the  wife,  or  even 
to  split  the  check  between  separated  parents,  permits  case- 
work adjustments  to  be  made  in  especial  instances. 

The  only  "sour"  note  in  the  concert  of  approval  comes 
from  some  of  the  health  authorities,  who  are  convinced  that 
undernourishment  among  school  children  in  relief  families 
has  increased  since  parents  had  the  selection  and  buying  of 
their  food.  There  is  available,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  a 
careful  study,  made  in  San  Francisco  in  1933,  of  the  health 
and  nutrition  of  school  children  from  families  then  on  com- 

modify   relief,   and  of   a 

control  group  of  about 
the  same  number  of  non- 
relief  children.  (A  Nu- 
tritional Survey  of  4500 
Children  on  Relief. 
Geiger  and  Barrett. 
American  Journal  Pub- 
lic Health,  February 
1935.)  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Department  of 


CONTRIBUTING  editor  of  The  Survey's 
U  regular  department,  Unemployment  and 
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beyond  the  alluring  playground  which  California 
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Health  is  anxious  to  repeat  the  study  with  the  same  group 
of  children,  as  a  professional  work-relief  project.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  necessary  authorization  may  be  secured,  since 
such  objective  tests,  though  not  conclusive  as  to  the  total 
comparative  advantages  of  the  two  methods  of  relief,  would 
furnish  valuable  data  not  only  for  local  but  for  national 
consumption. 

One  reason  for  the  ease  with  which  the  transfer  from 
"kind"  to  cash  has  been  accomplished  in  California  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  an  enlightened  policy  promulgated  by  the 
State  ERA  in  June  1934.  Only  such  portion  of  the  indi- 
vidual earnings  of  members  of  relief  families  as  exceeds  25 
percent  of  the  weekly  budget,  is  counted  in  establishing  the 
budget  deficiency.  That  is,  if  a  family's  weekly  check  is  for 
$40,  casual  earnings  in  any  week  up  to  $10  will  not  reduce 
the  allowance  for  the  following  week.  This  at  one  stroke 
eliminates  the  necessity  families  sometimes  feel  to  conceal 
casual  earnings,  and  establishes  franker  relations  between 
client  and  visitor.  It  further  reduces  the  clerical  difficulties 
of  budget  adjustment  according  to  reported  irregular  earn- 
ings, since  few  relief  families  are  able  to  earn  by  outside 
labor  more  than  one  fourth  of  their  budget.  It  gives  the 
client  undisputed  control  over  most  of  his  sporadic  earn- 
ings, which  he  may  apply  to  reducing  back  debts,  obtaining 
additional  clothing  and  household  goods,  or  meeting  any 
other  expense  for  which  his  relief  allowance  makes  no  pro- 
vision. The  scheme  greatly  reduces  friction  with  young  wage 
earners  as  to  how  much  they  must  contribute  to  the  family 
income  when  on  relief.  The  justice  as  well  as  the  expediency 
of  the  plan  has  been  widely  recognized ;  and  no  public 
opposition  to  it  has  been  registered. 

Another  interesting  device  of  the  California  SERA  is  a 
flat  differential  of  15  percent  applied  between  those  who 
work  for  relief  wages,  and  those  who  draw  home  relief  in 
cash.  The  budget  is  the  same  for  both;  but  workers  find 
in  each  week's  pay  envelope  an  added  "bonus"  check  for  15 
percent  of  the  weekly  earnings.  This  device,  too,  has  added 
to  serenity  and  has  occasioned  little  or  no  adverse  public 
reaction. 

'  I  *  HE  self-help  cooperatives  of  California  which  once 
claimed  more  than  100,000  members,  have  shrunk  to  a 
total  membership  of  about  8000,  in  ninety  locals,  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles,  where  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
created  a  special  Department  of  Rehabilitation  to  assist  them 
in  various  ways.  The  forthcoming  report  of  the  State  ERA'S 
Division  of  Self-Help  Cooperatives  shows  that  the  age  of 
the  members  has  steadily  risen  as  the  younger  men  have 
dropped  out.  The  typical  California  cooperative  is  now  com- 
posed of  native-born  elderly  people  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  little  hope  of  ever  again  being  gainfully  employed.  A 
study  of  man-hours  worked  with  value  of  goods  produced 
shows,  however,  that  since  July  1934,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  efficiency,  and  the  type  of  leadership  and 
management  developed  is  much  saner  and  more  effective  than 
in  the  early  experimental  days.  The  average  monthly  income 
per  worker  in  "credits"  was  about  $20  in  June  1935,  and 
the  average  hourly  earnings  have  increased  from  26  cents 
to  36  cents  in  the  last  six  months. 

It  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  membership 
blanks  that  more  than  one  third  of  the  members  are  per- 
sons who  have  never  applied  for  relief,  although  they  would 
be  eligible  on  the  facts  presented.  The  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  members  of  California  ERA  Cooperatives  alone 
would  equal  about  $75,000  a  month;  while  federal  funds 


expended  to  assist  the  California  cooperatives  during  the 
past  year  averaged  only  $53,000  a  month — an  indication  of 
the  amount  these  people  saved  the  taxpayers  through  their 
own  efforts.  So  popular  is  the  movement,  and  so  strongly  are 
the  authorities  impressed  with  the  relief  savings,  that  the 
sum  of  $2  million  has  been  set  aside  out  of  California's  $24 
million  in  state  funds  for  the  biennium,  in  the  hope  that  the 
federal  government  will  contribute  another  million,  the 
combined  sum  to  be  used  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  co- 
operative movement  in  the  state. 

AS  elsewhere  in  the  country,  adjustments  are  making  to 
•*"*•  conform  to  new  policies.  The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision has  been  taken  over  into  the  new  Land  Resettlement 
Administration;  Transient  Family  Service  throughout  the 
state  has  been  incorporated  with  the  several  Social  Service 
Divisions,  leaving  only  the  camps  and  shelters  for  men  and 
boys  directly  under  the  State  Transient  Division.  The  future 
program  for  the  care  of  transients,  now  that  WPA  regula- 
tions have  stabilized  them  at  the  point  where  they  happen 
to  be,  greatly  exercises  California,  always  burningly  con- 
scious of  its  out-of-state  load.  Forestry  camps,  where 
transients  are  paid  $30  a  month  and  charged  board,  are  the 
State  Transient  Division's  answer  for  part  of  the  load;  but 
for  those  wholly  dependent,  and  even  for  the  transient  camps 
themselves,  the  outlook  is  precarious  unless  the  federal  gov- 
ernment continues  indefinitely  to  meet  the  full  expense 
of  care. 

The  most  burning  questions  revolve  about  the  new  works 
program.  If  work-relief  projects  now  in  operation  are  taken 
over  into  the  new  program,  it  is  recognized  that  they  will 
employ  only  half  the  present  number  of  workers,  since  under 
the  existing  plan  of  working  only  the  number  of  hours  nec- 
essary to  meet  budget  deficiency,  each  job  is  employing  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  people.  Can  new  projects  be  found 
to  absorb  not  only  the  unemployables  on  direct  relief,  but 
this  excess  of  relief  workers  now  employed?  Can  the  kind 
of  projects  be  suited  to  the  kind  of  relief  workers  in  a 
given  locality?  What,  for  instance,  about  Los  Angeles,  where 
perhaps  half  the  load  consists  of  factory  and  white-collar 
workers?  Is  it  fair,  through  merging  public  works  and  work 
relief  into  a  single  program,  to  exclude  from  a  large  area 
of  public  employment  people  who  have  kept  themselves  up 
to  now  off  the  relief  rolls,  and  to  whom  public  works  jobs 
have  hitherto  been  open?  What  will  actually  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  State  Public  Employment  Service  in  placing 
people  on  WPA?  Is  it  strong  enough  to  handle  the  job,  or 
will  the  placement  function  gradually  be  replaced  by  WPA 
itself?  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  ERA  certifies  relief  clients 
both  to  the  employment  service  and  to  the  WPA,  and  that 
under  the  regulations,  WPA  and  not  the  employment  service 
is  to  have  the  job  of  reassigning  without  re-certification  those 
whose  jobs  have  been  completed  or  who  have  been  on  tem- 
porary furlough  to  private  employment. 

CINCE  the  "family  wage"  system  as  developed  on  work 
relief  is  abandoned,  what  is  to  become  of  large  fam- 
ilies with  only  one  employable  member?  The  flat  wage  rate 
cannot  be  supplemented  from  public  funds;  and  the  question 
is  asked,  "Will  it  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Departments  of 
Intake  and  Certification  to  find  private  sources  of  supple- 
mentation when  WPA  incomes  prove  inadequate?"  And 
finally  and  most  insistently,  from  engineers  and  "sponsors," 
how  rigidly  is  the  rule  going  to  be  enforced  that  90  percent 
of  all  workers  must  be  taken  from  relief  rolls?  If  steam- 
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dredge  operators  are  not  to  be  found  on  relief  rolls  in  a 
given  county,  can  we  import  them  from  another  county's 
relief  lists?  If  we  hire  them  outside,  and  exceed  our  10 
percent  non-relief  payroll,  will  we  get  reimbursement?  Must 
we  attempt  to  put  on  a  program  of  adult  education  with 
such  teachers  as  were  actually  receiving  relief  in  May? 
How  Procrustean  will  be  this  bed  on  which  we  are  to  be 
stretched?  One  California  county  has  already  requested 
that  it  be  allowed  in  some  projects  to  hire  up  to  70  percent 
of  workers  outside  the  relief  lists,  and  no  one  knows  whether 
any  lesser  authority  than  the  Works  Progress  Administrator 
in  Washington  has  the  power  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments. 

'HP  WO  features  of  the  program  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
•*•  region  are  unusual  enough  to  merit  detailed  mention. 
They  are  the  Central  Medical  Clinic,  and  the  town  for 
transient  families  at  Clyde  on  the  East  Bay,  once  abandoned, 
now  reclaimed. 

Instead  of  using  the  "panel  system"  of  private  physicians 
authorized  by  FERA  rules  and  regulations,  ordinary  med- 
ical care  for  both  employables  and  unemployables  on  relief 
in  San  Francisco  has  been  centered  in  a  clinic  maintained 
jointly  since  October  1934  by  the  ERC  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco ERA.  The  enterprise  was  undertaken  about  two  years 
ago  by  a  citizen's  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lawrence  Arnstein,  and  was  at  first  financed  by  deductions 
from  the  salaries  of  city-county  employees.  A  disused  build- 
ing belonging  to  one  of  the  utility  companies  has  been  rented 
for  a  nominal  figure  of  $150  a  month  and  remodelled  for 
clinic  purposes.  Under  Dr.  A.  E.  Larsen,  a  staff  of  sixty- 
five  physicians  is  employed  part-time,  at  a  salary  of  $9  a 
week  for  fifteen  hours'  work.  For  the  remainder  of  their 
time  they  carry  on  private  practice.  They  are  not  drawn 
from  relief  rolls,  but  are  recommended  by  the  medical  asso- 
ciations and  medical  schools,  first,  for  competence,  and  sec- 
ond, because  they  are  known  to  be  having  difficulty  in  build- 
ing up  or  maintaining  a  practice.  Part  of  the  staff  is  assigned 
to  making  home  visits  to  emergency  and  chronic  bed  cases, 
a  cooperative  plan  having  been  worked  out  with  the  city 
physicians.  Ambulatory  patients  see  the  doctors  at  the  clinic, 
which  aims  to  give  them  primarily  the  sort  of  service  which 
a  good  general  practitioner  or  dentist  might  give  in  his  own 
office,  including  simple  laboratory  examinations. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  various  outpatient 
clinics  of  the  city  by  which  cases  requiring  more  specialized 
services,  such  as  x-rays,  may  be  referred  by  the  clinic  and 
accepted  without  reexamination,  at  a  flat  rate  of  sixty-five 
cents  a  visit.  Hospitalization  is  similarly  secured,  at  the  San 
Francisco  Hospital.  A  separate  department  makes  physical 
examinations  before  placement  on  work-relief  projects.  A 
dispensary  at  the  clinic  supplies  medicines,  glasses,  and  dental 
and  other  appliances.  A  nutrition  clinic  gives  dietary  instruc- 
tions, the  two  relief  agencies  supplying  extra  allowances  for 
special  diets  as  prescribed  by  the  clinic.  A  social  service  de- 
partment acts  as  liaison  with  the  relief  workers  and  social 
service  departments  of  the  allied  hospitals,  but  itself  makes 
no  visits  in  the  patients'  homes. 

This  adventure  in  supplementing  the  medical  resources  of 
the  city  has  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  medical 
associations,  which,  together  with  the  faculties  of  the  local 
schools  of  medicine,  are  represented  on  its  advisory  board. 
Relations  have  not  been  quite  so  easily  worked  out  with  the 
dental  societies,  but  are  said  to  be  in  process  of  adjustment. 
As  of  May  last,  8700  patients  made  16,000  visits  a  month 


to  the  clinic,  1500  received  dental  care,  and  3750  were 
examined  for  work  placement.  The  cost  of  operation,  90 
percent  coming  from  federal  funds,  was  $19,800  for  the 
month. 

Rainbow  City,  as  the  transient  village  is  called,  was  built 
by  the  government  to  house  shipyard  workers  at  Clyde  on 
upper  San  Francisco  Bay.  Finished  just  before  the  Armistice, 
it  was  never  occupied ;  the  neat  bungalows,  each  on  a  differ- 
ent design,  went  to  rack  and  ruin,  the  landscaping  disap- 
peared in  wild  growth,  the  unused  curbs  and  paving  crum- 
bled. The  SERA  Transient  Division  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  the  abandoned  dwellings  to  house  transient  families 
of  a  type  ill-adapted  to  camp  or  shelter  treatment.  Nego- 
tiations for  control  of  the  property  were  of  necessity  some- 
what complicated  while  its  rehabilitation  constituted  a  work 
project  requiring  careful  planning. 

In  January  1935,  a  three-year  lease  was  secured  with 
option  of  renewal  on  sixty-five  of  the  houses,  at  a  rental  of 
$12.50  each  a  month.  A  gang  of  selected  homeless  men  were 
put  to  work  repairing,  replacing  stolen  plumbing  and  broken 
glass,  and  making  houses  and  village  habitable.  Out  of 
three  or  four  hundred  families  proposed  for  the  opportunity 
by  SERA  workers  all  over  northern  California,  some  forty 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  transferred  gradually  as 
houses  became  available.  A  resident  director  who  is  a  social 
worker,  and  another  person  experienced  in  community  or- 
ganization, comprise  the  staff,  with  medical  service  and  home 
economics  advisors  available.  The  Educational  Relief  Divi- 
sion has  established  a  nursery  school ;  other  children  go  by 
bus  to  the  nearest  town  schools  five  miles  away.  A  playground 
with  home-made  equipment  has  been  set  up,  a  community 
club  formed  and  a  community  center  opened  with  furniture 
made  in  the  workshop  where  well-designed  furniture  of  the 
"early  California"  type  is  also  manufactured  for  the  dwell- 
ings by  work-relief  labor.  The  relief  sewing  rooms  make 
bedding,  clothing  and  curtains  from  surplus  cotton  goods. 
Each  family  that  wishes  to  raise  a  garden  is  given  space, 
seeds  and  tools.  Certain  major  articles  of  household  equip- 
ment, notably  sewing  machines,  are  supplied  to  the  families 
in  rotation. 

"D  ELIEF  to  transients,  elsewhere  in  the  state  on  a  com- 
•*-*•  modity  basis,  is  here  given  as  a  full  cash  budget  except 
for  wood  supplied  by  a  nearby  CCC  camp  and  rent,  which 
is  free  unless  the  families  secure  private  employment  or  jobs 
under  PWA.  Eight  have  already  gone  off  relief  through 
securing  jobs,  but  are  electing  to  stay  on  as  renters.  No  one 
has  voluntarily  left  Rainbow  City,  and  only  two  families 
have  had  to  be  replaced  for  reasons  described  as  "disciplin- 
ary." 

Self-government  and  community  cooperation  are  encour- 
aged. The  villagers  make  and  enforce  traffic  and  similar  reg- 
ulations, manage  entertainments  and  picnics,  and  publish 
their  own  mimeographed  newspaper.  They  have  organized 
cooperative  buying  expeditions  to  take  advantage  of  low- 
price  sales,  and  have  made  their  own  deal  with  the  local 
ice  company  to  get  ice  delivered  twice  a  week.  Every  new 
family  moving  in  is  given  a  "welcome  party." 

The  future  of  the  project,  like  that  of  every  transient  ac- 
tivity, is  in  the  lap  of  fate;  but  Rainbow  City  seems  to  show 
that  at  no  great  expense — the  total  cost,  including  relief, 
rentals  and  overhead  does  not  exceed  $700  a  week — it  is 
possible  to  take  transient  families  off  the  road  and  stabilize 
them  in  communities,  providing  they  are  given  decent  living 
conditions  and  some  hope  of  ultimate  employment. 


In  Spite  of  Politics 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


«  I  "\  UT  why  should   I  ?  Why  give  up  my  reasonably 
r~^   snug  job  with  the  family  society  for  this  public  ap- 

J— *  pointment  that  everybody  knows  is  one  big  head- 
ache. Sooner  or  later  I'd  just  be  meat  for  the  political 
lions." 

Miss  Bailey  glanced  over  her  luncheon  salad  at  her  table 
companions,  two  women  seasoned  like  herself  in  public  wel- 
fare service,  a  fourth  hesitating  on  the  brink. 

"There's  no  denying  the  lions,"  she  admitted,  "and  once 
in  a  while  they  roar  for  meat.  But  I  can't  see  how  public 
welfare  is  going  to  get  any  forrader  if  people  like  you,  with 
your  training  and  experience,  sit  tight  and  won't  even  take 
a  chance  on  meeting  a  lion  or  two.  Honestly,  they're  not 
so  fierce  if  you're  not  afraid  of  them,  and  if  you  don't  high- 
hat  them  or  play  favorites  among  them  you'd  be  surprised 
at  how  domesticated  they  are." 

"Just  the  same  public  social  work  shouldn't  be  done  in  a 
political  lion's  den." 

"If  you  mean  manipulated  for  political  ends  I  agree  with 
you  of  course.  But  if  you  mean  that  it  should  function 
in  a  cloister  of  its  own,  outside  of  the  political  setup  of 
government — which  means  elected  officials — I  don't  agree  at 
all.  We  are  a  politically  organized  country  and  public 
social  work  has  to  operate  in  the  arena  of  elected  officials, 
and  be  subjected  to  public  scrutiny  like  any  other  public 
service." 

"That's  all  very  fine,  but  what's  the  use  of  pouring  your- 
self into  a  job  and  trying  to  build  it  into  something  only  to 
have  it  and  yourself  shot  to  pieces  by  a  political  turnover? 
Now  here's  Miss  Gordon,  with  her  wounds  still  fresh.  She 
knows  what  I  mean." 

Miss  Gordon  smiled  ruefully.  "Fresh  is  right;  positively 
bleeding.  Eight  years  I  worked  in  that  department,  and 
things  moved  and  we  had  a  real  staff  in  spite  of  periodic 
election  jitters.  And  now  it's  all  gone  overboard." 

"But  weren't  you,  during  all  those  eight  years,  likely 
at  any  moment  to  find  yourself  and  your  work  a  target  for 
your  chief's  political  enemies?  Isn't  that  one  of  the  tricks 
— to  attack  an  elected  official  by  'exposing'  his  staff?  And 
if  the  fire  got  too  hot  was  there  anything  to  keep  him  from 
throwing  you  to  the  lions?" 

"Nothing  whatever.  That's  the  spoils  system,  and  un- 
til we  can  change  it  we  have  to  learn  to  do  our  jobs  and 
take  it.  And  I  was  a  target.  I  hadn't  been  in  office  two 
months  until  I  was  called  before  a  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  was  out  to  discredit  my  chief  by  showing  up  my 
ignorance  and  incompetence.  I  knew  I  was  in  for  it  and 
must  just  keep  my  temper,  laugh  when  the  joke  was  on  me 
and  above  all  not  have  hurt  feelings.  Thank  God,  I  didn't 
cry.  Anyone  in  public  service  has  to  be  ready  to  stand  up 
to  inquisition,  and  a  lucky  break  is  about  the  most  one  can 
expect." 

"And  it  was  just  a  lucky  break  that  your  chief  chose  to 
stand  by  you  and  not  toss  you  out,  discredited  ?" 

"We-ell,  there  was  more  to  it  than  that."  Miss  Gordon 
reflected.  "He  had  his  reasons  for  appointing  me,  and  they 
were  to  him  still  good  reasons.  Both  he  and  I  knew  that 
the  attack  on  me  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  capacity  to 
do  the  job.  It  was  merely  a  political  tactic  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  No,  it  wasn't  just  a  lucky  break ;  it  was  part  of 


the  system,  which  often  works  for  you  as  much  as  against 
you." 

"But  I  don't  see  how,  under  such  circumstances,  a  staff 
with  any  quality  or  stability  can  be  built  up." 

"It  isn't  easy,  but  it  isn't  impossible.  My  chief  was  a 
politician  who  wanted  to  make  a  good  record  for  himself 
and  was  intelligent  enough  to  value  professional  assistance 
unless  it  raised  too  complicated  political  issues.  Except  in 
rare  instances  he  did  not  impose  politics  on  the  professional 
work  of  the  department.  But  when  he  had  to,  he  put  all 
the  cards  frankly  on  the  table  and  together  we  worked  out 
a  way  of  meeting  a  realistic  situation  with  the  least  possible 
damage.  I  learned  from  him  all  I  know  about  how  to  func- 
tion on  a  professional  basis  in  the  midst  of  political  currents." 
"And  he  didn't  load  your  staff  with  political  hacks?" 
"No.  A  few,  of  course,  but  they  were  probably  no  worse 
than  those  influential  board  members  sometimes  wish  onto 
private  agencies.  His  system  for  meeting  political  pressure 
for  technical  jobs  was  this:  line  up  the  specifications  of  the 
job  and  the  experience  and  training  it  requires.  Then,  when 
a  politician  comes  around  say  to  him:  'If  you  can  produce 
some  one  who  meets  these  specifications  I  shall  be  glad 
to  consider  him.'  Given  two  equally  good  candidates,  one 
recommended  by  a  politician  and  one  by  anybody  else,  he 
gave  preference  to  the  former  but,  he  said,  the  catch  was  that 
the  politicians'  candidates  did  not  usually  meet  the  speci- 
fications." 

"I  believe  you're  actually  defending  the  spoils  system." 
"Me?  Defending  it?  While  I'm  still  licking  my  wounds? 
On  the  contrary  the  spoils  system  is  completely  dishearten- 
ing. Every  election  creates  an  atmosphere  of  jitters  damaging 
to  the  work  from  top  to  bottom.  Political  pressure,  even  if 
resisted  or  at  best  compromised,  undermines  staff  morale  and 
blunts  the  direction  of  policy  and  purpose.  All  I've  been 
trying  to  say  is  that  even  in  the  spoils  system  it's  often 
possible  to  build  up  a  good  working  personnel,  but  that 
you've  got  to  understand  the  system  and  its  devious  ways 
and  know  when  to  go  along  with  it  and  when  to  buck  it 
if  you  hope  to  get  results  at  all.  'Holier  than  thou'  airs  will 
get  just  exactly  nowhere.  Far  from  defending  the  spoils 
system,  with  its  uncertain  'life  expectancy'  and  its  tensions, 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  so  indefensible  that  I 
wonder  why  people  who  rant  about  the  high  cost  of  public 
service  don't  take  a  look  at  the  high  cost  of  political  turn- 
over. As  someone  said — Prentice  Murphy,  wasn't  it? — it 
takes  a  long  time  to  build  up  an  efficient  piece  of  public 
administrative  machinery  and  a  very  short  time  to  wreck  it." 

"T  SUPPOSE  any  minute  now  this  session  will  get  around 
to  civil  service,"  remarked  Miss  Bailey  examining  the 
tired-looking  ice  cream  before  her. 

"Well,  isn't  it  the  answer?"  queried  Miss  Gordon. 

"Now  this  is  where  my  oar  comes  in."  Miss  Jacobs, 
silent  up  to  this  time,  pushed  back  her  plate.  "I've  spent 
nigh  onto  ten  years  under  a  civil  service  system  and  while 
I  wouldn't  trade  with  any  of  you,  don't  think  for  a  minute 
that  it  is  the  answer  to  all  the  personnel  headaches." 

"But  it  does  give  security  to  the  staff  and  stability  to  the 
administration." 

"Yes,  it  does,  and  that's  fine  if  it's  a  good  staff  and  a  good 
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administration,  and  terrible  if  they're  not.  In  theory  of 
course  it's  swell.  Job  specifications  and  personnel  qualifi- 
cations are  set  down  in  writing  and  there  is  none  of  the 
trying  business  of  sifting  applicants.  Promotion  is  a  nice 
orderly  process,  political  pressure  is  eliminated  and  at  the 
end  is  retirement  on  a  pension.  That's  the  theory,  but  the 
practice  is  not  so  simple.  In  the  first  place  invariably  there 
are  legal  limitations — residential  requirements  and  veterans' 
preference,  for  instance — that  are  a  handicap  right  at  the 
start  in  getting  desirable  personnel.  When  it  comes  to  speci- 
fication of  qualifications  it's  the  civil  service  authority  and 
not  you  who  has  the  last  word,  and  that  little  matter  of 
interpreting  the  'equivalent'  of  this  or  that  item  of  education 
or  experience  may  let  you  in  for  an  eligible  list  that  will 
turn  your  hair  gray.  And  more  often  than  not  the  tests  are 
neither  prepared  nor  marked  by  people  with  enough  knowl- 
edge of  social  work  to  make  their  estimate  of  the  applicant's 
capacity  very  convincing. 

"Just  for  instance,  when  the  jobs  in  our  new  old  age 
pension  bureau  were  in  the  works  the  oral  examiner's  idea 
of  care  of  the  aged  had  never  come  out  of  the  almshouse. 
The  examination  shook  down  to  a  sort  of  brow-beating  of 
any  candidate  who  opposed  that  idea,  quite  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  new  bureau  was  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  almshouses. 

"Then  there  are  the  salaries,"  Miss  Jacobs  went  on. 
"Many  of  our  civil  service  authorities  still  cherish  the  no- 
tion that  working  for  a  good  cause  should  be  practically  its 
own  compensation  so  that  salaries  for  highly  technical  po- 
sitions are  too  low  to  attract  competent  candidates.  We  have 
a  job  right  now,  psychiatric  social  worker  in  a  state  hospital, 
first  announced  at  $1800  then  raised  to  $2200  but  still  going 
begging  because  no  one  with  the  required  training  and  fit- 
ness is  tempted  by  that  salary." 

''  T>  UT  don't  you  ever  get  good  candidates  from  among  the 
•*-*  professionally  trained  social  workers?" 

Miss  Jacobs  snorted  as  politely  as  possible. 

"Sometimes,  yes,  if  we  work  on  them,  as  we're  working 
on  you  now.  But  professional  social  workers,  while  they're 
strong  for  civil  service  in  theory  are  pretty  cagey  about  com- 
ing up  for  the  examinations  themselves." 

"And  they're  none  too  helpful  when  it  comes  to  recom- 
mending personnel  outside  of  civil  service,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Gordon.  "When  we  organized  old  age  assistance  we  asked 
the  private  agencies  to  recommend  people  for  the  key  posi- 
tions. And  what  happened?  They  sent  us  such  weak  sisters 
who  functioned  so  badly  that  my  chief  was  furious,  and 
was  all  off  professional  social  workers  as  a  class.  He  fired 
the  lot  and  we  recruited  our  own  personnel.  You  can  im- 
agine what  a  howdy-do  all  that  made  in  the  bureau  and 
among  the  social  workers." 

"But  when  you  do  get  good  people  you  can  keep  them?" 

"Yes,"  Miss  Jacobs  took  up  the  question.  "But  the  usual 
three  months  probationary  period  is  too  short  to  be  sure 
you  have  a  round  peg  for  the  round  hole.  It  ought  to  be 
six  months.  After  three  months  an  employe  can  only  be 
removed  after  hearings  on  charges.  And  is  that  something! 
For  more  often  than  not  the  trouble  is  not  a  crime  or  ethical 
misconduct  or  anything  that  can  be  legally  defined,  but  is 
a  matter  of  personality  maladjustment  or  health  or  stupidity 
or  just  plain  cussedness  so  disrupting  that  something  has 
to  be  done  about  it.  But  of  course  the  hearings  are  on  a 
legalistic  basis  and  more  often  than  not  the  administrator 
finds  himself  in  the  position  of  being  on  trial. 


"Then  there's  the  matter  of  accumulated  'dead  wood' 
in  a  public  department.  The  compulsory  retirement  age  is 
usually  seventy,  with  pensions  often  so  small  that  there's  a 
heartache  as  well  as  a  headache  in  every  case.  It  isn't  so 
bad  in  an  institution  where  some  sort  of  work  can  be  found 
within  the  individual's  capacity.  But  for  an  administrator 
handling  a  field  staff  it  is  a  serious  problem,  almost  insoluble 
unless  the  law  sets  a  reasonably  low  age  limit  with  enough 
flexibility  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  exceptions  and  with 
reasonably  adequate  retirement  allowances.  Of  course 
ideally  the  whole  thing  should  be  done  on  a  case-work  basis, 
and  we  try  to  use  as  much  understanding  and  tolerance  as 
the  law  allows.  But  you'll  always  be  up  against  people  like 
the  old  school  teacher,  one  of  my  active  problems,  who  in- 
sists that  she  has  a  right  to  go  on  working — she's  seventy-five 
— because  one  of  her  ancestors  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. And  you'd  be  surprised  how  much  public  senti- 
ment she  has  stirred  up." 

"\T7ELL,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you're  not  too  keen  about 

'    the  merit  system."  The  woman  who  was  hesitating  on 

the  brink  of  a  public  appointment  was  obviously  discouraged. 

"I've  never  said  that,"  Miss  Jacobs  came  back  briskly. 
"I've  merely  tried  to  get  over  that,  as  at  present  organized, 
it  is  not  a  complete  answer  to  all  personnel  problems.  I 
believe  that  a  frank  facing  of  the  catches  is  one  step  toward 
getting  it  improved.  But  I  do  say  that  a  reasonably  good 
civil  service  system,  competently  administered,  gives  greater 
assurance  of  a  continuing  development  of  a  sound  program 
than  any  other  method  of  personnel  selection  that  has  been 
devised.  But  you've  got  to  have  quality  at  the  top  under 
the  merit  or  any  other  system.  The  quality  of  the  person- 
nel in  the  technical  and  executive  positions  is  important  but 
to  get  results  you  must  have  quality  in  the  administrator 
under  whom  they  serve,  quality  and  the  kind  of  experience 
which  comes  from  climbing  the  ladder  in  the  public  service, 
from  knowing  the  impact  of  power  from  above,  from  know- 
ing how  it  feels  to  take  orders  as  well  as  to  give  them.  And 
above  all  you've  got  to  have  at  the  top  a  certain  fighting  edge, 
call  it  guts  if  you  like,  that  makes  it  clear  that,  regardless  of 
pressure,  there  is  a  line  beyond  which  there  is  no  retreat. 
Get  all  that  at  the  top,  my  hearties,  and  you'll  have  the 
makings  of  a  real  organization  under  whatever  system." 

"Well,  this  has  all  been  very  interesting,  but  I  can't  say 
that  I'm  any  nearer  a  decision  than  I  was  an  hour  ago." 

"We  didn't  expect  you  to  be,"  Miss  Bailey  reached  for 
her  bag.  "All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  think  it  over  and  not 
to  forget  that  old  cliche  about  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. For  if  my  observations  mean  anything  the  high- 
grade  professional  social  workers  have  got  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  participation  in  public  welfare  service  or  lose  the 
opportunity  for  leadership.  The  time  is  past  when  they  can 
stand  on  the  side  lines  and  coach, — yes,  and  criticize.  It's 
up  to  them  to  get  in  the  game  and  take  the  knocks." 
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Social  Grist 

rHEN  Congress  adjourned  August  26,  after  "the  long- 
est session  since  1922"  it  had,  mote  or  less  willingly, 
ground  out  a  big  grist  of  measures  vitally  affecting  the  social- 
economic  life  of  the  country.  On  the  side  of  security,  the  Act 
which  finally  lays  a  ground  work  for  old-age  pensions  and 
unemployment  insurance  in  this  country,  and  seeks  to  fortify 
state  provisions  for  the  aged,  for  dependent  and  crippled 
children,  maternal  and  child  welfare  and  public  health,  was 
passed  in  August,  many  of  its  limitations  uncorrected.  [See 
Survey  Graphic  for  May,  page  232.]  For  example,  the 
Social  Security  Board  set  up  to  administer  its  provisions,  is 
made  an  independent  agency  instead  of  a  division  of  the  US 
Department  of  Labor;  and  employes  of  non-profit-making 
organizations — social  agencies,  schools  and  so  on — are  left 
outside  the  old-age  pension  and  unemployment  insurance 
plans.  [See  The  Survey  for  May,  page  142.]  Congress  con- 
firmed without  debate  the  three  members  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  appointed  by  the  President:  John  G.  Winant, 
former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire;  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor;  Vincent  Morgan  Miles,  Ar- 
kansas attorney.  How  rapidly  the  board  can  function,  or 
whether  it  can  function  at  all  before  January  1  is  open  to 
question  at  this  writing.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  session 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  defied  his  colleagues,  maintained 
a  one-man  filibuster  and  prevented  passage  of  the  third  de- 
ficiency bill,  carrying  funds  for  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Wagner  Labor  Board  Act,  the  Railroad 
Pension  Act,  and  many  other  measures.  Unless  the  adminis- 
tration can  "find  money"  to  bridge  the  gap,  these  and  other 
important  programs  will  have  to  mark  time  until  January. 

The  emphasis  of  federal  aid  for  the  unemployed  was 
shifted  from  relief  to  work  by  the  $4  billion  appropriation 
approved  in  April,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  WPA  and 
other  agencies  to  administer  it.  [See  The  Survey  for  May, 
page  139.] 

Of  special  interest  to  labor  are  the  Wagner  Labor  Board 
Act  [see  The  Survey  for  August,  page  238],  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  the  Guffey-Snyder  Coal  Act.  The  railroad- 
workers'  pension  measure,  which  attempts  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  setting  aside  the  1934 
Act,  establishes  a  system  of  retirement  pensions  for  railway 
employes.  The  new  plan  is  based  on  the  power  of  Congress 
to  tax,  instead  of  its  authority  to  regulate  interstate  com- 


merce. 


A  "little  NRA"  for  the  soft-coal  industry  is  set  up  under 
the  Guffey-Snyder  Coal  Act,  in  the  hope  of  staving  off  the 
coal  strike  scheduled  for  mid-September.  The  Act,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  which  is  widely  questioned,  provides  for  a 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  and  a  code  for  the 
industry,  containing  mandatory  provisions  embodied  in  the 
Act  covering  price  fixing,  maximum  hours,  stabilized  wages, 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Bituminous  Coal  Labor  Board.  The  Act  imposes  a  15  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  the  sale  price  of  bituminous  coal  at  the 
mine.  Producers  who  file  with  the  Commission  their  accep- 
tance of  the  code  for  the  industry  are  entitled  to  a  "credit" 
amounting  to  90  percent  of  the  tax. 


Seeking  to  speed  the  housing  program  and  to  facilitate  the 
functioning  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks,  the  Home 
Mortgage  Relief  Act  was  passed  in  late  May. 

Still  before  the  President  for  his  signature  at  this  writing 
is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Act,  giving  the  TVA  definite  sanc- 
tion to  sell  surplus  power,  permitting  it  to  regulate  resale 
rate  schedules,  and  amending  and  clarifying  the  original 
TVA  Act  in  line  with  the  needs  revealed  by  two  years  of 
experience. 

Too  detailed  and  too  vast  for  comment  here  but  of  fun- 
damental importance  are  the  AAA  Amendment  Act,  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1935. 

To  many  citizens  who  have  tried  to  follow  intelligently 
the  course  of  this  235-day  congressional  session,  certain  im- 
pressions stand  out  above  the  details  of  accomplishment:  the 
amount  of  tit-for-tatting  that  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the 
legislative  process  in  a  democracy ;  the  frequency  with  which 
happy  (or  unhappy)  accident,  rather  than  systematic  study 
and  planning  shape  the  law;  the  curious  fragility  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  which  makes  them  wilt  in  a  Washington 
summer  while  the  army  of  administrators,  executives  and 
clerks  go  serenely  through  longer  working  days,  seldom  with 
benefit  of  air-cooling;  the  antiquated  rules  which  permit  one 
member  to  defy  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  pre- 
vent the  consideration  of  important  measures;  and  above  all, 
the  fact  that  "the  spirit  of  the  times"  is  ready  to  examine 
afresh  old  processes  and  institutions,  despite  objections,  resis- 
tance and  prophecy  of  doom. 

Head  Resident 

\  T  a  time  when  the  foreign  born  are  loosely  accused  of 
•**-  contributing  more  than  their  share  to  our  country's 
woe  it  is  singularly  fitting  that  Adena  Miller  Rich,  for  ten 
years  director  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  named  head  resident  of  Hull-House.  Formed 
to  "apply  the  civic,  social  and  philanthropic  resources  of  the 
city  to  the  needs  of  foreigners  in  Chicago  .  .  .  and  to  protect 
the  right  of  asylum  in  all  proper  cases"  the  League,  with  its 
office  in  a  Hull-House  building,  has  always  regarded  as  a 
special  opportunity  the  introduction  of  its  clients  to  the  edu- 
cational and  recreational  activities  of  Hull-House.  Mrs. 
Rich  will  continue  to  devote  half  her  time  to  the  alien  tide, 
which  now  runs  in  two  directions;  naturalized  citizens  as 
well  as  departing  aliens  often  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  League  office  for  the  correct  execution  of  increasingly 
complicated,  formal,  technical  documents.  Dovetailing  this 
specialized  naturalization  and  repatriation  work  into  the  more 
intimate  work  of  Hull-House,  Mrs.  Rich  is  carrying  out  a 
wish  that  Jane  Addams  frequently  expressed. 

In  Chicago,  where  she  has  been  active  in  Hull-House  as  a 
resident  and  trustee,  and  where,  ever  since  her  graduation 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1911,  she  has  been  identified  with 
social  research  and  with  various  settlements  and  other  organi- 
zations, including  the  old  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
and  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Adena  Rich  is  already  famous.  All  Illinois 
knew  her  as  "the  perfect  vice-president"  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  where  she  exhibited,  as  Julian  Lathrop  said, 
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"her  power  to  meet  people  and  other  emergencies  competent- 
ly and  agreeably."  At  Hull-House,  with  an  expanding  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  her  agreement  with  J.  J.  Mallon 
of  Toynbee  Hall  that  "the  day  of  settlements  is  just  begun," 
she  is  destined  to  carry  on  a  great  national  tradition. 

A  Blow  at  Medical  Rackets 


for  the  first  time  in  the  twenty-four-year  history 
of  Workmen's  Compensation  in  New  York  State  an 
injured  employe  may  choose  his  doctor.  That  is,  he  may 
choose  him  under  the  wise  restriction  that  physicians  author- 
ized to  practice  this  special  type  of  medicine  must  be  regis- 
tered by  their  county  medical  societies  and  approved  by  the 
State  Industrial  Commissioner.  A  quarter  of  the  eligible 
physicians  in  the  state  already  have  qualified  for  practice 
under  the  new  act  and  it  is  believed  that  half  eventually  will 
do  so.  So  wide  a  participation  promises  constructive  medical 
criticism  from  within,  rather  than  the  opposition  of  the  pro- 
fession from  without  which  in  the  past  tended  to  restrict 
compensation  practice  to  the  men  whom  the  medical  pro- 
fession least  cared  to  acknowledge  as  its  own.  Fee  schedules 
are  the  result  of  consultation  between  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  representatives  of  the  profession,  employers,  em- 
ployes and  insurance  carriers.  Except  under  specified  circum- 
stances a  physician  may  not  charge  less  or  more  than  the 
schedule  provides.  A  physician's  authorization  to  practice 
under  the  act  may  be  revoked  for  professional  or  other  mis- 
conduct, including  fee-splitting,  for  incompetency,  or  for 
failure  to  submit  full  and  truthful  medical  reports.  As 
Commissioner  Andrews  pointed  out,  compensation  practice 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  open.  "A  physician's  conduct  in 
workmen's  compensation  cases  is  no  longer  a  matter  between 
him  and  an  insurance  company  or  an  employer  alone.  It  is  a 
matter  for  examination  and  review  by  competent  physicians 
acting  as  officers  of  the  state  and  representatives  of  the 
public."  Such  an  outcome  should  be  welcomed  by  the  public 
as  it  has  been  by  the  physicians. 

The  Lawless  Police 

"^TORTHERNERS  who  have  been  wont  to  point  the 
•^^  finger  of  scorn  at  law  enforcement  machinery  in 
Southern  communities  following  mob  violence  will  do  well 
to  ponder  the  findings  of  a  subcommittee  of  Mayor  La 
Guardia's  committee  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  in 
Harlem,  the  great  Negro  city  within  New  York  City,  fol- 
lowing the  March  19  riot.  [See  The  Survey  for  April, 
page  110.]  In  this  report  on  the  relations  between  the  police 
department  and  the  people  of  Harlem,  there  is  less  criticism 
of  the  handling  of  the  riot  than  of  the  long  record  of  increas- 
ing friction  between  police  officers  and  community: 

It  is  a  grave  state  of  affairs  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  large 
section  of  the  city  have  come  to  look  upon  the  men  in  police 
uniform  as  lawless  oppressors  who  stop  at  no  brutality  or  at 
the  taking  of  a  human  life.  This  feeling  is,  of  course,  not  the 
outgrowth  of  the  riots.  It  dates  back  over  a  long  period  and 
the  measure  of  its  intensity  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  feeling  expressed  at  our  hearings  was  just  as  strong  against 
the  colored  police,  of  whom  there  are  110  on  duty  in  Harlem, 
as  against  the  white.  We  should  be  the  last  to  question  the 
difficulty  of  the  Harlem  situation  from  the  police  point  of  view 
or  the  incessant  demands  made  upon  the  guardians  of  the  peace 
to  preserve  their  tempers  and  to  exercise  their  best  judgment. 
There  are  criminals  and  lawless  characters  in  Harlem  as  in 
every  other  section  of  the  city.  None  the  less  the  existence  of 


intense  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  law-abiding  element  among 
the  colored  people  toward  the  police  is  proof  positive  that  there 
is  something  seriously  wrong  in  the  attitude  of  the  officers 
toward  the  people  whom  they  are  there  to  serve  and  to  aid  and 
not  to  browbeat  or  abuse. 

The  committee  makes  four  recommendations:  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  small  committee  of  both  white  and  Negro  residents 
to  whom  Negroes  could  take  complaints  against  mistreatment 
by  the  police;  that  police  officers  who  "overstep  their  author- 
ity or  violate  the  law  in  their  dealings  with  Negroes"  be 
investigated  by  the  district  attorney  as  well  as  by  the  police 
commissioner,  so  that  indictments  may  be  sought  when  they 
are  warranted ;  that  in  the  event  of  grave  disorder  there  be 
some  system  for  distributing  circulars  giving  authoritative 
information,  to  check  such  unfounded  rumors  as  started  the 
March  riot;  "that  every  effort  be  made  to  eliminate  the 
underlying  causes  of  unrest  in  Harlem,  unemployment,  over- 
crowding, discrimination."  Unless  such  steps  are  taken,  the 
committee  holds,  Harlem  will  continue  to  furnish  tinder 
for  radical  propaganda  and  for  lawless  outbreaks. 


Frederic  Almy 


formal  who's  who  record  of  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments  of  Frederic  Almy  can  convey  a  sense  of  the 
quality  and  flavor  of  the  man  whose  death  in  Buffalo  last 
month,  though  foreshadowed  by  a  year  or  two  of  failing 
health,  came  as  a  shock  and  sorrow  to  a  wide  and  varied 
circle  of  friends.  A  lawyer  by  training,  a  poet  by  instinct, 
Mr.  Almy  chose  social  work  as  a  career,  serving  for  twenty- 
seven  years  as  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization 
Society.  While  this  was  the  core  of  his  interest,  where  he 
made  his  outstanding  contribution  to  his  times,  his  activities 
ranged  wide,  notably  in  the  field  of  civil  service  and  munici- 
pal reform  and,  invariably,  in  literature. 

Mr.  Almy  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  1916,  the  year  it  threw  off  its  old 
name,  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  His  presi- 
dential address,  The  Conquest  of  Poverty,  ended  on  the 
pregnant  sentence,  "Charity  alone  will  never  solve  poverty." 
The  last  report  he  wrote  for  the  Buffalo  COS,  that  of  1921, 
was  described  by  The  Survey  as  "strong  in  its  simplicity, 
animated  by  renewed  faith.  .  .  ."  It  ended  on  a  note,  pro- 
phetic it  seems  now  for  more  than  the  COS,  that  gave  a 
measure  of  the  man :  "The  Society  needs  still  the  energy  and 
vision  of  youth  and  the  courage  to  change  old  ways,  if 
necessary,  when  all  the  world  is  changed." 

Social  Workers  Get  Action 

A  SIGN  of  the  times  was  the  recent  attempt  of  certain 
'^*1  interests  in  California  to  get  through  the  legislature  a 
law  prohibiting  the  entry  into  the  state  of  "paupers,  vaga- 
bonds, indigent  persons,  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges  and  persons  affected  with  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases ;"  providing  means  for  enforcing  the  same ;  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereof,  declaring  the  urgency 
thereof,  stipulating  that  it  should  take  effect  immediately. 
As  Assembly  Bill  No.  2459  it  was  introduced  on  May  16, 
1935,  by  an  assemblyman  assertedly  a  representative  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  supported  by  the  floor  leader  of 
the  EPIC  bloc  in  the  assembly.  The  Hearst  papers,  which 
supported  the  measure  vigorously,  pointed  to  these  facts  as 
evidence  of  the  bill's  non-political  character. 

The  constitutionality  of  a  measure  so  limiting  the  freedom 
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of  movement  of  citizens  within  the  borders  of  their  own 
country  was  immediately  questioned ;  but  the  Assembly  per- 
sisted in  passing  it.  California  was  in  a  fair  way  to  having  its 
own  exclusion  and  deportation  act,  when  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Reuben  Resnick,  swung  into 
action.  In  a  masterly  letter  attacking  the  measure  both  on 
constitutional  and  administrative  grounds,  and  on  the  score 
of  its  social  implications,  the  committee  called  for  and  secured 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  State  Unemployment  Commission 
against  the  bill.  The  committee  aroused  opinion  and  opposi- 
tion among  social  workers  and  public-spirited  citizens,  in- 
cluding some  members  of  its  sponsoring  body,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  their  vigorous  efforts  secured  the  defeat 
of  the  measure  in  the  state  Senate,  after  considerable  debate, 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  11. 

The  Right  To  Die 

THE  decision  that  led  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  to  kill 
herself  when  cancer  laid  before  her  only  a  period  of 
painful  helplessness  is  in  line  with  the  courage  and  independ- 
ence of  the  fight  for  feminism  and  social  justice  that  she 
waged  unremittingly  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  life.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  one  newspaper  headed  its  dispatch  "Char- 
lotte Oilman  Dies  to  Avoid  Pain" ;  the  first  sentences  of  the 
note  she  left  declared  that  no  pain  or  grief  justified  suicide 
while  any  possibility  of  useful  life  remained.  In  that  note, 
as  in  her  earlier  writings  on  feminism,  the  basis  of  her  protest 
was  one  which  well  befitted  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Lyman  Beecher,  an  independence  which  worked  for  the  well- 
being  of  others  as  well  as  of  self.  In  England  proposals  have 
been  made  a  number  of  times  for  legislation  looking  to  a 
definite  procedure  .for  "euthanasia,"  voluntary  death  of 
persons  suffering  from  incurable  illness  after  authorization 
by  a  judge  on  medical  recommendation.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Oilman 
had  some  measure  of  that  sort  in  mind  when  she  wrote  of  a 
change  in  public  opinion  which  would  make  it  abhorrent  to 
permit  human  beings  to  suffer  fruitless  agonies  which  they 
would  end  for  any  other  creature.  The  decision  she  took 
upon  herself  had  a  parallel  in  the  suicide  three  years  ago  of 
an  American  leader  in  a  very  different  field — George  East- 
man, manufacturer  of  cameras  and  patron  of  music  and 
education  in  his  city  of  Rochester,  who  left  a  note  for  his 
friends  saying  that,  since  living  was  over,  why  wait? 


Ave  atque  Vale 


TT  is  more  than  a  dramatic  coincidence 'that  the  decision 
•*•  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association  to  disband 
came  in  a  summer  when  federal  efforts  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  children  are  more  promising  than  ever  before.  A 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  health  education  and  in  recent  years 
an  important  agency  for  research,  especially  in  the  testing  of 
procedures  to  promote  child  health,  the  Association  concluded 
that  its  aims  had  been  in  large  part  accomplished.  As  Dr. 
Samuel  McCune  Hamill  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  deciding  vote  was  taken,  "While  very  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  field  in  which  we  have  served,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  most  important  course  to  pursue  at  the 
present  time  is  to  urge  the  wider  application  of  the  vast 
knowledge  already  available.  There  exists  a  far  too  strong 
and  destructive  tendency  to  search  for  new  and  untried  pro- 
cedures to  the  relative  exclusion  of  application  of  those  whose 
value  has  been  definitely  proved."  Such  an  application  on  a 


scale  hitherto  unknown  will  be  possible  through  the  appro- 
priations under  the  Security  Act  to  be  administered  by 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the  US  Public  Health 
Service,  appropriations  that  will  enable  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  back  up  the  efforts  of  interested  states  to  help  certain 
groups  of  children,  such  as  the  crippled  and  dependent,  and 
to  put  into  practice,  through  public  health  departments  and 
special  projects,  tried  measures  to  promote  child  health  and 
well-being. 

And  So  Forward 

tJOW  fundamental  a  social  effort  children's  well-being 
demands  is  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report  written 
by  Grace  Abbott  as  chief  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau, 
recently  released  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year,  1934.  On  the  eve  of  her  retirement 
from  the  federal  bureau,  Miss  Abbott  put  first  in  importance 
federal  cooperation  with  the  states  in  a  child-health  program, 
such  as  the  Security  Act  now  assures,  and  also  its  provision 
for  federal  grants-in-aid  for  mothers'  assistance.  She  finds 
that  thirty  years'  experience  shows  that  the  juvenile  courts 
as  now  organized  can  do  little  to  prevent  delinquency;  that 
there  has  been  little  headway  in  that  field  because  of  the  lack 
of  economic  security  in  family  life  and  the  failure  to  provide 
adequate  homes  for  families  of  small  income  and  recreational 
resources,  as  well  as  better  social  and  psychiatric  services,  for 
children.  Miss  Abbott's  first  service  in  the  Children's  Bureau 
began  in  1917,  when  she  was  called  to  Washington  to  admin- 
ister the  first  federal  child  labor  law,  and  her  last  official 
plea  is  for  ratification  of  the  child  labor  amendment.  She 
believes,  however,  that  the  fiscal  year  under  review  brought 
"the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  matter  of  employment 
of  young  persons"  and  looks  ahead  to  the  continued  schooling 
of  boys  and  girls  over  sixteen,  with  increased  recognition  of 
their  needs  for  education  and  training.  Her  years  of  leader- 
ship presaged  and  helped  open  the  way  to -the  road  which 
national  public  effort  now  is  taking. 


Will    Rogers 


'  I  ""HE  techniques  of  social  work  and  the  formal  expres- 
sions  of  its  philosophy  had  small  appeal,  so  far  as  anyone 
knows,  to  Will  Rogers.  He  was  never  on  the  program  of  the 
National  Conference.  But  the  actual  job  of  social  work  in 
the  relief  of  suffering  moved  him,  characteristically,  to  ac- 
tion. The  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  community 
chests  and  many  other  agencies  will  not  soon  forget  his 
generosity,  expressed  not  only  in  large  personal  contributions 
but  in  the  use  of  his  extraordinary  powers  of  public  appeal. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of  money  that  flowed  into 
"divers  good  causes"  as  a  result  of  his  spontaneous  response 
to  human  need.  The  Florida  hurricane  in  1926,  the  Missis- 
sippi flood  in  1927,  the  drought  in  1930-31,  were  only  a  few 
of  the  major  disasters  to  the  relief  of  which  he  brought, 
through  the  Red  Cross,  his  powers  of  appeal  and  of  personal 
encouragement.  The  annual  Mobilization  for  Human  Need, 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  had  his  unfailing 
support  and  participation.  Characteristic  of  his  off-hand 
method  was  the  telegram  sent,  a  year  or  so  ago,  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army  saying  that  "Mrs.  Rogers  had  figgered  out" 
how  he  could,  with  "just  talk,"  make  a  contribution  to  "a 
coupla  good  causes."  The  "just  talk"  was  seven  commercial 
broadcasts  with  the  fee,  $50,000,  divided  equally  between 
the  Army  and  the  Red  Cross. 
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SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


If  This  Be  Boondoggling 

ITHOUT  benefit  of  publicity  the  New  York  City  ERB 
launched  a  kaleidoscope  of  unique  and  productive  spe- 
ial  projects  which  the  hullabaloo  over  boondoggling  obscured. . 

Studies  made  by  the  Mendicancy  Project,  covering  the  city's 
rrests  for  begging  and  similar  offenses  during  fifteen  months, 
howed  high  prevalence  of  disease,  feeble-mindedness  and  al- 
oholism  which,  together  with  the  small  percentage  of  under- 
ourishment,  were  conclusive  evidence  of  the  need  for  medical 
nd  mental  treatment  rather  than  alms. 

The  ERB's  Conservation  of  Hearing  of  School  Children 
'reject  revealed,  through  a  study  made  with  the  assistance  of 
he  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  city 
>oard  of  education,  that  one  in  every  ten  school  children  of  the 
ity  suffers  from  impaired  hearing.  Seventy-nine  teachers,  who 
vould  otherwise  be  unemployed  are  giving  lip-reading  instruc- 
ions  in  the  schools.  Estelle  E.  Samuelson  of  the  League  is  act- 
ng  as  technical  supervisor  of  the  project. 

Aid  for  aliens  who  desire  repatriation  has  been  provided 
drough  the  use  of  trained  project  workers,  assisting  the  Inter- 
ational  Migration  Service  in  investigations  of  the  practicability 
nd  rights  of  individual  cases. 

The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Urban  Leagues  are  super- 
ising  a  project  for  employing  Negro  women  from  the  relief 
oils  as  visiting  housekeepers  at  $15  a  week  in  relief  households 
vhere  emergency  illness  necessitates  practical  nursing  and  house- 
old  help. 

A  six-floor  recreation  center  to  provide  a  normal  program  of 
thletic  games  for  the  physically  handicaped,  under  medical 
upervision,  was  a  recent  ERB  project;  likewise  three  free  art 
enters  for  highschool  students. 

Since  the  recent  change  in  policy  which  placed  all  works 
nder  federal  WPA,  all  projects  must  have  federal  approval 
or  continuance.  However,  New  York  City  Works  Admin- 
strator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  has  stated  that  in  order  to  keep 
mployes  at  work  without  interruption  he  has  accepted  all  of 
lie  current  ERB  service  projects  "as  is,  subject  to  review  and 
rophylaxis."  Since  WPA  is  without  authority  to  issue  checks 
or  work  relief  projects  before  they  have  been  given  final  fed- 
ral  approval,  at  this  writing  interim  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  temporary  payment  of  employes  by  the  New  York 
tate  TERA. 

Annual  Reports--! 935  Model 

ANNUAL  reporting,  once  a  heavy-footed  routine  of  figures 
•**•  in  columns,  facts  in  stern  array,  and  polite  acknowledg- 
ments, rank  on  rank,  has  grown  a  new  personality.  The  steady 
march  of  interest,  originality  and  readability  in  telling  the  yearly 
story  of  the  work  of  a  social  agency  will  be  accelerated  by 
a  recent  publication,  writing  the  Annual  Report,  produced  by 
the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York.  (Price  25  cents.) 
The  Council's  suggestions  make  the  whole  process  less 

aborious,  and  at  the  same  time  give  firm  direction  to  objectives, 
through  skillful  diagnosis  and  prescription.  The  veteran  annual 
reporter  as  well  as  the  complete  novice  will  benefit  from  the 

:ormulae  presented. 
As  cases  in  point  of  progress,  whether  or  not  built  by  Pub- 

icity  Council  specifications,  several  recent  annual  reports  stand 
out.  Notable  among  them  is  that  of  the  New  York  Association 

ior  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  uses  a  nar- 
rative of  Mr.  Nearly  Three-Percent  and  family,  imaginatively 

llustrated  with  photographs,  to  typify  the  agency's  service  to 


that  proportion  of  the  total  relief-receiving  population  of  New 
York,  including  public  and  private  sources.  The  report  of  the 
Akron,  O.,  Family  Service  Society  and  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  throws  the  illumination  of  history's  parallels  against 
the  past  year's  experience.  The  Girl  Scouts  of  America  have 
given  distinction  to  their  report  by  means  of  exceptional  art 
work,  lively  photography  and  distinguished  paper  stock.  This 
report  also  makes  effective  use  of  small,  sharply  focused  sta- 
tistical boxes,  each  illustrating  a  single  point. 

Teeth  For  Resolutions 

IN  New  Jersey,  conference  and  deliberation  have  a  way  of 
being  the  straight  road  to  action.  Promptly  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  recent  New  Jersey  Conference  on  Crime,  Governor 
Harold  H.  Hoffman  appointed  a  crime  commission,  to  put 
teeth  into  its  series  of  resolutions.  Eight  bills  have  been  pre- 
pared as  a  basis  of  legislative  and  administrative  action,  and 
plans  for  public  education  are  taking  form.  Judge  Francis  A. 
Stanger  is  the  chairman  and  William  J.  Ellis,  head  of  the  State 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  secretary  of  the  new 
commission.  A  survey  of  the  twenty-one  county  jails  of  New 
Jersey  is  now  being  made  in  the  interests  of  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration. Plans  are  under  way  for  cooperation  in  crime 
control  with  neighboring  states  through  a  Commission  on 
Interstate  Cooperation. 

Neighborhood  Nights 

/"\NLY  a  card  in  a  milk  depot  window  was  needed  to  bring 
^^  350  people  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  Community  Nights 
planned  by  a  Kent  County,  Mich.,  relief  office  and  joined  in  by 
clients  and  other  neighbors  impartially.  Because  a  young 
couple,  tired  of  relief  and  of  staying  home  because  they  didn't 
have  proper  clothes,  expressed  to  their  "worker"  their  need 
for  some  place  to  go  where  clothes  did  not  matter,  the  idea 
was  set  rolling. 

Such  wrinkles  as  arranging  for  use  of  the  school  hall,  for 
clean-up   and   entertainment   committees,    and    a   volunteer   or- 


Various  Studies 


SHELTER  CARE  AND  THE  LOCAL  HOMELESS  MAN,  by 
Alvin  Roseman.  Distributed  by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  through  Public  Administration  Service,  850  East  iS 
St.,  Chicago.  Price  50  cents. 

An  intimate  study  of  life  in  shelters  for  the  homeless  non- 
family  man  in  Chicago  and  other  mid-western  cities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  MANUAL  FOR  THE  STUDENT  OF  CRIM- 
INOLOGY, by  Thorsten  Sellin  and  }.  P.  Shalloo.  Price  50  cents, 
from  the  authors,  3457  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A  mine  of  information  for  the  student  of  this  problem, 
concerning  sources  of  material  and  how  to  use  them. 

SAFEGUARDING  MARRIAGES.  A  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Marriage  and  the  Home  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  On  request  from  the  Council,  105  East  22 
St.,  New  York. 

Results  of  a  study  of  the  responsibility  and  functions  of 
clergymen  in  safeguarding  the  marriage  relationship 
against  careless,  ill-suited  marriages  and  hasty  divorces. 

POOR  RELIEF  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  Section  of  a  state-wide 
study  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Welfare,  F. 
Richard  Stilwell,  study  director.  From  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 

THE  MADISON  COMMUNITY,  by  Kimball  Young,  John  L.  Gillin 
and  Calvert  L.  Dedrick.  University  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  the 
Social  Sciences  and  History,  Number  21.  229  pp.  Price  fl.50. 

Study  of  a  medium-sized  town  and  special  areas  within 
it  through  statistical  analyses  of  certain  basic  data — 
population,  income,  occupation,  home  ownership  and  the 
like — with  conclusions  in  terms  of  their  social  "pathology" 
or  "normality." 
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chestra,  all  on  a  continuing  basis,  were  ironed  out  easily.  Talk- 
ing business  or  telling  troubles  was  strictly  barred  and  even 
supervisors  of  relief  were  revealed  as  humans  over  Mickey 
Mouse  films,  square  dances  and  refreshments. 

Learning  to  Do  Something 

TT71TH  the  pluses  among  social  services  for  the  unemployed, 
'  belongs  the  home  and  job-making  training  towards  which 
both  private  and  public  agencies  are  making  ever-enlarging 
efforts. 

In  Cincinnati,  as  a  joint  project  of  the  United  Jewish  Social 
Agencies  and  the  city  board  of  education,  sewing  classes  have 
been  opened  offering  training  for  employment  in  clothing  fac- 
tories. The  classes  drew  highschool  graduates  who  had  been 
unable  to  find  office  jobs  and  others  with  no  specialized  training. 
Not  only  did  they  reflect  surprising  interest  in  factory  employ- 
ment in  this  group,  but  they  have  already  resulted  in  a  number 
of  actual  job  placements. 

The  United  Jewish  Aid  Societies  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  state  education  department,  holds  classes 
in  client's  homes,  teaching  all  around  the  circle  of  practical 
phases  of  home  management. 

The  Junior  League  Takes  Stock 

HE  desirability  of  more  intensive  education  for  volunteers 
in  community  service  was  emphasized  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Added  care  in  suiting  placements  to  individuals  was  a 
practical  recommendation  towards  better  Junior  League  wel- 
fare service.  Projects  of  an  experimental  nature,  which  might 
or  might  not  be  adopted  by  the  community  when  tested,  were 
urged  as  valuable  contributions  unless  superseded  by  more 
pressing  needs. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  formulated  for  adding  to  the  usual 
provisional  course  for  new  members  certain  advanced  training 
to  develop  the  abilities  of  older  Leaguers.  New  organization 
to  put  welfare  projects  under  special  boards  or  committees 
rather  than,  as  previously,  under  the  general  board  of  the 
League,  was  favored  as  a  step  toward  efficiency. 

A  CHILDREN'S  Council,  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  activities 
for  children  in  a  community  which  lacks  community  chest,  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies,  and  private  family  agency,  has  been 
formed  under  the  aegis  of  the  Mercer  County  Social  Workers' 
Club  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

PAPERS  given,  at  the  recent  Conference  on  Family  Life  and 
National  Recovery  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  III,  Dorothy 
C.  Kahn,  Mary  L.  Gibbons,  Dr.  Julian  E.  Benjamin  and  the 
Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  are  available  in  pamphlet  form 
from  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  130  East 
22  Street,  New  York.  Sixty  cents  for  the  lot. 

A  FIELD  WORK  MANUAL  for  students  in  family  welfare  at  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of  Chicago  University 
has  been  published  to  assist  the  student  in  his  orientation  to  Chi- 
cago's vast  welfare  set-up,  as  of  1935.  While  the  factual  mate- 
rial in  the  manual  would  seem  to  call  for  frequent  revision,  the 
basic  plan  should  be  useful  wherever  field  study  of  social  work 
is  carried  forward.  Fifty  cents,  Chicago  University  Press. 

YOUNG  men  reach  their  peak  dangerous  age  at  nineteen,  four 
years  ahead  of  the  same  crisis  period  for  young  women,  ac- 
cording to  findings  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Crimes  committed  at  nineteen 
reach  a  larger  total  than  at  any  other  year  and  are  classified 
in  descending  order  of  frequency  as  follows:  larceny,  burglary, 
auto  theft,  robbery,  assault  and  law  violation  involving  weap- 
ons. While  55.7  percent  of  all  crimes  reported  in  1934  were 
credited  to  persons  under  thirty  years,  youths  under  twenty 
were  charged  with  15  percent. 


EDUCATION 


New  Deal  for  Libraries 

ECOVERY  FOR  the  public  libraries  of  two  states  was  as 
sured  by  legislative  action  during  the  past  summer,  afte: 
several  years  of  deepening  depression.  The  Illinois  legislatun 
appropriated  $600,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodical 
for  approximately  270  public  libraries  in  the  state.  A  fund  o 
$10,000  was  provided  to  administer  the  act.  The  bill  passe< 
with  only  seven  opposing  votes  in  the  House  and  one  in  thi 
Senate.  Book  funds  of  Illinois  libraries  have  been  reducei 
more  than  50  percent  during  the  last  four  years,  while  the  usi 
of  libraries  has  increased  20  percent.  Particularly  serious  wa 
the  situation  in  Chicago,  where  no  new  books  had  been  pur 
chased  for  four  years,  and  where  the  circulation  was  droppin) 
at  the  rate  of  two  million  volumes  a  year.  A  "pegged  levy' 
for  the  Chicago  library  also  passed  the  legislature,  increasin] 
the  tax  rate  from  six  tenths  of  a  mill  to  three  quarters  of  i 
mill  for  1935,  '36,  '37.  This,  with  the  new  book  fund,  will  pu 
the  Chicago  library  back  on  the  1931  basis  by  the  end  of  th< 
year.  In  1931  the  Chicago  library  lent  more  books  for  horn 
reading  than  any  single  public  library  in  the  United  States. 

In  Ohio  as  well  as  Illinois  public  libraries  will  receive  stat 
aid  during  the  coming  biennium.  The  Ohio  legislature  pro 
vided  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  public  library  services. 

The  NEA  and  Academic  Freedom 

A  LTHOUGH  the  1935  convention  of  the  National  Edu 
•**•  cation  Association  broke  new  ground  in  its  discussioi 
of  the  responsibilities  of  schools  and  teachers  in  a  changinj 
social  order,  the  resolutions  committee  blocked  efforts  to  secun 
a  strong  resolution  on  academic  freedom  and  proposals  to  givi 
more  power  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organization.  The  state 
ment  on  academic  freedom,  as  finally  adopted,  reads: 

The  National  Education  Association  believes  that  teachers  am 
schools  should  have  full  opportunity  to  present  differing  point 
of  view  in  order  to  aid  students  to  adjust  themselves  to  thei 
environment  and  to  changing  social  conditions. 

Provision  was  made  for  a  committee  on  academic  freedon 
of  five  members,  three  of  them  to  be  classroom  teachers.  Tin 
committee  is  not  authorized  to  carry  on  active  defense  of  aca 
demic  freedom  cases.  Its  prescribed  duties  are:  to  make  knowi 
to  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  any  proposed  legis 
lation  against  freedom  in  teaching;  to  investigate  and  repor 
on  cases  of  discharge  of  teachers  in  violation  of  the  principli 
of  academic  freedom;  to  seek  support  for  the  right  of  teacher 
to  academic  freedom. 

What  Rural  Youth  Wants 

NEEDS  of  rural  young  people  as  the  young  people  them 
selves  see  them  are  defined  in  the  report  of  the  third  col 
legiate  country  life  conference  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
now  available  (Rural  Life  for  Wisconsin  Young  People,  spe 
cial  circular  of  the  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture 
Madison,  Wis.)  The  conference  was  attended  by  460  delegate: 
and  was  organized  on  the  discussion-group  plan,  with  younj 
people  themselves  as  group  leaders.  The  need  most  emphasizec 
was  for  vocational  guidance.  It  was  suggested  that  in  ever] 
community,  perhaps  in  the  schools,  there  should  be: 
A  system  of  personal  records  of  every  boy  and  girl  through  for- 
mal school  age,  covering  school  progress,  health,  special  interests 
aptitudes  and  future  plans;  a  plan  of  helping  youth  secure  up- 
to-date  information  about  occupations,  additional  educational  fa- 
cilities, recreation,  social  and  economic  conditions;  adequati 
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ounseling  for  every  young  person  by  the  best  available  trained 
/orkers;  some  non-commercial  agency  to  give  assistance  in  secur- 
.ig  a  job  and  help  adjust  youth  to  the  job. 

With  this,  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  desire  for  infor- 
nal  adult  education,  under  good  leadership.  It  was  suggested 
bat  more  university  extension  workers  in  the  field  would  be 
elpful,  and  that  rural  communities  need  better  library,  radio 
nd  motion-picture  facilities. 

The  third  point  of  emphasis  was  the  need  for  leisure-time 
ctivities,  with  opportunities  appropriate  to  different  age  groups. 
The  conference  felt  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  leadership  in  rural 
ommunities  for  such  creative  interests  as  drama,  music,  paint- 
ng,  flower  gardening,  dancing,  and  also  for  sports.  It  was  sug- 
;ested  that  part  of  the  need  in  this  field  must  be  met  by  the 
:ountry  school  teacher,  and  for  this  reason  the  conference 
arged  that  the  teacher-training  program  make  a  place  for  such 
nterests. 

Jobs  After  Highschool 

THAT  unemployment  falls  more  heavily  on  girls  than  on 
boys  and  that,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  percentage 
:ontinuing  their  education  beyond  highschool  during  the  depres- 
sion has  not  markedly  increased,  are  the  findings  of  a  one-year 
:ollow-up  study  of  Boston  highschool  graduates.  The  study, 
financed  by  an  ERA  grant,  is  being  conducted  by  Robert  K. 
Vlerton,  tutor  in  sociology  at  Harvard,  under  the  supervision 
of  three  faculty  members.  It  covers  graduates  of  seven  high- 
schools  from  1917  to  1935.  Mr.  Merton  recently  summarized  a 
preliminary  analysis  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript.  In  the  good  years  of  this  period  there  was 
little  unemployment  (about  2  percent)  among  first-year  gradu- 
ates. During  the  past  four  years,  about  one  boy  in  five  has 
found  no  job  his  first  year  out  of  highschool.  For  the  girls, 
the  figures  have  been  21,  28,  31,  and  29  percent  jobless,  with  the 
slight  drop  in  the  past  year  almost  entirely  due  to  work  relief. 
The  tendency  for  young  highschool  graduates,  unable  to  find 
jobs,  to  continue  their  schooling  has  diminished  as  the  depres- 
sion continued.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  proportion  of  boys 
remaining  in  school  has  decreased  by  14  percent  from  the  1932 
"high."  The  decrease  for  girls  was  9  percent.  About  17  per- 
cent of  the  boys,  and  11  percent  of  the  girls  attend  public  eve- 
ning classes.  These  figures  are  fairly  constant  for  both  boom 
and  depression.  The  preliminary  findings  indicate  that  "voca- 
tional conditions  of  Boston's  youth  have  not  notably  improved 
during  the  past  two  years."  About  4  percent  obtained  tem- 
porary jobs  through  such  government  efforts  as  CCC  and 
ERA.  "Obviously  this  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  situation 
conspicuously." 

The  Moscow  Institute 

WITHOUT  previous  notice,  the  Anglo-American  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Moscow  was  dissolved  on  July 
19,  after  some  230  American  and  a  few  English  students  had 
enrolled  and  arrived  in  Moscow.  Intourist,  the  Soviet  travel 
agency  which  made  the  arrangements,  gave  as  the  reason  for 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  plans  that  the  distinguished  faculty 
members  had  all  been  commandeered  for  government  service, 
and  the  Institute  was  unwilling  to  accept  substitutes.  Intourist 
offered  to  refund  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  prospective  In- 
stitute members  except  their  actual  travel  costs  to  and  from 
Moscow.  A  majority  of  the  students  accepted  an  alternative 
plan  of  travel  and  sightseeing  in  Russia. 

The  Institute  held  its  first  session  in  the  summer  of  1934, 
with  an  attendance  of  more  than  200  English-speaking  students. 
For  this  year  the  plan  of  study  was  considerably  broadened 
and  500  students  were  expected.  It  was  claimed  that  the  much 
smaller  enrollment  was  due  to  anti-Soviet  propaganda  in  the 
US.  The  Institute  is  affiliated  with  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  of  New  York,  with  Professors  Heber  Harper 


and   George   S.   Counts   of  Teachers   College,   Columbia   Uni- 
versity, as  its  American  advisers. 

Better  Schools,  Less  Money 

PROGRESS  is  being  made  by  several  states  toward  cutting 
•J-  down  the  number  of  school  districts,  long  urged  as  a  con- 
structive educational  economy  [see  Survey  Graphic,  June 
1934,  page  266.]  In  Ohio  the  Traxler-Kiefer  Act  passed  by 
the  1935  legislature  provides  machinery  for  reconstructing  the 
rural  school  system  and  eliminating  inefficient  districts.  Almost 
half  of  Ohio's  2000  school  districts  are  held  too  small  to  op- 
erate a  satisfactory  elementary  school  and  more  than  three 
fourths  do  not  have  enough  residents  to  maintain  a  standard 
highschool.  Under  the  new  act  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion has  power  to  compel  county  boards  of  education  to  re- 
draw school  district  boundaries.  Eligibility  for  state  subsidy  is 
conditioned  on  executing  reorganization  plans  approved  by  the 
state  department.  Under  the  new  law  this  state  subsidy  will 
amount  to  about  half  the  cost  of  operating  the  schools,  since  the 
state  undertakes  to  guarantee  a  minimum  educational  program 
to  all  districts  levying  a  tax  of  thirty  cents  per  hundred  dollars 
of  assessed  valuation  for  operating  purposes. 

The  movement  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  school  districts 
in  Pennsylvania  has  the  backing  of  the  Citizens'  Conference 
called  by  the  Governor  last  fall.  It  is  estimated  that  consoli- 
dation of  Pennsylvania's  third  and  fourth  class  districts  would 
increase  their  educational  efficiency  while  cutting  more  than 
$3  million  from  the  annual  school  bill. 

Simeon  Leland,  state  tax  commissioner  in  Illinois,  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  a  school  equalization  or  development 
fund  from  which  aid  would  be  given  school  districts  in  a  way 
to  encourage  consolidation  and  reorganization  into  proper  mod- 
ern school  units.  Illinois  has  more  than  12,000  school  districts. 

AN  annotated  list  of  radio  programs  for  children,  compiled  by 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  is  offered  by  the  Radio 
Institute  of  the  Audible  Arts  (80  Broadway,  New  York)  as  a 
guide  to  programs  which  seem  "on  the  whole  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  emotional  emphasis,  good  taste,  truthfulness,  attitudes 
and  sentiment,  language  and  quality,  and  advertising"  set  up  by 
the  Child  Study  Association.  The  criteria  for  these  standards  are 
included  with  the  list.  The  Institute  also  offers  a  brochure  on 
Radio  and  the  Child,  by  Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg,  which 
discusses  the  problem  of  radio  programs  in  the  home. 


THE  ANNUAL  report  of  the  Adult  Education  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Cincinnati  (629  Vine  Street)  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
what  is  being  done  in  this  field  in  one  urban  community. 


THE  FINAL  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Emergency 
in  Education  was  presented  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the 
NEA  by  John  K.  Norton,  chairman.  A  committee  on  educa- 
tional policies  will  take  the  place  of  the  commission,  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  report. 

BILLS  to  amend  Section  40  of  the  National  Defense  Act  so  as 
to  abolish  compulsory  enrollment  in  ROTC  units  in  highschools 
and  colleges  were  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Nye  and 
Congressman  Kvale.  For  information  on  the  bills  and  the  edu- 
cational campaign  in  their  support  write  the  Committee  on 
Militarism  in  Education,  2929  Broadway,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER  11-17  have  been  chosen  as  the  dates  for  American 
Education  Week  for  1935,  with  the  School  and  Democracy  as 
the  theme.  Handbooks,  posters,  stickers  and  other  program 
material  suitable  for  school  and  community  use  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16  Street  N.  W-,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HEALTH 


Medical  Care  on  Relief 

HOW  medical  relief  programs  are  meeting  the  social  as- 
pects of  the  health  problems  of  clients  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers,  including  a  case-study  in  Philadelphia,  a  study  of 
the  program  in  Cook  County,  111.  (Chicago)  and  three  other 
differing  Illinois  counties,  and  briefer  surveys  in  Iowa,  St.  Louis 
and  Denver.  An  interim  report  of  the  Association's  Committee 
on  Medical  Care  in  Community  Health,  Medical  Care  for 
Relief  Clients,  shows  "a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  most  com- 
munities." (Queries  regarding  the  report  and  requests  for  copies 
should  be  addressed  to  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mary  Maxwell,  18  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago). 

Lack  of  funds  is  a  hydra-headed  problem  everywhere,  often 
setting  as  a  standard  the  care  that  can  be  paid  for,  not  what 
is  needed,  and,  aside  from  medical  care,  causing  lacks  in  hous- 
ing, food,  fuel  or  clothing  that  are  disastrous  to  health.  Meag- 
erness  of  some  health  department  budgets  has  thrown  on  the 
relief  organization  demands  for  care,  in  communicable  disease, 
for  example,  which  properly  should  be  part  of  an  established 
health  department  service.  Despite  the  devotion  of  physicians 
and  the  excellent  work  done  by  many  voluntary  medical  ad- 
visory committees,  notably  that  in  Cook  County,  relief  admin- 
istrations and  physicians  have  not  yet  fully  mastered  the  compli- 
cations of  working  with  each  other.  The  policy  of  limiting 
medical  relief  to  "urgent"  cases  has  not  been  fully  defined,  in 
many  cases  has  to  be  adjusted  to  the  budget,  and  often  ap- 
pears to  represent  a  false  economy.  Lack  of  provision  for  hos- 
pital care  is  an  outstanding  problem,  and  the  question  of  dental 
care  "utterly  unsolved." 

Responsibility  for  setting  medical  standards,  the  Committee 
believes,  should  rest  with  the  medical  profession  and  the  com- 
munity, not  with  social  workers.  The  report  mentions  with 
interest  the  experiment  of  an  Iowa  county  in  providing  med- 
ical care  for  relief  clients  on  an  insurance  basis,  in  which  the 
physicians  have  assumed  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  ser- 
vice and  are  trying  to  see  how  comprehensive  a  service  can  be 
provided  for  $1.15  a  month  per  family,  hoping  to  include  pre- 
ventive work  as  well  as  emergency  needs.  In  a  somewhat 
similar  experiment  in  Colorado  started  and  carried  on  by  the 
physicians,  ERA  funds  have  been  pooled  with  money  formerly 
paid  for  a  country  doctor  service,  to  pay  for  care  in  both  acute 
and  chronic  illness.  At  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  bills  of 
the  doctors  are  reviewed  by  a  board  of  phyicians  and  pro-rated 
in  accordance  with  the  funds  available. 

Radio  and  Health  Education 

\X7HILE  expressing  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  of 
broadcasting  companies,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  entered  a  protest  against  "certain  practices  and  situ- 
ations" which  hamper  use  of  radio  for  health  education.  First 
among  those  mentioned  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer,  director  of  the 
Association's  Bureau  of  Health  and  Public  Instruction,  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  is  the 
charge  that  "medical  speakers  on  health  topics  are  not  per- 
mitted to  make  general  statements  of  established  fact  which 
may  interfere  with  products  advertised  by  radio,  even  when 
no  specific  product  is  mentioned  and  when  the  truth  of  the 
proposed  statement  is  not  in  question." 

Dr.  Bauer  reported  also  that  speakers  were  limited  in  re- 
spect to  certain  subjects,  particularly  the  public  health  problem 
of  venereal  diseases,  by  reason  of  a  public  taboo  and  are  re- 
quired to  accept  censorship  from  the  owners  of  broadcasting 


facilities  or  incur  the  penalty  of  being  barred  from  the  air. 
The  Association  therefore  asks,  on  its  own  behalf,  that  author- 
ized representatives  of  organized  medicine,  when  speaking  foj 
a  medical  society,  have  complete  freedom  to  present  scientific 
facts,  even  when  these  contradict  the  claims  made  for  fads 
frauds,  patent  medicines  and  the  like,  and  submits  that  respon- 
sible organizations  having  divergent  views  should  have  similar 
privileges.  Hope  is  expressed  for  cooperation  of  the  medical 
profession,  public  health  organizations  and  the  radio  industry 
to  break  down  the  taboo  against  mention  of  venereal  diseases. 

A  protest  was  entered  against  a  last  winter's  program  in 
which  mention  was  made  of  prepayment  plans  for  medical 
service,  in  that  the  Association  did  not  consider  the  series  ol 
broadcasts  a  "forum."  The  Association  also  urges  that  copies 
of  radio  talks  be  filed  and  made  accessible  to  responsible  organi- 
zations or  individuals  who  wish  to  consult  them  for  verification 

Safe  and  Sane 

'  I  ''O  see  how  dangerous  fireworks  are,  which  kinds  are  in- 
•^  volved  in  most  accidents,  and  what  effect  prohibitory  law; 
have  had,  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  has  embarked  or 
an  extensive  study,  in  cooperation  with  a  group  of  public  healtl 
and  safety  organizations  and  with  the  manufacturers,  who  hav< 
promised  to  eliminate  the  chief  hazards  involved.  The  studj 
was  occasioned  by  a  preliminary  investigation  made  a  year  age 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  whicl 
found  that  twenty-nine  persons  had  died  and  3000  had  beer 
seriously  injured  in  July  Fourth  fireworks  accidents. 

This  year  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  trying  its  own  6* 
periment  in  accident  prevention  under  an  ordinance  prohibitinj 
the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks.  Legislation  had  followed  a  pub 
lie  campaign  of  education  started  by  the  city  health  officer  an< 


Pertinent  Publications 

NEW  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ABOUT 
TUBERCULOSIS,  by  Jessamine  Whitney.  46  pp.  Price  50  cents 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  50  W.  50  St.,  New  York. 

A  COMPANION  and  complementary  volume  to  the  Asso- 
ciation's publication  of  similar  name  issued  in  1931,  sum- 
marizing American  statistics. 

MAKING  THINGS  HAPPEN  IN  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEAL 
SALE.  A  publicity  manual  by  Dwight  Anderson.  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association.  Not  for  sale;  distributed  by  local  tubercu- 
losis  societies. 

WHILE  aimed  primarily  at  one  campaign,  this  manual  by 
an  ex-newspaper  man  holds  much  for  publicity  workers 
in  other  fields  if  they  can  lay  hands  on  a  copy. 

POLICIES  AND  PROCEEDS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  March  27-28,  1935.  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  50  'Wall  St.,  New  York.  A  limited  number  of  copies  on 
request. 

REPORTS  of  round-table  discussions  on  public  health  prob- 
lems, health  education,  tuberculosis,  population  and  vener- 
eal diseases,  and  of  addresses  from  a  program  that 
brought  together  many  national  leaders  in  the  field  of 
public  health. 

KEEPING  FIT  THROUGH  EXERCISE.  OVERWEIGHT  AND 
UNDERWEIGHT.  HOME  ACCIDENTS.  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  New  York.  A  limited  number  of  copies  avail- 
able to  health  and  social  agencies  on  request  of  the  Company's 
Welfare  Division. 

ONE  new  and  two  extensively  revised  pamphlets.  The 
first  carries  with  it  a  chart  illustrating  exercises. 

EVERYDAY  BEHAVIOR  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN. By  Florence  C.  O'ffeil  and  Mary  C.  McCormick,  Super- 
visors of  Health  Training,  New  York  State  Education  Department. 
Bulletin  No.  1057,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  Press, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  STUDY  of  the  twenty-four  hour  a  day  health  behavior 
of  3512  individual  children. 
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ponsored  by  the  Department  of  Health.  The  campaign  proved 
D  successful  that  it  spread  beyond  the  city  limits  and  three 
earby  towns  followed  suit.  This  year  New  Haven  recorded 
nly  one  injury  from  fireworks  in  contrast  to  last  year's  show- 
ig  of  103  injuries  and  one  death.  Four  children  from  outlying 
awns  were  treated  for  serious  injury  in  the  New  Haven 
lospital,  but  not  one  of  these  came  from  a  community  which 
ad  forbidden  the  use  and  sale  of  fireworks. 


Add  Appendicitis 


A  GREEING  with  a  view  that  has  been  expressed  by  other 
•"*•  official  health  agencies,  the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.) 
lealth  Department  declares  that  "the  problem  of  lessening  the 
lortality  from  appendicitis  ...  is  one  which  the  health  author- 
ties  must  face."  An  analysis  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
nce  Company  indicates  that  the  death  rate  from  appendicitis 
lot  only  is  higher  in  this  country  than  in  European  countries 

ith  more  accurate  reporting,  but  apparently  exceeds  our  own 
ate  of  a  quarter-century  ago. 

The  Journal  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Association,  com- 

enting  on  an  Indianapolis  survey  which  showed  no  decline 
that  city's  rate  during  the  past  ten  years,  lays  the  blame 
or  unnecessary  deaths  from  appendicitis  chiefly  to  delay  on 
le  part  of  patient  or  physician  and  the  habit  of  trying  self-medi- 
ation or  treatment  for  abdominal  pain  instead  of  calling  a 

lysician. 

A  geographic  study   by   the   Metropolitan  calls   attention   to 

further  factor.  The  highest  deathrates  are  found  here,  as 
Canada,  in  the  states  where  population  is  sparse  and  hos- 

tals  few  and  far  between.     Moderately  high  rates  are  found 

so  in  some  states  where  hospital  facilities  are  exceptionally 
ood,  probably  influenced  by  the  fact  that  many  patients  come 
lere  for  care  from  less  favored  regions  and  get  care  too  late. 

n   large   areas   of  America   operation   facilities   are   available, 

at   all,   only  after  considerable   difficulty   and  even   hardship 

n   the  part  of  the  afflicted   person,"   and   for   this   reason,   the 

udy  finds,  it  is  not  likely  "that  any  great  reduction  in  ap- 
endicitis  mortality  can  be  effected  in  certain  areas  of  the 

nited  States  until  either  hospital  or  transportation  facilities 
ave  been  improved."  In  common  with  the  medical  profes- 
on  and  health  agencies  the  Metropolitan  has  sponsored  educa- 
on  to  warn  the  laity  of  the  dangers  of  home  treatment  and 
delay  in  calling  a  doctor  for  abdominal  pain. 

A  New  Week   to  Listen 

rHE  American   Federation  of  Organizations  for  the   Hard 
of  Hearing,  Inc.,  has  helped  the  listener  by  changing  its 
ame  to  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.    Under  its 
ew  name  and  new  president,  Dr.  Frederick  N.  Sperry  of  the 
Yale   Medical   School,   the  Society  and  its   150  local   organiza- 
tions for  the   hard   of  hearing  will  observe   National   Hearing 
Week  October  20-26.     Until  further  notice,  the  last  full  week 
in   October   will   be   set   aside   for   future    annual   observances. 
Resolutions  passed   at  the  Society's   recent  conference   included 
a   recomendation   that  hard-of-hearing   and   deaf  young  people 
should   receive  wise  counseling  before  marriage  on   the  inher- 
itance   of   deafness,    and    a    request    that   placement   officers   in 
the  state  public  employment  bureaus  be  chosen  for  or  trained 
in  specific  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing 
as  distinguished  from  the  deaf. 

COMPLETE  control  of  tuberculosis  by  1985  was  predicted  by 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin  at  the -recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association.  When  a  statistician  predicts, 
it's  well  to  heed.  As  salient  points  for  present  action  Dr.  Dublin 
mentioned  care  of  tuberculous  Negroes,  increased  attention  to 
women  between  16  and  25  and  to  tuberculosis  in  industry. 


THIS   year's    continuation    study   program    of    the    New   York 
State  Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing  carries  the  title,  The 


YOU    CAN    BE    SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 

MERCUROCHROME 


H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Seal  dinotti  acceptance  of  Mcrcurochroma  lot 

New  and  Non-official  Remediei  by  Iht  Council  on 
Phwmacy  *  Chemistry  of  (hi  American  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


IF  YOU  EAT  STARCHES, 
MEATS,  SWEETS-/?ea<y  This: 

Much  of  the  so-called  "indigestion"  from 
which  10  many  people  suffer,  is  often  merely 
"acid  stomach."  A  condition  said  to  he  brought 
on  by  the  many  acid-forming  foods  which  make 
up  our  modern  diets,  such  as  starches,  meats, 
sweets. 

A  simple  way  to  relieve  "acid  stomach," 
is  to  take  a  little  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia after  meals.  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia quickly  and  safely  neutralizes  the 
excess  acids  in  the  stomach  and  relieves 
the  distress. 

PHILLIPS'  Milk  of  Masnesia 


Sociological  Approach  to  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  will  con- 
sider racial  and  industrial  background,  family  changes  and 
budgets,  and  community  resources.  About  forty-three  groups 
will  meet  monthly  from  October  to  May  at  various  points 
throughout  the  state.  For  a  schedule  of  places  and  dates,  con- 
sult the  Division,  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany. 


REPORT  from  a  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation shows  that  public  health  expenditures  for  a  group  of 
official  health  departments  moved  up  slightly  in  1934  to  77.5 
cents  per  capita  in  contrast  to  74.3  cents  the  preceding  year. 
That  still  low  average,  however,  conceals  the  poverty  of  some 
health  departments,  especially  in  the  smaller  cities,  which  strug- 
gled in  1934  with  budgets  of  less  than  30  cents  per  capita. 

THAT  scurvy,  that  supposedly  extinct  disease  of  malnutrition, 
is  again  raising  its  head  is  the  substance  of  a  warning  by  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Cooley,  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  who  believes  its  increase  a  by-product  of  hard  times. 
When  families  cannot  afford  even  the  small  amounts  of  orange 
or  tomato  juice  needed  to  protect  children  against  this  defici- 
ency disease,  the  juice  of  freshly  ground  cabbage  will  serve. 


RADIO  came  to  the  rescue  a  few  weeks  ago  when  two  men  dis- 
appeared after  leaving  at  a  New  York  City  animal  hospital  a 
sick  poodle  which  had  bitten  them.  The  dog  died  the  next  day 
of  rabies,  and  the  Health  Department  appealed  to  the  broad- 
casting companies  to  send  out  a  warning  that  treatment  was 
necessary  to  save  its  victims'  lives.  The  warning  reached  one 
of  them  in  New  Jersey  and  brought  both  quickly  and  grate- 
fully to  the  health  department  for  care. 
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BOOKS 


Book  of  Challenging  Contrasts 

GOD'S  SOLDIER— GENERAL  WILLIAM   BOOTH,   by  St.  John  Ervine. 
Macmillan.     2   vols.     1165   pp.     Price  $7.50   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

ST.  JOHN  ERVINE,  playwright,  novelist,  biographer  of 
Parnell  and  author  of  political  studies,  has  given  six  years 
to  a  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army.  To  ex- 
plain so  abrupt  and  prolonged  a  diversion  from  his  other 
writings,  Mr.  Ervine  states  that  those  who  "having  no  social 
influence,  rebel  against  authority,  defeat  authority,  and  create 
authority,"  always  make  an  appeal  to  him.  In  his  rise  from  an 
impoverished  youth  and  an  ostracized  career  to  a  national  figure 
of  world  renown,  Booth  appealed  to  him  as  a  worthy  hero,  as 
do  Martin  Luther  and  Napoleon  who  have  always  "entranced" 
him  in  creating  an  authority  of  their  own.  And  yet  the  author 
did  not  attempt  to  dramatize  this  story,  nor  even  to  play  up 
its  social  significance.  Instead,  his  biography  of  the  Booths  be- 
came as  personal  as  any  one  of  them  could  have  made  it,  and 
perhaps  more  considerate  in  criticism.  Although  his  interest 
centered  in  William  Booth  and  his  wife,  Catherine  Mumford 
Booth,  the  biographer  became  the  historian  as  this  book  grew 
to  be  a  chronicle  of  the  incidents  and  individualities  which  make 
the  Salvation  Army  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the  political- 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  transitions  of  the  times. 

So  incongruous  are  these  facts  and  forces  that  they  seem 
to  belong  to  different  times  and  worlds,  yet  they  bear  upon 
factors  complicating  the  present  transition  in  the  social  order. 
Although  Booth  was  as  individualistic  a  personality  as  ever  at- 
tained social  significance,  yet  the  extremes  which  met  in  him, 
and  which  characterized  the  history  of  the  Salvation  Army,  may 
be  found  acting  and  reacting  in  widespread  contemporary 
changes.  Perhaps  these  forces  are  the  more  real  and  potent  as 
they  are  seen  within  the  conservative  spheres  of  personal  re- 
ligious experience  and  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

They  are  vividly  portrayed  as  shaping  the  career  of  William 
Booth,  while  a  lone  youth  earning  a  scant  living  in  a  London 
pawnshop;  a  volunteer  evangelist  almost  fanatically  striving 
to  save  individual  souls;  a  discredited  leader  of  an  ostracized 
organization,  until  he  and  it  rose  to  world-wide  renown. 

Born  and  bred  in  Wesley's  faith  in  a  fatherly  God,  Booth 
was  so  sure  of  personal  access  to  Him  and  of  His  guidance 
that  he  felt  an  infallibility  which,  however,  he  did  not  proclaim. 
This  led  him  to  renounce  the  claims  of  all  churches.  Outward 
bound,  he  left  the  chapel  for  the  street  corner,  to  call  the 
neediest  to  hear  the  Gospel  with  bass  drum  and  tambourine 
when  they  would  no  longer  respond  to  church  bell,  pulpit  or 
choir.  He  wielded  an  autocratic  authority  over  his  Army. 
Obedience  was  yielded  the  more  readily  under  the  glamor  of 
military  loyalty  and  discipline.  Restriction  of  liberty  was  ac- 
cepted in  the  glow  of  freeing  others  from  servitude  to  sin. 
These  inconsistencies  were  held  justifiable  means  to  a  pre- 
eminent end. 

Even  more  striking  were  the  anachronisms  contrasting  with 
the  setting  of  the  times.  Young  Booth  "turned  his  back  upon 
science,"  as  superfluous  since  the  Gospel  not  only  has  power 
to  save  the  soul,  but  to  enable  the  free  will  of  man  happily 
to  endure  the  most  adverse  conditions.  In  rejecting  ,the  pre-' 
destinating  decrees  of  an  arbitrary  God,  he  also  rejected  eco- 
nomic determinism  in  human  destiny.  This  partly  accounts  for 
the  lack  of  any  reference  in  the  index  to  economics,  politics, 
labor  laws,  trade  unions,  housing,  slum  clearance,  the  Christian 
social  movement,  the  social  settlements.  Repeated  references 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  chiefly  take  exception  to 
organized  methods  of  charity.  Restriction  of  relief  to  "worthy 
cases"  was  scorned. 

In    the    chapter   on    His    Social   Work,    the    author    confines 


his  comment  upon  this  aloofness  from  social  and  civic  mov 
ments  to  reiterating  Booth's  almost  fanatical  reliance  up< 
the  direct  application  of  spiritual  power.  St.  John  Ervii 
might  have  been  expected  to  appraise  the  preventive  and  r 
demptive  value  of  the  social  sciences,  and  their  influences 
improving  the  quality  of  the  Salvation  Army's  philanthropies. 

The  Army's  resort  to  social  service  as  tributary  to  i 
evangelistic  purpose  was  long  and  vigorously  opposed  by  mai 
of  its  leaders.  Although  these  Army  philanthropies  were  mo: 
palliative  than  preventive  and  were  below  accepted  standan 
of  relief  for  family  rehabilitation,  they  proved  very  helpful 
destitute  localities.  The  Army's  institutional  administrate 
improved  as  the  responsibility  it  assumed  became  more  exactin 
General  Booth  himself,  however,  and  his  family  successors  all 
grew  increasingly  insistent  upon  these  services  as  essential  i 
the  Army's  spiritual  work.  This  goes  back  to  the  founder's  con 
mand  "to  do  something"  to  counteract  conditions  subversh 
to  Christian  life.  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  latest  successo 
his  daughter  Evangeline,  had  most  successfully  developed  tl 
organization's  social  work  in  America  when  she  was  recalle 
to  England  to  command  the  whole  Army. 

In  working  where  bad  conditions  prevail,  the  Salvation  Arn 
is  to  be  credited  with  calling  wider  public  attention  to  rf 
need  for  the  work  of  economic,  civic  and  social  agencie 
anticipating  and  prompting  somewhat  the  movements  to  erad 
cate  the  slums.  Credit  is  also  due  the  soldiers  of  this  peacefi 
army  who,  praying  for  their  persecutors  and  blessing  tha 
who  cursed  them,  demonstrated  the  religious  ethic  of  ova 
coming  evil  with  good.  What  has  come  to  be  known  as  "tf 
power  of  non-violence"  they  also  demonstrated  by  triumphir 
over  persecutions  from  which  they  suffered  keenly  in  almoi 
all  the  fifty-eight  countries  of  their  "world  parish." 

Such  contrasts  have  social  significance  as  they  show  how  coi 
flicting  forces  may  play  a  part  in  a  unified  reconstruction  < 
social  democracy.  GRAHAM  TAYLO 

Chicago    Commons 

A  Man  and  His  Thought 

MIND.    SELF    AND    SOCIETY    FROM    THE    STANDPOINT    OF 
SOCIAL    BEHAVIORIST,    by    the    late    George    H.    Mead;    edited    I 
Charles    W.    Morris.     University    of    Chicago    Press.     401    pp.     Price   I 
postpaid  of   The   Survey. 

PROFESSOR  MEAD  was  a  truly  great  teacher,  but  Ii 
-*•  was  also  an  original  thinker.  As  a  social  theorist  h 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  Darwinian  evolutionists  and  th 
pragmatic  instrumentalists.  He  liked  to  think  of  himself  as 
behaviorist  applying  the  more  rigorous  conceptions  of  obje( 
tivity  to  the  social  process  but  he  was  a  behaviorist  in  onl 
an  elementary  sense.  Insofar  as  behaviorism  essayed  to  becom 
a  philosophy,  it  received  no  allegiance  from  him.  Academicall 
speaking,  he  was  a  social  psychologist,  perhaps  the  first  an 
best  representative  of  this  newer  branch  of  learning.  As 
thinker  in  philosophic  realms  he  sought  resolution  for  the  mora 
problems  in  associating  ends  with  means  as  an  integral  whol< 
His  mind  was  quick  to  discover  fine  distinctions  but  he  als< 
possessed  the  capacity  for  illuminating  contextual  generaliza 
tions. 

Dr.  Morris'  introduction  constitutes  an  admirable  interpreta 
tion  of  Professor  Mead's  place  in  American  social  science.  Th 
remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  selections  from  the  notes  o 
his  famous  course  in  Social  Psychology  given  at  the  Universit; 
of  Chicago  between  the  years  1900  and  1930.  Although  Meat 
himself  did  considerable  writing  for  periodicals  he  did  not,  un 
happily,  formulate  or  systematize  his  thought.  His  editor  ha 
made  a  valiant  attempt  to  perform  this  service  in  the  present 
volume  through  the  use  of  lecture  notes.  I  regret  deeply  th< 
obligation  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effort  has  noi 
been  successful.  Dr.  Morris  has  performed  an  excellent  logica: 
feat  in  arranging  Mead's  material  under  meaningful  categories 
but  the  material  itself  lacks  flow  and  form.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  student  who  wishes  to  know  and  understand  Professoi 
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lead  will  profit  most  if  he  confines  himself  to  Dr.  Morris' 
itroduction  and  to  Mead's  own  miscellaneous  writings.  A 
ironological  bibliography  is,  by  the  way,  included  in  this  vol- 
me.  Two  other  volumes  of  Mead's  works  are  in  preparation; 
tie,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Act,  and  the  other,  Movements  of 
'hought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  I  could  wish  that  former 
jlleagues  and  students  of  Professor  Mead  might  try  a  differ- 
approach,  a  more  biographical,  perspective,  and  interpreta- 
ve  method,  but  it  may  be  that  the  remaining  material  may  lend 
self  more  readily  to  literary  treatment. 
Jew  York  School  of  Social  Work  EDUARD  C.  LlNDEMAN 

Cities  Over  10,000 

HE   MUNICIPAL   YEAR    BOOK,    1935,    published  by   The   International 
City   Managers   Association.     400   pp.     Price   $4    postpaid    of   The   Survey. 

\  WIDENED  scope  and  much  new  information  characterize 
*•  the  second  issue  of  this  authoritative,  well-organized  re- 
iew  of  governmental  and  administrative  activities  in  the  mu- 
icipalities  of  the  United  States.  All  cities  of  over  10,000  are 
ou  included  in  the  directories  of  city  officials  and  in  govern- 
icntal  data.  Other  new  features  present  metropolitan  districts; 
•gal  classification  of  cities  by  states;  municipal  personnel;  re- 
frement  systems;  state  leagues  of  municipalities;  services  of 
ational  organizations  and  federal  agencies.  Sections  of  the  1934 
'ear  Book  continued  in  this  volume  include  summaries  of  sig- 
ificant  developments  in  the  preceding  year;  the  City  Manager 
rofession  and  Directory;  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Over 
0,000;  and  a  selected  bibliography  of  books,  pamphlets,  reports 
nd  periodicals.  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 

'few  York  City 

Cal  Coolidge's  Country 


Hero  of  Ti;  Uncle   'Lisha's  Outing,  with  Along  Three  Rivers.   The  Tttttle 
Company,  Rutland,   Vermont.  $2.50  a  volume,  from  the  publisher. 

if  7"ERMONTERS  more  than  most  Americans  remember  the 
V  rock  whence  they  were  hewn.  They  still  cherish  the  homely 
[irtues  of  thrift  and  independence;  they  do  not  reverence  the 
avish  spender  and  the  prosperous  yes-man.  Fortunately  for  them 
[nd  for  all  of  us,  they  produced,  one  hundred  years  ago,  Row- 
and  Robinson  who  in  delightful  stories  recorded  for  all  time 
he  manners,  customs,  and  speech  of  their  progenitors,  the  Ver- 
honters  of  1835.  Fortunately,  too,  the  Vermonters  of  today  ap- 
ircciate  the  legacy  which  Robinson  left  them  and  are  making 
k  accessible  through  an  adequate  edition  of  his  works. 

Few  periods  and  few  places  have  been  recorded  as  faithfully 
ind  interestingly  as  is  the  New  England  of  one  hundred  years 
igo  in  these  pages.  Here  are  set  down  the  customs  of  a  com- 
Inunity  isolated  from  the  main  current  of  national  life,  where 
lei^hborly  help  such  as  "paring,"  "raising,"  and  "drawing  bees" 
krere  obligations  accepted  not  only  as  necessary  but  as  pleasant. 
IVhen  the  characteristics  of  the  pioneer  Vermonters  have  been 
tliminated  from  our  national  life  we  shall  be  the  poorer.  Those 
who  would  understand  these  characteristics  should  make  the 
Icquaintance  of  Uncle  'Lisha,  Sam  Lovell,  and  the  other  Danvis 
[oik  in  these  stories.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  near  akin  to  them. 


3ethel,  Conn. 


I.  M.  BEARD 


The  Woman  Past  Forty 

WOMAN'S   CHANGE  OF  LIFE,  by  Dr.  G.  Courtnay  Beale.    Self-Science 
Institute.     164   pp.     Price  $1.85   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

'\TC7OMAN'S  Change  of  Life  which  purports  to  be,  accord- 
^*  ing  to  its  subtitle,  "A  Book  of  Counsel  and  Guidance 
Ivith  an  Additional  Chapter  on  Man's  Change  of  Life,"  is 
Evidence  of  the  growing  concern  evinced  both  by  authors  and 
leaders  in  the  healthy  conduct  of  the  decades  of  maturity, 
[rhe  author,  an  English  physician,  has  written  with  sympathy 
[md  an  excellent  understanding  of  the  physiological  problems 
that  beset  a  woman  as  she  approaches  the  period  of  the  meno- 
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Birth  Control  Without  Contraceptives 

THE  RHYTHM 
OF  STERILITY  AND   FERTILITY   IN  WOMEN 

Discussion  of  the  Physiological,  Practical  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
the  Discoveries  of  Drs.  K.  Ogino  (Japan)  and  H.  Knaus  (Austria) 
Regarding  the  Periods  When  Conception  is  Impossible  and 
When  Possible. 

By  LEO  J.  LATZ,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
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By  KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ 

The  story  of  reproduction  and  birth  for  boys  and  girls  between  the 
years  of  six  and  twelve. 
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pause.  In  his  preface  he  points  out  the  importance  of  intelligent 
guidance  during  this  second  great  crisis  in  every  woman's  life, 
and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  men  also  experience  a 
climacterium,  even  though  the  symptoms  are  not  so  marked  as 
in  the  case  of  women. 

Dr.  Beale's  discussion  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  meno- 
pause, his  explanation  of  the  physiological  and  endocrinological 
changes  which  are  at  the  basis  of  this  transitional  period  and 
his  suggestions  for  the  common  sense  management  of  a  woman's 
physical  health  before  and  during  it,  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
The  medical  facts  are  sound  and  the  suggestions  reasonable 
and  valid.  The  chief  defect  lies  in  the  absence  of  concrete 
psychological  advice.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  menopause  are 
products  of  the  psychological  attitudes  of  the  woman  who  is 
experiencing  it.  Dr.  Beale  admits  this  but  counsels  his  readers 
to  solve  their  mental  conflicts  by  auto-suggestion.  Coueism 
undoubtedly  has  a  place  in  the  mental  economy  of  the  woman 
past  forty,  but  in  this  day  and  age  of  dynamic  psychotherapy 
she  is  entitled  to  better  suggestions  than  Dr.  Beale  gives  her. 
This  criticism  aside,  Woman's  Change  of  Life  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  textbook,  and  a  very  sympathetic  one,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  menopause  period.  W.  BERAN  WOLFE,  M.D. 

[Shortly  after  this  review  was  received  Dr.  Wolfe  was  killed  in  an  accident 
in  Switzerland. — The  Editors] 

How  Children  Grow 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD,  by  Wini- 
fred Rand,  R.N.,  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  M.S.,  and  E.  Lee  Vincent,  Ph.D.  W.  B. 
Sounders,  429  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  unusual  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  child  development.  In  former  days 
primary  attention  was  paid  to  physical  growth,  and  in  some 
degree  to  mental  growth.  Today  these  two  factors  are  looked 
upon  as  interdependent,  and  a  further  vital  aspect  has  been 
added — home  environment. 

The  new  edition  of  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Young 
Child  is,  therefore,  of  unusual  value,  for  it  presents  in  a  clear 
and  interesting  manner  a  unified  discussion  of  all  these  factors 
by  three  specialists  in  these  various  fields,  a  nutritionist,  a  psy- 
chologist, and  a  specialist  in  parental  education.  The  sections 
devoted  to  the  physical  care  and  mental  development  of  the 
child,  and  the  prenatal  care  of  the  mother  are  up  to  date  in 
their  viewpoint  and  well  illustrated.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  last  chapter  with  its  excellent  discussion  of  family 
relationships.  MILTON  I.  LEVINE,  M.  D. 

New   York   City 


Taxpayers'  Money 


SPENDERS     ALL.     by     Ernest     Greenwood.     Applcton-Century.     234     pp. 
Price   $2    postpaid   of    The   Survey. 

MR.  GREENWOOD  appears  to  accept  the  following  dis- 
credited theories  as  established  facts.  Money  paid  to 
the  government  as  taxes  represents  a  deduction  from  the  na- 
tional income.  All  taxes  are  shifted  fully  to  consumers.  De- 
spite complete  shifting,  the  utility,  motor,  insurance,  and  petro- 
leum industries  (e.g.)  are  subject  to  heavy,  discriminatory 
levies.  Taxes  total  40  percent  of  the  national  income.  Use  of 
motor  vehicle  taxes  for  non-highway  purposes,  even  though 
the  revenues  are  more  than  replaced  by  property  or  other 
general  taxes,  is  essentially  embezzlement  of  the  motorists' 
money. 

The  entire  book  is  farcical  in  its  presentation  of  alleged 
facts.  It  is  equally  ridiculous,  with  an  exception  hereafter  men- 
tioned, in  its  explanation  of  underlying  economic  and  adminis- 
trative factors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  altruistic  stated  purpose,  namely,  to  arouse  public  interest 
in  governmental  expenditures;  for  the  effectiveness  of  its  style; 
and  for  its  sound  interpretation  of  the  reason  for  governmental 
wastes  of  taxpayers'  money.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
pay  too  much  for  government,  the  author  insists,  because  the 


average  citizen  does  not  make  government  his  affair.  The  au 
thor  correctly  points  out  that  there  is  unnecessary  governmenta 
expenditure,  some  of  which,  though  possibly  legal,  is  morall; 
dishonest. 

After  two  hundred  pages  seemingly  to  the  contrary,  one  i 
surprised  to  learn  that:  "Tax  rebellions  consisting  of  a  gi-nera 
refusal  to  pay  taxes  accomplish  nothing  except  to  bring  com 
munities,  states,  and  even  the  national  government  itself  a  littli 
closer  to  bankruptcy.  Police  and  fire  departments,  free  ho* 
pitals,  public  schools,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  all  the  judicial 
executive,  and  legislative  branches  of  government  must  be  main 
tained.  .  .  ."  JAMES  W.  MARTI; 

American  Legislators'  Association,  Chicago 

For  Students  of  Human  Behavior 

OUTLINES    OF    GENERAL    PSYCHOPATHOLOGY,    by    Dr.     ll'illiai 
Malamud.   W.  W .  Norton.  462  pp.  Price  f5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

O  serious  student  of  abnormal  behavior  can  afford  to  d< 
without  this  volume  which  offers,  in  outline  form,  a  systl 
matic  presentation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  abnormal  mcnts 
activity.  The  author's  approach  is  primarily  objective,  witl 
actual  observations  and  analyses  of  clinical  material  serving  a 
the  basis  for  subsequent  discussions  of  causes,  relationships  ani 
an  understanding  of  psychopathological  reactions.  The  intricat 
maze  of  present-day  theories  in  psychiatry  and  psychology  i 
treated  in  an  unprejudiced  manner,  stressing  mainly  those  fea 
tures  which  are  now  experimentally  established  and  hence,  prac 
tically  applicable. 

Dr.  Malamud's  broad  training  and  his  extensive  clinical  ex 
perience  lends  especial  validity  to  this  attempt  to  make  cleare 
the  hidden,  underlying  meaning  of  symptoms  in  mental  disorders 
which  attempt  is,  in  a  sense,  the  purpose  of  the  book.  He  says 

To  the  average  person  not  acquainted  with  the  present-day  con 
cepts  of  psvchopathology,  mental  disease  usually  implies  a  form  o 
behaviour  which  is  primarily  characterized  by  its  bizarreness  am 
unintelligibility.  .  .  .  Such  behaviour  is  considered  not  only  as  quee 
and  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  as  incomprehensible  in  terms  of  law 
of  causality  and  devoid  of  meaning  and  relationship  to  the  person 
ality  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  practica 
work  with  mentally  diseased  persons  we  find  numerous  instance 
where  psychopathological  phenomena,  meaningless  and  irrelevan 
in  themselves,  can  be  shown  to  be  definitely  related  to  some  expe 
rience  in  the  patient's  previous  life  and  of  a  distinct  meaning  to  birr 
provided  we  care  to  undertake  a  detailed  study  of  the  personalitj 
involved.  ...  At  the  present  time  there  are  so  few  symptoms  o 
abnormal  behaviour  which  remain  altogether  unintelligible  to  us 
that  even  now  we  can  outline  in  broad  terms  certain  general  prin 
ciples  applicable  to  most  of  such  phenomena. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  constitutes  the  author's  attemp 
to  "outline  in  broad  terms"  these  principles.  And  a  successfu 
attempt  it  is.  Frankly  laying  no  claim  to  an  exhaustive  discus 
sion  of  the  various  ramifications  and  specialized  investigation 
in  the  field  of  psychopathology,  he  nevertheless  has  done  hand 
somely  by  the  general  features  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  impor 
tant  aspects  untouched.  Although  distinctly  not  a  volume  fo 
the  casual  layman  or  the  professional  dilettante,  every  real  stu 
dent  of  human  behaviour  will  find  it  of  substantial  help.  I 
glossary  as  well  as  a  generous  six-page  bibliography  add  to  it 
value.  GEORGE  K.  PRATT,  M.D 

New  York  City 

More  Cases  Than  Types 

I  KNEW  3000  LUNATICS,  by  Victor  R.  Small,  M.D.  Farrar  and  Rineharl 
273  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  title  of  this  book  may  serve  to  place  it  in  the  hands  ot 
a  large  number  of  morbidly  curious  people  but  should  kee] 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  many  of  those  who  are  giving  thoughtfu 
consideration  to  the  progress  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen 
tury  in  the  true  understanding  and  modern  treatment  of  menta 
illness. 

Nowhere  in  the  book  can  the  reviewer  discover  when  th< 
author  gained  his  experience.  If  it  was  gained  in  a  mental  hoS' 
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ital  previous  to  the  Great  War,  we  can  forgive  some  of  the 
ather  antiquated  case  illustrations;  if  it  was  acquired  in  the 
ast  five  years,  we  can  only  say  that  the  book  must  have  been 

ritten  not  on  the  average  of  case  material  these  days  but  rather 
n  the  unusual  ones  touched  up  a  bit  for  dramatic  purposes. 

If  only  condemnation  of  this  book  were  possible,  the  task  of 
he  reviewer  would  be  simple.  Unfortunately,  lurid  and  unusual 
ase  material  is  incorporated  in  the  midst  of  chapters  which  in 
heir  simple  elucidation  of  types  of  mental  disease  are  well  done 
nd  easily  understood  by  the  lay  reader. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  case  material  and  the  modern  con- 
eption  of  cause  and  treatment  could  not  be  as  clearly  and 
onstructively  portrayed  as  are  those  portions  of  the  book  por- 
raying  the  symptomatology  of  the  various  mental  diseases. 

ARTHUR  H.  RUGGLES,  M.D. 
fuller  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Child  When  Young 

iUIDING  YOUR  CHILD  THROUGH  THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS, 
y  Winifred  De  Kok.  Emerson  Books.  191  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
*he  Survey. 

HERE  in  brief,  sensible,  non-technical  fashion  is  presented 
the  psychoanalytic  point  of  view  applied  to  the  ordinary 
uestions  of  development  with  which  every  parent  must  cope. 
)r.  De  Kok  draws  largely  upon  the  day  to  day  experience 
nd  observation  of  her  own  children,  which  makes  the  book 
eadable  and  practical.  She  emphasizes  particularly  the  im- 
ortance  of  taking  time  and  thought  to  understand  the  child 
rom  his  own  point  of  view  and  experience  in  each  particular 
ircumstance,  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  adult  men- 
ality  and  experience,  or  according  to  rule.  The  need  for  lov- 
ig  the  child  and  making  it  secure  is  emphasized,  in  contradis- 
inction  to  most  guides  which  stress  methods  of  physical  care, 
nd  to  which  this  book  would  serve  as  a  supplement.  It  is  made 
lear  that  training  is  an  educational  matter,  involving  under- 
tanding  of  the  original  nature  of  the  child. 

The  birth  process  and  early  feeding  are  discussed  so  as  to 
ive  an  impression  of  more  emphasis  on  the  traumatic  nature 
f  the  former,  and  of  weaning,  than  can  be  definitely  asserted, 
t  is  also  not  quite  clear,  although  it  can  be  inferred,  that  the 
roblem  is  not  one  of  artificial  versus  breast  feeding,  however 
esirable  the  latter  may  be,  but  of  making  the  child  feel  loved 
nd  secure  under  all  circumstances. 

The  question  of  freedom  is  discussed  in  rational  fashion,  with 
ue  regard  to  the  need  for  social  training,  spontaneity,  and 
ndependence.  The  problem  of  the  adult's  emotional  reaction  in 
ontrast  to  his  intellectual  convictions  in  regard  to  sex  educa- 
ion  and  excretion  is  well  illustrated.  Tantrums  are  recognized 
is  being  at  times  a  normal  reaction  to  frustration  by  a  situa- 
ion,  but  are  not  dwelt  upon  as  a  reaction  to  unnecessary 
rustration.  FLORENCE  POWDERMAKER,  M.D. 

Vew  York  City 

For  Mixed  Company 

5OCIAL  GAMES  FOR  RECREATION,  by  Bernard  S.  Mason  and  E.  D. 
Mitchell.  A.  S.  Barnes.  421  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  well  arranged  and  entertaining  book  fits  into  the 
recreational  shelf  just  following  the  fat  volumes  on  active 
sports  and  games  of  which  there  are  many  carefully  indexed; 
:rom  A  for  archery,  to  Y  for  yachting.  Its  claim  to  fame  is 
that  it  confines  itself  to  the  less  athletic  and  active  games,  those 
which  the  authors  call  "social." 

Books  on  games  and  amusements  cannot  be  very  original  in 
content,  as  the  authors  admit,  and  many  old  favorites  as  well 
as  some  new  ones  will  be  found  in  this  compilation.  The  chap- 
ters are  entertainingly  titled  and  a  comprehensive  index  helps 
to  find  the  game  or  amusement  to  suit  the  mood  and  the  occa- 
sion. And  speaking  of  occasions,  here  is  a  long  calendar  of  dates, 
ranging  from  the  birthday  of  Kit  Carson  to  Arbor  Day  and 
Thanksgiving,  so  that  you  can  hang  your  party  on  a  historical 
event.  With  this  book  at  hand  you  will  be  able  to  mix  the  intelli- 


gentsia with  ordinary  humans  in  a  community  house  or  a  draw- 
ing room  and  have  them  all  enjoy  themselves.  Chapters  on  Men- 
tal Play  and  Recreative  Party  Games  will  take  care  of  that. 
The  quaint  diversion  called  "Cootie"  is  marked  for  "Home, 
Club,  or  Train, — Juniors  to  Adults"  and  embodies  drawing, 
luck  and  a  little  knowledge  of  insect  anatomy.  We  recommend 
it  for  adults  as  a  means  of  keeping  their  minds  off  their  troubles. 
Junior  doesn't  need  it.  CHARLES  J.  STOREY 

New  York 

Fruit  of  Questionnaires 

THE  ADOLESCENT  IN  THE  FAMILY:  A  study  of  Personality  Develop- 
ment in  the  Home.  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion. D.  Appleton-Ccntury  Co.,  473  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Function  of  Home 
Activities  in  the  Education  of  the  Child,  brings  together 
under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  W.  Burgess  a  picture  of  the  cur- 
rent American  family  as  a  medium  for  child  development.  In 
large  part  its  data  are  taken  from  the  replies  made  by  13,000 
public  school  children  to  questionnaires  and  by  several  hundred 
teachers  who  filled  out  a  schedule  for  each  child.  The  question- 
naires revolved  about  the  questions:  How  significant  is  the  fam- 
ily for  educational  development  of  the  child?  To  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  can  intangible  aspects  of  family  life  be  measured? 
What  are  the  differences  in  parent-child  relationships  between 
city  and  country  families,  white  and  Negro  families,  native  fam- 
ilies or  immigrants  with  differing  backgrounds?  What  are  the 
effects  upon  the  home  of  social  changes  in  American  life?  Though 
the  report  raised  many  questions  to  which  the  committee  did 
not  find  a  clear  answer,  recommendations  for  research,  child 
guidance  and  family  consultation  centers  and  other  forms  of 
organization  and  educational  work  express  the  upshot  of  some 
of  their  findings.  The  text  of  the  report  was  written  by  Ruth 
Shonle  Cavan,  research  assistant,  except  for  a  chapter  on 
Parent-Child  Relations  and  Family  Education  by  Professor 
Burgess.  MARY  Ross 


Labor  in  Virginia 


SOME  PHASES  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  VIRGINIA,  by  George 
Talmadge  Starnes  and  John  Edwin  Hamm.  Appleton-Century.  151  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ''HIS  book  is  compact  with  factual  information  on  labor 
•*•  policies  in  two  of  Virginia's  leading  industries,  rayon  and 
tobacco,  and  with  figures  on  the  growth  of  trade  unionism 
in  the  state.  Interesting  comparisons  are  made  between  the 
personnel  policies  in  the  comparatively  new  rayon  industry, 
requiring  skilled  workers,  and  tobacco  manufacturing,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  important  of  Virginia's  industries,  re- 
quiring little  skill  on  the  part  of  operatives.  The  high  cost  of 
labor  turnover  has  doubtless  compelled  the  rayon  industry  to 
make  every  effort  to  reduce  this  cost  by  intelligent  methods  in 
employment  practices. 

The  authors  indicate  the  rayon  industry's  attitude  towards 
union  organization  in  the  statement,  "the  potency  of  the  united 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  employers — the  vigilance  with  which 
they  nipped  the  buds  of  any  potential  organizing  movement — 
can  hardly  be  underestimated." 

It  is  significant  that  the  authors  had  to  abandon  their  inten- 
tion of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  wages  and  hours 
in  all  branches  of  the  Virginia  tobacco  industry  because  the 
majority  of  the  tobacco  companies  were  unwilling  to  cooperate 
in  making  the  study  possible.  The  hiring  and  firing  policies 
in  this  industry  and  other  personnel  relations  are  found  to  be 
lagging  behind  those  of  the  rayon  industry.  The  Negro  is 
employed  in  tobacco  rehandling  which  offers  the  most  irregular, 
low  paid,  and  disagreeable  work.  A  curious  parallel  is  found 
between  the  sum  paid  in  1860  for  the  hire  of  Negro  slaves  in 
rehandling  plants — sometimes  as  high  as  $225  per  year  plus 
food  and  clothes,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  Negro 
workers  in  1931 — $266.64.  One  agrees  with  the  authors  that, 
"To  live  on  such  a  meager  income  necessitates  an  extremely 
low  standard  of  living  and  great  privation." 
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The  trade  union  section  contains  statistical  tables  showing 
the  growth  of  trade  unions  over  long  periods.  Notwithstanding 
serious  setbacks  for  the  union  movement  since  1921,  union 
membership  increased  proportionately  more  in  Virginia  be- 
tween 1914  and  1930  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  authors  are  skeptical  as  to  the  development  of  unions 
in  the  tobacco  and  textile  industries,  the  largest  employers  of 
labor  in  the  state,  one  reason  being  that,  "The  increasing 
importance  of  Negroes  and  women  as  factors  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket of  the  state  forebodes  ill  to  a  labor  movement  which  here- 
tofore has  been  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  absorb  these 
classes  of  workers."  They  see  the  unorganized  Negro  as  a  con- 
stant threat  to  southern  trade  unionism,  unless  "prejudice 
faces  the  impersonal  compulsion  of  economic  forces,"  and  the 
Negro  is  drawn  into  the  union  movement. 

This  reviewer  is  more  optimistic  about  the  future  of  trade 
unionism  in  the  South,  its  eventual  inclusion  of  the  Negro  and 
the  woman  worker,  and  its  value  to  the  labor  movement  than 
are  the  authors.  LUCY  RANDOLPH  MASON 

National  Consumers'  League 

Proletarian   Novel 

A    WORLD    TO    WIN,    by   Jack    Conroy.     Covici-Friede.     325    pp.     Price 
(2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

JACK  CONROY  has  recently  been  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  for  1935.  His  previous  novel,  The  Disinherited, 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  American  proletarian  novels.  A 
World  to  Win  shows  a  certain  old  pattern.  We  have  Martha 
Darrell,  the  spinster  daughter  of  a  small  town  professor,  re- 
pressed and  sex-starved.  The  victim  of  her  own  emotions,  she 
is  an  exhibitionist  and  when  Terry  Hurley  wanders  into  her 
small  Missouri  town  in  search  of  work,  "she  lost  her  shame 
in  the  terrible  ecstasy  that  flooded  her  at  the  touch  of  his 
hand."  The  child  of  their  later  marriage,  Robert  Browning; 
Hurley,  was  destined  by  his  mother  to  be  a  poet  and  to  fulfill 
vicariously  her  own  ambitions.  He  became  instead  a  dilettante 
and  poseur.  It  was  only  by  experiencing  the  rough  edges  of 
life  that  he  became  a  man. 

The  depression  enters  the  story  in  references  to  bedbugs 
and  other  vermin.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  a  rather  exciting 
chronicle  heavily  weighted  with  sex  and  with  well  established 
situations  found  in  other  fiction.  In  the  end  one  feels  that  the 
Workers  of  the  World  are  not  going  to  unite  immediately  even 
if  they  have  "nothing  but  their  chains  to  lose  and  a  world  to 
win."  THOMAS  MINEHAN 

State  Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

What  to  Do  With  Leisure 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  LEISURE,  by  Arthur  Newton  Pack.    Macmillan. 
244  pp.    Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  thesis  of  these  readable  essays  by  the  president  of  the 
American   Nature   Association   is   that   the    restless   "crea- 
tive" pioneering  impulses  which  he  believes  still  surge  power- 
fully in  the  American  breast  should  be  focused  on  the  conquest 
of  leisure. 

The  frontier  gone,  our  better  American  brains  have  turned 
predatory,  giving  themselves  to  the  systematic  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  less  gifted.  Mr.  Pack  would  have  some  of  this 
superior  ability  applied  to  recreation  leadership.  Inclined  to 
view  the  social  measures  of  the  government  as  a  leveling  proc- 
ess unlikely  to  succeed  he  asserts  that  "as  a  sufficient  goal  for 
modern  civilization,  security  is  not  enough.  .  .  .  We  must  have 
opportunity  with  all  its  potentialities  for  mental  and  physical 
exertion."  These  opportunities,  he  points  out,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  soil,  nature,  sports,  hobbies,  art,  music,  literature  and 
human  relationships.  He  believes  in  subsistence  and  civic  gar- 
dens, the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service,  in  hunt- 
ing with  a  camera  in  preference  to  a  gun,  in  golf,  tennis  and 
other  activities  for  participants  rather  than  onlookers. 

Like  other  writers  who  have  recently  tackled  leisure  he  sees 


the  unsolved  aspects  of  the  question  much  more  clearly  thai 
he  does  the  forces  long  since  at  work  in  the  endeavor  to  hell 
solve  it.  For  example,  municipal  recreation  systems  which  las 
year  enrolled  five  million  different  children  and  1,600,00 
adults,  he  dismisses  in  a  brief  paragraph  and  he  fails  even  t 
mention  the  outdoor  youth  organizations  with  their  millions  o 
members. 

Conceding   the    necessity   of    direction    of    leisure,   he    is   nc 
explicit  as  to  who  shall  organize  and  direct  it  although  he  relit 
on  the  public  schools  to  influence  its  course  with  a  broad  an 
adequate  training,  notably  in  nature  study. 
National  Recreation  Association  WEAVER  W.  PANGBURI 

A  Guide,  Not  a  Text 

SYLLABUS  OF  PSYCHIATRY,  A  Guide  to  General  Orientation,  I 
Leland  E.  Hinsie,  MD.,  State  Hospitals  Press,  Utica,  New  York.  34 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

*  I  ''HE  book  does  not  pretend  to  provide  any  basis  for  a! 
•^  suring  diagnostic  acumen  to  psychiatric  social  worko 
but  merely  to  acquaint  them  "with  the  cardinal  and  obviot 
manifestation  of  psychiatric  disorders."  The  syllabus  is  we 
organized  to  this  end  and  assembles  many  of  the  importai 
concepts  that  have  been  developed  concerning  psychiatric  di: 
orders. 

The  exposition  is  largely  psychoanalytic,  although  in  d 
initial  chapters  there  are  satisfactory  expositions  of  the  col 
stitutions,  psychical  and  psychophysical  concepts  that  enter  in( 
psychiatric  syndromes. 

The  value  of  the  book  inheres  in  its  being  what  it  purpor 
to  be,  namely,  a  syllabus  and  not  a  textbook.  It  is  a  guide  ft 
those  who  wish  to  envisage  psychiatry  as  a  part  of  gener 
medicine.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.I 

New  York  City 

Stability  Under  Capitalism 

TOWARDS   STABILITY,  by  Sumner  H.  Slichter.  Holt.  211  pp.  Price  ; 

postpaid    of    The   Survey. 

THIS  little  book  on  the  problems  of  government  intervei 
tion  in  the  business  cycle  has  the  virtues  and  defects  of 
handy  guidebook.  Those  who  demand  precise  statement  wi 
find  that  it  has  the  inevitable  imperfections  of  brevity,  but  othe 
will  welcome  it  as  a  compact,  readable  and  undoctrinaire  ii 
troduction  to  the  major  questions  in  this  field  of  contention. 

Prof.  Slichter  wisely  emphasizes  the  importance  of  viewii 
specific  economic  problems  in  the  perspective  of  the  econon 
as  a  whole.  He  believes  that  consumer  spending  depends  on  tl 
volume  of  business  spending  and  that  business  spending  : 
turn  depends  on  the  prospects  for  profits.  While  it  may  1 
formally  correct  to  complete  this  circular  process  by  stressin 
as  some  economists  do,  that  profits  in  their  turn  depend  on  coi 
sumers'  expenditures,  it  is  misleading.  In  this  continuous  ci 
cular  process  the  business  man  is  the  only  one  who  stands  in 
position  where  casually  independent  decisions  are  really  po 
sible.  He  makes  his  commitments  on  the  basis  of  the  significai 
relations  between  costs — including  wages — and  prices,  and  b 
tween  prices  and  effective  demand.  Consequently  when  tl 
author  gives  the  stabilization  of  the  prospects  for  profits  as  h 
formula  for  stability  under  capitalism,  it  is  merely  a  shorthar 
expression  for  a  healthy,  well-balanced  relationship  among  tl 
various  factors  of  causal  importance.  However,  since  tl 
stabilization  of  profits  as  such  could  result  in  vicious  exploit; 
tion,  I  should  have  liked  his  book  better  had  he  specifical 
warned  the  reader  against  this  possible  misconstruction. 

"Will  it  turn  out,"  Prof.  Slichter  asks,  "that  the  successf 
operation  of  such  a  sensitive  and  intricate  system  as  capitalis: 
requires  more  understanding  of  economics,  more  appreciatic 
of  the  interdependence  of  interests,  and  more  capacity  to  coo] 
erate  than  mankind  can  supply?"  He  is  none  too  confident.  Ol 
existing  governmental  setup  is  biased  against  our  commt 
interests  as  consumers  in  favor  of  our  conflicting  private  inte 
ests  as  producers.  Furthermore  the  division  of  power  and  r 
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>ponsibility  between  the  President  and  Congress  and  the  inherent 
irresponsibility  of  the  parties  are  scarcely  conducive  to  the 
:stablishment  of  an  integrated  and  stable  program  of  economic 
:ontrol.  The  attention  given  to  these  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
:conomic  adjustment  favorably  distinguishes  this  book  from  sev- 
eral others  of  similar  scope  which  have  recently  appeared. 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  JOHN  DE  WlTT  NORTON 

The  Book  Shelf 

NUTRITION  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNESS,  by  L.  Jean  Bogert.  Sounders. 
566  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  REVISED  second  edition  to  keep  up  with  the  vitamins  and 
other  advancing  outposts  in  nutrition. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS,  by  David  Sued- 
den.  Thomas  Nelson.  456  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  NEW  beginning  textbook  for  students  in  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions, published  in  the  Nelson  Education  Series,  of  which  I.  L. 
Kandel  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  the  general 
editor. 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  APPLIED,  by  Jesse  Feiring  Williams.  M.D. 
Saunders.  529  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FIFTH  revised  edition  of  a  widely  known  text  by  the  professor 
of  physical  education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Questions  and  exercises  for  teaching  purposes  have  been  added 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1935.  American  As- 
sociation for  Social  Security,  Inc.  240  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THIS  volume  brings  at  once  a  tabular  summary  of  existing 
legislation  for  old  age  pensions  and  unemployment  insurance 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  national  conference  called  by 
the  American  Association  for  Social  Security,  in  New  York 
in  April  1935.  It  is  at  once  a  useful  and  hopeful  record  of  dis- 
cussion and  concrete  steps  taken  this  year  to  promote  security 
in  work,  health  and  old  age. 

MODERN  MOTHERHOOD:  A  Book  of  Information  on  Complete  Mater- 
nity  Care:  Prenatal — Delivery — Aftercare.  By  Claude  Edwin  Heaton, 
M.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Hazel  Corbin,  director,  the  Maternity 
Center  Asociation.  Farrar  and  Rhinehart.  271  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

A  CONCISE  handbook,  with  a  useful  bibliography  and  glossary 
for  further  elucidation.  Chapters  on  Child  Spacing,  Choosing  a 
Doctor  and  Cost  of  Maternity  Care  bring  in  social  as  well  as 
physiological  considerations,  though  too  often  the  discussion 
in  social  fields  must  rest  at  what  might  or  should  be  done.  Dr. 
Heaton's  main  thesis  is  that  "the  problem  of  maternal  welfare 
in  the  United  States  is  primarily  a  social  and  an  economic  one." 

INTERNAL  IMMIGRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  C.  Warren 
Thornwaite,  assisted  by  Helen  I.  Slentz,  with  a  preface  by  Carter  Good- 
rich. University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  52  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

MAPS  and  graphs  illuminate  the  text  of  this  monograph,  show- 
ing how  tides  of  internal  migration  moved  through  our  earlier 
agricultural  history  with  relative  simplicity  and  how,  in  depres- 
sion, they  have  eddied  in  "bewildered  aimlessness."  As  Profes- 
sor Goodrich  points  out  in  the  preface,  the  coherent  story  of 
internal  migration  which  these  authors  have  been  able  to  piece 
together  out  of  census  data,  vital  statistics  and  school  records 
should  be  of  service  not  only  to  scholars  but  to  administrators 
now  urgently  concerned  with  the  placement  of  the  people. 

THE  WORKERS  AND  THEIR  WORLD,  by  Joseph  Scklossbera.  Amalga- 
mated Local  Publishing  Committee.  224  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MANY  problems  of  labor  organizations  and  labor  leadership  are 
discussed  in  these  selected  essays  from  the  writings  of  Joseph 
Schlossberg  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
The  book,  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  union's  nation-wide 
celebration  of  the  writer's  sixtieth  birthday,  includes  discussions 


of  factionalism  in  the  labor  movement,  "leftism,"  the  NRA  and 
labor,  Tom  Mooney,  an  American  labor  party,  unionism  in 
European  countries,  and  of  many  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Amalgamated,  one  of  the  best  led  and  most  successful  American 
labor  organizations. 

VITALITY.  A  book  on  Health  for  Women  and  Children.  By  Elisabeth 
Sloan  Chesser,  M.D.  Oxford  University  Press.  254  pp.  Price  (2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  MANUAL  for  mothers  and  others  concerned  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  preventing  and  caring  for  sickness  in  the  household, 
this  book  offers  simple,  concrete  advice  to  supplement  or  help 
interpret  the  counsel  of  a  physician. 

WHAT  YOU  OWE  YOUR  CHILD,  631  Willard  L.  Spetrry.  Harper.  154 
pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BASED  on  his  talks  before  the  Junior  Leagues  of  several  cities, 
the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Theological  School  has  written  a 
thoughtful  little  book  for  parents  who  find  that  they  cannot 
leave  to  the  school  and  the  church  the  religious  and  ethical  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Though  he  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Protestant  minister  and  teacher,  Dr.  Sperry  em- 
phasizes his  distinction  between  religion  and  theology.  He  keeps 
"one  end  steadily  in  view — the  possibility  that  somehow  or  other 
we  might  help  our  children  to  a  religion  of  their  own." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The  Chain  Gang 


To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  ask  through  your  columns  whether  we 
who  abhor  the  cruelties  and  savagery  of  the  chain  gangs  can't 
manage  somehow  to  call  the  general  public's  attention  to  them? 

Except   the   more   prolonged   and   extensive   maltreatment  of    ' 
animals   in   laboratories,   I    think   the   chain  gang  is   the   most 
hideous  thing  in  this  country. 

Yet  nobody  seems  to  be  aware  of  it;  and  now  the  Governor 
of  New  York  has  surrendered  a  man  with  a  record  of  fifteen 
years  of  upright  life  to  serve  almost  two  years  (will  he  live 
that  length  of  time?)  of  an  unexpired  sentence  in  the  Georgia 
chain  gang,  his  conviction  so  many  years  ago  being  on  a  charge 
of  "loitering." 

Can  we  afford  to  let  public  opinion  be  oblivious  any  longer 
to  this  worst  of  all  forms  of  punishment? 

One  hates  to  propose  another  society.  But  don't  we  need 
Friends  of  the  Chain  Gang  Prisoners?  To  belong  to  it,  we 
might  qualify  by  writing  one  letter  a  month  on  the  subject 
to  the  papers,  or  to  our  congressmen,  and  by  mentioning  it 
at  least  once  a  week.  S.  N.  CLEGHORN 

Manchester,   Vt. 

We  Liked  It  Too 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  continuity  of  the  National  Conference 
events  recorded  in  the  July  Mid-monthly  was  very  helpful  to 
those  who  had  to  attend  by  proxy.  Also,  could  one  wish  for  a 
finer,  more  straightforward  story  of  social  service  in  rural 
communities  than  that  pictured  by  Paul  H.  Landis  in  his  ar- 
ticle, If  I  Were  A  County  Relief  Director?  In  its  realism  it  is 
worthy  of  a  Rabelais!  George  Olson  may  never  have  heard 
of  ids,  schizoids  nor  wish-fulfillment  but  he  was  capable  of 
delivering  the  goods  just  the  same.  It  is  a  truth  that  social 
workers,  and  especially  those  in  rural  communities,  will  more 
and  more  have  to  face  facts  as  they  are  and  pin  themselves 
down  to  the  problem  in  hand, — there's  more  than  one  form  of 
eternal  triangle,  as  Mr.  Landis  so  frankly  stated. 
Boston  MARY  C.  ROBINSON 
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Cr  O  Q  S  J    P  I      and  Thines 


News  of  Nurses 

BIG  news  in  the  nursing  field  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  department  of  nurs- 
ing education  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Education,  beginning  this 
month.  Katharine  Tucker,  general  director 
of  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  goes  over  to  the  new  depart- 
ment as  director;  Annie  W.  Goodrich,  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Nursing,  becomes  lecturer  on  nursing  educa- 
tion; and  Ruth  Bower,  who  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  of  nursing  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Pittsburgh,  profes- 
sor of  nursing  education.  The  two-year  curri- 
culum will  be  given  on  the  campus  and  in 
university  extension  centers  throughout  the 
state. 

Alma  Haupt  has  been  appointed  acting 
director  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing. 

The  next  biennial  meeting  of  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  and  League  for  Nurs- 
ing Education  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
June  21-26,  1936. 

An  honorary  degree  of  MA.  in  Education 
was  given  Harriet  A.  Cochran,  chief  nurse 
of  the  health  service  in  the  Los  Angeles 
public  schools,  recently,  by  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Trained  in  the  East, 
with  a  career  which  carried  her  West,  Mrs. 
Cochran  has  given  notable  service  to  nursing 
education. 

Natats 

THE  NATATS,  which,  in  case  you  don't 
know,  is  short  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Travelers  Aid  and  Transient 
Service,  has  elected  as  new  members  of  its 
board:  James  L.  Harrison,  New  York;  J.  K. 
Byrne,  New  Orleans;  W.  H.  Somers,  Seattle 
and  H.  B.  Voorhees,  Chicago. 

METHODS  of  locomotion  ranging  from  aero- 
plane on  down  through  automobile,  and 
steamboat  to  horse  and  buggy  were  the  last 
season's  lot  of  members  of  the  Michigan 
ERA  staff  in  rural  districts,  as  revealed  by 
the  expense  account  of  a  worker  in  the  Mack- 
inac  country. 

BESSIE  M.  SCOTT,  who  has  been  occupational 
therapist  at  Bloomingdale  Hospital  in  New 
York,  and  with  the  Albany,  N.  Y.  Association 
of  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Work,  with  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

HENRY  GEORGE  has  been  nominated  among 
the  famous  Americans  offered  as  this  year's 
candidates  for  the  Hall  of  Fame,  enshrined 
on  the  uptown  campus  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Final  choices  will  be  made  at  the 
"eighth  quinquennial  election"  early  in  Octo- 
ber, according  to  Robert  Underwood  John- 
son, director  of  the  Hall. 


LUCKY  ones  who  are  attending  the  Third 
Pan-American  Red  Cross  Conference  will  con- 
vene in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  September 
15-26. 

FORMERLY  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Policy  in  Berlin  and  editor  of  Soziale  Praxis, 
Frieda  Wunderlich  will  give  a  course  at  the 
fall  term  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, 66  West  12  Street,  New  York,  on 
European  systems  and  methods  of  social 
work.  The  term  opens  September  30. 

OSWALD  W.  KNAUTH,  drafted  from  business 
in  the  early  spring  to  head  the  New  York 
City  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  has  recon- 
sidered his  recently  announced  intention  of 
resigning  from  the  Bureau  entirely.  Although 
he  has  handed  over  the  executive  directorship 
to  two  successors,  Charlotte  Carr,  director  of 
relief,  and  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Works  Pro- 
•gress  Administrator,  Mr.  Knauth  remains 
chairman  of  the  ERB. 

Mobilization 

AiTER  some  suspense,  traceable  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  vacation  plans,  the 
dates  for  the  1935  Mobilization  for  Human 
Needs,  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  have  been  set  as  September  23  and  24. 
The  Mobilization  opens  at  the  White  House, 
President  Roosevelt  presiding.  The  intensive 
national  community  chest  campaign  will  fol- 
low, from  October  21-November  11.  Gerard 
Swope,  president  of  the  General  Electric  com- 
pany, is  chairman  of  the  National  Citizens' 
Committee  for  the  1935  Mobilization. 

THE  Jewish  Welfare  Board  announces  the 
appointment  of  Samuel  Josolowitz  as  field 
secretary.  Mr.  Josolowitz  will  also  be  execu- 
tive of  the  Associated  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations  of  New 
England,  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 

THE  Children's  Home  Society  of  Virginia,  in 
Richmond,  added  to  its  staff  recently  June 
Lipscomb  and  Marjorie  Sparks,  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
Frances  Salter,  from  the  Richmond  City  De- 
partment of  Welfare. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES,  who  has  been  with  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Correction 
since  1907,  retired  recently.  He  began  as  a 
stenographer  at  Auburn  Prison  and  had 
reached  the  position  of  administrative  assist- 
ant commissioner  before  his  retirement.  Dr. 
Vernon  E.  Branham,  deputy  commissioner  in 
the  department  and  at  one  time  psychiatrist 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in 
New  York  City,  will  be  superintendent  of  the 
new  Woodbourne,  N.  Y.,  Institution  for 
Defective  Delinquents,  nearing  completion. 

To  the  staff  of  Thomas  Dewey,  special  pro- 
secutor in  New  York  City's  current  ''racket 
investigation,"  has  been  added  Eunice  Hun- 
ton  Carter,  secretary  of  the  Mayor's  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Harlem  riots  and 
one-time  board  member  of  the  Urban  League. 
Mrs.  Carter,  who  has  been  active  in  relief  and 


social  work,  is  a  Negro  lawyer  in  Harlem, 
center  of  the  policy  racket  which  is  expected 
to  be  a  particular  target  of  the  investigation 

JOSEPH  H.  HAGEN,  formerly  federal  probation 
officer,  replaced  Donald  C.  North  as  directoi 
in  a  recent  reorganization  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Probation  Department. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Ethel  C.  Dunham  as  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau.  Dr.  Dun- 
ham  came  to  the  Bureau  in  1934,  from  th« 
New  Haven  branch,  as  acting  director  of  th( 
division  succeeding  Dr.  Martha  M.  Elliot, 
now  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau. 

Honors  in  Health 

RECOGNITION  has  been  given  Dr.  A.  J. 
Chesley  of  Minnesota,  as  Health  Officer 
of  the  state  which  has  done  most  to  further 
the  Health  Conservation  Contests,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation and  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
On  making  the  award,  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Au- 
thorities of  North  America,  the  Grading  Com- 
mittee gave  honorable  mention  to  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health. 

By  special  appointment  of  President  Roose- 
velt, Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  New  York 
State's  Commissioner  of  Health,  has  sailed  for 
Budapest,  as  chairman  of  the  US  delegation 
to  the  Ninth  International  Congress  on  Der- 
matology and  Syphilology,  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember. Dr.  Parran  will  make  an  extended 
study  of  syphilis  control  measures  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  before  returning. 

The  Susan  Colver  Rosenbcrger  Medal  "for 
especially  beneficial  or  notable  achievement," 
the  highest  honor  Brown  University  can  be- 
stow upon  an  alumnus,  has  been  given  to  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Chapin,  Superintendent  Emeritus 
of  the  Providence,  R.  I.  Health  Department 
and  Honorary  Charter  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association. 

At  the  fiftieth  annual  commencement  of 
Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation was  conferred  on  Dr.  Frederic  Brush, 
medical  director  of  the  Burke  Foundation, 
New  York,  for  his  research  and  administra- 
tive activities  in  the  fields  of  recreational 
therapy,  and  certain  allied  fields. 

Linguists'  Paradise 

A  NATIONAL  committee,  of  which  Grace 
Abbott  is  chairman  and  Katherinc  F. 
Lenroot,  secretary,  is  making  plans  for  US 
participation  in  the  Seventh  Pan-American 
Child  Congress,  October  12-19,  in  Mexico 
City.  Linguists  will  have  a  workout,  as 
official  languages  of  the  Congress  are  listed  as 
Spanish,  English,  French  and  Portuguese.  For 
information  write  to  the  Children's  Bureau, 
US  Department  of  Labor,  Washington. 

THE  1936  Salmon  Memorial  Lecturer  and 
recipient  of  the  accompanying  award  will  be 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  Orton,  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  a  former  president  of  the  Amcri- 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Child  Welfare 


CHILD    WELFARE   LEAGUE   OF  AMERICA— 

C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E.  22nd  Street. 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dios, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics.  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Very  Kev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Kcegan, 
President,  New  York;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  17-23,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  60  West 
60th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene,'* quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 60  W.  80th  St.,  New 
York.  Katharine  Tucker,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Drr. 
Advisory  service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Asso- 
ciate Directors ;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  60  West  60th  Street,  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  ped- 
agogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practi- 
cal information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  avail- 
able on  request.  "Sight-Saving  Review," 
quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

60  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly 
magazine,  $1.00  a  year ;  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


New   York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION— 
S16  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  infirmation,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not — 
why  not? 


can  Psychiatric  Association.  The  award  rec- 
)gnizes  professional  achievement  in  psychiatry 
ind  mental  hygiene. 

DNE  of  those  moments  that  lighten  the  load 
'or  .hard-pressed  officials  came  recently  in 
New  York  to  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  Wil- 
.iam  Hodson,  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
iare,  when  they  gave  a  party  at  City  Hall 
to  Mrs.  Lucy  Hunt,  an  ex-slave,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  hundredth  birthday.  With 
tier  as  guests  of  honor  were  four  other  cen- 
tenarians all  recipients  of  old-age  allowances 
From  the  city.  The  oldest  person  at  the 
party  was  Allen  Moses,  109,  also  an  ex- 
slave,  and  next  oldest  was  John  T.  Hill,  104, 
a  Mohawk  Indian,  formerly  with  Barnum. 
At  the  height  of  the  ceremonies  the  mayor 
presented  Mrs.  Hunt  with  a  cake  blazing 
with  a  hundred  lighted  candles.  And  what 
a  huffing  and  puffing  there  was  till  the  can- 
dles were  blown  out  so  that  the  cake  could 
be  divided  up  for  the  five  old  people  to 
take  home  with  them. 

A  NEWCOMER  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  is  Fannie  B.  Shaw, 
who  came  from  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Florida  to  serve  as  adviser  on  school  health 
education. 

How  Many  Bags  Full? 

««TN   the   nursery   rhymes  the  black   sheep 

•*•  had  only  three  bags  of  wool,"  comments 

the  Kansas   Relief  News  Bulletin,  "but  the 

Kansas    Emergency    Relief    Committee    has 


nearly  12,894  times  that  amount,  or  309,440 
pounds  of  wool  as  a  result  of  last  summer's 
drought  program  for  the  purchase  of  sheep." 
Without  knowing  exactly  how  they  figure 
it,  this  department  feels  reasonably  certain 
there  is  no  implication  that  the  Committee, 
ergo,  is  12,894  times  a  black  sheep.  From 
the  succeeding  story  we  would  guess,  even, 
that  the  Committee  may  be  about  that  many 
times  smart  planners.  In  using  the  drought 
windfall,  the  Committee  plans  to  teach  farm 
women  knitting  and  loom  weaving,  with  the 
hope  that  the  market  popularity  of  hand- 
made woolens  eventually  may  offer  a  reliable 
source  of  income  in  sheep-growing  sections. 
Instruction  will  be  given  through  county 
teachers,  local  supervisors  who  direct  loom 
centers  for  blanket  production,  and  a  state 
supervisor. 

A  CONFERENCE  on  crime  has  been  called  by 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
for  September  30-October  3,  in  Albany.  A 
committee  of  prominent  citizens  is  preparing 
the  program,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Chief 
Judge  Frederick  E.  Crane  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  New  York.  As  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  Governor  hopes  to  bring  before  the 
next  legislature  a  definite  program  of  crime 
prevention  bills,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
past  session  which  he  described  as  "haphazard 
and  without  leadership." 

THE  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare underwent  general  re-organization  as  a 
result  of  the  1935  General  Assembly.  Frederic 
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C.  Walcott,  former  United  States  Senator,  is 
the  new  commissioner  over  the  consolidated 
departments  of  public  welfare,  state  agencies, 
and  old  age  assistance.  Dr.  James  M.  Cun- 
ningham of  Texas  is  the  new  Director  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  succeeding  Dr.  C.  B.  Horton, 
who  resigned  several  months  ago. 


AFTER  heading  the  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  seven  years,  Mgr.  James  H. 
Ryan  has  been  transferred  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
to  become  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Bishop 
Ryan  has  been  connected  with  the  University 
since  1922  and  was  at  one  time  head  of 
educational  work  for  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Council. 

THE  new  executive  secretary  of  the  Tri-State 
Hospital  Assembly,  comprising  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana and  Wisconsin  Hospital  Associations,  is 
Maurice  Dubin,  director  of  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 


IN  June,  1936,  the  presidency  of  Wells  Col- 
lege goes  to  William  Ernest  Weld,  who  has 
been  professor  of  economics  and  dean  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Weld  is 
prominent  nationally  in  social  and  political 
science. 


OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY,  for  the  past  eight  years 
secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New 
York,  resigned  that  position  on  August  1. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  will  devote  himself,  for  the 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Registered  Nurse  (N.  Y.),  Public  Health  training 
and  experience :  also  four  years  family  case 
work,  desires  position,  medical  social  work, 
public  health  or  family  welfare.  Box  7S08 
SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER — Long  successful  experience  in 
settlement  boy's  work  and  camp  direction. 
Desire  change.  References.  7313  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  B.S.,  M.A..  7  years  case 
work,  settlement  and  community  center. 
Supervisor  Boys  home.  Desires  position  in  or 
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present,  he  says,  to  "study  of  the  various 
programs  devoted  to  youth  problems  and  to 
welfare  matters  in  general." 

MANY  admirers  of  the  achievements  in  the 
penal  field  of  Dr.  Walter  N.  Thayer,  Jr., 
New  York's  state  commissioner  of  correc- 
tions, were  surprised  to  learn  of  his  more 
obscure  poetic  gifts.  Dr.  Thayer's  I  Have  a 
Rendezvous  with  Life,  set  to  a  musical  score 
by  Geoffrey  O'Hara,  was  sung  for  the  as- 
sembled company  during  a  recent  visit  of 
the  Thayers  to  the  White  House.  The  song, 
dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt,  opens  with 
the  lines: 

"I  have  a  rendezvous  with  life. 
Far  down  the  bec'ning  years 

Are  times  of  peace  and  times  of  strife, 
Of   laughter   and   of   tears." 

PROF.  WILLIAM  H.  STEAD  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  allied  himself  permanently  with  the  US 
Employment  Service  in  Washington  with 
which  he  has  been  identified  for  two  years, 
while  on  leave  from  the  University. 
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THE  University  Club  of  Baltimore  has 
brought  out,  privately  printed,  a  dignified  and 
charming  brochure  giving  the  addresses  at 
the  Club  s  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Dr. 
William  N.  Welch,  last  year.  The  frontispiece 
is  Thomas  C.  Corner's  portrait  of  Dr.  Welch. 

UNDER  the  chairmanship  of  Graham  Taylor, 
of  Chicago  Commons,  a  committee  for  the 
Jane  Addams  Memorial  Fund  is  making  ef- 
forts to  raise  an  endowment  sufficient  to  re- 
place the  $30,000  of  annual  income  which 


flowed  into  the  budget  of  Hull-House  through 
Miss  Addams'  own  resources  and  those  of 
her  friends.  Subscriptions  to  this  fund  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  treasurer, 
800  South  Halstead  Street,  Chicago. 

Deaths 

COMMUNITY  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  suf- 
fered a  tremendous  loss  recently  with  the 
death  of  the  president,  Frederic  R.  Kellogg. 
Mr.  Kellogg's  leadership  in  the  community 
chest  movement  reached  an  appropriate  cli- 
max with  his  effective  testimony  during  the 
recent  successful  effort  to  secure  tax  exemp- 
tion for  corporation  gifts  to  community  wel- 
fare, during  the  last  Congress. 

EMINENT  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  his  work  for  childhood,  Dr.  Luis 
Morquio  who  died  recently  is  mourned  by 
those  who  knew  his  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Morquio,  for  a  number  of  years  director  of 
the  International  Institute  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Childhood,  was  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  coming  Seventh  Pan- 
American  Child  Congress. 
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SO   THEY   SAY 

To  be  a  consumer  costs  money. — /.  /?.  Warbasse,  president, 
The  Cooperative  League. 

Far  more  heroes  are  born  and  die  in  log  cabins  than  ever 
come  out  of  them. — Pearl  Buck,  novelist. 

Government  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  arts  and  the  newest 
of  the  sciences. — Felix  Frankfurter,  Harvard  Law  School. 

Our  torment  is  unbelief;  uncertainty  as  to  what  we  ought 
to  do  and  distrust  of  what  we  do. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

A  politician  is  a  person  with  whose  politics  you  don't  agree. 
If  you  agree  with  him  he  is  a  statesman. — David  Lloyd  George. 

It  is  easier  to  feed  and  shelter  the  unfortunate  than  to  do 
anything  else  for  them. — Margaret  Cidkin  Banning,  Dulittk, 
Minn. 

The  law  as  a  whole  does  not  behave  so  badly  or  extremely 
as  it  sometimes  talks. — Thomas  Reed  Powell,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Must  work  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  dole,  given  to  those 
who  need  it  most? — Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  dean,  Barnard 
College. 

They  [social  workers]  seem  to  think  they  can  do  away  with 
prejudice  just  by  reasoning  with  people. — Aunt  Meggie  in  Ellen 
Glasgow's  Vein  of  Iron. 

Of  course  relief  is  dangerous,  but  so  is  steam. — The  late 
Frederic  Almy,  Buffalo,  to  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  1916. 

When  I  talk  to  most  radicals  I'm  strong  for  capitalism  and 
individualism;  but  when  I  talk  to  most  capitalists  I'm  hot  for 
the  radicals. — Sherwood  Anderson. 

The  answer  to  the  Napoleonic  schemes  of  the  lone  and  shrewd 
adventurer  must  always  be  the  genius  of  the  mass. — Heywood 
Broun,  New  York  World-Telegram. 

There  are  many  competent  tacticians  but  the  able  strategist 
is  rare;  this  is  as  true  in  research  as  in  war. — James  Bryant 
Conant,  president,  Harvard  University. 

The  New  Deal  suffers  and  must  continue  to  suffer  from 
being  forced  to  do  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with  the  old  deck. — 
Prof.  W.  Y.  Elliott,  Harvard  University. 

If  any  government  official  with  funds  at  his  disposal  really 
wanted  to  get  housing  done,  the  achievement  is  not  impossible. 
— Albert  Mayer  in  The  New  Republic. 

I've  battled  with  bozos  in  every  walk  of  life,  all  my  life, 
but  I'm  damned  if  I  know  what  adult  education  means. — 
Gustav  F.  Beck,  professor  of  adult  education,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

War  does  not  come  because  men  want  it  or  don't  want  peace, 
but  because  they  insist  on  policies  which  are  incompatible  with 
peace  without  realizing  that  they  are  incompatible. — Norman 
Angell,  London. 

The  essential  thing  about  Iluey  Long  was  that  he  served  as 
a  spearhead  in  a  dangerous  drive  toward  actual  fascism.  That 
menace  was  not  scotched  by  a  bullet. — Westbrook  Pegler,  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Looked  at  close  to  and  fully  comprehended,  the  evils  which 
men  undergo  seem  so  intolerably  unnecessary  that  a  sensitive 
man  must  at  once  do  something  to  remedy  them.  A  terrible 
abuse  easily  presents  itself  as  an  emergency. — Walter  Lippmann. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  public  and  private  relief-giving 
agency  in  this  country  adopt  the  ruling  that  children  under 
sixteen  years  in  families  receiving  relief  must  not  leave  school 
for  work. — Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Progressive  social  legislation  seldom  develops  spontaneously 
and  impersonally.  ...  It  takes  lots  of  work,  sometimes  the 
work  of  groups,  occasionally  the  work  of  a  single  outstanding 
personality. — /.  M.  Rubinov,  Cincinnati,  in  The  Quest  for  Se- 
curity. 


Beginning  a  new  campaign  against  unemployment. 
Top:  The  high  command — the  President, Ickes,  Press- 
man, Ironsides,  West,  Walker,  Hackett,  Gill,  Hop- 
kins, Bell  and  Tugwell.  Below:  Recruits  for  WPA 
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Social  Workers— What  Now? 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


E.E  it  or  not,  protest  it  or  not,  the  federal  government 
is  all  set  to  go  out  of  "this  business  of  relief"  and 
thousands  of  relief  workers  are  going  out  with  it. 
Their  apprehensions  of  last  spring  have  become  the  reality 
of  the  autumn. 

Any  all-around  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the 
relief  personnel  must  take  account  of  many  factors.  They 
reach  from  the  firm  determination  in  Washington  that  fed- 
eral work  must  replace  federal  relief,  to  the  hunch  of  the 
last-hired  clerk  in  a  district  relief  office  as  to  how  to  hang 
onto  his  job.  Between  these  extremes  is  a  wide  range  of 
opinion  and  feeling  which  seems  to  meet  at  least  at  one  point 
— a  widespread  conviction  that  the  organization  is  being 
scrapped  while  the  need  for  it  remains.  Against  this  con- 
viction, running  through  all  but  the  upper  levels  of  the  relief 
organization,  is  opposed  the  substantial  weight  of  liquidating 
forces  in  practical  politics,  public  finance  and  public  opinion. 

Five  sixths  of  the  American  people  have  never  been  on 
relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  share  of  them  are 
thoroughly  tired  of  it  and  are  prepared  to  bear  with  the 
confusions  and  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  inequities  of  any 
program  that  promises  a  way  out.  They  see  the  situation  "by 
and  large"  and  "by  and  large"  want  federal  relief  to  stop. 

No  one  even  yet  knows  very  much  about  that  other  sixth 
of  the  American  people  who  are  the  relief  population.  But 
there  they  are,  pretty  skeptical  after  four  or  five  years  under 
shifting  programs  of  work  relief,  "real"  work  and  every 
known  variety  of  direct  relief.  Now  they  find  themselves 
caught  up,  willy-nilly,  in  a  new  program,  admittedly  tempo- 
rary and  for  all  its  fair  promises  still  in  the  twilight  zone  of 
dependency.  They  have  small  concern  with  "by  and  larges." 
Their  concern  is  personal,  individual  and  immediate.  They 
too  are  tired  of  relief  and  tired  of  the  role  of  guinea  pig  in 
the  social  and  economic  laboratory. 


Between  these  two  great  fractions  of  our  people,  exposed 
to  the  realities  of  both,  are  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  on  the  administrative  firing  lines  of  relief.  There  are 
perhaps  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  of  them  whose  daily 
duties  have  been  in  direct  contact  with  families  on  relief. 
Among  them,  in  supervisory  capacities,  are  many  experienced 
professional  social  workers,  but  in  the  main  they  were  re- 
cruited for  their  tasks  from  every  walk  of  white  collar  life, 
and  are  predominantly  young.  On  their  original  experience 
and  education  was  imposed  as  much  training  as  possible  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  social  work.  Many  of  them 
developed  competency  and  skill ;  others  took  it  as  a  dull  job 
to  be  gone  through  with  till  something  better  turned  up. 

But  whether  for  good  or  ill  they  did  the  relief  job.  They 
climbed  endless  tenement  stairs,  forced  rackety  cars  through 
the  snow  and  mud  and  dust  of  the  seasons.  They  were  some- 
times blessed,  sometimes  reviled.  In  one  way  and  another 
they  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  buffeting  and  they  believe, 
probably  rightly,  that  they  know  more  about  relief  families 
than  anyone  else.  They  are  now  being  demobilized  because 
federal  relief  is  over  and  their  services  are  no  longer  required. 

Frankly,  they  do  not  believe  it,  and  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  skepticism.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  can  take  up  the  whole  number  of  relief 
folk  who  are  able  to  work  and  they  do  not  believe  that 
states  and  local  communities  have  either  the  will  or  the  money 
to  take  care  of  the  thousands  whom  its  program  will  not 
touch.  They  believe  that  local  pressures  will  be  such  that 
"Congress  will  have  to  do  something."  They  resent  the  un- 
certainty visited  on  clients  by  the  disbanding  of  the  relief 
program  when  its  early  renewal  seems  to  them  inevitable, 
and  they  resent  the  loss  of  their  own  jobs. 

In  all  the  welter  of  opinion  and  experience  shot  through, 
one  must  grant,  with  political  fortuity  and  self-interest,  what 
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is  actually  happening  to   relief  workers  over   the  country? 

It  is  easy  to  see  Washington  as  the  villain  of  the  piece,  but 
administrators  in  Washington,  it  seems  to  this  observer  of 
that  high-powered  scene,  have  faith  in  the  validity  of  the 
President's  policy  and  its  capacity  to  take  people  off  relief. 
Having  that  faith  they  see  no  rhyme  nor  reason  in  keeping 
staff-rolls  up  as  relief-rolls  go  down  and  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand "attitudes  of  vested  interest"  in  jobs  that  have 
always,  they  say,  been  emergency  and  temporary.  No  work- 
er's job  in  a  program  such  as  that  of  the  FERA  has  ever  been 
or  ever  should  be  secure,  "and  that  goes  for  us  here  too." 

The  FERA  has  repeatedly  advised  the  states  and  local 
communities  that  it  is  "prepared  to  furnish  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  planning  and  putting  into  effect  permanent  public 
welfare  programs  suited  to  their  conditions  and  resources." 
It  is  no  secret  that  it  has  negotiated  and  is  still  negotiating 
with  states  to  induce  them  to  put  forward  a  sound  organiza- 
tion plan,  including  adequate  staff,  as  the  price  of  a  final 
relief  grant  large  enough  to  carry  that  plan  into  operation. 
But  as  things  stand  now  the  retention  of  staff  is  up  to  state 
and  local  relief  authorities.  It  is  the  FERA's  job  to  reduce 
relief  rolls,  "and  you  can't  have  it  both  ways." 

I"  N  the  states  the  picture,  so  far  as  it  shapes  itself  just 
•  now,  is  spotty  and  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  good  intentions  and  equal 
evidence  of  yawning  gaps  between  intention  and  fulfillment. 
States  with  a  backlog  of  money  of  their  own  are  disposed  to 
carry  on  the  going  relief  organization,  shrinking  the  staff 
gradually  as  WPA  gets  into  action.  It  stands  to  reason  that, 
unless  local  political  pressures  intervene,  the  best  qualified  of 
the  staff  will  longest  survive  the  shrinking  process.  Where 
states  have  been  wholly  dependent  on  federal  funds  the  out- 
look is  gloomy.  Apparently  clients,  unemployable  or  unem- 
ployed by  WPA,  will  fall  to  the  tender  mercies  of  protest- 
ing local  poor  officers  without  funds,  and  workers  must  look 
to  the  same  barren  source  for  relief  jobs — if  any. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  WPA  holds  much  opportu- 
nity for  displaced  relief  workers.  WPA,  despite  the  nature 
of  its  clientele,  does  not  consider  itself  a  relief  agency  and 
rather  pointedly  avoids  being  tarred  by  that  stick.  A  few 
social  workers  have  been  taken  over  from  relief  offices  by 
the  Intake  and  Certification  Division,  and  here  and  there 
fairly  large  groups  of  clerical  and  technical  workers  have 
been  transferred.  But  whatever  WPA  may  do  for  the  un- 
employed it  offers  small  hope  for  the  relief  worker  out  of  a 
job  unless  he  first  becomes  a  relief  client. 

Situations  in  various  states  which  seem  typical  are  indi- 
cated in  letters  written  by  relief  administrators  in  mid-Sep- 
tember in  response  to  inquiry.  From  a  middle-west  state: 
About  a  third  of  our  visiting  staff,  those  with  the  most  training, 
experience  and  adaptability,  are  being  transferred  to  a  state 
ERA  payroll.  The  remainder  must  be  released  within  a  few 
weeks.  Fortunately  our  visitors  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
qualifications  and  are  not  as  a  whole  in  dire  need,  though  some 
of  them  see  a  difficult  time  ahead.  There  are  practically  no 
openings  in  the  state  for  social  workers,  trained  or  untrained. 
Some  of  our  people  are  getting  teaching  jobs,  from  which  many 
of  them  came;  others  are  drifting  back  into  business  and  indus- 
try. A  few  may  be  taken  on  in  local  welfare  offices.  Some  of  the 
clerical  and  business  staff  might  have  to  apply  for  relief  though 
fortunately  a  good  sprinkling  of  these  have  been  taken  over  by 
WPA.  We  have  made  no  additions  to  the  staff  since  May  and 
have  encouraged  everyone  to  accept  jobs  offered  in  other  fields. 

From  a  northern  industrial  state: 
We   anticipate   that  before  the  end   of   November   our  staff   of 


approximately  4300  will  be  reduced  to  about  1500.  There  have 
been  as  yet  very  few  lay-offs  among  the  social  service  workers 
but  the  air  is  tense  with  rumor  and  fear.  The  assurance  that  the 
best  workers  will  be  retained  is  no  help.  As  we  estimate  our 
residual  load  after  all  eligibles  are  absorbed  by  WPA  we  could 
well  keep  50  percent  of  our  present  personnel  without  having 
more  than  an  adequate  set  up.  I  doubt  if  we  can  retain  so  many. 

From  a  corn-belt  state: 

There  have  been  some  dismissals  of  staff  in  the  counties,  mostly 
of  "weak  sisters,"  but  with  a  much  heavier  reduction  ahead. 
This  is  bound  to  be  distressing  in  many  instances  for  there  are 
few  white-collar  jobs  around  these  parts,  but  it  does  give  us  a 
chance  to  weed  out  people  who  are  plainly  unqualified  for  our 
permanent  welfare  program.  That  is  what  we  are  now  driving  at. 

From  a  southern  state: 

About  90  percent  of  our  staff  seemed  probable  candidates  for 
relief  if  they  were  not  promptly  reemployed.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate in  placing  most  of  those  we  have  had  to  dismiss  with 
various  government  agencies  and  with  WPA,  certifying  many 
of  them  to  statistical  and  teaching  projects.  We  still  have  about 
1500  employes  and  it  will  be  some  time  now,  we  hope,  before 
we  make  further  reductions. 

From  a  mid-west  industrial  state: 

We  are  trying  very  hard  to  drop  workers  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
closing — transfer  to  WPA — of  relief  cases  and  of  course  we 
make  every  effort  to  give  adequate  notice.  We  have  had  many 
conferences  with  county  welfare  officials  anxious  to  retain  a 
nucleus  of  staff.  Naturally  those  best  qualified  will  get  the  jobs. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  resentment  over  dismissals.  But  I  see  no 
way  by  which  people  who  came  into  an  emergency  program  can 
be  kept  on  after  that  program  is  ended.  Among  them  are  effec- 
tive, competent  workers  who  will  undoubtedly  be  drawn  into 
whatever  develops  as  a  long-time  program.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  personnel  that  has  come  to  the  top  these  last  years  will  even- 
tually be  pretty  well  absorbed  into  public  welfare  enterprises, 
though  we  mustn't  expect  it  to  happen  over  night. 

A  FACTOR  in  demobilizing  the  emergency  relief  or- 
•^~*-ganization,  especially  in  large  cities,  is  the  organization 
of  the  workers  themselves.  There  are  now  upwards  of  fifty  such 
organizations  in  some  thirty  cities,  not  all  of  them  however 
in  public  agencies.  Fourteen  of  them  are  affiliated  with  the 
National  Coordinating  Committee  of  Rank  and  File  Groups 
formed  last  winter  in  Pittsburgh.  [See  The  Survey,  March 
1935,  page  69.]  While  the  strength  of  this  movement  is  un- 
even it  has,  in  certain  cities,  gained  greatly  the  past  year,  both 
in  numbers  and  leadership. 

In  Chicago  the  Association  of  Workers  in  Public  Agen- 
cies has  about  1500  members  prepared  to  stand  up  militantly 
for  their  own  rights  and  those  of  their  clients.  Relief  officials 
discount  the  capacity  of  the  group  to  slow  down  demobiliza- 
tion ;  non-official  observers  are  less  confident  and  anticipate 
"trouble." 

Philadelphia,  with  its  Association  of  County  Relief  Board 
Employes,  has  had  less  active  expression  of  staff  unrest  than 
various  other  cities,  perhaps  because  it  has  maintained,  it 
claims,  a  higher  level  of  professional  practice  in  relief  ser- 
vices and,  with  fewer  convulsive  reorganizations,  has  had  a 
more  consistent  personnel  policy. 

In  St.  Louis,  relief  officials  have  taken  slight  account  of  the 
small  but  active  workers'  organization.  However  a  recent 
show  of  strength  in  support  of  a  demonstration  by  an  unem- 
ployed group  seems  to  have  made  them  more  aware  if  not 
more  sympathetic. 

New  York,  where  the  Association  of  Workers  in  Public 
Relief  Agencies  has  some  4500  members,  presents  a  compli- 
cated situation  that  requires  a  little  background  for  its  un- 
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derstanding.  The  city,  under  its  charter,  cannot  administer 
outdoor  relief.  The  Home  Relief  Bureau,  once  a  part,  now  in 
effect,  the  whole  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  exists  by 
virtue  of  special  legislation.  But  with  a  residual  case  load  of 
perhaps  125,000  after  WPA  has  done  its  estimated  best,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  bureau,  though  nominally  temporary, 
must  continue  until  new  legislation  authorizes  a  city  depart- 
ment to  function.  It  is  also  apparent  that  much  grief  will  be 
avoided  if  the  reorganization  necessary  at  this  time  takes  a 
form  that  will  give  the  city  the  kind  of  home  relief  service 
that  is  permanently  acceptable  and  that  can  become  a  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  without  further  con- 
vulsions of  reorganization. 

To  this  end  a  committee  of  ERB  executives  has  presented 
a  plan  to  the  ERB  administration  which  leans  heavily  on 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee and  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment.  [See 
The  Survey,  April  1935,  page  110  and  July  1935,  page  211.] 
The  plan  with  all  its  estimates  of  service  and  personnel  is 
built  on  a  case  load  of  about  fifty  per  investigator.  Six  hun- 
dred cases  would  constitute  an  administrative  unit,  and  some 
seven  or  eight  units  a  district.  This  means  that  the  proposed 
system,  assuming  a  residual  case  load  of  125,000  to  130,000 
would  require  for  the  time  being  practically  the  same  staff, 
numerically,  as  ERB  now  has,  but  with  fewer  in  some  classi- 
fications and  more  in  others.  The  organization  would  ex- 
pand or  contract  by  units  as  the  case  load  had  rose  or  fell. 

While  this  plan  was  still  in  gestation  the  Association  of 
Workers  put  forth  a  program  of  its  own,  its  eleven  points 
aimed  at  creating  "a  real  social  agency  and  not  a  check-deliv- 
ering apparatus,"  which  would  "not  only  save  our  jobs  but 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  clients."  The  points: 
A  five-day  week  for  the  entire  staff. 
The  elimination  of  speed-up  in  the  typing  and  other  clerical 

departments. 

The  reduction  of  case  loads  to  a  maximum  of  fifty. 
The  abolition  of  all  over  time. 

Increased  vacations  and  leaves  for  sickness  and  personal  business. 
A  maximum  of  five  investigators  to  each  aide. 
Abolition  of  quotas  in  the  bookkeeping  department. 
Creation  of  a  floating  staff  to  take  places  of  workers  who  are 

out  sick,  on  vacation,  etc. 
Enlargement  of  clerical  staff  to  take  care  of  all  clerical  duties  of 

investigators. 
Assignment  of  a  typist  and  administrative   aide  to  every  four 

investigators. 

Comprehensive  training  program  to  fit  workers  to  new  condi- 
tions and  problems. 

In  late  September  the  Association  called  a  mass  meeting 
to  discuss  its  program  with  Charlotte  Carr,  director  of  the 
ERB.  Miss  Carr  was  unable  to  give  categorical  assurance  of 
staff  security  and  the  Association  authorized  its  executive 
committee  to  use  its  discretion  in  calling  out  the  workers  as 
a  protest  against  impending  changes.  Leaders  of  the  Associ- 
ation disclaim  any  intent  to  cripple  the  Bureau's  work.  They 
have  in  mind,  they  say,  not  a  strike,  but  a  "stoppage"  of  short 
duration  to  bring  public  attention  to  "threats  to  the  security" 
of  clients  and  workers. 

Meantime  the  carefully,  almost  prayerfully,  worked  out 
collective  bargaining  arrangement  between  the  ERB  and  the 
Association  of  Workers  has  not  been  put  to  any  considerable 
test.  It  provides  a  full  complement  of  procedures  in  relation 
to  rating,  reclassification,  evaluation,  demotion,  dismissal 
and  so  on,  with  three  successive  bodies  of  appeal  through 
which  grievances  may  pass  for  adjudication.  How  well  this 
agreement  would  stand  up  in  the  face  of  large  scale  staff 


reduction  imposed  by  those  authorities  in  control  of  funds  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

And  now,  just  to  add  further  color  to  the  scene,  comes  a 
legislative  measure  strongly  sponsored  and  backed,  which 
will,  it  seems  highly  probable,  sweep  the  whole  relief  set-up 
promptly  into  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  with  the 
whole  business  of  rating,  classification  and  the  like  starting 
off  on  a  fresh  foot  and  on  a  civil  service  basis. 

The  experience  of  Joint  Vocational  Service,  for  years  the 
"labor  exchange"  of  professional  social  work  is  not  a  fair 
index  of  the  employment  situation  of  relief  workers  since 
even  in  the  social  worker  bull-market  days  of  1933-34  it  dealt 
almost  wholly  with  the  placement  of  highly  qualified  profes- 
sional workers.  Its  recent  and  current  experience  does  how- 
ever offer  a  few  straws  in  the  wind.  In  the  three  summer 
months  of  1934,  JVS  placed  170  social  workers,  practically 
all  in  public  welfare  services.  In  the  same  months,  1935,  it 
placed  115,  practically  all  in  private  family  agencies.  During 
those  months  last  year  it  had  open  455  new  positions,  pre- 
dominantly public;  this  year  it  had  286,  chiefly  private. 

OP  HE  "market"  in  the  private  field  is  lively,  says  JVS,  but 
•*•  it  is  a  choosy  market  knowing  what  it  wants  and 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  It  wants,  it  seems,  young — thirtyish — 
graduates  of  the  best  schools  of  social  work  with  at  least 
two  years'  successful  experience  in  outstanding  agencies.  For 
such  as  these  there  is  a  steady  and  growing  demand.  Middle- 
aged  social  workers  whose  professional  education  dates  back 
say  to  1915  are  in  slight  demand  whatever  their  experience. 

People  who  went  from  private  into  public  work  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  depression  are  in  similar  plight  if  they  want 
to  change  their  jobs.  Last  fall  they  could  pick  and  choose 
in  the  public  field;  this  year  there  is  no  demand.  Some  of 
them  would  turn  back  to  private  work,  but  if  they  are  "old 
grads"  and  gray  around  the  temples  they  have  small  choice. 

Out  of  luck  entirely  as  far  as  JVS  is  concerned  is  the 
worker,  even  with  a  college  degree,  who  has  had  only  ERA 
experience.  This  touches  last  year's  FERA  fellowship  stu- 
dents in  social  work  schools  [see  page  298]  whose  brief  dip 
into  professional  education  kindled  many  aspirations.  Not 
because  it  holds  their  experience  lightly  but  simply  because 
it  sees  no  hope  of  placement,  JVS  has  reluctantly  refused  to 
register  them.  To  them,  and  to  bright  young'  folk  fresh  from 
college  courses  in  sociology,  JVS  says,  in  effect : 

Beg,  borrow  or  steal  enough  to  put  yourself  through  the  best 
school  of  social  work  you  can  get  into.  For  every  sign,  as  we 
scan  the  sky  at  this  time,  indicates  that  that,  and  only  that,  is  the 
steady  equation  in  supply  and  demand  in  the  profession. 

Fragmentary  as  all  information  is,  it  seems  evident  that 
in  most  places  there  is  a  sincere  effort  to  hold  onto  the  best 
of  the  relief  staffs  and  to  keep  together  as  adequate  an  or- 
ganization as  public  opinion  will  support  to  carry  on  the 
service  of  relief.  All  but  the  most  dismal  prophets  of  despair 
believe  that  the  states  will  move  promptly  to  establish  in- 
strumentalities for  state  and  local  cooperation  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  not  only  in  the  areas  staked  out  by  the 
Security  Act  but  in  the  broad  field  of  public  assistance.  They 
admit  that  there  will  be  lags  and  gaps,  and  that  this  is 
not  the  immediate  answer  to  the  present  difficulties  of  the 
left-over  relief  population  or  of  relief  workers  out  of  work. 
But  it  is  in  new  and  enlarged  public  welfare  services  that 
they  see  a  coming  answer  and  an  expanding  field  of  voca- 
tional opportunity  for  social  workers,  though  they  add  the 
caution  that  anyone  looking  toward  that  field  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  political  realities. 


The  New  Front  on  Child  Welfare 


By  MARY  IRENE  ATKINSON 

Regional  Social  Worker,  FERA 


SOME  of  us  whose  professional  experience  was  previ- 
ously in  the  children's  field  but  who  suddenly  found 
ourselves  a  part  of  the  FERA,  have  wondered  some- 
times if  we  are  not  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  county 
relief  director  in  a  western  state  who,  when  told  by  a  new 
state  administrator  that  his  custom  of  opening  the  day's  busi- 
ness at  the  relief  office  with  prayer  and  devotional  exercises 
was  not  according  to  FERA  procedure,  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise, "What?  Can't  I  work  both  for  God  and  Hopkins?" 

That  one  can  work  both  for  child  welfare  and  Harry 
Hopkins  depends  upon  one's  conception  of  what  constitutes 
"child  welfare."  If  one  delimits  the  term  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  interest  and  function  in  which  many  children's 
agencies  operated  during  the  palmy  predepression  days,  the 
FERA  program  would  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
appear  to  have  any  relation  to  child  welfare.  If,  however, 
one  sees  basic  child  welfare  procedure  in  the  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  public  welfare  program  on  a  national  basis  and  to 
administer  relief  so  that  children  might  remain  in  their  own 
homes  in  spite  of  economic  stress,  then  one  begins  to  see  that 
being  more  or  less  A.W.O.L.  from  the  children's  field  does 
not  make  one  an  out-and-out  deserter. 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  every  civilized  nation  is  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  its  children.  In  this  country  we 
have  gone  through  all  of  the  various  cycles  of  indifference 
and  of  interest  in  the  problem  which  have  been  common  to 
other  countries,  and  in  addition,  have  developed  in  our  more 
enlightened  centers  certain  programs  and  areas  of  responsi- 
bility which  have  not  been  duplicated  in  other  countries.  We 
have  eagerly  seized  upon  new  movements  and  new  scientific 
approaches  to  fundamental  social  principles  in  an  effort  to 
develop  child  welfare  services  which  will  be  a  cure-all,  and 
have  sought  some  simple  method  whereby  all  our  dependent 
children  might  "live  happily  ever  after."  We  have  tried  des- 
perately to  find  a  panacea  whereby  all  our  bad  children  may 
become  good  children.  We  have  shown  great  concern  about 
making  our  sick  children  well  and  keeping  our  well  children 
from  getting  sick.  Once  a  child's  own  family  has  failed  him, 
we  have  invested  millions  to  care  for  him  in  institutions. 
•  In  some  localities  special  vocational  opportunities,  recre- 
ational facilties,  child  guidance  clinics,  and  socialized  juve- 
nile courts  have  been  provided.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
vast  reaches  of  America  where  none  of  these  services  exist 
and  there  are  still  thousands  of  "forgotten  children." 

Even  in  those  localities  where  the  best  of  children's  agen- 
cies have  flourished,  there  has  been  a  surprising  lack  of  con- 
cern about  those  factors  in  our  social  and  economic  life  which 
would  insure  to  every  child,  except  those  few  who  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  born  to  utterly  incompetent  parents,  the 
opportunity  to  grow  up  in  his  own  family.  There  has  always 
been  a  group  of  leaders  who  have  recognized  that  the  term 
"child  welfare"  must  include  all  of  those  forces  which  tend 
to  foster  and  protect  the  child-life  of  the  community  regard- 
less of  economic  status.  But  to  most  persons  the  term  "child 
welfare"  has  meant  care  for  such  dependent,  neglected,  and 
delinquent  children  as  have  come  to  the  attention  of  organ- 
ized agencies,  public  and  private,  and  to  the  juvenile  courts. 

Prior  to  1929,  this  seemed  like  a  considerable  group  of 


children.  But  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  on  a  new  front. 
Figures  gathered  for  the  White  House  Conference  in  1930, 
indicated  that  there  were  somewhere  between  250,000  and 
300,000  dependent  children  in  the  United  States  being  cared 
for  away  from  their  own  homes.  Approximately  as  many 
more  were  being  supported  in  their  own  homes  through 
Mothers'  Aid.  In  May  1935  there  were  6,971,000  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  being  supported  by  public  relief. 
In  the  face  of  that  figure  a  new  connotation  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  term  child  welfare  if  it  is  to  mean  anything.  In 
other  words,  we  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the  well- 
being  of  seven  million  dependent  children,  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  care  for  the  quarter  of  a  million  who  are  living  tempo- 
rarily in  homes  other  than  their  own,  under  the  supervision 
of  children's  agencies. 

Social  workers  have  for  the  most  part  been  somewhat  in- 
different to  causes  of  social  conditions  whose  lesults  they 
sought  to  ameliorate.  We  have  fed  children,  clothed  them, 
given  them  medical  attention,  and  attempted  to  provide  a 
substitute  environment  for  their  own  poor  homes.  These  ser- 
vices have  been  of  value  and  undoubtedly  many  children  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  in  life  which  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  had.  However,  we  must  realize  that  the  day  is  past 
when  we  and  the  citizens  supporting  social  work  can  regard 
such  services  as  the  sum  total  of  a  child  welfare  program. 
From  now  on,  the  real  problem  is  that  of  safeguarding  a 
population  of  children  as  great  as  the  entire  population  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  a  problem  not  for  any  one  group 
of  social  workers  or  for  social  work  as  a  whole,  but  for  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  country  where  the  social 
and  economic  problems  we  now  see  as  acute  were  not  pro- 
duced by  the  depression  but  have  existed  for  generations.  A 
few  of  the  children  from  these  areas  came  from  time  to  time 
to  the  attention  of  state-wide  public  or  private  child  care 
agencies.  However  the  great  mass  of  children  living  under 
conditions  we  now  recognize  as  deplorable  were  largely 
undiscovered  except  by  the  schools  which  in  most  instances 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  presented.  It  has 
taken  the  network  of  the  FERA  to  find  these  children  "of 
the  disinherited." 

TJ  LCAUSE  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  need  to  feed 
twenty  million  people,  there  has  unequestionably  been  a 
degree  of  insensitivity  to  conditions  surrounding  children  in 
relief  families.  However  the  fact  remains  that  more  people 
in  more  sections  of  the  country  know  more  about  the  en- 
vironment in  which  seven  million  children  are  growing  up 
than  they  have  ever  known  before.  A  preview  of  conditions 
surrounding  this  army  of  children  must  of  necessity  pre- 
cede action,  and  the  FERA  program  has  given  this  large- 
scale  glimpse.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  tangible  evidence 
that  we  are  moving  out  on  this  new  front  for  it  is  concrete 
expression  of  national  concern  about  basic  hazards  to  chil- 
dren. In  the  final  analysis  its  safeguards  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  old  age  assistance  will  affect  our  children, 
while  its  provisions  pertaining  to  crippled  children,  mater- 
nity and  infancy,  and  expansion  of  certain  social  services 
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which  the  states  are  now  unable  to  provide  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  will  all  vitally  influence  their  well-being. 

This  establishment  of  the  principle  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  individuals  through  the  mechanism 
of  public  administration  will  definitely  affect  the  future  of 
private  child-caring  institutions  and  agencies.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  with  the  expansion  of  public  service  there 
will  be  no  place  for  the  private  agency ;  others  hold  that  at 
least  some  of  the  public  money  available  for  services  to 
children  should  be  administered  through  private  agencies. 
And  there  are  others  who  still  contend  that  a  high  quality 
of  child-caring  services  cannot  be  gained  or  maintained  un- 
der public  auspices. 

TT  IS  not  possible  for  anyone  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of 
finality  what  the  development  of  the  next  ten  years  will 
be.  However  the  particular  deck  of  cards  spread  out  before 
this  particular  observer  indicates  that  the  story  may  be  some- 
what as  follows: 

The  private  children's  agencies  that  still  believe  we  are  in  an 
emergency  and  that  we  will  gradually  swing  back  to  the  conditions 
which  existed  prior  to  1929,  are  likely  to  find  themselves  waiting 
in  the  wings  for  a  cue  which  will  never  come.  There  will  still  be 
need  for  institutional  care  of  children,  for  foster  home  placement, 
and  for  many  of  the  other  services  rendered  under  private  auspices. 
However,  such  services  will  not  be  an  end  in  themselves  but  will 
increasingly  become  a  part  of  the  social  treatment  pattern  of  the 
community. 

There  is  small  likelihood  of  any  change  in  the  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  FERA,  that  public  money  shall  be  spent  by  public 
agencies  and  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  public  service,  per 
se,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  maintain  proper  standards. 

Those  private  agencies  which  have  in  their  boards  and  execu- 
tives courageous  enough  leadership  to  rid  themselves  of  certain 
outworn  traditions  and  sentimentality,  will  have  a  wide  and  im- 
portant field  for  experimentation  and  demonstration  in  the  de- 
velopment of  techniques  not  needed  for  the  mass  of  children  but 
highly  important  in  specific  situations. 

As  a  fundamental  safeguard  to  public  service  for  children  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  must  recognize  it  for  what  it 
is — the  most  potent  instrumentality  we  have  for  insuring  to  every 
child  his  inherent  birthright  of  growing  up  in  his  own  home. 

The  regaining  of  ground  lost  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
socialization  of  our  public  schools  seems  to  be  an  immediate  task. 
In  this  effort,  the  private  children's  agencies  are  in  a  position  to 
exert  tremendous  influence.  Every  delinquent  boy  and  girl  in  Amer- 
ica was  once  in  the  public  schools.  The  extent  to  which  later  delin- 
quency might  have  been  prevented,  had  there  been  an  awareness 
of  problems  and  proper  social  treatment,  cannot  be  determined. 
Private  social  agencies  that  have  utilized  the  contributions  to  hu- 
man understanding  made  by  the  fields  of  medicine,  psychology, 
psychiatry,  and  the  social  sciences,  have  both  an  opportunity  and 
an  obligation  to  take  leadership  in  infiltrating  these  procedures 
into  those  areas  where  much  larger  numbers  of  children  can  be 
served.  It  is  not  only  the  mind  of  a  child  which  goes  to  school. 
Along  with  it  goes  his  body,  his  emotions,  and  his  spiritual  life, 
all  demanding  intelligent  and  sympathetic  treatment  which  is  far 
too  rare. 

In  some  states  it  will  be  only  because  of  the  leadership  and  co- 
operation of  private  children's  agencies  that  the  states  themselves, 
through  properly  organized  child  welfare  departments,  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  federal  security  program.  Upon  those  in- 
dividuals and  oganizations  that  have  had  experience  in  recog- 
nizing and  meeting  the  needs  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children, 
must  be  placed  much  of  the  responsibility  for  creating  the  kind  of 
public  sentiment  which  will  insure  proper  participation  on  the  part 
of  state  and  local  public  officials. 

When  the  complete  saga  of  the  FERA  is  finally  written, 
it  will,  I  hope,  give  space  to  the  unsung  administrators,  case 
workers,  and  others  in  the  small  political  subdivisions,  who 
have  put  into  operation  the  policies  and  procedures  outlined 
in  Washington  and  in  forty-eight  state  capitals.  When  the 


Great  White  Father  and  his  assistants  issue  new  bulletins 
and  administrative  orders,  it  is  like  kindling  three  thousand 
signal-fires  calling  to  action  minor  officials  throughout  the 
whole  country.  It  is  these  same  minor  officials  who  are 
going  to  be  important  factors  in  the  development  of  a  per- 
manent long-time  public  welfare  program  as  we  begin  the 
liquidation  of  FERA.  The  extent  to  which  social  programs 
are  modified  by  the  dynamics  of  personality  we  cannot 
know,  but  we  do  know  that  for  years  to  come,  children  in 
certain  parts  of  this  country  will  have  better  opportunities 
in  life  because  an  FERA  county  director  and  a  relief  worker 
knew  how  to  interpret  what  they  were  doing  in  such  a  way 
that  communities  and  local  officials  saw  and  believed  in 
their  objectives. 

Regardless  of  what  one's  social  philosophy  happens  to  be 
and  of  one's  attitude  toward  the  New  Deal  and  its  experi- 
mentation with  the  alphabet,  the  fact  remains  that  child  wel- 
fare in  this  country  is  going  to  be  something  quite  different 
in  the  next  decade  than  it  was  in  the  period  which  ended  in 
1929 — and  that  it  is  going  to  be  different  because  govern- 
mental social  action  has  penetrated  every  county  and  munici- 
pality in  America.  Whether  we  gain  or  lose  by  this  penetra- 
tion will  depend  upon  whether  the  people  now  in  children's 
work  choose,  like  Agamemnon,  to  sulk  in  their  tents  because 
the  past  cannot  be  recaptured ;  or  whether  they  choose  to 
cast  off  their  doubts  and  fears  and  throw  their  rich  experience 
and  their  powers  of  interpretation  into  the  new  and  swift 
social  current  whose  fountain  head  is  government.  Unless 
this  fountain  head  is  so  safeguarded  by  intelligent  public 
opinion  that  the  objectives  of  a  fair  chance  in  life  for  all 
children  and  of  social  security  for  adults  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  political  considerations,  we  may  find  that  the  "disin- 
herited" of  America  have  again  been  sold  short. 

'"Tp  HIS  writer  isnot  so  unsophisticated  that  she  doesn't  know 
*•  the  Political  Facts  of  Life.  Everyone  who  has  had  any 
contact  with  the  FERA  program  recognizes  that  a — thus  far 
— bloodless  war  has  been  waged  continuously  in  Washington 
and  in  the  several  states  in  the  effort  to  hold  the  line  against 
the  type  of  political  interference  which  seeks  to  subordinate 
the  well-being  of  people  to  partisanship.  It  is  also  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  line  has  cracked  at  various  points.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  interest 
of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  relief  pro- 
gram is  in  the  person  who  is  in  need.  This  basic  integrity  of 
purpose,  which  has  never  yet  been  completely  snuffed  out  by 
the  political  hurricanes  blowing  over  Washington,  must  and 
can  be  the  spearhead  of  advance  on  the  new  front  of  child 
welfare.  Behind  it  must  be  the  drive  of  public  opinion  and 
the  enlightenment  of  accumulated  social  experience. 


Special  interest  is  given  this  article  by  Miss  Atkinson's  appoint- 
ment, made  since  it  was  written,  as  director  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Division  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau.  The  appointment 
is  subject  to  pending  civil  service  examination.  In  this  position 
Miss  Atkinson,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  and  later  superintendent  of  the  Division  of 
Charities,  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  u'ill  have  re- 
sponsibility under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  for  administering  that  section  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  relating  to  child  welfare  services. 

Emma  O.  Lundberg,  formerly  director  of  Research  and 
Studies  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  and  later  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  New  York  State  TERA,  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  division. 
—The  Editors. 


I  Am  a  County  Relief  Director 

By  M.  B.  STINSON 

Wayne  County  Relief  Admintttration,  Greenville,  Mo. 


WHEN  we  think  of  a  rural  community  we  think  of  a 
more  or  less  independent  and  disorganized  group  of 
people  relying  on  the  bounties  of  rain  and  sunshine 
for  livelihood.     However,  here  in  the  beauteous  Ozarks  is 
another  group,  frequently  found  as  relief  clients,  whose  reli- 
ance has  for  generations,  been  on  another  bounty  of  nature, 
euphoniously  known  as  Grandma.     This  group  is  accurately- 
described  by  the  word  "tie-hacker,"  which  you  will  not  find 
in  the  dictionary  but  which  means  a  man  who  lives  by  a 
special  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  broad-axe. 

The  tie-hacker  has  a  rugged  philosophy  gained  through 
contact  with  the  big  lumber  entrepreneur  and  through  the 
necessity  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  His  philosophy- 
is  that  any  tree  from  sapling  to  virgin  pine  which  has  no 
visible  owner  (by  visible,  I  mean  one  looking  at  you  over 
the  sights  of  a  shotgun)  belongs  to  "Grandma."  Grandma  is 
a  kind  old  lady  and  wants  to  see  the  boys  get  along,  so  she 
does  not  mind  if  they  cut  enough  of  her  timber  to  furnish 
their  week's  supplies.  The  week's  supplies  include,  of  course, 
a  small  jug  of  Bill  Jones'  spiritus  frumenti. 

But  Grandma  is  getting  old  and  her  benevolent  spirit  fail- 
eth.  Her  bounty  is  no  longer  so  easily  obtained.  At  one 
time  her  trees  were  stately  pines  and  oaks,  the  forest  prime- 
val. Those  are  the  good  old  days  that  the  tie-hacker  is  fond 
of  remembering  for  he  was  then  a  forester  and  a  lumberman, 
or  even  a  sawmill  operator. 

Now  Grandma  could  not  forever  stand  this  maltreatment 
and  exploitation  by  her  sons.  But  when  her  big  trees  were 
all  gone  the  boys  got  out  their  broad-axe  and  went  forth  as 
hackers  of  ties.  Naturally  they  took  a  tumble  down  the 
economic  scale  for  ties  are  not  as  profitable  as  board  feet  of 
lumber.  But  they  were  still  able  to  earn  a  living  of  sorts 
and  to  drown  their  sorrows  on  Saturday  nights. 

Then  before  they  knew  it  the  supply  of  timber  large 
enough  for  ties  was  depleted  and  they  had  to  eke  out  an 
existence  from  the  sale  of  mine  props  made  from  three-inch 
saplings.  Times  were  now  tough.  The  children  went  with- 
out shoes.  Maggie  wore  her  calico  dress  on  Sunday  as  well 
as  every  other  day.  Bill  wore  his  overalls  till  they  looked 
like  a  crazy  quilt.  The  small  patch  of  land  he  had  cleared 
back  of  his  cabin  still  furnished  beans  and  corn  but  what 
was  he  to  do  for  "bread-stuff"  and  "grease." 

The  final  straw  on  the  back  of  the  proverbial  camel  was 
the  purchase  of  the  last  vestige  of  timber  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  govern- 
ment was  convinced  that 
prosperity  could  return 
to  the  hill  country  only 
with  the  return  of  the 
timber  stands.  Small 
saplings  must  not  be  cut 
for  mine  props  but  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  into 
trees.  Grandma  had  re- 
linquished her  title  and 
Uncle  Sam  was  the  heir 
apparent.  Signs  were 
posted  everywhere.  Cut- 


what  the  author  describes  as  "the 
sizzling  hot  seat  of  a  county  relief  director," 
deep  in  the  Ozark  region,  comes  this  echo  of  an 
article  in  The  Survey  for  July,  If  I  Were  a  County 
Relief  Director  by  Paul  H.  Landis.  "It  all  makes 
us  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Stinson,  "why  the  seat  is  so 
precarious,,  and  to  look  for  the  explanation  in 
places  other  than  roll-top  desks  and  filing  cabinets." 
In  his  own  case  he  finds  the  explanation  in  the 
ingrained  philosophies  of  the  entire  community. 
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ting  in  the  woods  was  now  stealing.  Detection  was  certain, 
conviction  swift  and  sure,  and  punishment  not  to  be  laughed 
off.  The  poor  lumberman,  tie-hacker,  mine-prop  cutter  was 
no  longer  an  "honest  Abe"  but  an  outlaw  in  his  own  home 
and  community. 

But  Uncle  Sam  did  provide  a  substitute  for  Grandma. 
He  sent  The  Relief.  At  first  it  was  misunderstood  and  its 
representatives  treated  with  cold  scorn  by  the  leaders  of  the 
community.  What  about  it,  they  asked.  Were  these  folks  who 
had  let  their  bills  run  at  the  store  to  be  handed  out  a  living 
for  the  mere  asking  or  for  scratching  the  surface  of  a  county- 
road  with  a  pick  or  shovel?  Oughtn't  they  to  be  treated  like 
Old  Man  Jones'  hogs?  Old  Man  Jones,  it  seemed,  had  a 
bunch  of  hogs  which  roamed  the  woods,  hustling  nuts  and 
acorns  for  their  living.  But  when  nuts  and  acorns  became 
scarce,  Jones  had  the  boys  throw  a  dozen  ears  of  corn  down 
by  the  gate  for  the  hogs  to  find.  Thereafter  the  hogs  just  laid 
around  the  gate  with  no  effort  to  find  supplementary  food. 
Plainly  they  were  being  pauperized.  So  Jones  told  the  boys 
to  leave  off  the  corn  and  sick  on  the  dog  to  drive  them  back 
into  the  woods  to  earn  their  own  way. 

This  crude  and  homely  philosophy,  "root,  hog,  or  die," 
was  wholly  typical  of  the  average  citizen's  idea  of  relief  in 
the  hill  country.  But  as  time  went  on  and  prosperity  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  just  around  the  corner,  the  community 
attitude  changed.  Sam  Wood,  who  owned  a  chain  of  stores, 
saw  that  if  he  was  compelled  to  carry  a  fourth  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  county  on  credit  which  he  knew  was  not  good  and 
another  fourth  on  credit  which  was  doubtful,  he  himself 
would  soon  be  on  the  rocks.  The  doctor  saw  that  although 
babies  continued  to  arrive  and  old  people  to  get  sick  and  die, 
he  was  running  up  a  bill  at  the  grocery  store  with  no  very- 
bright  prospect  of  paying  it.  Thus  people  began  to  see  that 
relief  was  necessary  to  everybody's  welfare  whether  they 
were  on  it  or  not,  and  that  the  community  must  receive  assist- 
ance from  sources  outside  itself.  But  the  philosophy  of  the 
tie-hacker  and  of  Grandma  still  remains.  The  tie-hackers 
have  no  scruples  about  relief;  no  consciousness  that  it  is 
wrong  to  accept  if  they  have  other  resources.  The  govern- 
ment took  away  their  livelihood  when  it  took  over  Grandma 
so  the  government  must  furnish  them  a  living.  This  attitude, 
right  or  wrong,  is  the  county  social  worker's  problem  in  this 
part  of  the  world  and  explains  many  of  his  headaches. 
The  relief  man  must  have  a  long  and  willing  ear  for  all 

with  a  tale  to  tell.  He 
cannot  always  avoid  in- 
terviews by  telling  peo- 
ple that  their  visitors 
will  attend  to  their 
needs.  They  demand  to 
see  the  "head  man,"  and 
they  have  small  faith 
that  their  case  will  reach 
him  unless  they  them- 
selves present  it.  He  can- 
not always  dismiss  the 
client's  own  idea  for  his 
salvation  however  wild 
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it  may  seem.  He  must  go  over  these  plans  and  show  the 
client,  if  he  can,  where  reason  breaks  down.  He  must  show 
him  that  oftentimes  a  loan  for  a  horse  through  rural  rehabili- 
tation may  put  him  in  worse  shape  than  before ;  that  benefits 
with  a  string  to  them  may  turn  and  bite  him  and  that  most 
benefits,  unlike  gift  horses,  should  be  looked  in  the  mouth. 

The  rural  social  worker  cannot  always  take  the  attitude 
that  a  belligerent  individual  is  one  with  no  possibilities. 
Often  those  who  kick  the  loudest  and  longest  are  the  ones 
who  will  make  the  most  of  themselves  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity. One  of  the  best  rural  rehabilitation  clients  in  our 
county  was  one  of  our  worst  pains  in  the  neck  when  he  was 
receiving  general  relief. 

The  county  relief  worker  must  remember  that  he  is  at 
the  head  of  what  is  probably  the  biggest  enterprise  in  the 
county.  An  organization  spending  $10,000  per  month  and 


directly  affecting  eight  hundred  families  is  at  all  times  a 
mark  for  criticism  both  just  and  unjust.  His  connection  with 
the  government,  however  he  may  try  to  be  nonpartisan,  must 
nevertheless  make  him  and  the  position  he  controls  a  target 
for  the  slings  and  arrows  of  ambitious  politicians,  who, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  are  a  vital  part  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  government.  He  must  remember  that  his  county  com- 
mittee is  representative  of  the  citizens  who  will  still  be  there 
after  the  relief  worker  has  moved  on  to  other  if  not  greener 
pastures.  Lasting  contributions  are  made  through  organized 
effort,  rarely  through  the  drive  of  any  one  individual.  Educa- 
tion of  political  leaders  is  essential  to  lasting  attainments  in 
social  work. 

Yes,  it  is  a  hot  spot  all  right,  but  also  a  very  interesting 
spot.  Other  pioneers  were  in  hot  spots.  It  was  ever  thus. 
Yes,  thank  goodness,  I  am  a  county  relief  director. 


The  Test  of  the  Training 


By  RUTH  A.  LERRIGO 


WHAT  "book  learning"  in  the  form  of  training  in 
professional  schools  of  social  work  has  to  offer  the 
emergency  relief  worker  was  given  a  significant  test 
during  the  last  school  year,  when  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
carefully  selected  emergency  relief  workers  and  promising  re- 
cruits attended  accredited  schools  of  social  work  for  periods 
of  from  four  to  six  months  at  FERA  expense.  The  FERA 
Department  of  Research  has  reported  in  a  recent  bulletin 
(Series  II,  Number  7)  the  results  of  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  results  of  the  training  program,  made  a  month  after  the 
first  group  of  students  had  completed  the  courses  and  gone 
back  on  their  jobs.  Returns  from  244  students  and  thirty-six 
relief  administrations,  as  well  as  the  schools'  estimates  of  stu- 
dent performance  were  weighed  in  compiling  the  material. 

The  report  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  experiment 
was  well  received  by  the  students  concerned  and  was  a  valu- 
able demonstration  of  principles  and  practice  for  future 
emergency  training  programs. 

The  voice  of  the  scoffer  has  been  too  frequent  and  loud 
through  the  land  to  be  ignored  in  any  consideration  of  the 
need  or  lack  of  need  for  professional  social  work  training  for 
emergency  relief  work.  To  those  who  may  see  the  job  solely 
as  one  of  administration  and  business  efficiency,  the  one  valid 
answer,  the  test  respected  by  the  public,  the  professional 
schools,  relief  administrators  and  workers  alike  is :  How  does 
the  client  come  off  ?  Is  he  any  better  off  because  a  trained  or 
partly  trained  social  worker  "investigates"  or  "supervises"  or 
"does  case  work"  on  him.  To  this  question,  then,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executives  for  whom  these  students  returned  to 
work  is  that  clients  did  profit. 

According  to  the  summary  of  findings,  students  and  direc- 
tors of  social  service  found  improvement  in  service  to  fami- 
lies, in  administration  of  relief  and  in  making  and  sustaining 
satisfactory  community  contacts,  as  a  result  of  the  training 
experiment.  State  directors  report  that  students  have  de- 
veloped "perspective,  assurance,  leadership,  administrative 
and  organizing  ability." 

About  55  percent  of  the  students  in  the  group  on  their 
return  to  work,  were  promoted  to  positions  of  more  responsi- 
bility than  they  had  previously  held.  State  directors  of  social 


service  qualify  the  significance  of  this,  however,  by  saying 
that  the  promotions  of  a  highly  selected  group  did  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  the  students  were  wholly  equipped  for 
increased  responsibilities  but  rather  that  they  were  relatively 
better  equipped  than  other  members  of  the  staff. 

A  gain  in  general  perspective  and  understanding  of  the 
whole  relief  program  is  the  benefit  most  frequently  cited  by 
the  students  themselves.  The  training  period  varied  in  dif- 
ferent schools.  Only  a  handful  felt  that  a  shorter  period  than 
their  FERA  fellowship  permitted  would  have  been  adequate, 
this  feeling  being  dictated  apparently  by  impatience  to  put 
what  they  had  learned  into  immediate  practice.  Students  fresh 
from  the  hectic  realities  of  the  relief  field  needed  time  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  class  room  and 
the  conditions  of  controlled  field  work.  "The  first  quarter 
was  spent  in  'unlearning'  and  getting  adjusted,"  commented 
one  of  the  students.  "As  a  first  quarter  student  I  did  little 
definite  constructive  thinking.  .  .  .  During  the  second  quarter 
concepts  became  clearer,  goals  more  orderly  and  organized, 
and  professional  attitudes,  skills  and  spirit  were  born." 

\  GENERAL  difficulty  experienced  by  students  on  their 
•**-return  to  their  jobs  was  in  re-orienting  themselves  to 
local  conditions  and  in  applying  the  principles  they  had  gained 
to  the  hard  realities  of  overwhelming  case  loads,  inadequate 
equipment  and  so  on.  Many  felt  that  the  courses  offered 
should  have  taken  more  cognizance  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  work  at  this  time,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  with  instruc- 
tors thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rural  scene.  Many  shared 
the  feeling  of  the  student  who  said : 

My  work  helped  me  to  understand  and  meet  the  need  of  a 
rural  community  only  insofar  as  it  helped  me  to  understand 
people.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  study  rural  situations  disturbed 
me  until  I  realized  that  human  nature  is  an  unchanging  factor — 
that  only  the  externals  of  a  rural  and  urban  community  are 
different,  and  that  a  case  worker's  resourcefulness  was  the 
only  substitute  for  outside  resources  so  abundant  in  cities. 

Another  student  said: 

The  classroom  and  field  work  can  never  completely  meet  the 
needs  of  any  social  work  job.  A  certain  amount  of  seasoning, 
practical  experience,  experimenting,  is  necessary  in  every  situa- 
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tion.  I  know  that  I  could  not  have  handled  my  present  position 
adequately  without  the  background  of  professional  training.  I 
know  now,  more  than  I  realized  while  in  school,  what  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  my  own  job  are. 

Of  the  courses  taken,  case  work  and  field  work  were  an 
easy  first  in  student  rating  of  practical  value,  with  public  wel- 
fare administration,  psychiatry  and  medical  information  com- 
ing next.  Other  courses  rated  as  of  particular  benefit  were 
community  organization,  financial  planning,  social  statistics, 
jurisprudence,  economics,  social  legislation  and  problems  of 
unemployment  relief. 

Conspicuous  among  the  questions  raised  by  state  directors 
of  social  service  out  of  the  FERA  experiment  is  that  of  the 


value  of  short-term  courses.  Six  months  was  considered  not 
long  enough,  while  a  year,  even  though  it  must  include  fewer 
students  was  preferred  by  twenty-four  of  thirty-four  direc- 
tors queried.  Care  in  selecting  workers  for  student  fellow- 
ships was  generally  emphasized  since  the  FERA  experience 
clearly  indicated  that  those  with  good  job  records  and  pre- 
ferably a  college  degree  showed  the  best  response  to  the  train- 
ing processes. 

A  probable  future  consequence  of  the  1935  FERA  emer- 
gency training  program  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  students  who  participated  have  expressed 
professional  aspirations  and  a  desire  to  continue  professional 
education  and  training. 


The  Chests  Go  to  the  Country 


IF  the  community  chest  leaders  of  the  country  are  "nervy" 
over  the  prospects  of  the  fall  campaigns  they  left  their 
apprehensions  at  home  when  they  gathered  in  Washing- 
ton for  two  late  September  days  to  set  the  scene  for  the  1935 
Mobilization  for  Human  Needs.  They  listened  to  inspira- 
tional generalities ;  they  took  soundings  of  public  opinion ; 
they  weighed  the  "talking  points"  that  recent  events  have 
provided.  But  far  from  being  "nervy"  these  men  and  women 
on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for  raising  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  on  which  privately  supported  social  work  the  country 
over  depends,  were  singularly  calm  and  confident,  giving 
every  evidence  that  the  situation  so  far  as  their  special  obliga- 
tion goes,  is  under  control.  There  might  be  some  difficulties 
in  the  tax-shy  "big  giver"  brackets,  but  the  "middle  giver" 
prospect  was  definitely  brighter ;  the  confusions  of  local  relief 
were  an  element  in  the  picture  but  if  competently  interpreted 
they  need  not  be  a  boomerang  on  the  campaigns.  "There  is 
money,  and  we'll  get  it — maybe  a  little  more  than  last  year, 
maybe  a  little  easier." 

The  conference,  as  it  assembled,  some  500  strong,  on  the 
sun-drenched  White  House  lawn  to  hear  President  Roose- 
velt's Charge  to  the  Citizens,  seemed  heavier  numerically  on 
the  lay  than  on  the  professional  side,  and  the  program  as  it 
developed,  to  focus  more  on  the  psychology  of  the  "prominent 
citizen"  than  on  problems  of  the  executive.  There  was  more 
talk  than  in  other  years  of  "the  public  mind"  and  less  of 
"how  to  get  the  money."  There  were  warnings  in  plenty  of 
the  shrunken  incomes  and  taxfears  of  individual  big  givers, 
of  too  great  confidence  in  corporation  contributions  even  with 
a  5  percent  exemption  on  tax  returns  [see  The  Survey,  Sep- 
tember 1935,  page  261] ;  of  "Let  Roosevelt  do  it"  attitudes 
among  the  politically  disgruntled,  but  along  with  these  re- 
minders of  reality  was  abundant  evidence  that  these  com- 
munity leaders  looked  on  the  chests  and  the  private  social 
work  they  represented  as  something  to  be  maintained  as  a 
part  of  the  accepted  community  pattern. 

Further  evidence  of  the  increasing  penetration  of  the  chests 
into  community  life  was  afforded  by  the  discussions  of  the 
National  Women's  Committee  under  the  affable  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Women's 
Crusade,  born  in  Cincinnati  three  years  ago,  is  developing 
from  a  campaign  device  into  a  year-round  varied  program  of 
study  and  interpretation  of  community  needs  and  resources — 
"The  more  we  know  what  should  be  done  the  more  will  be 
done."  There  were  to  be  sure  vestigial  remains  of  the  ladies 
aid  society  approach  to  social  problems  but  at  the  same  time  a 
good  deal  of  clear  realization  that  if  social  programs  are  to 


go  forward  they  must  rest  on  the  steady  spread  of  under- 
standing on  every  level  of  community  life.  In  the  meetings 
of  the  Women's  Committee,  more  than  in  the  high-powered 
masculine  National  Citizen's  Committee,  Gerard  Swope, 
chairman,  there  was  discussion  of  method — how  to  get  women 
going,  what  kind  of  informative  literature  would  really  be 
read,  how  to  make  come-and-see  expeditions  dramatic  with- 
out making  them  like  trips  to  the  zoo. 

A  MONG  the  "very  special  reasons"  cited  by  President 
"^^  Roosevelt  "why  all  must  co-operate  to  bring  private 
welfare  support  back  at  least  to  the  1929  level"  were  the  an- 
nounced policy  that  "the  government  is  withdrawing  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  from  the  field  of  emergency  home  relief"  (his 
hearers  were  quick  to  notice  that  he  named  no  deadline  date), 
and  the  fact  that  "there  are  of  course  many  important  gaps  to 
be  filled."  He  did  not  refer  directly  to  corporation  support  of 
private  welfare  funds,  but  many  of  his  hearers  caught  impli- 
cations when  he  said : 

The  task  of  private  welfare  has  become  increasingly  great  as 
industrial  life  creates  new  problems  of  community  living.  Such 
support  must  come  from  all  those  whose  developments  have 
accentuated  the  congestion  and  the  problems  of  community  life. 

They  owe  the  community  a  very  substantial  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  community  welfare  services.  Such  gifts  should 
be,  and  I  am  confident  will  be  based  on  the  sound  motive  of 
helping  those  within  the  community  who  need  all  kinds  of  help 
and  better  living  conditions. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  taxation  for 
welfare  services  was  a  subject  that  would  not  down.  Edward 
D.  Duffield,  president  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J.  was  fearful  of  a  loss  of  spiritual  values 
if  the  services  of  private  philanthropy  were  "abandoned"  to 
government.  Furthermore ; 

Taxes  w-ould  necessarily  be  substantially  increased.  ...  At  a  time 
when  our  government  is  required  by  present  economic  conditions 
to  make  vast  expenditures,  it  is  not  wise  to  place  additional 
burdens  on  it.  If  compulsory  taxation  is  substituted  for  volun- 
tary contributions  a  condition  will  be  created  which  will  be  an 
embarrassment  to  the  government,  national,  state  and  local.  .  .  . 
The  government  should  supplement  private  philanthropy,  never 
supplant  it. 

Donaldson  Brown  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
veered  from  his  subject,  Why  Corporations  Should  Contri- 
bute to  Private  Charity,  to  caution  that,  while  of  course  they 
should  contribute,  they  are  already  bearing  a  heavy  load  of 
taxation  for  expanding  government  welfare  services  and  that 
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perhaps  less  and  not  more  in  the  way  of  contributions  to 
private  services  should  be  expected. 

There  was  more  of  this,  but  against  it  was  the  confidence 
of  Gerard  Swope,  chairman  of  the  1935  Mobilization,  that, 
"We  may  expect  that  corporations  will  give  more  generously 
to  community  chests  this  year  than  heretofore."  Among  chest 
executives  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  while  tax  deductions 
for  corporation  gifts  was  an  excellent  talking  point,  large 
increases  must  not  be  too  confidently  anticipated.  They  might 
fill  the  gap  in  the  higher  brackets  left  by  the  probable  shrink- 
age in  large  individual  contributions — but  hardly  more  than 
that.  Increases  in  total  results  must  come  from  the  middle 
brackets  and  from  wage  earners  and  salaried  employes. 

AS  its  key-note  to  the  public  temper  of  the  times  the  con- 
•^*-  ference  had  Walter  Lippmann,  journalist  and  political 
commentator.  Mr.  Lippmann  was  outspoken: 

We  are  coming  to  the  liquidation  of  the  emergency  powers  of 
the  Federal  government  and  to  the  revival  and  restoration  of 
local  and  private  initiative  and  responsibility.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  persuade  local  taxpayers  and  pri- 
vate contributors  everywhere  that  they  must  begin  to  forego  the 
receipt  of  easy  money  from  Washington  and  settle  down  to  pay- 
ing the  bills  directly  out  of  their  own  pockets.  There  will  be  a 
struggle  and  in  that  struggle  we  shall  often  have  to  make  a 
difficult  choice  between  our  immediate  sympathies  and  our  sober 
judgment  as  to  what  is  in  the  long  run  the  wisest  course. 

The  long-term  federal  provisions  for  social  security  will  not 
take  effect  for  years  and  the  emergency  provisions  for  relief  are 
certainly  going  to  be  reduced  rapidly  and  in  all  probability  quite 
drastically.  The  responsibility  for  the  relief  of  human  needs  will 
be  increasingly  from  now  on,  local  and  voluntary.  .  .  . 

That  this  requires  a  difficult  adjustment  we  know.  But  that 
adjustment,  however  difficult,  must  be  made.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  to  retire.  The  system  of  federal  relief,  however 
necessary  it  may  have  been,  is  in  its  very  nature  demoralizing, 
wasteful  and  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  this  country.  We 
shall  fail  completely  to  have  understood  the  temper  of  the  people 
if  we  do  not  realize  that  they  are  determined  to  end  it.  ... 

This  was  of  course  a  meeting  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  services  and  financial  needs  of  private  social  agencies. 
While  recognizing  this  many  of  those  present,  laymen  as  well 
as  social  workers,  felt  that  this  emphasis  crowded  out  cog- 
nizance of  the  realities  of  the  whole  picture.  Even  in  1929-30, 
for  example,  some  75  percent  of  all  relief  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  were  from  public  funds,  and  this  was  not  held 
"demoralizing,  wasteful  and  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of 
this  country."  It  seemed  too  that  in  spot-lighting  voluntary 
effort  so  sharply  there  was  danger  that  public  attention,  none 
too  discriminating  in  such  matters,  might  be  blinded  to  the 
urgent  necessity — which  private  social  agencies  are  the  first 
to  sense — to  build  up  public  welfare  services  of  a  character 
and  scope  adequate  to  meet  needs  with  which  voluntary 
effort,  however  generous,  cannot  cope. 

At  the  final  conference  luncheon  Newton  D.  Baker  voiced 
the  hopes  and  the  views  of  many  of  his  hearers.  He  had  no 
illusions  about  the  nature  of  the  social  disaster  which  was 
averted  by  the  action  of  government  in  "the  fierce  and  deadly 
days"  of  the  depression : 

That  ultimately  we  may  reduce  this  problem  to  such  propor- 
tions that  it  can  become  again  a  problem  of  neighborhood  capac- 
ity and  of  neighborhood  relief  is  of  course  the  aspiration  of 
all  of  us.  My  only  hope  is  that  the  transition  will  not  be  too 
sudden,  that  we  will  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
pression is  over  and  with  it  the  long  trail  of  its  consequences. 

There  is  a  long  trail  of  those  consequences — marks  made  on 
young  lives  which  will  last  until  young  people  become  old  people; 


the  loss  of  optimism,  of  confidence  in  the  civilization  of  which 
they  are  a  part;  the  strained  relations,  the  doubts  between  mem- 
bers of  a  family — all  of  that  will  not  be  over  just  as  soon  as 
we  can  run  up  the  flag  of  material  prosperity.  .  .  .  There  will 
be  need  for  the  government  to  be  very  gradual  in  the  with- 
drawal of  its  aid  and  there  will  still  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
a  vast  field  of  helpful  ministry  in  treating  the  consequences  of 
depression. 

The  conference  was  treated  at  a  morning  session  to  a 
demonstration  of  a  new  technique  in  the  admittedly  difficult 
interpretation  of  family  case  work.  The  presentation,  which 
called  into  cooperation  the  talents  of  more  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals than  can  possibly  be  listed  here,  was  of  six  dramatic 
portraits  of  men  and  women  applying  for  assistance  in  "any 
interviewing  room."  The  characters  poignantly  familiar  tc 
every  case  worker,  were  portrayed  telling  their  own  story 
in  their  own  way  by  members  of  the  Washington  Players. 
Just  below  the  stage  was  assembled  at  a  long  table,  a  "hear- 
ing board"  of  twelve  made  up  of  Newton  D.  Baker  chairman, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Stillman  F.  Westbrook  of  Hartford,  new 
president  of  CCC,  Inc.,  John  Stewart  Bryan  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  Admiral  Carey  T.  Grayson  of  the  Red  Cross,  George 

E.  Vincent  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Gerard  Swope,  Katherine 

F.  Lenroot  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau,  Mrs.  Sidney  C. 
Borg  of  New  York,  Dorothy  C.  Kahn  of  Philadelphia  and 
Canon   Anson    Phelps    Stokes   of   Washington.    Before   this 
board  came  the  case  worker  who  had  dealt  with  the  family 
situation  just  portrayed  to  recount  the  approaches  by  which 
she  had  reached  understanding  of  the  underlying  difficulty 
and  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  family  had  been  helped 
to  meet  its  problem.  Questioning  of  the  workers  by  the  board 
on  the  validity  of  their  approach  and  methods  followed. 

The  whole  presentation  occupied  three  hours  during  which 
interest  riever  flagged.  Its  effectiveness  can  be  measured  not 
only  by  "the  tears  in  my  eyes"  confessed  by  Mr.  Baker,  but 
by  the  comment,  caught  in  passing,  of  two  important  looking 
gentlemen:  "I  don't  see  why  this  wouldn't  be  a  way  to  go  at 
understanding  with  the  people  at  my  plant,"  said  the  one. 
"People  at  the  plant!"  replied  the  other.  "Why  not  with  our 
own  families?" 

HP  HIS  was  not  a  business  meeting  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  though  its  smoothly  turning  wheels 
bore  witness  to  the  competency  of  the  CCC  staff  which  or- 
ganized it.  It  did  not  get  down  to  cases  in  the  matter  of  bud- 
gets, goals,  campaign  strategy,  and  so  on ;  it  did  to  be  sure 
elect  a  new  president  of  CCC,  Inc.,  Stillman  F.  Westbrook, 
youthful  vice-president  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  a  special  breakfast  meeting,  with 
addresses  by  John  Stewart  Bryan  and  Allen  T.  Burns,  it  paid 
tribute  to  his  predecessor,  the  late  Frederic  R.  Kellogg  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.  It  had  in  it  little  of  the  "philosophic 
content"  that  social  workers  strive  for  in  their  own  coonsel- 
ing  together.  It  was  not  that  kind  of  a  meeting.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  substantial  earnest  citizens  with  widely  varying 
political  and  economic  convictions,  brought  together  by  their 
common  concern  for  the  support  of  private  social  work 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  community  chest.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  validity  of  that 
work  and  to  send  each  participant  back  to  his  community 
with  his  leadership  strengthened  and  reinforced.  The  temper 
of  the  conference  was  optimistic  and  energetic.  The  next  steps 
are  to  transmit  its  optimism  and  energy  back  to  the  350  cities 
and  towns  where  in  the  next  several  months  the  1936  financial 
destiny  of  a  great  host  of  private  welfare  organizations  will 
be  determined. 


Susie  Got  a  Job  in  a  Laundry 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


Miss  Bailey  Says  .  . 


"fTpHERE'S  no  use  talk- 
|      ing,  Miss  Bailey,  these 

•JL  chiselers  must  be  driv- 
en off  relief,  root  and  branch. 
Rules  must  be  enforced  with- 
out possibility  of  exception." 
He  was  an  authoritative  young 
man,  lately  appointed  to  the 
board.  But  where  on  earth 
had  he  been,  Miss  Bailey  won- 
dered, that  he  could  still  be- 
lieve that  any  rule  could  be 
laid  on  the  relief  population 
and  made  to  stick  "without 
possibility  of  exception."  And 
what,  exactly,  did  he  mean  by 
chiselers? 

He  meant,  he  said,  anyone 
with  any  resources — money  in 

bank,  insurance  policies,  relatives  to  help  them,  and  most  es- 
pecially with'  concealed  earnings.  Rules  must  be  rules.  "Pub- 
lic opinion  will  not  tolerate  anything  else." 

Miss  Bailey  cogitated  briefly  on  that  matter  of  public 
opinion.  Only  a  few  months  before  the  relief  staff  had  been 
pilloried  as  "snoopers"  and  the  whole  system  condemned  for 
too  much  investigation,  and  now.  .  .  . 

"You  make  it  sound  very  simple,"  she  permitted  herself  a 
smile  she  didn't  feel.  "We've  had  so  many  rules — but  there 
are  so  many  people — you  can't  always  see  the  rules  for  the 
people." 

"But  it  shakes  down  every  time  to  one  person.  Then  you 
have  your  rule — and  there  you  are." 

"Well  now  let's  see  how  it  would  work."  Miss  Bailey- 
took  a  fat  folder  from  a  desk  drawer.  "Here  are  the  reports 
boiled  down  to  essentials,  of  certain  families  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  we  suspected  of  chiseling.  Maybe  a  neigh- 
bor or  a  jealous  relative  complained,  maybe  the  visitor  her- 
self had  doubts,  anyway  we  turned  loose  on  them  the  very 
keenest  investigators  we  have — told  'em  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, take  as  much  time  as  they  needed  and  get  right  down 
to  the  bottom  of  every  case.  Let's  see  what  they  found." 

The  brisk  young  man  drew  up  his  chair  with  an  air  of 
"Now  we're  really  getting  somewhere." 

Miss  Bailey  picked  up  a  typed  page:  "Here  we  are — the 
Mullen  family  getting  relief  of  $6.40  a  week,  man  sixty-two, 
woman  fifty-eight,  daughter  twenty-six,  crippled,  proba- 
bly a  mental  defective.  Resources  not  discovered  by  regular 
investigator.  Man  picks  up  odd  jobs,  may  average  $1.50  a 
week,  more  or  less ;  woman  does  washing  for  a  doctor  every 
second  week  for  $2.50;  insurance  policies  with  adjustment 
value  of  $38.70.  Here  are  concealed  earnings  and  insurance 
— what  shall  we  do  about  it  ?" 

"That's  an  extreme  case.     Let's  take  another." 

The  young  man  picked  out  a  page  and  Miss  Bailey  ran 
through  it. 

"Matson  family — seven  adults.  First  application  denied 
because  daughter  Susie,  eighteen,  had  a  dime-store  job  at 
$14  a  week.  Reapplied  when  Susie  lost  her  job  because  her 
feet  gave  out.  On  relief  six  months.  Neighbor  reports  Susie 
working  again.  Special  investigator  discovers  that  Susie  got 


Blanket  rules  make  more  chiselers 
than  they  prevent.  What  ironclad  rule, 
for  instance,  can  meet  the  case  of— 

A  girl  of  eighteen,  one  of  seven  culults  in  a  family 
on  relief,  who  gets  a  $5  a  week  job  and  doesn't 
tell? 

An  old  couple  who  try  to  conceal  the  occasional 
odd-job  dollars  with  which  they  eke  out  their 
scanty  budget? 

A  young  mother  who  means  it  when  she  says 
she  will  follow  the  example  of  her  husband  and 
desert  her  two  children  if  her  earnings  of  $4  a 
week  are  subtracted  from  her  $5.60  budget? 


a  job  in  a  laundry,  part  time 
at  $5,  three  weeks  ago.  Fam- 
ily refused  to  give  informa- 
tion. 'Susie  flew  into  rage 
when  questioned.'  Shame  on 
you  Susie!" 

But  the  young  man  was 
not  amused. 

"I  can't  believe  that  all 
those  cases  are  like  that.  We 
know  that  there  are  frauds 
and  crooks  on  relief  and  it  is 
our  job  to  find  them  and 
deal  with  them." 

"You  are  quite  right." 
Miss  Bailey  could  be  just  as 
crisp  as  a  crisp  young  man. 
"There  are  people  who  are 
exploiting  relief,  and  it  is  our 

job  to  stop  it,  but  it  is  also  our  job  to  be  sure  that  while  we 
are  catching  the  guilty  few  we  are  not  punishing  the  inno- 
cent many.  And  that,  if  you  want  my  opinion,  is  what  hap- 
pens in  any  wholesale  chiseler  hunt.  Of  course  we  have  chis- 
elers. We  turned  up  one  yesterday,  a  man  who  was  on 
relief,  and  was  actually  sending  money  to  the  old  country. 
He  wasn't  turned  up  by  any  chiseler-hunter,  but  by  a  busi- 
nesslike investigation  such  as  should  have  been  made  in  the 
first  place.  In  these  records  we've  been  looking  at,  are  cases  of 
savings  accounts  of  as  much  as  $1000,  under  an  assumed 
name ;  of  girls  and  boys  in  fairly  good  jobs  taking  other 
names  and  perhaps  leaving  home  so  that  their  earnings  will 
not  have  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  relief  investigator. 

"Of  course  we  have  chiselers."  Miss  Bailey  had  a  faint 
suspicion  that  she,  like  Susie,  was  flying  into  a  rage,  but  she 
was  enjoying  herself  too  much  to  stop.  "And  I'm  just  as  keen 
as  you  are  to  root  them  out,  but  I  object  to  this  loose  use 
of  terms.  What  is  a  chiseler  anyway?  Is  Susie  a  chiseler  be- 
cause she  doesn't  cheerfully  drop  her  $5  a  week  into  the  maw 
of  a  family  of  seven?  Are  the  Mullens  crooks  because  they 
didn't  tell  about  the  occasional  dollar  the  old  man  picks  up, 
and  the  $38  they  could  realize  on  their  poor  little  insurance 
policies?  And  they  are  what  you  catch  when  you  throw  out 
a  dragnet — while  most  of  the  big  fish  get  away." 

"What  about  the  big  fish  then — you  admit  they  get 
away  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  we're  catching  them  all  the  time — not  with  a 
net ;  with  a  hook  and  line  dropped  where  we  know  they 
swim.  It's  all  a  matter  of  the  right  kind  of  an  investigation — 
and  I  don't  mean  bloodhounds — and  the  right  kind  of  a  hu- 
man relationship.  But  we  have  been  so  bogged  down  in  num- 
bers and  so  tangled  up  in  blanket  rules  that  at  no  time  have 
we  been  able  to  do  the  job  we  believe  we  know  how  to  do. 
"Some  chiselers  have  'ridden  relief  but  not  half  as  many 
as  most  people  think.  It  only  takes  one  story  of  chiseling  to 
send  this  blessed  public  of  ours  off  full  cry  after  the  whole 
relief  population.  But  just  try  to  get  that  same  public  ex- 
cited about  the  fortitude  and  courage  and  simple  honesty  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  relief  people!  I  wonder  how  some  of 
our  critics  would  come  out  if  income-tax  returns  went 
through  the  same  double  check  that  a  relief  application  gets." 
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Relief  workers  hold  no  brief  for  anyone  who  with  malice 
aforethought  sets  out  to  profit  himself  from  relief  funds. 
Indeed  their  disposition  is  to  "crack  down"  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law  for  they,  better  than  anyone  else,  know  how  des- 
perately every  available  dollar  is  needed  to  meet  bare  human 
want.  But  they  resent  wholesale  chiseler-hunts  that  cast  sus- 
picion over  innocent  and  helpless  people. 

"Don't  let's  waste  words  on  the  big-time  chiseler,"  said  a 
relief  director  in  a  city  where  charges  of  relief  frauds  were 
recently  headlined.  "He's  not  a  product  of  relief — he's  just 
a  plain  crook  such  as  might  worm  himself  in  anywhere — 
even  into  a  bank.  Naturally  anything  so  publicized  as  the 
relief  millions  has  looked  like  clover  to  these  gentry  and  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  if,  given  our  hasty  and  always 
overburdened  organization,  a  few  of  them  had  not  slipped 
by.  We're  alert  for  them,  prosecute  them  and  frequently 
obtain  restitution. 

UT  let's  take  a  look  at  the  small  fry — the  ones  who  hide 
a  little  savings  account,  or  don't  tell  when  Susie  gets  a 
job  in  a  laundry.  By  the  technical  rule  they  are  chiselers. 
Well,  what  makes  them  do  it,  and  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

"First  of  all,  consider  the  effect  of  all  the  talk  of  millions 
and  billions  on  a  simple-minded  person  who  sees  his  savings 
running  out  and  no  hope  anywhere.  He  hears  stories  of  how 
the  'dirty  politicians'  and  'big  grafters'  are  getting  theirs, 
and  before  long  he  completely  rationalizes  his  right  to  get 
something  if  he  can. 

"And  then  take  our  own  policies,  our  frequent  shifts  in 
procedure,  our  muddle  of  work  and  relief  and  work-relief 
and  our  confused  interpretation  of  it  all.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect a  man  to  understand  it  who  has  always  believed  that  he 
had  a  right  to  earn  all  he  could  and  to  spend  as  he  saw  fit? 

"The  breakup  of  the  CWA  by  the  way  left  us  a  fine  legacy 
of  technical  chiselers.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  chap  of  thirty 
or  so  who  had  landed  his  CWA  job  on  the  straight  basis  of 
unemployment.  When  CWA  folded  he  applied  to  the  Works 
Program,  claiming  to  be  the  sole  support  of  his  old  parents. 
His  story  was  checked  so  far  as  possible  in  those  mad  days 
and  he  was  assigned  to  a  project  for  three  days  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  five  months  when  he  had  drawn  $206.71  in  work- 
relief  pay,  a  real  investigation  was  made.  We  discovered  that 
for  four  of  the  five  months  he  had  been  earning  $20  a  week 
on  a  regular  part  time  job,  and"  that  the  father  had  some 
$4,000  in  savings  accounts.  The  son  put  up  a  perfectly  sin- 
cere defense:  the  savings  were  not  his;  the  work-relief  pay 
was  not  enough  to  maintain  the  three  of  them  and  he  had  a 
right  to  earn  more  on  the  side  if  he  could.  Technically  he 
was  a  chiseler  and  he,  or  rather  the  old  father,  had  to  reim- 
burse us  for  the  $206.71  he  thought  he  had  earned.  But  if 
you  think  he  understands  the  whole  procedure  or  believes 
for  one  minute  that  he  was  dishonest,  you're  just  silly. 

"Then  there  are  our  standards  of  relief — and  perhaps 
they  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  chiseler-makers.  We 
scale  our  allowances  down  to  such  a  level  that  there  is  more 
hope  than  belief  in  their  adequacy  to  sustain  life  and  then  we 
put  a  penalty  on  any  individual  effort  to  supplement  them. 
If  a  man  earns  a  dollar  and  tells  we  take  it  out  of  his  budget. 
If  he  doesn't  tell  and  we  find  out — he's  a  chiseler.  Do  you 
wonder  that  some  of  our  sensitive  young  workers  who  spend 
day  in  and  day  out  in  close  contact  with  that  sort  of  thing 
fly  off  the  handle? 

"I  had  a  session  just  yesterday  with  one  of  the  investiga- 
tors over  the  case  of  Mrs.  Carlson.  The  family  came  on 
relief  about  a  year  ago,  young  people  with  two  children. 


Their  allowance  was  $5.60  a  week  out  of  which,  believe  it 
or  not,  they  had  to  find  food,  clothing,  gas — everything  but 
rent.  After  about  four  months  of  this  the  father  got  a  job 
washing  windows  at  $5  a  week.  He  was  radiant  about  it — 
now  he  could  get  shoes  for  the  children,  and  maybe  get  his 
overcoat  out  of  pawn.  But  nothing  doing.  That  $5  had  to 
come  out  of  his  budget  allowance  which  left  him  just  pre- 
cisely where  he  was  before.  He  politely  threw  the  60  cents 
in  our  teeth  and  walked  out.  Three  months  later  Mrs.  Carl- 
son turned  up  to  ask  for  help.  Her  husband  had  quit  his  job 
and  deserted.  She  was  perfectly  cool  about  it.  Said  it  was 
just  too  hard  to  get  along  and  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
agreed  that  they  would  be  better  off  if  he  hit  the  road  and 
she  and  the  children  went  back  to  the  relief.  She  didn't  want 
him  brought  back — he'd  come  if  things  ever  got  better. 

"Well  we'd  lately  revised  our  budgets  and  so  were  able  to 
put  her  on  at  the  old  $5.60  even  though  there  were  now  three 
instead  of  four  mouths  to  feed.  That  was  some  five  months 
ago.  Day  before  yesterday  came  a  letter  from  an  indignant 
citizeness  saying  that  Mrs.  Carlson  had  a  fine  job  and  was 
still  getting  relief  and  how  soon  were  we  going  to  put  the 
law  on  her.  When  the  visitor  found  the  letter  on  her  desk 
did  she  shoot  skyrockets!  Certainly  Mrs.  Carlson  had  a  job, 
had  had  it  for  going  on  two  weeks — what's  more  the  visitor 
had  helped  her  get  it — $4  a  week  doing  housework — and 
Mrs.  Carlson  wasn't  telling  and  neither  was  the  visitor — 
and  as  sure  as  anything  was  done  to  that  budget  we'd  have 
two  deserted  children  on  our  hands  as  well  as  a  vacancy  in 
our  visitor  staff. 

"What  are  we  doing  about  it  ?  Well,  for  the  moment  we're 
taking  a  breathing  spell.  Moving  fast  on  these  things  never 
makes  them  any  better;  so  many  of  them  work  themselves  out 
if  given  half  a  chance.  I  have  a  hunch  that  maybe  the  hus- 
band may  come  back  before  long.  Anyway  we're  not  going  to 
have  a  mother  as  well  as  a  father  desertion  if  we  can  help  it. 
But  don't  forget  that  according  to  the  rule  in  the  book  Mrs. 
Carlson  is  a  chiseler,  caught  red-handed  and  should,  as  the 
saying  goes,  be  driven  off  relief." 

Relief  workers  generally  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been 
and  are  individual  impositions  on  the  relief  system  but  insist 
that  instances  of  real  abuse  are  relatively  negligible  and  that 
it  is  cruel  and  unjust  to  rate  as  crooks  and  frauds  the  be- 
wildered people  who,  in  their  efforts  to  aid  themselves  have 
broken  rules  that  they  have  never  understood. 

"We  will  never  rid  relief  of  chiseling  by  making  more 
rules,"  they  say.  "In  fact  most  of  what  is  today  called  chis- 
eling is  directly  due  to  the  piling  up  of  blanket  rules  and 
regulations  which  to  the  clients  and  often  to  the  visitors 
bear  no  relation  to  the  realities  of  individual  situations.  They 
have  blocked  understanding  and  bred  invasion.  Give  us  fewer 
rules,  a  more  enlightened  policy  toward  small  casual  earnings, 
case  loads  which  give  time  for  relationships  and  not  merely 
check-ups  and  we'll  take  care  of  the  chiseler  without  bene- 
fit of  ballyhoo  or  policy. 


series  of  intimate  discussions  of 
day-to-day  predicaments  of  workers  and 
supervisors,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
beginning,  March  1933  to  April  1935  in- 
clusive, in  three  pamphlets,  Miss  Bailey 
Says  .  .  .  Thirty  cents  each  postpaid  from 
The  Survey.  Quantity  rates  on  request. 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Some  Call  it  the  Zoo 

HP  HE  great  organ  in  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  Washington 
•*•  is  silent.  In  place  of  its  sonorous  cadences  the  concrete 
halls  and  corridors  resound  with  the  crash  of  typewriters 
and  adding  machines  and  the  tramp  of  thousands  of  feet. 
For  here  Works  Progress  Administration  is  being  born  in 
noisy  labor.  Some  of  the  wilting  FERA  has  spilled  over  from 
the  near-by  Walker-Johnson  Building  into  rooms  in  the 
upper  reaches,  but  though  its  typewriters  and  adding  ma- 
chines clack  busily  they  are  only  a  murmur,  lost  in  the 
crescendo  of  WPA. 

Placards — surely  there  are  no  unemployed  placard  let- 
terers  in  Washington — tacked  on  low  partitions  offer  clues 
to  what  the  beavers  behind  the  beaver-board  are  doing,  all 
evidently  very  technical.  The  wide  stage,  unscreened  to  the 
general  view  and  appropriately  assigned  to  "The  Arts,"  offers 
a  continuous  spectacle  of  ant-like  activity.  In  the  balcony, 
stripped  of  seats,  are  the  typists,  rising  row  on  row  in  a 
great  roaring  bank. 

But  the  big  show  is  on  the  main  floor  where  projects  are 
being  "checked."  Desks,  chairs,  tables,  men,  women,  dic- 
tating machines  stretch  away  to  infinity.  Messengers  thread 
their  way  in  and  out.  Over  it  all  the  flutter  of  white  paper, 
the  hum  of  voices,  the  crash  of  typewriters  and  every  eight 
hours  the  shuffle  of  feet  as  one  shift  of  workers  goes  off  and 
another  comes  on.  WPA  must  and  shall  get  going. 

Proposed  projects  have  not,  it  seems,  come  to  Washing- 
ton in  orderly  procession  but  all  in  a  heap  and  most  of  them 
wrong — wrong  enough  at  any  rate  to  require  a  deal  of 
checking  and  back-and-forthing  and  rechecking  before  all 
the  man-hours  and  the  project-hours  and  the  dollars  and  cents 
balance  and  counter  balance  in  a  form  to  lay  before  the  suc- 
cession of  eagle  eyes  that  must  pass  on  them.  Just  let  one 
figure  slip  and  see  what  will  happen  to  your  pet  project  for 
a  town  swimming  pool !  And  as  for  a  decimal  point — 

So  they're  checking  projects  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  and 
part  of  Washington  calls  it  the  Zoo  and  part  hell-on-wheels. 

From  Research  to  School 

TN  A  few  weeks  the  brows  of  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  highschool  and  college  youngsters  will  be  furrowed 
by  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  proposition  chosen  this  year  by 
the  National  University  Extension  Association  for  nation- 
wide debates:  Resolved:  that  the  several  states  should  enact 
legislation  providing  for  a  system  of  complete  medical  ser- 
vice available  to  all  citizens  at  public  expense.  Doubtless 
family  dinner  tables  already  are  beginning  to  hear  rehearsals 
of  arguments,  while  library  shelves  burgeon  with  the 
weighty  handbooks  issued  for  the  event  by  trade  publishers 
and  the  two-volume  official  handbook  of  reading  references, 
excerpts  and  original  articles  by  important  men  of  many 
minds  prepared  for  universities  and  debate  associations  by 
Professor  Bower  Aly  of  the  University  of  Missouri  (So- 
cialized Medicine,  two  volumes,  222  pages  each.  Price 
$1.50  for  the  two  volumes,  Lucas  Bros.,  Columbia,  Mo.) 
A  few  references  in  these  various  compendiums  go  back 
to  the  nineteen-twenties,  but  for  the  most  part  they  record 
an  astonishing  wave  of  discussion,  experiment,  experience 


and  conflict  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  It  is  not 
quite  three  years  since  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medi- 
cal Care  brought  in  a  final  report  of  the  studies  which  they 
had  been  making  and  reporting  in  the  preceding  five.  No 
one  who  looks  over  the  handbook's  summary  of  the  after- 
math can  doubt  either  the  pertinency  of  the  field  the  com- 
mittee chose  nor  the  importance  of  their  findings.  Their 
researches  set  in  motion  currents  both  of  thinking  and  ac- 
tion which,  possibly  accelerated  by  hard  times,  now  reveal 
their  course  throughout  the  country.  The  facts  and  the 
sequels  come  before  the  youngsters  framed  in  a  far  more 
radical  proposition  than  the  majority  report  envisaged.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  that  particular  solution,  the  debate 
shows  how  quickly  a  major  social  issue 'Can  be  carried  from 
the  point  of  research  through  the  press  and  to  the  people. 

Coal  Truce 

\  FTER  a  six-day  strike,  the  shortest  in  the  history  of 
•**-  the  industry,  representatives  of  400,000  bituminous 
coal  miners  secured  a  settlement  with  operators  of  the  Ap- 
palachian area  which  embodies  most  of  their  wage  demands 
[see  page  305  of  this  issue].  Most  of  the  striking  miners 
returned  to  work  October  1  under  the  new  contract.  The 
agreement  was  not  signed  by  operators  of  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, and  of  two  Kentucky  counties — Perry  and  Harlan — 
and  their  3500  miners  remain  on  strike.  While  the  miners 
lost  their  fight  for  the  six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week, 
they  secured  the  third  wage  increase  granted  them  in  the 
past  two  years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement, 
which  will  run  to  April  1,  1937,  soft  coal  miners  receive  an 
increase  of  50  cents  a  day  for  day  workers,  providing  the  $5.50 
basic  wage  demanded  for  the  Appalachian  area.  The  new 
wage  rate  means  an  added  labor  cost  of  15  cents  a  ton  on 
some  400  million  tons  of  coal. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
commenting  on  the  peace  terms,  said :  "This  contract  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  mine  workers  under  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  industry.  It  insures  stability  and  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  coal." 

Data  for  Decision 

AT  A  time  when  war  clouds  are  thickening  over  us 
•**  all,  a  new  adult  education  effort  is  being  launched  in 
this  country,  to  give  "the  average  person"  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  international  problems  and  of  the  factors  oper- 
ating for  war  and  peace.  The  plan  is  for  a  series  of  books, 
so  brief,  clear,  interesting  and  inexpensive  that  they  can 
circulate  by  the  million  with  appeal  both  to  simple  and 
sophisticated  readers.  The  series  is  the  first  work  of  the  new 
department  of  popular,  education  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation (8  west  40  Street,  New  York)  recently  organ- 
ized under  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Its 
Headline  Books  are  being  edited  by  Rhyllis  Alexander 
Goslin,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  widely  read  Rich  Man, 
Poor  Man.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  June  1935,  page  308.] 
The  first  Headline  Book  asks  in  its  title  the  grim  question : 
War  Tomorrow — Will  We  Keep  Out?  It  starts  from  the 
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premise,  "Americans  don't  like  war."  In  thirty-eight  pages 
of  text  and  Neurath-like  picture  charts  it  shows  why  the 
last  war  happened,  how  this  country  followed  its  profitable 
trade  with  the  Allies  into  the  war,  and  how  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  sowed  the  seed  of  future  conflict.  Five  more  titles 
are  scheduled  before  January  1 :  Dictatorship ;  Made  in 
USA;  Peace  and  Party  Platform;  Clash  in  the  Pacific; 
Flags  and  Drums.  The  back  covers  urge,  "Make  up  your 
mind  ahead  of  time."  Here  for  a  quarter  (board  binding, 
35  cents)  is  the  necessary  data,  presented  with  clarity. 

Big  and  Little  Fellows 

TN  the  current  talk  of  taxes  to  soak  big  or  little  or  success- 
'•  ful  fellows  there  is  a  good  deal  of  haziness  as  to  what  is 
big  and  what  little  in  American  incomes.  Some  of  the  hazi- 
ness is  unavoidable  since  up-to-date  statistics  giving  a  precise 
picture  are  lacking.  Even  in  1929,  however,  three  families 
out  of  five  failed  to  get  as  much  as  $2,000  a  year.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  federal  Department  of  Commerce,  including 
reports  for  1933  from  some  300,000  families  in  fifty-two 
cities,  shows  home-owning  families  with  an  average  income 
of  $1260  for  that  year  and  renting  families  with  an  average 
of  $897.  The  survey,  covering  all  the  states,  was  made  on  a 
sampling  basis  to  include  all  districts  and  all  types  of  homes 
in  each  city.  While  the  most  recent  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment find  the  national  income  up  11  percent  in  1934  over 
1933,  it  seems  clear  that  the  soaking  processes  so  far  suggested 
go  only  a  little  below  the  present  upper  crust.  It  also  seems 
clear,  though  hardly  to  be  faced  with  equanimity,  that  at  the 
present  time  the  preponderance  of  American  families  are 
struggling  to  get  along  somehow,  far  below  the  level  of 
income  which  popular  thinking  dubs  "little." 

The  Herndon  Case 

time  this  month  the  US  Supreme  Court  will  again 
consider  whether  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the  case  of 
Angelo  Herndon,  young  Negro  Communist  organizer,  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years  on  a  Georgia  chain  gang  under  a 
statute  inactive  since  1868.  Three  years  ago  Herndon  was  a 
leader  in  a  peaceful  demonstration  by  more  than  a  thousand 
Negro  and  white  unemployed  in  Atlanta.  He  was  arrested 
charged  with  "inciting  to  insurrection"  under  a  law  passed 
in  1833  to  prevent  slave  insurrection  and  amended  in  1866 
to  keep  freedmen  in  subjection.  One  method  of  "inciting" 
under  this  law  is  for  "any  person"  to  "bring,  introduce,  print 
or  circulate  .  .  .  within  the  state  .  .  .  any  paper,  pamphlet, 
circular  or  any  writing  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  insurrec- 
tion ..."  Communist  literature,  found  in  Herndon's  room 
was  submitted  at  the  trial  as  evidence  of  such  "incitement." 
The  law  carries  the  death  penalty,  but  the  jury  recommended 
"mercy"  and  fixed  Herndon's  sentence  at  eighteen  to  twenty- 
years  on  the  chain  gang.  The  state  supreme  court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  conviction. 

In  May  the  US  Supreme  Court  dismissed  an  appeal  for 
want  of  jurisdiction.  Justice  Cardozo  wrote  a  vigorous  dis- 
senting opinion,  in  which  Justices  Brandeis  and  Stone  con- 
curred. It  is  this  dismissal,  reopened  on  new  grounds,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  will  shortly  review.  Meanwhile,  after 
more  than  two  years  in  prison,  Herndon  is  free  on  bail  raised 
by  those  who  see  in  his  case  a  threat  to  civil  liberties.  Other 
cases  now  pending  will  be  pressed  if  the  Herndon  conviction 
stands.  A  dozen  or  more  persons  have  now  been  arrested  un- 
der the  ancient  law,  including  a  minister,  an  instructor  in 


Emory  University,  several  Communists,  Socialists  and  labor 
leaders.  Raids  have  been  made  in  search  of  "insurrectionary 
literature"  on  Urban  League  offices,  the  YMCA  and  private 
homes.  Clearly  the  old  slave  law  will  be  a  ready  weapon  to 
attack  liberal  effort,  whatever  its  field — labor,  race  relations, 
education,  government — if  the  Herndon  conviction  is  upheld. 


Tenant  Rights 


\  CASE  decided  last  month  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
•^^New  York  State  indicates  the  importance  of  enlight- 
ened housing  management,  and  the  need  of  providing  super- 
vision of  the  management  of  housing  projects  built  with 
the  assistance  of  government  loans.  The  case  is  that  of  fif- 
teen tenants  of  Knickerbocker  Village,  New  York  City, 
renewal  of  whose  leases  was  recently  refused  by  the  man- 
agment,  the  Fred  F.  French  Company.  The  company  gave 
no  reason  for  its  action  against  the  group,  all  of  whom 
were  leaders  in  the  Knickerbocker  Village  Tenants'  Asso- 
ciation. The  tenants,  claiming  the  action  was  taken  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  their  organization,  took  their  case  to  the 
State  Housing  Board,  under  whose  supervision  the  project 
was  constructed.  The  board  refused  their  request  "to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  State  Housing  Law"  either  by 
acting  in  court  to  compel  the  company  to  renew  the  fifteen 
leases  or,  in  the  alternative,  by  holding  a  formal,  open  in- 
vestigation of  the  entire  situation.  The  tenants  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Rosenman's  de- 
cision sustained  the  board's  position  that  the  provisions  cited 
are  not  mandatory,  but  left  open  the  question  of  the  board's 
discretionary  powers. 

Important  as  this  specific  case  may  be,  its  broader  impli- 
cations are  more  so,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
board's  own  counsel  declared  in  a  submitted  report  that  the 
main,  if  not  the  sole  reason  the  tenants  were  denied  re- 
newal of  leases  was  because  of  their  demands  and  their 
activities  in  the  tenants'  organization.  Have  tenants  the 
right  to  organize?  Is  it  not  against  public  policy  to  penal- 
ize, by  dispossess  or  refusal  to  renew  leases,  an  individual 
or  group  for  active  participation  in  a  tenants'  organization 
or  for  social  or  economic  views  or  political  affiliations  ? 

Obviously  if  the  State  Housing  Board  finds  it  lacks 
power  to  supervise  and  control  the  tenant-landlord  rela- 
tionship it  should,  as  the  Housing  Section  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  pointed  out,  secure  this  power 
through  the  necessary  legislation.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  Board  should  at  least  publicly  express  its  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Fred  F.  French  Company  was  or  was  not  jus- 
tified in  its  action.  Surely,  its  influence  could  be  exerted  on 
the  company  to  right  a  wrong,  if  one  has  been  committed. 

The  Case  of  the  Transients 

HPHE  impending  doom  of  the  federal  transient  service, 
blanketed  into  the  determination  of  Washington  to 
get  out  of  "this  business  of  relief,"  has  aroused  vociferous 
and  widespread  protest.  Such  private  social  agencies  as  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  with  its  knowledge  of 
local  problems,  and  those  who  have  been  directly  involved 
in  the  job,  vigorously  led  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Transients  and  Homeless,  join  in  making  out  a  special 
case  among  federal  relief  activities  for  the  transient  service. 
The  obvious  injustice  and  hardship  which  will  result  in 
such  communities  as  New  York  City,  with  close  to  10,000 
stranded  persons  who  have  arrived  within  the  past  year, 
and  to  such  states  as  California  and  Florida,  traditionally 
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glittering  with  deceptive  allure  for  the  destitute,  are  only 
part  of  the  story. 

An  even  more  important  need  for  continuing  federal 
help  to  transients  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  need  is  not  de- 
pression-born and  that  only  under  the  impetus  of  FERA 
activity  has  attention  which  seemed  to  promise  improve- 
ment— even  cure — been  given  to  an  old  and  acute  social 
ill.  Now,  unless  Washington  lends  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
clamor  for  reprieve,  it  seems  probable  that  cities  and  states, 
just  as  they  painfully  shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  unem- 
ployable homefolk,  will  find  themselves  presented  also  with 
unexpected  thousands  of  hapless  and  untimely  guests. 

The  pious  hope  of  FERA,  upon  stopping  transient  en- 
rollment in  late  September,  that  large  numbers  of  em- 
ployable transients  would  be  absorbed  by  WPA,  by  con- 
tinuing camps  and  by  the  localities,  has  been  the  subject  of 
study  by  interested  sections  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City.  What  they  found  resulted  in  the  following 
recommendations  to  Harry  Hopkins: 

Continuance  of  the  transient  relief  program  on  the  present 
basis  with  no  change  in  intake  policy  until  November  first. 

Action  to  expedite  the  absorption  of  much  larger  numbers  of 
employable  transients  in  WPA  projects  before  November  first. 

Continuance  of  federal  responsibility  for  unemployable  tran- 
sients after  November  first. 

Continuance  of  federal  responsibility  for  employable  transients 
until  they  are  given  work  by  WPA. 

Government  and  Chronic  Sickness 

'  I  ••  HE  five  year  study  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care  cost  upwards  of  a  million  dollars.  Its 
push  to  knowledge  and  thinking  seems  cheap  at  that  price. 
This  month  sees  the  start  of  a  survey  of  chronic  illness  and 
disability  [see  page  309]  to  which  nearly  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  Works  Progress  Administration  funds  have  been 
allotted.  It  would  seem  a  field  in  which  large  public  invest- 
ment might  anticipate  a  return,  for  chronic  illness  is  so 
costly — in  care,  when  given ;  in  loss  of  wages,  and  usually 
in  ultimate  dependency — that  here  almost  always  govern- 
ment must  eventually  hold  the  bag.  It  has  held  it  in  large 
part  for  chronic  illness  which  menaced  public  safety,  notably 
mental  disease  and  tuberculosis.  In  these  cases  there  has 
been  little  alarm  about  "state  medicine,"  for  few  patients 
could  avail  themselves  of  any  other.  If  the  new  survey 
directed  by  the  US  Public  Health  Service  turns  up  facts 
that  may  help  us  to  foresee  and  in  part  to  avert  the  mass 
of  private  misery  and  public  dependency  that  accrues  from 
heart  disease  and  others  of  the  chronic  ailments  to  which 
the  population's  growing  age  now  makes  it  liable,  it  will 
have  been  well  worth  a  vast  cost. 

Two  events  of  the  past  summer  show  an  increasing  gov- 
ernmental interest  in  facilities  for  chronic  illness  for  which 
there  has  been  little  private  provision.  The  one  is  the  in- 
auguration of  New  York  State's  new  $10  million  health 
center  at  Saratoga  Springs,  a  public  health  and  medical 
center  which  the  State  Health  Department  believes  without 
parallel  in  any  state  or  nation.  Its  primary  purpose  is  the 
treatment  of  chronic  diseases.  The  other  is  the  opening  of 
the  United  States  Narcotic  Farm  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  institution  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  Heretofore  public  policy  has  treated  drug  addicts  as 
prisoners,  much  as  the  "insane"  were  treated  in  earlier 
days.  In  the  new  institutions  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
people  who  are  mentally  and  physically  sick ;  every  scien- 
tific resource  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  attempt  their  re- 


habilitation. Government  as  well  as  the  addict  has  much 
to  gain  from  the  change  in  policy,  for  repeated  prison  sen- 
tences have  been  imposed  on  drug  addicts  more  often  than 
upon  any  other  type  of  adult  prisoner. 

WPA  Strike  Settlement 

A  FIFTY  percent  cut  in  hours,  from  120  to  60  a  month, 
•^^  bringing  the  wage  rate  for  skilled  and  intermediate 
workers  to  union  levels,  is  the  immediate  solution  of  the 
controversy  over  WPA  wages  in  New  York  City  [see  page 
305].  Monthly  earnings  are  not  affected.  While  the  new 
schedule  was  announced  by  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
WPA  administrator,  as  "a  compromise,"  it  approximated 
closely  the  demands  of  labor  when  the  strike  on  WPA 
building  projects  was  called  early  in  August.  The  strike 
ended  September  24,  after  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  had  been  assured 
that  the  government  was  willing  to  modify  WPA  terms 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  organized  labor. 

In  preparing  to  turn  over  the  New  York  City  WPA  to 
his  successor,  Victor  F.  Ridder,  General  Johnson  charac- 
terized the  present  scheme  as  "the  most  expensive  kind  of 
relief  that  could  be  devised."  Speaking  before  the  Adver- 
tising Club,  he  urged  business  and  industry  to  take  the  lead 
in  restoring  normal  employment,  advocated  a  reasonable 
amount  of  useful  self-liquidating  public  work,  but  argued 
that  a  large  number  of  the  unemployed  will  have  to  be 
carried  "on  the  dole."  He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  "the 
dole"  as  against  the  present  form  of  work  relief  which, 
he  said,  "teaches  people  to  soldier  on  the  job,  to  be  slip- 
shod in  what  they  do,  and  creates  little  loyalty  for  the  job 
itself  or  satisfaction  and  joy  in  work  in  general.  You  must 
find  something  better  for  two  reasons — you  can't  afford 
this  and  it  isn't  any  good  if  you  could." 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell 

\  NYONE  who  knew  the  serene  and  twinkling  smile  of 
•**•  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  knows  why  he  was  for  so  many  years 
the  ace  of  the  American  Red  Cross  trouble-shooters.  In  time 
of  flood,  fire  and  earthquake  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe 
in  war-time  and  after,  it  was  likely  to  be  Colonel  Bicknell 
whom  one  found  in  charge  of  the  ARC  outposts.  He  himself 
once  said  that  he  believed  he  held  the  "doubtful  distinction'' 
of  popularizing  the  word  "rehabilitation"  for  the  construc- 
tive aid  to  families  which  the  Red  Cross  sweeps  into  the  wake 
of  disaster.  For  a  dozen  years  before  his  death  in  Washing- 
ton on  September  29  he  had  served  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
organization,  in  charge  of  foreign  operations.  His  memoirs  of 
these  years  and  of  his  earlier  Red  Cross  service  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  flooded  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio, 
at  the  Cherry  mine,  in  Messina,  France,  Belgium  and  the 
Balkans,  is  told  in  a  just-published  volume.  Pioneering  with 
the  Red  Cross;  a  first  copy,  rushed  to  the  hospital,  came  just 
in  time  for  him  to  see  it.  It  is  a  tribute  to  both  of  them 
that  its  author  credited  his  first  interest  in  humanitarian 
movements  to  "Uncle  Alec"  Johnson,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1893. 
Between  his  services  to  his  native  Indiana  and  to  the  Red 
Cross  lay  ten  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Charities.  A  newspaper  man  whose  concern  for  his  fel- 
lows finally  carried  his  name  and  his  work  to  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Colonel  Bicknell  stands  as  one  of  a 
new  generation  of  international  pioneers  whose  humanity  we 
are  proud  to  claim  as  American. 
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Homework  Certificates 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  experience  with  certificates  for  home- 
•*•  work,  a  device  often  urged  to  prevent  exploitation,  is  sum- 
marized in  a  recent  report  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children.  The  certificates  were  used  as  a  means  of  adjustment 
for  those  unable  to  do  factory  work  in  industries  in  which 
homework  had  been  prohibited  by  NRA  codes.  They  were 
issued  under  eligibility  qualifications  set  up  by  the  US  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Under  them,  the  employer  agreed  to  de- 
liver and  call  for  work  at  his  own  expense ;  the  amount  of  work 
specified  was  to  be  given  out  in  a  definite  period  of  time;  the 
wage  prevailing  in  the  factory  for  the  same  processes  was  to 
be  paid.  The  worker  pledged  himself  to  work  without  assis- 
tance from  anyone.  A  compliance  investigation,  summarized 
in  this  report,  covered  the  period  from  June  1934,  to  Febru- 
ary 1935,  "to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of 
homework  certification  fulfills  its  functions."  It  was  found  that 
homework  wages  had  been  raised,  but  remained  much  below 
factory  rates.  "Approximately  79  out  of  every  100  certificates 
reporting  were  violated  on  one  or  more  regulations."  The 
greatest  percentage  of  violations  was  in  hours  worked.  Of 
the  total  number  of  certificates  violated,  25  percent  also  vio- 
lated labor  laws  affecting  women  and  children.  The  report 
concludes: 

No  matter  how  stringent  the  regulations,  how  great  the  enforce- 
ment, how  honest  the  investigators,  the  sweatshop  conditions  will 
continue  to  exist  unless  homework  is  abolished.  The  conditions 
.  .  .  are  an  integral  part  of  industrial  homework,  and  only  when 
processing  of  articles  in  employes'  homes  is  abolished  can  the  con- 
ditions growing  out  of  this  system  .  .  .  disappear. 

Confusion  in  Coal 

NEGOTIATIONS  between  bituminous  mine  operators  and 
union  officials  are  going  forward  in  Washington  looking 
toward  a  new  wage  contract.  As  this  is  written,  no  substantial 
progress  is  reported,  and  the  threat  of  a  strike  still  hangs  over 
this  disorganized  industry.  The  deadlock  centers  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  workers  for  higher  wages,  while  the  producers 
offer  to  extend  the  present  scale.  The  strike,  originally  set  for 
early  September,  was  postponed  because  of  the  passage  of  the 
Guffey  Coal  Act,  setting  up  a  "little  NRA"  for  the  soft  coal 
industry.  [See  The  Survey,  September  1935,  page  272.]  Even 
before  the  new  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  provided 
for  in  the  Guffey  Act,  was  organized  an  attempt  was  made 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Counsel  for  a  West 
Virginia  operator  sought  an  injunction  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  prevent  the  government  from 
collecting  the  excise  tax  of  15  percent  levied  on  the  sales  price 
of  coal.  He  described  this  tax  as  not  a  tax  for  revenue,  "but 
obviously  an  attempt  to  coerce  all  coal  producers"  to  "subju- 
gate their  business  to  federal  regulation."  The  court  upheld 
the  government's  contention  that  there  was  no  basis  for  a  tem- 
porary injunction  since  the  tax  provision  will  not  be  effective 
before  November  1,  nor  until  the  coal  commission  is  set  up 
and  a  code  for  the  industry  promulgated. 

Wage  Rates  and  WPA 

EFFORTS  to  compromise  the  controversy  over  wage  rates 
for  skilled  workers  on  WPA  projects  in  New  York  City 
are  going  forward  at  this  writing,  with  strikes  continuing  on 
several  building  projects  and  threatening  to  spread  to  other 
cities.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  October  1935,  page  493.]  At  least 
25,000  skilled  men  are  needed  by  WPA  and  so  far  the  unions 


have  been  successful  in  holding  their  members  on  relief  rolls 
"in  line."  For  some  time  after  "trouble"  first  arose,  early 
in  August,  WPA  headquarters  in  New  York  City  denied  that  a 
strike  existed,  but  by  mid-September  it  was  admitted  that  the 
labor  situation  was  seriously  handicapping  the  program. 

The  unions  demand  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  skilled 
work,  holding  that  to  accept  the  "security  wage"  means  a  break- 
down of  hard-won  wage  rates  in  private  industry.  Exercising 
the  10  percent  discretion  given  to  local  administrators  under 
the  executive  order  setting  the  security  wage,  General  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  early  in  August  raised  the  skilled  rate  in  New  York 
City  from  $85  to  $93.50  for  a  120-hour  month.  This  is  an 
hourly  rate  o.f  78  cents  (about  half  the  union  rate)  which  at 
once  proved  unsatisfactory  to  organized  labor.  After  repeated 
conferences  with  Washington  headquarters  and  with  labor 
leaders,  General  Johnson  now  suggests  that  the  unions  might 
be  satisfied  with  the  $93.50  wage  if  the  hours  of  work  were 
cut  from  120  to  80  a  month.  This  would  mean  an  hourly 
rate  of  $1.17,  still  below  the  union  rate  but  a  recognition  of  the 
prevailing  wage  principle.  It  is  believed  that  any  compromise 
agreed  on  for  New  York  City  will  be  applied  nationally. 

Labor  Board  Procedure 

THE  National  Labor  Relations  Board  announces  a  system 
of  three-man  regional  agencies  in  twenty-one  cities  to 
handle  labor  complaints  under  the  Wagner  Act.  [See  The  Sur- 
vey, August  1935,  page  238.]  The  new  set-up  replaces  regional 
labor  boards  as  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in  handling  col- 
lective bargaining  cases.  Regional  directors  already  serving  will 
continue  in  this  scheme,  with  other  staff  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed later.  The  regional  agencies  are  to  consist  of  a  direc- 
tor, trial  examiner  and  an  attorney.  After  an  employe  or  union 
files  a  complaint,  the  regional  director  is  to  investigate.  If  he 
finds  the  complaint  justified,  he  is  to  make  a  formal  complaint 
in  the  name  of  the  Board.  The  trial  examiner  is  then  to  take 
testimony  with  the  regional  attorney  representing  the  director  at 
the  hearing.  The  examiner  will  recommend  that  the  employer 
be  cleared  or  that  he  be  ordered  to  "cease  and  desist"  from  the 
practice  of  which  the  worker  or  the  union  complained.  Either 
side  may  appeal  from  the  examiner's  recommendation  to  the  Na- 
tional Board,  with  a  chance  for  argument  before  that  Board. 
Any  employer's  appeal  from  the  National  Board's  order  will  go 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  regional  offices  will  be 
maintained  in  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Indianapolis,  and 
Buffalo. 


Minimum  Wages 


/CONDITIONS  in  the  laundry  industry  in  Connecticut  were 
^— '  recently  studied  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  A  minimum  wage  board  for  the  in- 
dustry has  been  organized,  and  hearings  were  begun  last  month. 
In  the  state's  lace  industry  for  which  a  minimum  wage  order 
was  published  in  March  1935,  homework  has  been  eliminated 
and  the  work  formerly  done  by  homeworkers  is  now  being 
done  inside  the  factory,  with  improvement  to  the  workers  both 
in  wages  and  working  conditions. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Office  in  New  Hampshire  has  just  is- 
sued two  reports  covering  employment  conditions  of  women  in 
the  restaurant  and  hotel  industries  of  the  state,  which  are  of 
particular  importance  in  New  Hampshire  because  of  the  heavy 
tourist  trade. 

In  New  York  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Wage  Board  handed 
in  its  recommendations  to  the  State  Labor  Department  early  in 
the  summer.  The  report  affects  some  19,000  establishments, 
employing  about  60,000  women  and  minors.  At  the  public  hear- 
ings employers  and  employes  frequently  clashed,  the  former 
declaring  the  industry  could  not  pay  the  proposed  rates,  the 
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latter  that  the  rates  are  not  a  living  wage.  The  Labor  Com- 
missioner accepted  the  report  in  general,  but  asked  certain  revi- 
sions, including  possible  differentials  between  rates  for  New 
York  City  and  for  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  Board  is  to 
meet  this  month  and  report  within  twenty  days. 

The  report  prohibits  deductions  for  meals,  uniforms,  laundry, 
and  so  on,  the  custom  in  the  industry  which  has  caused  greatest 
dissatisfaction  among  employes.  The  minimum  wage  scale  sets 
18  cents  an  hour,  $8.64  a  week  for  waitresses;  27  cents  an  hour, 
$12.96  a  week  for  non-service  food  workers;  30  cents  an  hour, 
$14.40  a  week  for  lodging  workers;  and  $10  a  week  for  resi- 
dent workers,  service  and  non-service. 

Child  Labor  Laws 

T  T  OW  the  nations  of  the  world  have  dealt  or  failed  to  deal 
*-  -*•  with  the  child  labor  problem  is  described  in  a  new  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  study.  (Children  and  Young  Persons 
Under  Labor  Law.  Distributed  in  the  US  by  World  Peace 
Foundation,  8  west  40  Street,  New  York.  Price  $2.75.)  The 
questions  of  apprenticeship  and  vocational  training  are  reserved 
for  a  later  study.  Otherwise  the  whole  range  of  juvenile  em- 
ployment is  covered  as  of  early  1935.  In  the  matter  of  age,  the 
limits  at  one  end  are  babies-in-arms  in  the  movies,  at  the  other, 
young  men  of  twenty-one  in  certain  mining  processes.  Occu- 
pations range  from  factory  work  to  street  trades  and  men- 
dicancy. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  national  laws  cover  almost  every  aspect  and 
feature  of  employment ;  but  considered  separately  there  are  many 
gaps,  and  one  purpose  of  the  present  survey  is  to  throw  the  gaps 
into  relief  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily  seen. 

The  survey  is  divided  into  three  parts:  a  general  review  of 
the  subject;  details  of  the  laws  so  arranged  that  comparisons 
may  be  made  between  one  country  and  another;  a  50-page  bibli- 
ography. Employments  considered  are  grouped  under  four  gen- 
eral headings:  industry,  agriculture,  sea,  non-industrial  em- 
ployment. These  are  the  divisions  into  which  the  draft  conven- 
tions fall.  The  study  is  an  invaluable  source  of  information  in 
a  year  when  the  federal  child  labor  amendment  is  the  subject 
of  lively  debate  in  many  states. 


EDUCATION 


FIFTY-TWO  questions  and  answers  explaining  New  York's  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  law  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Glenn  A. 
Bowers,  director  of  unemployment  insurance,  Arcade  Building, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor  is  carrying  on  an  experi- 
mental workers'  education  program  with  "classes"  an  integral 
part  of  the  regular  weekly  meeting.  So  far,  three  subjects  have 
been  alternated:  labor  history,  current  events,  public  speaking, 
with  trade  unionists  and  a  Johns  Hopkins  University  professor 
as  class  leaders. 


THE  Buick  Motor  Car  Company,  a  division  of  General  Motors, 
announces  that  this  year  it  has  given  steady  jobs  to  more  than 
10,000  men  at  wage  rates  that  were  the  highest  in  the  com- 
pany's history.  Employment  at  the  plant  is  expected  to  increase 
during  the  remaining  months  of  1935.  The  payroll  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1935  was  $10,500,000  as  against  $16,500,000 
for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  last  year. 


IN  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  last  year,  the  total  of  the  world's 
unemployed  stood  virtually  unchanged  at  20  million  in  June, 
1935,  according  to  a  report  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
giving  quarterly  figures  for  twenty-nine  leading  industrial  na- 
tions. The  figures  show,  roughly,  a  minimum  of  20,461,000  un- 
employed, as  compared  with  20,385,000  a  year  ago.  Decreases 
in  some  countries  are  offset  by  increases  in  others.  Most  con- 
spicuous improvement  is  shown  in  countries  leading  in  mobili- 
zation and  war-like  preparation,  notably  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  report  covers  no  country  in  Asia  except  Japan,  only  Chile 
in  Latin  America,  none  in  Africa. 


Country  Libraries 


/"ORGANIZED  as  a  project  "to  help  the  small,  insufficiently 
^"^  supported  rural  libraries,"  the  regional  library  experi- 
ment in  northern  Vermont  yielded  many  suggestions  for  service 
to  the  34,000  persons  in  its  territory  and  for  library  work  in 
other  rural  communities.  The  experiment,  financed  by  a  Car- 
negie grant,  is  described  in  the  illustrated  report  of  the  regional 
librarian,  Katharine  H.  Wead,  Vermont  Library  Experiment 
Committee,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Almost  every  country  town  in  Vermont  has  a  library — some 
have  two  or  three.  The  problem  was  "to  help  these  libraries 
function  in  a  way  that  should  make  them  a  real  asset  to  their 
communities.  It  was  not  a  case  of  providing  more  new  libraries 
but  a  question  of  giving  life  to  those  already  established." 

In  her  task,  the  regional  librarian  used  a  special  traveling 
library  with  space  for  250  volumes  made  from  a  light  five-pas- 
senger car;  book  lists;  press  stories;  and  called  on  schools,  col- 
leges, women's  clubs,  Granges  and  other  groups  for  cooperation. 
On  the  basis  of  this  two  and  a  half  year  experiment,  Miss  Wead 
recommends:  at  least  two  additional  field  workers  for  the  Free 
Public  Library  Department;  establishment  of  regional  libraries 
"with  the  libraries  of  the  larger  towns  acting  as  the  central  li- 
brary"; an  advisory  committee  attached  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  "to  concern  itself  with  library  development  and  pos- 
sibly to  outline  policies  for  the  Free  Public  Library  Department 
to  carry  out." 

House  Divided 

WARFARE  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Teach- 
ers Union  of  New  York,  which  was  a  storm  center  of  the 
recent  national  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  has  split  the  organization.  The  officers  and  two 
thirds  of  the  executive  committee  resigned  in  mid-September, 
leaving  the  field  to  the  left-wing  group,  headed  by  Isador  Begun, 
Communist  candidate  for  City  Controller  in  the  last  election. 
At  the  convention  Henry  R.  Linville,  president  of  the  local,  and 
Abraham  Lefkowitz,  legislative  representative,  asked  the  na- 
tional body  to  revoke  the  union's  charter.  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  which 
the  teachers'  union  is  affiliated,  sent  a  telegram  endorsing  the 
request  of  the  two  local  officers,  "in  order  to  free  the  union 
from  Communist  influence."  The  convention  refused  to  act. 
Dr.  Linville  states: 

As  a  means  of  clearing  up  our  difficulties  the  election  of  officers 
last  spring  was  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  a  program  for  the 
elimination  of  factionalism.  All  the  officers  elected  supported  the 
action  taken  by  the  leaders.  Demands  were  then  made  on  the  fac- 
tional groups  that  they  dismantle  their  organizations  and  cooperate 
with  the  remainder  of  the  union  members.  They  refused  to  accept 
any  proposition  involving  the  negation  of  their  class  war  or  po- 
litically disciplined  set-up. 

The  retiring  leaders,  who  agreed  to  remain  in  office  until 
September  30,  pledged  their  help  to  the  membership  in  any 
efforts  which  may  be  made  to  reorganize  the  local. 

Needs  of  Youth 

SPONSORED  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
financed  by  a  grant  of  $800,000  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  a  newly  created  Youth  Commission  is  launching 
a  five  year  program  for  "the  care  and  education  of  young  peo- 
ple." The  active  work  of  the  organization,  which  began  Oc- 
tober 1.  will  be  directed  by  Homer  Price  Rainey,  who  resigned 
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as  head  of  Bucknell  University  to  guide  the  new  undertaking. 
The  Commission  will  start  its  work  with  another  "comprehen- 
sive study"  including  a  survey  of  what  is  already  being  done 
for  young  people,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  work  of  existing 
agencies.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  boys  and  girls  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
not  now  in  school  and  who  did  not  continue  their  education  be- 
yond the  grammar  grades.  They  probably  number  about  three 
million.  On  the  basis  of  this  survey  the  Commission  will  de- 
velop a  program  designed  to  fill  in  whatever  gaps  are  revealed 
in  the  care  and  education  of  youth.  Henry  I.  Harriman  of  Bos- 
ton, past  president  of  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  serve  with  Dr.  Rainey  as  an  executive  committee 
to  approve  administrative  and  budgetary  items.  The  Com- 
mission has  opened  headquarters  at  744  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Campus  Controversy 

FOLLOWING  hearings  which  lasted  nearly  a  month,  a 
committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women  found  that  Friedrich  J.  Hauptmann,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man department,  was  justified  in  bringing  about  the  dismissal 
of  Lienhard  Bergel,  an  instructor  in  the  department.  In  a  re- 
port on  the  hearings  which  were  attended  by  two  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, the  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  (31  Union  Square  West,  New  York) 
differs  from  these  findings,  urging  the  trustees  to  reject  the  re- 
port of  their  committee  and  to  reinstate  Mr.  Bergel.  After 
listening  to  all  the  witnesses  before  the  trustees'  committee, 
the  two  observers  for  the  Union,  Ellen  K.  Donohue  and 
Charles  C.  Webber  find  certain  "essential  points"  established: 
first,  that  Mr.  Bergel  was  a  competent  teacher.  Second,  that 
he  is  admittedly  anti-Nazi: 

He  detests  dictatorial  methods  in  governments  or  in  classrooms. 
.  .  .  He  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  present  regime  in  Ger- 
many and  took  part  in  public  discussion  presenting  views  sharply 
opposed  to  the  pro-Nazi  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  department. 

Third,  Dr.  Hauptmann  was  clearly  pro-Nazi,  as  "established 
by  his  own  testimony  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  others."  On 
a  recent  trip  to  Germany,  Dr.  Hauptmann  had  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Hanfstaengel,  and  sought  an  interview  with  Dr.  Goeb- 
bels,  Nazi  propaganda  minister.  On  the  same  trip  he  secured 
his  doctor's  degree  after  less  than  six  months  work  at  the  Nazi- 
controlled  University  of  Marburg.  Finally,  the  report  of  the 
two  observers  finds  that  "Dr.  Hauptmann  showed  definite 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Bergel  on  account  of  their  political  dif- 
ferences." The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  comments: 

We  followed  the  hearings  because  of  the  charge  that  the  instruc- 
tor had  been  dismissed  not  for  incompetency,  as  announced,  but 
because  his  political  opinions  clashed  with  those  of  his  superior, 
Dr.  Hauptmann.  It  should  be  noted  that  we  at  no  time  questioned 
the  right  of  the  department  head  to  have  Nazi  convictions,  but 
only  his  using  them  to  force  someone  from  the  faculty. 

Learning  Cooperation 

WISCONSIN,  under  a  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature, 
is  the  first  state  to  prescribe  cooperative  marketing  and 
consumers'  cooperation  as  a  compulsory  course  in  its  public 
schools,  effective  September  1.  The  law  states  that  cooperative 
marketing  shall  be  taught  in  "every  common  school,"  and  that 
the  state  university,  teachers'  colleges,  normal  schools,  public 
high  schools  and  vocational  schools  "shall  prescribe  adequate 
and  essential  instruction  in  cooperative  marketing  and  con- 
sumers' cooperation."  A  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles 
and  methods  is  made  compulsory  for  a  certificate  to  teach  eco- 
nomics, social  studies  or  agriculture.  The  state  superintendent 


of  public  instruction  and  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
at  the  state  university  are  preparing  outlines  and  other  experi- 
mental text  materials  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  these  new 
courses. 

Oaths  for  Teachers 

T  OYALTY  oath  bills  for  teachers  were  introduced  in  six- 
1— i  teen  state  legislatures  this  year,  killed  in  nine  states  and 
passed  in  seven.  Twenty-two  states  now  have  laws  requiring 
teachers  to  take  oaths  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  of  residence.  In  a  study  made  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  (Oaths  of  Loyalty  for  Teach- 
ers, by  Henry  R.  Linville.  506  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Price 
25  cents)  the  chairman  of  the  Federation's  committee  on  aca- 
demic freedom  examines  the  arguments  for  and  against  such 
legislation  and  the  provisions  of  existing  "loyalty  laws."  The 
chief  promoters  of  such  bills  have  been  the  DAR,  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The  advocates 
of  this  legislation  urge,  "Why  should  not  teachers  take  the  oath 
as  every  public  official  does?"  The  report  comments:  "... 
the  oath  which  public  officials  take  is  a  formal  acceptance  of  an 
obligation  to  perform  a  duty  imposed  by  law,  and  not  a  guar- 
antee of  loyalty,  which  is  assumed."  The  study  finds  that  these 
"loyalty  laws"  are  humiliating  class  legislation,  and  that  be- 
cause of  their  broad  provisions,  freedom  of  teaching  can  be 
limited  or  denied  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
oath.  As  K.  N.  Llewellyn  of  the  Columbia  University  Law 
School  points  out  in  a  statement  quoted  in  the  report: 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  latitude  of  available  "interpreta- 
tion." .  .  .  Diverse  opinions  on  government  notoriously  involve 
charges  of  "treachery,"  "disloyalty,"  and  the  like,  made  because 
of  mere  divergence  of  prejudice  ....  Further,  teachers  are  ... 
discouraged  or  deterred  from  doing  their  political  duty  as  Ameri- 
cans :  to  wit,  from  concerning  themselves,  in  public,  to  the  best  of 
their  honest  belief  and  ability,  with  the  improvement  of  our  political 
conditions  and  governmental  forms. 


THE  1934-5  yearbook  of  the  United  Parents'  Association  of 
New  York  City  (152  West  42  Street)  gives  an  account  of  its 
first  year's  experience  with  a  new  form  of  organization,  under 
which  the  program  originates  in  the  local  organizations,  and 
the  policies  which  guide  the  central  federation  are  formulated 
in  a  "delegate  assembly." 

AN  ANNOTATED  list  of  1000  books  for  the  Senior  Highschool 
Library  has  been  compiled  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  National  Education  Association  and 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Foster,  chairman.  It  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  girls  and  boys, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  librarians.  The  brief  description  of  each 
book  is  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  reading  as  well  as  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  book  choices.  (American  Library  Association, 
520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Price,  $1.) 


SOCIALIZING  Experiences  in  the  Elementary  School  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fourteenth  yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Association 
(1201  16  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.).  Among  the  section 
headings  are  Music  and  Rhythms,  Pupil  Participation  in  School 
Management,  Plays  and  Pageants,  Cooperative  Community 
Activities.  

THE  Progressive  Education  Association  has  transferred  its 
national  headquarters  from  Washington  to  310  west  90  Street, 
New  York  City,  where  it  is  sharing  an  entire  building  with 
two  of  its  most  important  commissions:  the  Commission  on  the 
Secondary  Curriculum;  and  the  new  Commission  on  Human 
Relations,  organized  in  July  "to  meet  the  need  for  new  ma- 
terials to  assist  the  adolescent  in  establishing  better  human 
relations. " 
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HEALTH 


Easing  Hospital  and  Patient 

OTARTED  two  years  ago  as  an  experiment,  the  Minneapolis 
^  General  Hospital's  use  of  rest  homes  for  chronic  and  con- 
valescent care  has  become,  to  quote  Mary  S.  Gold,  director  of 
social  service,  "so  much  a  part  of  our  system  that  we  should 
not  know  what  to  do  if  it  were  discontinued."  Under  that 
plan  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1934,  page  322]  it  is 
found  that  patients  in  this  municipal  hospital  can  be  discharged 
earlier  and  be  better  cared  for  after  discharge  than  when  they 
went  directly  home  or  to  boarding  houses  of  their  own  choice 
without  an  interim  of  convalescent  care.  There  now  are  four- 
teen rest  homes  licensed  by  the  city  health  department;  during 
the  winter  1934-35  they  cared  for  an  average  of  169  patients 
a  month.  All  have  registered  nurses  on  duty  or  in  charge. 
Needed  medical  care  is  supplied  by  the  physicians  of  the  hospital 
— at  the  clinic  when  possible,  or  in  the  homes.  Trained  nutri- 
tion workers  of  the  Division  of  Public  Relief  direct  menus  and 
have  aided  in  determining  the  costs  of  food  per  person. 

One  hospital  social  worker,  Hulda  Schow,  handles  all  ar- 
rangements with  the  homes  and  the  social  agency  responsible 
for  the  patient's  support,  which  furnishes  a  social  and  financial 
history.  The  patient's  family  or  relatives  are  asked  to  pay 
what  they  can.  The  Division  of  Public  Relief  and  the  Men's 
Bureau  each  have  placed  a  worker  in  charge  of  such  cases. 
This  concentration  makes  it  possible  to  settle  arrangements  by 
telephone  and  send  letters  of  reference  on  the  next  mail. 
Patients  who  have  never  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  or  clinic 
but  are  under  the  care  of  private  physicians  also  have  been 
placed  in  rest  homes  through  the  hospital  social  worker. 

The  homes  receive  from  $20  to  $35  a  month  for  a  patient  ac- 
cording to  the  care  and  diet  he  requires.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  was  a  saving  of  $852.50  to  the  city  in  one  case  of  a  woman 
who  for  eleven  months  required  bed-care  which  her  family 
could  not  give.  The  family  paid  $5  a  month,  the  Division  of 
Public  Relief  the  remaining  $20.  A  rest  home  is  being  or- 
ganized for  Jewish  patients,  especially  those  with  language 
handicaps  and  dietary  habits.  Another  especially  for  Negroes  is 
under  consideration.  A  patient  who  gets  "fed  up"  or  trouble- 
some in  one  home  is  transferred  to  another,  a  possibility 
especially  helpful  among  those  placed  for  permanent  care  or 
until  they  need  rehospitalization.  Miss  Gold  has  volunteered 
to  answer  further  questions  on  the  plan  addressed  to  her  at  the 
Minneapolis  General  Hospital. 

Drivers  as  Well  as  Brakes 

THE  Illinois  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  Division 
of  Highways  joined  hands  at  the  State  Fair  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  giving  free  tests  for  automobile  drivers.  Tests  were 
made  with  a  reactometer,  an  instrument  loaned  by  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company  at  the  request  of  the  health  depart- 
ment. Some  four  thousand  tests  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  health  officer,  Dr.  Frank  J.  Jirka,  and  the  state 
engineer  showed  that  fatigue,  sex  and  "normal  physiological 
coordinative  powers"  are  among  the  factors  that  determine  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

For  about  two  thirds  of  those  tested  it  took  half  a  second 
for  a  brain  message  to  get  to  a  driver's  foot  and  start  it  down 
on  the  brake.  A  very  few — about  one  in  twenty — required  less 
than  half  a  second.  About  one  in  four  needed  from  five  eighths 
to  a  full  second.  Fatigue  definitely  slowed  the  reaction  time. 
Women,  believed  to  fatigue  more  quickly  than  men,  generally 
had  a  slower  reaction  time.  Drinking  even  moderate  amounts 
of  alcohol  also  caused  delay.  At  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
a  quarter  second's  delay  means  a  difference  of  twenty-two  feet 


in  the  stopping  place.  Frequently,  the  departments  point  out, 
this  is  the  difference  between  an  incident  on  the  highway  and 
a  disastrous  accident.  The  person  whose  reaction  requires  more 
than  a  half  second  never  can  drive  safely  at  sixty  miles  or 
more. 

Motor  accidents  cause  twenty-five  hundred  deaths  and  up- 
wards of  seventy  thousand  injuries  in  Illinois  during  a  year. 
The  report  comments,  "Any  improvement  in  the  situation  will 
depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  how  well  drivers  know  them- 
selves. While  only  one  of  many  factors,  the  reaction  time  of 
an  individual  is  of  great  importance,  especially  at  high  speeds." 
More  people  than  could  be  handled  applied  for  these  tests  and 
also  for  the  chest  examinations  of  adults  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  to  detect  heart  impairments.  In  all, 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  visited  the  health  and  safety 
exhibit. 

Iowa  Demonstrates  Cooperation 

R  the  past  year  and  a  half  Iowa's  state  institutions  for 
children  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  cooperating  department 
of  psychology  instituted  by  the  State  Board  of  Control.  The 
department,  closely  associated  also  with  the  Child  Welfare  Re- 
search Station  at  the  State  University,  serves  state  orphanages, 
institutions  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  the  training  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  It  gives  intelligence  tests  to  their  residents 
and  to  newly  admitted  children,  assists  in  school  placement  and 
vocational  training,  and  recommends  transfer  between  institu- 
tions, when  desirable,  or  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  when 
there  are  extreme  personality  and  behavior  difficulties.  It 
makes  recommendations  to  officials  on  the  mentality  of  students 
to  be  paroled  and  cooperates  with  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
in  studying  children  to  be  placed  in  foster  homes.  Finally  it 
cooperates  with  the  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  and  other 
departments  of  the  university  in  research  projects  and  gives 
occasional  services  to  other  than  state  institutions  for  children, 
and  in  communities  where  children  may  become  state  wards. 

While  its  present  duties  exceed  limits  of  time  and  funds,  it 
is  hoped  eventually  to  extend  the  work  of  the  department  back 
into  the  local  communities  to  aid  judges  and  others  in  decisions 
and  placements.  Most  communities  now  have  no  available 
psychometric,  psychological  or  psychiatric  facilities.  This  co- 
operative set-up,  it  is  believed,  "reduces  to  a  minimum  tragedies 


Pertinent   Publications 

TWEXTY-FIVE  YEARS   OF  LIFE   CONSERVATION.   MetropoHi- 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City. 

ILLUSTRATED  account  of  a  quarter  century's  work  in  the 
Company's  Welfare  Division  to  prevent  illness  and  acci- 
dent and  educate  for  health. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DURING  SIX-YEAR  PERIOD.  Compiled 
by  Anna  Berkowitz.  Prepared  under  direction  of  Charles  F. 
Bolduan,  M.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Education.  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health. 

A  DETAILED  mimeographed  report  of  births,  infant  deaths, 
diphtheria  incidence  and  deaths,  by  boroughs,  health  dis- 
tricts and  health  areas,  1929-1934. 


SANITATION  AND  HEALTH  STANDARDS  FOR  SUMMER 
CAMPS,  631  E.  B.  Buchanan  and  R.  J.  Ochsner,  M.I).  The  Anti- 
Tubcrculosis  League  of  Cleveland  and  Cuvahona  Countv,  1601 
Builders  Exchange  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

BELIEVED  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  this  mimeographed 
manual  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Subdivision  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Cleve- 
land Division  of  Health  represents  ten  years'  study  and 
experimental  work  in  camp  sanitation  and  standards. 
Illustrated  by  diagrams. 
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of  wrong  placement  and  enables  state  institutions  for  children 
in  Iowa  to  restore  a  larger  percentage  of  their  wards  to  normal 
social  living  in  communities." 


Exploring  Disabilit 


A 


y 

HITHERTO  little  explored  area  both  in  information  and 
i-  practice  will  be  opened  up  by  the  vast  health  inventory 
which  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  starting  this 
month  with  benefit  of  WPA  funds.  While  in  some  places  the 
survey  will  include  data  on  all  disabling  illness  and  everywhere 
will  take  up  communicable  diseases — a  field  in  which  the 
USPHS  long  has  wished  to  make  a  check  on  reporting — its  chief 
focus  will  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  disability  from  chronic- 
disease  or  other  physical  handicap.  It  is  estimated  that  fifteen 
of  each  one  thousand  Americans  aged  forty  or  more  are  com- 
pletely disabled,  but  accurate  details  are  not  available  in  any 
of  the  regularly  collected  records  of  national,  state  or  local 
health  departments.  Since  the  percentage  of  the  population 
over  forty  years  is  increasing  each  year,  it  is  imperative  to  know 
the  nature,  extent,  causes  and  duration  of  this  increasing  burden 
of  disability.  The  WPA  grant  of  $3,450,000  will  make  possible 
the  employment,  at  the  peak,  of  some  six  thousand  professionally 
or  technically  trained  men  and  women  taken  from  the  relief 
rolls. 

Nineteen  states  have  been  selected  which  give  a  fair  geo- 
graphic representation  of  the  country  and  include  states  with 
sick  benefit  associations  which  can  provide  important  data. 
Within  these  states  there  will  be  a  house-to-house  canvass  of 
some  750,000  families.  Cities  are  chosen  for  study  by  arrange- 
ment with  state  and  local  health  officers.  Those  already  an- 
nounced include  Birmingham,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Trenton,  New  York,  Dallas  and  Richmond. 

Health  Education  Via  Museum 

~*  HE  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Museum  of  Science  may  well  be  proud 
-*•  not  only  of  its  outstanding  exhibit  in  the  Cabana  Hall  of 
Man  but  also  of  the  printed  guide  which  describes  it  to  visitors. 
Mechanisms  and  lights  animate  models  of  the  human  body  so 
that  the  observer  may  see  how  blood  circulates,  how  muscles 
move  the  body's  framework,  how  high  and  low  tones  in  the 
voice  are  produced  in  the  larynx  and  the  like.  The  illustrated 
guide  to  the  exhibit  by  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Cummings,  director, 
(price  15  cents  from  the  Museum),  describes  that  process  in  a 
simple  and  vivid  text,  and  adds,  moreover,  two  pages  on 
You  and  the  Hall  of  Man.  Here  Dr.  Cummings  tells  the 
relation  between  facts  demonstrated  by  the  exhibit  and  the 
everyday  life  of  those  who  come  to  view  it  as  worked  out 
in  the  health  habits,  prenatal  and  child  care,  mental  attitudes, 
medical  service,  the  community's  efforts  to  ensure  public  health 
and  so  on.  The  exhibit  shows  dynamically  how  the  human  body 
works;  the  guide  carries  that  education  a  step  further  by  telling 
how  health  works  for  the  individual  and  the  community. 


GRANTS  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Under  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  the  title  of  a  new  leaflet  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  (Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Bulletin  No.  1:  Price 
10  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  reprinting  the  title  of  the  act  covering  maternal  and 
child  health,  child  welfare  and  crippled  children,  and  summariz- 
ing its  purposes,  administrative  methods,  requirements,  and 
amounts  and  methods  of  payment. 


YOU    CAN    BE    SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 


RELIEVE   ACID    INDIGESTION 

Almost  Instantly  This  Way 

People  who  suffer  from  "stomach  upsets"  and 
various  ^forms  of  indigestion  find  quick  relief  in 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Just  take  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  30  minutes  after  eating,  and  again  at 
bedtime. 

Relief  will  come  in  a  few  minutes.  Your 
stomach      will      be      alkalized  —  soothed. 
Nausea,    upset    distress    disappear. 
Results     come     fast.     Phillips'     Milk     of 
Magnesia  is  a  potent,  natural  alkalizer. 
Try   Phillips'   Milk  of   Magnesia.    Get   a 
bottle  of  the  liquid  for  home  use;  a  box 
of   tablets    to    carry    in   purse    or   pocket. 
Be  sure   the   product   you   buy   is   clearly 
marked,  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia. 


PHILLIPS' 

MILK   OF   MAGNESIA 


MERCUROCHROME 

H.  W.  &  D. 

An   Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Seal  dtnolci  acceptance  of  Mtrcurochronx  foi 
N«w  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  t  ChemiiUy  of  Iht  Americ.n  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md 


yielded  considerable  results  in  increasing  immunizations  done  by 
its  members.  The  members  of  the  Academy's  Committee  on 
Health  Education  find  that  campaigns,  though  of  help  in  educat- 
ing the  public,  will  not  solve  the  problem.  They  declare  that 
the  doctors  themselves  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  getting 
parents  to  see  the  need  to  have  their  children  immunized  before 
the  age  of  one  year. 


THE  New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals  has  been  mak- 
ing a  successful  effort  to  collect  payment  for  the  care  of  patients 
injured  in  cases  in  which  the  courts  have  awarded  damages  or 
where  some  substantial  settlement  has  been  made  out  of  court. 
Supervision  of  such  cases  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Compen- 
sation Division  of  the  Department  and  steady  follow-up  of 
cases  increased  collections  from  $930  for  December  1934  to 
$5688  in  the  following  June.  More  thon  1500  court  cases  in 
which  the  Department  has  an  interest  are  now  pending. 


AFTER  inquiry  of  medical  groups  in  various  cities,  the  Cleve- 
land, O.  Academy  of  Medicine  finds  that  none  shows  "very 
satisfactory"  results  for  early  immunization  of  children  against 
diphtheria  by  private  physicians  except  Detroit,  where  the 
family  physician  is  paid  out  of  public  funds.  A  campaign 
carried  on  in  Cleveland  last  summer  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  and  with  publicity  by  billboards,  radio,  pos- 
ters and  newspapers  is  believed  by  the  Academy  not  to  have 

In  answering  advertisements  /'lea 


CALIFORNIA  has  joined  the  states  in  which  hospitals  may 
organize  and  operate  nonprofit  hospital  insurance  associations 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  All 
hospitals  or  corporations  operating  hospital  services  under  the 
plan  must  be  certified  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  while  rates  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioner.  No  hospital  service  corporation  may  enter  into 
a  contract  with  any  hospital  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
taxation  unless  such  a  hospital  is  the  only  one  in  the  county;  the 
hospitals  operated  by  the  state  colleges  and  universities  are 
exempt  from  this  ruling. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  G.  GOLCORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


Now  -  in  November 

THE  federal  drive  for  replacement  of  direct  relief  with 
work  goes  doggedly  on.  Objectives  and  deadlines  have  been 
modified  somewhat:  the  President  has  let  it  be  known  that  90 
percent  effectiveness  will  be  satisfactory  to  him,  and  WPA  now 
speaks  of  "in  November"  rather  than  "on  November  1."  There 
is  also  semi-official  acknowledgment  that  the  quality  of  work 
will  suffer  in  the  final  push  to  reach  goal.  Beyond  these  admis- 
sions there  have  been  no  announced  departures  from  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  substituting  payrolls  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
federal  relief  rolls. 

But  in  the  detail  of  the  program  there  have  been  several 
significant  changes.  Of  major  interest  is  the  about-face  on  the 
question  of  hours — and  therefore  of  rates.  Whereas  it  was  orig- 
inally planned  to  require  140  hours  of  labor  per  month  from 
each  worker  in  exchange  for  his  monthly  "security  wage,"  now 
a  lesser  number  will  be  acceptable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  state 
WPA  administrators.  This  marks  a  belated  victory  for  organ- 
ized labor  which  has  been  contending  all  along  that  the  total 
monthly  wage  divided  by  the  hours  worked  should  come  out  at 
the  established  union  scale  per  hour.  Whether  state  adminis- 
trators will  go  so  far  as  fully  to  meet  that  philosophy  remains 
to  be  seen;  but  in  New  York  City,  at  least,  General  Johnson 
has  indicated  that  he  will  reduce  hours  to  a  level  which  will 
result  in  prevailing  hourly  wages  being  paid.  A  secondary  effect 
of  this  new  policy  will  be  the  immediate  availability  of  more 
jobs  per  project — an  advantage  in  many  situations  but  a  handi- 
cap where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  workers  on  relief. 

Another  modification  has  been  a  marked  relinquishment  of 
federal  control  over  the  execution  of  projects,  with  a  corre- 
sponding decentralization  into  the  hands  of  state  and  local  WPA 
authorities.  The  latter  have  been  instructed  to  rush  through 
for  approval  double  the  number  of  projects  that  can  be  financed, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  these  are  approved  the  local 
unit  can  shift  from  one  project  to  another  to  meet  whatever 
exigencies  arise.  Under  this  new  policy  of  increased  flexibility, 
the  local  unit  will,  in  effect,  be  operating  on  a  blanket  allot- 
ment of  funds  with  a  fixed  quota  of  labor  placements  to  be 
reached  within  the  total  allotment  and  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
strictions from  Washington  as  to  how  the  trick  shall  be  turned. 

The  Hopkins  organization  has  not  forgotten  its  experience 
of  two  years  ago  when,  in  thirty  days  time,  it  built  CWA  from 
a  paper  plan  to  a  full-flowered  work  program  employing  nearly 
four  million  persons.  One  senses  a  determination  to  repeat  this 
performance  in  November  regardless  of  obstacles.  But  there 
was  a  rush  and  power  to  federal  activity  in  the  fall  of  1933 
which  is  lacking  now.  CWA  swept  everything  from  its  path 
with  a  flourish  which  WPA  has  never  been  able  to  develop. 
In  1933,  Congress  stood  aside  while  the  Administration  did  as  it 
pleased  with  the  funds  at  its  disposal.  There  were  no  delays,  no 
division  of  authority,  no  political  interference  at  the  top.  This 
time  Congress  withheld  its  approval  for  four  months,  strait- 
jacketed  the  funds  into  eight  categories,  and  required  all  key 
jobs  to  be  filled  from  its  patronage  lists.  The  President  per- 
mitted a  squabble  over  administrative  responsibility  to  drag  on 
for  weeks  before  settling  it  with  an  uncertain  compromise.  The 
comptroller-general  has  found  point  after  point  of  vulnerability 
in  the  allotment  authorizations,  throwing  them  back  for  re- 


drafting while  funds  that  should  have  been  flowing  have  re- 
mained impounded  in  the  Treasury.  Newly  recruited  WPA 
organizations  have  stood  bemused  with  the  complexity  and  mag- 
nitude of  their  tasks  while  ERA  veterans,  many  of  them  with 
a  proud  record  of  achievement  under  the  CWA  banner,  have 
been  pushed  aside,  discredited.  Old  lines  of  loyalty — extending, 
under  CWA,  from  Mr.  Hopkins  to  the  lowliest  private  in  the 
ranks— -have  been  badly  snarled  in  the  present  set-up,  with 
state  WPA  personnel  owing  their  jobs  to  their  senators  rather 
than  to  the  WPA  chieftain.  All  of  these  factors  hang  like  mill- 
stones around  WPA's  neck,  impeding  its  progress  and  delaying 
the  time  when  it  can  say  to  the  President,  "We  have  reached 
the  objective  you  have  set  for  us." 

It  will  always  remain  something  of  a  mystery  to  the  ob- 
server why  FERA  could  not  have  found  it  possible,  during  the 
months  just  past,  to  continue  its  work  relief  projects  until 
WPA  was  ready  to  take  them  over  bag  and  baggage.  Cessa- 
tion of  work  relief  began  in  July  and  each  week  the  razing  of 
that  fairly  adequate  rampart  against  insecurity  has  gone  on 
unabated.  This  procedure  has  been  marked  with  a  callousness 
previously  unidentified  with  FERA  operations.  Perhaps  there 
were  administrative  reasons  why  WPA  could  not  blanket  in 
the  old  works  projects  without  interruption,  but  if  so  they 
have  not  been  revealed.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  shakedown  of  the 
rolls  was  the  end  sought.  Whatever  the  motive,  the  policy  has 
been  greeted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  increasing  protest 
and  has  served  to  alienate  much  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
New  Deal  program. 

Figures  cannot  be  secured  as  to  the  balance  left  in  the  $4,- 
880,000,000  Works  Fund  but  it  is  reliably  estimated  that  more 
than  a  billion  had  been  spent  for  various  purposes,  including 
relief,  up  to  October  1.  Much  of  the  remainder  has  been  allo- 
cated to  works  projects,  not  all  of  them  responsive  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  for  speed.  Whether  WPA  can,  with  the  funds 
that  are  intended  for  its  own  use,  break  through  the  financial 
jams  surrounding  it,  transform  its  hybrid  organization  into  a 
result-getting  machine,  and  put  2l/2  or  3  million  persons  on 
work  rolls  before  Thanksgiving,  is  a  gamble.  Should  it  do  this 
it  would,  as  Harry  Hopkins  used  to  say,  be  "going  to  town" 
with  a  vengeance. 

Transient  Order  Arouses  Protest 

POINTING  out  that  its  order  was  in  keeping  with  the  broad 
plans  for  liquidation  of  the  federal  relief  program  by  No- 
vember 1,  the  FERA  on  September  10  issued  instructions  to  all 
state  transient  directors  to  accept  no  more  transients  for  care 
after  September  20.  Demobilization  of  city  shelters  was  ordered, 
with  transfer  of  inmates  to  camps  or  communities  of  legal  resi- 
dence where  such  existed.  In  announcing  the  order  Washington 
hinted  that  plans  were  "under  way"  to  absorb  all  employable 
needy  transients  into  the  Works  Program.  The  unemployables 
were,  it  was  said,  to  be  cared  for  by  "other  arrangements"  not 
yet  completed. 

To  the  agencies  concerned  with  the  age-old  plight  of  the  non- 
resident, this  development  came  as  a  tragic  denouement  to  a  bit- 
ter struggle.  While  conceding  the  desirability  of  absorbing  as 
many  transients  as  possible  in  the  Works  Program,  these  agencies 
were  quick  to  protest  what  seemed  to  be  a  federal  denial  of 
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further  responsibility  for  direct  relief  to  the  unemployable  non- 
resident. Further,  they  questioned  the  practical  application  of 
the  WPA  program  to  a  group  for  which  local  communities  feel 
no  responsibility:  in  the  competition  for  WPA  jobs,  it  was  felt, 
the  nonresident  would  be  pushed  aside  unless  protected  by  fed- 
eral intervention.  Continuance  of  federal  transient  camps  as 
special  WPA  projects  would  provide  this  safeguard. 

The  National  Committee  for  Transients  and  Homeless, 
aroused  by  the  implications  in  the  September  10  order,  prepared 
a  statement  of  protest  which  has  been  given  wide  distribution. 
To  quote : 

What  happens  to  transients  after  September  20?  Are  we  going 
back  to  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  "passing  on"  ?  Surely  liquida- 
tion of  the  present  load  is  no  assurance  that  further  transiency  will 
not  occur  among  our  restless  population.  Are  private  agencies  like- 
ly to  resume  the  burden  of  nonresident  care,  or  will  they  feel  that 
the  responsibility  must  be  met  by  public  agencies?  And  with  local 
and  state  public  agencies  entrenched  behind  the  residence  laws,  who 
but  the  federal  government  can  be  expected  to  assume  the  public 
responsibility? 

If  the  new  policy  calls  for  a  wholesale  return  of  families  and 
individuals  to  their  communities  of  legal  settlement  after  Septem- 
ber 20,  what  treatment  will  be  given  these  people  upon  their  return? 
Have  the  conditions  which  caused  them  to  leave  home  been  cor- 
rected? What  can  be  done  for  families  and  individuals  who  have 
no  legal  settlement  to  which  they  can  be  returned? 

The  federal  program  has  demonstrated  the  national  character  of 
transiency.  Are  we  going  to  lose  the  chance  of  focusing  national 
resources  on  this  national  problem?  Are  we  going  to  lose  the  gains 
PER  A  has  made? 

The  investment  in  the  transient  program  to  date  has  more  than 
justified  itself. 

The  principle  of  federal  responsibility  for  meeting  the  interstate 
problem  of  transiency  must  be  continued. 

New  York  Gets  Ready 

"VTEW  YORK  CITY,  having  abolished  public  outdoor  relief 
•*-  '  a  generation  ago  and  being  since  prohibited  by  its  charter 
from  granting  relief  to  families  in  their  homes,  has  been  able  to 
participate  in  depression  relief  only  through  the  emergency  au- 
thority provided  by  the  Wicks  Act  of  1931.  With  the  end  of 
federal  aid  in  sight  and  the  possibility  that  the  city  would  have 
to  shoulder  a  large  "residual"  burden  of  public  assistance  in 
1936,  the  importance  of  removing  the  old  charter  prohibition 
against  city  relief  has  been  increasingly  recognized.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Commission,  reporting  in  June,  recommended  that  "the 
city  charter  should  provide  for  the  granting  of  home  relief  as  a 
regular  governmental  function,"  but  suggested  that  this  should 
await  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  current  relief  load. 

It  came  as  something  of  a  surprise,  therefore,  when  in  August 
an  administration  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly "to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  in  relation 
to  changing  the  name  of  the  department  of  public  welfare  to  the 
department  of  social  welfare  (and)  to  the  power  of  the  com- 
missioner of  social  welfare  to  administer  and  provide  relief."  In 
consultation  with  leading  social  work  representatives  City 
Comptroller  Taylor,  the  bill's  sponsor,  has  introduced  a  charter 
amendment  embracing  the  following  features: 

The  commissioner  of  social  welfare  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  duties  prescribed  in  the  state  welfare  law. 

It  shall  be  his  duty  to  provide  adequately  for  those  unable  to 
maintain  themselves. 

He  shall,  whenever  possible,  administer  such  care  and  treatment 
as  may  restore  such  persons  to  a  condition  of  self-support. 

He  shall  give  such  services  to  those  liable  to  become  destitute  as 
may  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  becoming  public  charges. 

As  far  as  possible,  families  shall  be  kept  together  and  they  shall 
not  be  separated  for  reasons  of  poverty  alone. 

Whenever  practicable,  relief  and  service  shall  be  given  a  poor 
person  in  his  own  home. 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  conform  administrative  prac- 
tices and  procedure  of  his  department  to  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  federal  and  state  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  for  the 


purpose  of  qualifying  for  federal  and  state  aid  and  securing  the 
advantages  and  benefits  of  relief  allotments  and  appropriations. 

An  advisory  board  of  seven  members  "to  make  the  administration 
of  public  relief  more  effective"  is  provided. 

While  the  bill  has  not  come  before  the  Municipal  Assembly 
for  a  vote,  it  is  general  opinion  that  its  chances  for  passing  are 
exceptionally  good. 

State  Unpreparedness 

npHE  FERA  Research  Division  is  authority  for  the  assertion 
•*•  that  in  none  of  the  forty-eight  states  is  the  state  government 
required  by  existing  laws  to  assist  the  local  subdivisions  in  the 
financing  of  local  poor  relief.  This  fact  has  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance in  view  of  the  determination  of  the  federal  government  to 
return  the  "residual  load"  to  the  states.  The  report,  based  on  an 
examination  of  statutes  and  on  correspondence  with  the  states, 
was  released  as  Research  Bulletin  D-17  and  presents  the  situa- 
tion as  of  August  1,  1935. 

Particularly  helpful  is  a  chart  showing  the  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  placed  upon  the  state,  county  and 
other  local  units  of  government  by  the  various  state  laws,  in 
the  areas  of  general  poor  relief,  mothers'  aid,  dependent  children, 
old  age  pensions,  blind  pensions  and  soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief. 

Neighbors  in  Need 

NEIG'HBORS  in  Need,  a  survey  of  10,000  relief  cases,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  New  Jersey  ERA.  It  is  in  three 
parts:  Composition  and  Characteristics  of  Relief  Families,  Re- 
employability  of  Relief  Family  Heads,  and  Extended  Dependency 
and  Quasi-security  Families. 

Among  the  summarizing  statements  noted  are: 

The  New  Jersey  ERA  has  been  feeding  one  seventh  of  the  state 
population  for  many  months  in  addition  to  clothing  and  housing 
many  of  these  people. 

Nearly  42  percent  of  all  persons  on  relief  are  children.  This  pro- 
portion is  SO  percent  larger  than  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
entire  state. 

One  quarter  of  all  relief  families  are  Negro  although  only  5  per- 
cent of  all  families  in  the  state  are  of  this  race. 

Four  fifths  of  all  family  heads  in  the  10,000  families  studied  are 
available  for  employment. 

Only  6%  percent  of  the  family  heads  available  for  employment 
are  women. 

In  37,000  families  on  ERA  relief,  the  head  of  the  family  is  not 
available  for  employment. 

Families  having  no  one  available  for  employment  are  referred  to 
as  the  "extended  dependency  group."  Families  in  which  someone 
other  than  the  head  is  available  for  employment  are  referred  to  as 
the  "quasi-security  group."  Some  20,000  families  are  in  the  former 
group,  nearly  17,000  in  the  latter. 

While  there  are  many  evidences  of  abject  poverty  among  the 
extended  dependency  group,  only  five  percent  of  them  report  public 
aid  prior  to  1930. 

Difficult  Residence  Question 

THE  Minnesota  ERA  believes  that  procedures  for  handling 
difficult  settlement  cases  should  be  orderly  if  not  ideal;  and 
to  that  end  has  prepared  a  set  of  instructions  to  guide  its  county 
relief  workers. 

Accepted  as  basic  is  the  principle  that  the  first  responsibility  of 
a  county  relief  office  is  the  welfare  of  the  family  in  need.  Coun- 
ty ERAs  are  instructed  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  families 
without  regard  to  residence  or  local  poor  law  restrictions,  but 
are  warned  that  continuous  relief  presents  a  different  problem: 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nonresidents  receiving  relief  from 
federal  funds  are  establishing  residence  despite  that  aid.  Aid  from 
local  funds,  however,  prevents  establishment  of  residence.  If  the 
local  governing  body  insists,  the  relief  office  must  grant  aid  from 
local  funds  to  prevent  establishment  of  residence.  If  the  local  poor 
authority  wishes  that  aid  from  local  funds  be  given  a  nonresident 
in  order  to  prevent  the  client's  gaining  legal  settlement,  the  county 
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relief  office  may  include  in  the  client's  relief  direct  orders  on  local 
funds.  As  far  as  preventing  establishment  of  residence  is  concerned, 
this  serves  the  same  purpose  as  referring  the  applicant  to  the  local 
officials  for  aid.  It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  keeping  control 
of  eligibility  and  the  amount  of  relief  granted  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  relief  office. 

Detailed  procedure  is  outlined  for  intercounty  relationships 
in  the  verification  of  residence  and  return  of  families  to  place  of 
legal  settlement.  A  digest  of  state  laws  regarding  residence  is 
appended. 


Eligibility  Rules 


THE  Pennsylvania  SERB  in  September  issued  the  following 
clarification    of    the    term,    Eligibility    for    Unemployment 
Relief: 

"In  determining  eligibility  in  the  future  you  will  be  governed 
by  the  following  definition: 

To  be  eligible  for  unemployment  direct  relief,  a  family  house- 
hold must  contain  one  or  more  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
over,  working  or  seeking  work.  Such  persons  must  present  identi- 
fication cards  showing  registration  at  the  Employment  Agency. 

A  family  is  not  eligible  for  unemployment  direct  relief  if  the 
only  person  sixteen  years  or  over  in  the  household  is :  needed  in  the 
home  to  care  for  minor  children ;  known  to  be  physically  or  men- 
tally incapable  of  receiving  or  holding  employment;  a  person  eligi- 
ble for  old  age  assistance  and  on  the  waiting  list  or  granted  old 
age  assistance  and  awaiting  his  check ;  a  person  eligible  for  blind 
pension,  on  the  waiting  list  or  granted  a  pension  and  awaiting  his 
check. 

"Ineligible  families  or  individuals  coming  under  any  of  the 
above  classifications  who  are  now  on  relief  rolls  should  be  con- 
tinued on  relief  only  until  such  time  as  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted for  their  transfer  to  the  local  agency  responsible  for 
their  care." 

Supplementing  these  definitions,  the  SERB  stated  the  follow- 
ing organization  policies: 

That  every  relief  family  must  sign  a  bond  and  affidavit  and  that 
refusal  to  do  so  must  result  in  immediate  discontinuance  of  relief. 

That  registration  with  the  Employment  Office  is  compulsory  and 
failure  to  register  must  result  in  discontinuance  of  relief. 

That  refusal  of  a  relief  recipient  to  accept  private  employment 
must  result  in  discontinuance  of  relief  unless  his  appeal  to  the  Re- 
view Board  appointed  for  that  purpose  results  in  an  authorization 
to  continue  relief. 

That  refusal  of  a  relief  recipient  to  appear  for  assignment  to 
employment  on  Works  Projects  or  refusal  of  an  assignment  makes 
the  recipient  at  once  ineligible  for  relief  until  he  has  presented  his 
case  in  writing  to  the  Relief  Board. 

That  a  person  assigned  to  a  Works  Project  who  voluntarily 
quits  his  job  is  ineligible  for  relief. 

That  relief  recipients  should  be  urged  to  accept  temporary  private 
employment  making  use  of  the  Automatic  Reinstatement  Certificate. 

That  supplementary  relief  is  not  to  be  granted  to  persons  as- 
signed to  Works  Projects. 

Evaluation  of  Personnel 

'T'HE  Pennsylvania  SERB  has  issued,  for  the  guidance  of  its 
A   county  units,  a  simple  six  point  outline  for  a  merit  evalua- 
tion of  investigators.  The  qualities  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion are  grouped  as  follows: 

Relationship  with  Relief  Recipients :  This  category  covers  the 
feeling  which  exists  between  the  investigator  and  the  client ;  the 
capacity  of  the  investigator  to  understand  the  client  and  his  needs 
without  prejudice;  the  degree  to  which  the  investigator  and  the 
client  can  reach  agreements  acceptable  to  the  client  and  to  the 
agency. 

Relationship  with  Associates  and  Superiors :  This  category  im- 
plies the  degree  to  which  the  investigator  is  accepted  by  his  asso- 
ciates and  superiors,  based  on  the  investigator's  attitudes  and 
philosophy  toward  the  entire  agency  set-up;  his  recognition  of  the 


responsibility  of  other  staff  members,  and  his  ability  and  willingness 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  common  problems. 

Acceptance  and  Use  of  Supervision :  This  means  the  extent  to 
which  the  investigator  can  accept  and  utilize  suggestions  presented 
by  supervisors ;  the  extent  to  which  the  investigator  is  open  to  new 
points  of  view  and  can  modify  his  own  procedure  where  necessary  : 
and  his  general  capacity  for  growth. 

Judgment  in  the  Solution  of  Daily  Problems :  The  ability  of  the 
investigator  to  recognize  the  relative  importance  of  problems  con- 
fronting him  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  capable  of  effecting 
practical  solutions  to  them.  Have  his  past  judgments  been  sound? 

Work  Habits :  This  means  the  ability  to  plan,  organize  and  carry 
his  work  through  completely  and  effectively  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  time;  that  all  his  routine  work  is  accurate  and  thorough;  that 
pressure  of  work  does  not  unduly  disturb  his  work  habits. 

Responsibility:  The  investigator's  recognition  of  his  responsibil- 
ity to  the  agency,  the  client,  and  the  community.  Does  he  recog- 
nize the  responsibility  involved  in  spending  public  funds?  Can  he 
be  relied  upon  in  carrying  out  agreements?  Does  he  keep 
appointments? 

Medical  Relief 

PROVISION  of  medical  care  as  a  part  of  relief  has  been 
accepted  as  a  principle  ever  since  the  FERA  issued  Rules 
and  Regulations  Number  7  in  July  1933.  But  in  actual  practice 
many  states  have  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas 
of  public  aid  to  administer.  State  plans  have  had  to  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  to  conform  with  the  views  of  the  medical 
profession  and  with  the  changing  relief  situation. 

One  of  the  latest  states  to  revise  its  medical  relief  program  is 
New  Jersey.  By  an  agreement  reached  with  the  state  medical 
society  a  few  months  ago,  it  inaugurated  in  September  a  new 
procedure  and  schedule  of  payments.  During  August  all  physi- 
cians in  the  state  were  circularized  with  an  analysis  of  the  new 
plan  and  an  invitation  to  apply  for  a  chance  to  participate  if 
they  so  desired. 

Important  points  in  the  agreement  are: 

Preservation  of  the  personal  relationship  between  the  doctor  and 
the  patient  shall  be  held  paramount. 

The  ERA  shall  not  suggest  to  the  client  the  name  of  any  one 
physician,  but  may  provide  a  roster  of  physicians  furnished  by  the 
County  Medical  Advisory  Committees  from  which  the  patient  may 
make  choice. 

The  ERA  shall  not  pay  physicians  for  work  in  clinics  or  hospi- 
tals ;  nor  shall  it  pay  hospitals  for  admission  clinic  charges. 

In  obstetrical  cases  no  deliveries  shall  be  undertaken  in  homes 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  attending  physician,  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings are  not  consistent  with  good  obstetrical  practice. 

Only  emergency  cases  shall  be  certified  for  operation.  Elective 
operations  shall  not  be  authorized  for  relief  clients. 

Necessary  treatment  by  registered  visiting  nurses  under  medical 
direction  is  authorized. 

Payment  for  Pharmaceuticals  is  approved  within  limits. 

County  Medical  Advisory  Committees  shall  review  the  medical 
reports  to  be  rendered  monthly  by  the  cooperating  physicians. 

All  authorizations  for  medical  care  shall  be  issued  by  the  ERA 
in  writing.  Telephone  authorizations  must  immediately  be  followed 
by  written  authorizations.  Emergency  calls  responded  to  by  the  phy- 
sician must  be  submitted  for  authorization  within  forty-eight  hours. 

The  initial  authorization  shall  be  limited  to  one  visit ;  subsequent 
authorizations  to  a  limit  of  three  on  any  one  order. 

Fee  schedules  shall  be  established  for  each  county  based  upon  one 
half  to  two  thirds  of  the  average  fees  throughout  the  county. 
In  no  case  shall  the  fees  paid  to  general  practitioners  exceed  $1 
for  an  office  visit,  $2  for  a  home  visit,  and  $25  for  obstetrical  cases 
(including  prenatal  and  postnatal  care). 

The  agreement  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  notice  from 
either  the  state  medical  society  or  the  State  ERA. 

The  Pennsylvania  SERB  in  July  promulgated  a  new  dental 
fee  schedule  which  sets  a  maximum  of  $10  on  any  one  order. 
Maxima  for  various  types  of  service  are  set  as  follows:  extrac- 
tions, $1  ;  impactions.  $5;  fillings,  $2;  dentures  and  bridge  re- 
pairs, $5;  recementing  crown  or  bridges.  $1  ;  cyst  removal,  $5; 
root  canal  therapy  (including  filling), $5;  lancing  acute  abscesses, 
$1  ;  fractured  jaws,  $20;  home  visits,  $2. 
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Training  for  Managers 

FROM  among  more  than  500  applicants,  fifty  persons  are 
being  selected  to  enter  the  first  emergency  training  school 
for  housing  managers  [see  The  Survey,  February  1935,  page 
59]  to  be  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C.  this  month,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials.  This 
course  will  have  two  objects:  first,  to  give  the  best  possible 
training  within  the  time  available  to  those  who  will  take  over 
the  important  jobs  of  managing  the  first  federally  assisted 
housing  developments;  and,  second,  to  provide  experience  on 
which  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  selection  and  training 
of  managers,  so  that  in  time  management  may  become  a  pro- 
fession. Although  successful  completion  of  the  course  will  not 
insure  an  appointment  as  manager,  those  in  authority  have  in- 
dicated their  intention  of  giving  such  candidates  preference.  If 
the  demand  for  trained  housing  managers  increases  the  NAHO 
will  probably  conduct  similar  courses  elsewhere. 

Those  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  valuable  a  pam- 
phlet, Housing  Management — Its  History  and  Relation  to  Pres- 
ent Day  Housing  Problems,  by  Beatrice  G.  Rosahn.  (25  cents, 
National  Municipal  League,  309  east  34  Street,  New  York.) 

Resettlement  and  Housing 

WITH  the  transference  to  the  Resettlement  Administration 
of  the  rural  rehabilitation  activities  of  the  FERA  and 
the  program  of  the  defunct  Subsistence  Homestead  Division, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  RA  becomes  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  the  government's  low  cost  housing  program. 
Under  a  division  of  subsistence  homesteads  the  RA  will  build 
new  communities  near  industrial  cities,  besides  completing  proj- 
ects already  under  construction,  and  carrying  out  certain  se- 
lected projects  previously  planned  by  the  Subsistence  Home- 
stead Division.  In  the  new  program  the  subsistence  homestead 
idea  is  being  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  suburban  community. 
There  will,  it  seems,  be  no  attempt  to  establish  home  indus- 
tries in  the  new  settlements.  Plans  for  twenty  of  these  new 
communities  are  under  way,  ten  to  be  near  the  largest  cities, 
the  remaining  near  medium  sized  towns. 

The  FERA  program  will  be  continued  and  expanded  by  the 
division  of  rural  rehabilitation  of  the  RA,  with  the  ultimate 
hope  of  taking  care  of  three  hundred 'thousand  farm  families — 
fifty  thousand  by  next  July.  All  concerned  hope  that  the  plans  of 
RA  will  be  translated  into  action  more  quickly  than  has  been 
the  history  of  government  housing  agencies  to  date. 

The  Government  Appeals 

THE  decision  of  the  sixth  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals which  held  that  the  government  lacks  power  to  con- 
demn land  for  low  cost  housing  projects  [see  The  Survey, 
August  1935,  page  238]  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  However,  whatever  the  ruling  of  the  highest  court 
may  be,  the  government's  slum  clearance  and  low  cost  housing 
program  while  restricted  need  not  be  shut  off,  as  the  earlier 
decision  concerned  itself  only  with  method  of  land  acquisition. 
Even  lacking  the  right  of  condemnation,  land  for  slum  clearance 
projects  can  still  be  obtained  by  direct  purchase  or  through 
cooperation  with  municipal  or  state  authorities  which  have  the 
right  of  condemnation.  There  is  of  course  the  possibility  that 
the  program  may  shift  to  outlying  districts. 

After  two  years,  the  PWA  housing  division  reports  seven 
limited  dividend  projects  completed,  of  the  twenty-two  public 
housing  projects  involving  over  $90  million  for  which  funds 
have  been  definitely  allocated.  Eight  are  in  various  stages  of  con- 


struction; in  one  the  first  unit  is  occupied.  The  new  deadline 
date  of  the  PWA  works  program  calling  for  actual  award  of 
contract  by  December  12,  may  impede  its  housing  program. 

Coordination  or  Consolidation? 

WITH  housing  of  one  type  or  another  assisted  by  FHA, 
PWA,  HOLC,  RD,  RFC,  et  al.,  the  need  for  a  coor- 
dinating agency  to  avoid  overlapping,  duplication,  and  various 
inconsistencies  has  long  been  evident.  Hence  it  is  good  news 
that  a  clearinghouse  will  shortly  be  established  through  which 
the  different  federal  housing  agencies  can  at  least  be  kept 
informed  as  to  the  various  programs  and  policies.  The  rumor 
is  that  this  step  may  be  a  prelude  to  legislation  consolidating 
the  entire  program.  According  to  newspaper  report  "expecta- 
tions are  that  FHA  and  HOLC  will  form  the  nucleus  of  any 
permanent  housing  organization  as  other  government  efforts  in 
that  direction  are  only  temporary."  Inasmuch  as  these  agen- 
cies are  not  primarily  concerned  with  housing  low  income 
groups,  many  observers  of  the  housing  scene  feel  that  this  out- 
come of  the  present  ferment  would  be  little  short  of  tragic. 

Good  Housing,  Good  Business 

WHAT  prospective  tenants  actually  want  in  new  low  cost 
housing  rather  than  what  they  may  or  should  want,  was 
the  purpose  of  a  study  undertaken  by  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment of  234  families  occupying  a  typical  square  block  on  the 
lower  east  side  of  New  York  City.  The  findings  refute  the 
assertion  that  those  who  live  in  the  slums  do  not  want  anything 
better,  for  two  thirds  of  the  families  indicated  discontent  with 
their  present  surroundings,  specifically  because  they  are  too  cold 
in  winter,  too  small,  contain  dark  rooms,  lack  elevators,  bath- 
rooms and  other  modern  improvements,  or  are  vermin  infested. 
The  desire  of  practically  all  the  tenants  that  recreational  and 
social  facilities  be  provided  in  the  building  is  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  recommendations  of  the  sub-committee  on 
community  activities  of  the  New  York  Housing  Authority, 
which  includes  the  provision  of  adequate  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  in  low  cost  housing  projects.  This  com- 
mittee maintains  that  experience  has  shown  such  provision  to 
be  a  profitable  economic  as  well  as  social  investment,  reflecting 
itself  in  reduced  costs  of  maintenance  and  in  turnover  of  tenants. 

Official  Housing  Reports 

SLUMS  and  Blighted  Areas  in  the  United  States,  by  Edith 
Elmer  Woods.  A  social  and  economic  interpretation  of 
housing  conditions  in  the  USA  showing  their  effect  on  the 
physical,  moral  and  economic  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
resultant  urgent  need  for  public  housing.  Published  by  the 
Housing  Division,  PWA,  Washington. 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Housing,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  A  new  feature  of  this  annual  document  is  a  section  de- 
scribing the  three  limited  dividend  projects  under  its  super- 
vision, financed  through  federal  loans,  and  another  describing 
the  activities  of  the  three  local  housing  authorities — New  York, 
Buffalo  and  Schenectady — which  have  been  set  up  in  the  state. 

FOLLOWING  up  the  conference  of  housing  agencies  called  last 
spring  in  Washington  by  Frederick  A.  Delano,  to  discuss  co- 
operation of  federal  and  private  agencies,  another  conference 
will  take  place  shortly.  Ernest  Bohn,  president  of  NAHO,  is 
chairman  of  the  continuation  committee. 

A  COURSE  in  housing  management  is  being  given  by  Ernest  Kahn 
at  the  New  School  of  Social  Research,  New  York  City,  while 
one  in  planning — regional,  state  and  city — is  being  conducted  by 
Werner  Hegemann,  who  is  also  responsible  for  a  series  of  lec- 
tures at  Columbia  University  on  the  regional  plan  of  New  York. 
New  York  University  is  offering  a  course  on  community  plan- 
ning under  the  direction  of  Carol  Aronovici. 
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Pastoring  Politicians 

BOSS  RULE:  PORTRAITS  IN  CITY  POLITICS,  by  J.  S.  Saltcr.   Whit- 
tlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill.  270  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TN  a  note  about  Professor  Salter's  book  in  Survey  Graphic 
•*•  last  August,  comparing  it  particularly  with  Al  Smith's, 
The  Citizen  and  His  Government,  I  did  less  than  justice  to 
what  is  after  all  its  outstanding  feature.  That  is,  its  group  of 
personal  biographies  of  political  district  leaders — close-ups  of 
them  in  action  day  by  day.  Intent  upon  its  aspect  from  the 
point  of  view  implied  in  its  title,  I  failed  to  point  out  its 
extraordinary  character  as  a  textbook  in  pastoral  activity  and 
case  work.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  book  takes  on  a 
special  significance  and  value  for  the  student  of  political  pheno- 
mena at  their  roots;  likewise  for  the  social  welfare  worker  and 
the  parish  priest  and  pastor  who  would  know  why  the  duty- 
sergeants  of  politics  reach  and  rally  and  command  the  allegiance 
of  men,  women  and  children — humanity  in  the  raw — whom  he 
and  they  find  offish  or  recalcitrant.  Here  is  displayed  pretty 
much  the  whole  box  of  tricks  of  the  political  magician,  together 
with  the  fact  that  no  other  box  contains  tricks  more  effective. 
The  author,  who  is  associate  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  spent  gathering  his  material, 
not  only  five  years  passed  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
department  of  political  science,  but  fifteen  months  of  special 
intensive  study  under  a  fellowship  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  Making  the  close  acquaintance  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  Philadelphia  politics,  he  dug  out,  mostly  in  their  own  words, 
the  stories,  opinions,  motives,  activities  of  a  group  of  nine — 
eight  men  and  one  woman — of  these  first-hand  workers  who 
bring  home  the  bacon  on  election  day  because  on  364  other 
days  of  the  year  they  have  been  doctoring  in  "general  practice," 
if  there  is  such  a  thing,  the  troubles,  needs,  ailments,  emergen- 
cies of  people  where  they  live.  These  sketches  show  what 
political  workers  do  to  hold  their  jobs. 

To  anybody  who  has  to  do  with  the  problems  of  a  tene- 
ment neighborhood  these  stories,  every  one  of  them,  will  be 
meat  and  drink,  challenge  and  almanac.  Aside  from  that,  the 
general  reader  will  find  them  portraits  with  both  keen  discern- 
ment of  character  and  literary  excellence.  Tony  Nicollo,  "the 
people's  friend,"  Tom  Cole,  "servant  of  the  Lord,"  Timothy 
Flanahan,  "neighbor,"  Nick  Fishbourne,  "man  of  action," 
Rosie  Popovits,  "the  best  man  on  the  ward  committee,"  each 
on  the  job  in  real  life,  form  with  the  rest  a  cast  of  characters 
that  ought  to  last  as  mere  literature.  I  commend  this  book 
without  reservation  to  students  of  American  municipal  politics 
in  both  the  large  and  the  small,  but  especially  to  those  who  for 
any  reason  have  to  do  with  people,  with  human  beings  in  their 
daily  lives.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


Back  of  the  Book  Stacks 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  by 
Carleton  Bruns  Joeckcl.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  393  pp  Price  $3 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THOSE  who  like  to  discover  how  their  taxes  are  being  used 
and  who  wish  to  receive  the  greatest  service  at  the  least 
cost,  will  find  interesting  facts  and  conclusions  in  this,  the  first 
of  three  studies  of  the  condition,  usefulness  and  possibilities 
of  the  American  library,  carried  on  at  the  Graduate  Library 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation. 

The  public  library  is  defined  as  one  "which  has  been  officially 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  or  has  voluntarily  assumed  the 
responsibility,  for  providing  free  library  service  to  a  particular 
community,  or  a  more  or  less  definite  portion  of  it."  After  a 


brief  historical  discussion  Mr.  Joeckel  analyses  what  he  calls 
the  "legal  basis  of  the  public  library"  with  some  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  federal  aid.  He  then  examines  the  various  types 
of  library  administration,  including  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations, school  districts  and  municipalities  with  and  without 
boards,  the  efficacy  of  board  control,  state  and  regional  plans 
and  finally  possible  future  relationships  between  the  government 
and  the  library.  Among  the  more  startling  of  the  findings 
is  that  the  library  is  commonly  less  efficiently  managed  under 
the  system  which  is  supposed  to  provide  the  most  excellent 
municipal  administration,  the  city  manager  plan,  than  under 
other  types  of  city  government.  He  finds  board  control  preter 
able  to  individual  control. 

Mr.  Joeckel  is  a  leading  advocate  of  large  library  systems 
serving  large  population  groups.  He  believes  that  it  is  advisable 
to  shift  a  part  of  the  cost  of  libraries  to  federal  and  state 
sources  while  preserving  a  degree  of  local  interest  and  partici- 
pation, an  idea  which  has  met  some  opposition  from  believers 
in  local  self-government  and  from  those  who  object  to  paying 
library  costs  in  states  and  localities  other  than  their  own. 

The  book,  despite  some  inaccuracies  and  omissions,  such  as 
the  failure  to  mention  the  first  of  the  New  York  public 
libraries,  the  "corporation  library"  of  1728,  will  be  found 
helpful  in  giving  a  fairly  composite  view  of  the  tangled  library 
conditions  of  the  country.  The  suggestions  and  conclusions  are 
for  the  most  part  sound  and  the  style  is  generally  direct  and 
clear.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  charts  and  maps  and 
contains  a  selected  bibliography.  FRANK  L.  TOI.MAV 

Library  Extension  Division, 
New  York  State  Education  Department 

Health,  Social  and  Personal 

COMMUNITY  HYGIENE,  by  L.  B.  Chcnoweth  and  W.  K.  Morrison.  Crofts. 

317  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
A  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOK  OF  HYGIENE,  by  Dean  Franklin  Smiley  and 

Adrian  Cordon  Gould.  Macmillan.  374  pp.  Price  $2  postpa-id  of  The  Survey. 

XXTITH  long  experience  in  medical  examination  of  college 
*  students  and  a  good  background  of  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  preventive  medicine  to  coeducational  groups,  Cheno- 
weth  and  Morrison  have  chosen  a  title  which  assumes  social  as 
well  as  personal  concern  with  health.  Community  hygiene  to 
these  authors  appears  to  comprise  little  beyond  the  commu- 
nicable diseases.  There  is  no  adequate  discussion  of  nutritional 
diseases  or  those  of  occupation.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  mentioned  in 
only  one  sentence  in  the  entire  volume  and  there  is  no  reference 
to  other  habitually  used  drugs. 

As  a  source  of  reference  for  the  laity  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  entertainment  value  of  history  and  carica- 
ture found  in  the  illustrations,  but  the  physician  and  health 
officer  will  regret  that  the  isolation  periods  reported  are  so 
at  variance  with  the  best  recommended  present  practice.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  over-emphasize  matters  of  recent  development, 
or  those  of  ancient  concern  because  of  some  romantic  or 
dramatic  feature,  rather  than  'to  give  equal  consideration  to 
each  major  problem  of  community  hygiene  of  a  fairly  per- 
manent character.  This  book  deals  with  a  large  but  still  a 
minor  fraction  of  hygiene,  whether  as  properly  applied  to  per- 
sonal conduct  or,  as  here  intended,  to  community  health  in  the 
control  of  communicable  diseases. 

The  textbook  by  Smiley  and  Gould  is  a  scholarly  product, 
precisely  what  its  title  expresses,  directed  towards  a  competent 
understanding  of  human  biology  as  the  basis  of  a  reasoned 
existence.  The  sequence  of  presentation  is  wise  and  logical, 
and  calls  for  educational  discipline,  giving  a  sound  philosophy 
as  well  as  facts,  offering  preferential  ambitions,  as  well  as  both 
sides  of  an  argument.  The  scope  is  properly  inclusive.  Pro- 
portion is  well  maintained  throughout,  with  good  balance  of 
emphasis,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  the  nervous  system, 
sleep,  recreation,  mental  disease,  and  those  dealing  with  the 
venereal  diseases  and  the  sex  instinct  and  its  hygiene.  Certainly 
nothing  better  has  been  written  for  the  particular  audience 
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addressed.     For  the  lay  reader  wishing  authoritative  informa- 
tion on  the  broad  field  of  personal  hygiene  it  is  preferred. 

While  neither  book  is  intended  for  the  medical  student  or 
physician,  these  volumes  contain  many  matters  not  readily  acces- 
sible in  as  convenient  form  elsewhere.  The  Smiley-Gould  book 
could  with  great  advantage  be  used  as  a  textbook  in  nurse  train- 
ing schools  and  for  nurses  in  guiding  themselves  through  their 
many  professional  and  personal  problems  of  health.  It  augurs 
well  for  public  opinion  in  the  next  few  decades  that  such  courses 
and  texts  as  these  books  reveal  are  prepared  and  offered  to 
students  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  practical  guidance  towards 
individual  health  with  the  aid  of  their  periodic  annual  review  in 
the  college  health  service.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Patterns  and  Misfits 

SEX  AND  TEMPERAMENT  IN  THREE  PRIMITIVE   SOCIETIES,  by 
Margaret  Mead.  Morrow.  335  pp.  Price  f3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  really  important  and  significant 
books  of  the  year.  In  it  the  author  of  Coming  of  Age 
in  Samoa  and  Growing  Up  in  New  Guinea,  has  raised  many 
vital  and  provoking  questions  centering  about  such  basic  and 
fundamental  concepts  as  "masculine"  and  "feminine."  Are  the 
different  temperamental  qualities  we  assign  to  the  sexes  actually 
referable  to  biology,  or  are  they  dictated  by  society?  To  find 
the  answer  to  this  and  related  questions  Miss  Mead  went  to 
three  primitive  societies  in  New  Guinea, — the  mountain  dwell- 
ing Arapesh,  the  Mundugumor  of  the  Yuat  River  and  the 
Tchambuli, — to  study  the  personality  traits  of  men  and  women. 
These  tribes,  except  for  the  first  named,  were  chosen  for 
reasons  of  availability,  a  fortuitous  factor  that  yielded  telling 
results. 

Miss  Mead  found  that  among  the  first  two  societies  there 
was  no  differentiation  between  the  sexes  along  temperamental 
lines.  Men  and  women  among  the  Arapesh  were  gentle  and 
"maternal";  among  the  Mundugumor  both  men  and  women 
were  fiercely  aggressive,  exhibiting  what  we  think  of  as  essen- 
tially masculine  traits.  The  Tchambuli,  however,  demanded  of 
its  men  and  women  traits  which  are  the  reverse  of  ours. 

By  examining  the  aberrant  in  each  of  these  groups  the  author 
concludes  that  by  assigning  definite  and  different  traits  to  the 
sexes,  or  by  setting  a  single  pattern  for  men  and  women,  we 
get  misfits,  persons  of  either  sex  who  cannot  fit  into  their 
defined  roles.  Her  plea  is  for  a  variety  of  roles  open  to  both 
men  and  women  so  that  everyone  will  have  institutionalized 
backing  to  express  his  temperament  and  talents. 

To  this  reviewer  few  books  have  appeared  of  late  possessed 
of  more  readability  or  of  more  important  social  implications. 
New  York  City  JEANNETTE  MIRSKY 

What  Are  Schools  For? 

THE   SOCIAL   IDEAS   OF  AMERICAN   EDUCATORS,   by  Merle   Curti. 
Scribner's  613  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  &f  The  Survey. 

EVERAL  years  ago  the  American  Historical  Association 
appointed  a  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  in  the 
Schools.  This  book,  the  tenth  volume  of  that  commission's 
report,  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  volume  by  Professor 
George  S.  Counts,  Social  Foundations  of  American  Educa- 
tion [see  Survey  Graphic,  May  1935,  page  244].  In  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer  these  two  volumes  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  the  literature  of 
American  social  and  intellectual  history. 

In  his  volume  Professor  Counts  stressed  the  influence  of 
tradition,  accepted  ideals  and  habituation  as  powerful  forces 
in  contemporary  education.  Following  this  lead,  Professor 
Curti  shows  that  these  same  forces  are  discoverable  in  the  social 
ideas  of  the  leaders  in  American  education.  He  has  proceeded 
on  the  correct  assumption  that  social  ideas  whether  of  educators 
or  other  people  are  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  cultural 
and  economic  interests  of  individuals  and  groups.  On  this  basis 
he  believes  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  purpose,  education  falls 
roughly  into  three  categories:  education  for  the  perpetuation 
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of  the  existing  economic  and  social  pattern;  education  to  modify 
or  reform  the  established  structure;  education  to  reorganize 
completely  the  present  economic  and  social  arrangement  in 
such  a  way  that  a  future  differing  fundamentally  from  the  past 
and  the  present  may  be  achieved. 

Those  who  read  this  volume  must  perforce  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Curti's  conclusion  that  the  American  school  system  with 
a  few  exceptions  has  not  been  "planned  by  its  leaders  in  refer- 
ence to  other  institutions  or  on  the  basis  of  a  realistic  analysis 
of  social  actualities  and  social  needs."  While  most  educational 
spokesmen  have  aligned  themselves  with  the  established  order 
there  have  been  an  increasing  number  who,  like  Jefferson,  have 
stood  uncompromisingly  for  a  democratic  conception  of  life. 
Indeed,  some  of  our  more  recent  educators  have  gone  further 
and  "have  looked  upon  the  schools  as  an  instrument  for  defeat- 
ing the  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  elements  in  the  national  life, 
and  for  achieving  a  rich  and  happy  life  for  all  Americans." 
Professor  Curti's  painstaking  study  no  less  than  the  companion 
study  by  Professor  Counts,  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  sharp  cleavage  between  existing  condi- 
tions and  idealism  in  education  and  that  the  nation's  schools 
cannot  render  complete  social  utility  until  this  cleavage  is 
eliminated  and  the  ideal  is  translated  into  the  real. 
Columbia  University  HARRY  J.  CARMAN 

While  Waiting  for  a  Husband 

THE    niRI,    IN    THE    RURAL   FAMILY,    by   Nora   Miller.    University   of 
North  Carolina  Press.  108  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

\X7ITHIN  the  century  two  influences  have  operated  upon 
the  girl  in  the  rural  family:  first,  the  World  War  which 
drew  her  out  of  the  home  to  city  employment;  second,  the 
economic  depression  which  sent  her  back  to  the  country  or  kept 
her  there.  Miss  Miller's  work  for  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Home  Economics  Extension  Service  has  given  her  the 
opportunity  to  study  a  variety  of  rural  families  which  her  small 
book  describes.  Here  we  meet  the  dependent  family,  the  moun- 
tain farm  family,  the  soft  coal  mine  family,  the  cotton  farm 
family,  the  tobacco  farm  family,  the  fishing  community  family, 
the  potato  farm  family  and  the  superior  rural  family,  all  seen 
in  relation  to  their  physical  environment,  their  education  and 
outlook,  the  occupations  of  father  and  sons  and  the  tasks  ex- 
pected of  mother  and  daughters.  What  the  out-of-school  girl 
does  before  she  gets  a  husband  and  sets  up  a  home  of  her  own 
is  particularly  considered. 

In  spite  of  certain  common  characteristics  Miss  Miller  finds 
a  surprising  amount  of  variation  between  the  different  family 
groups.  Her  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  the  life  of  the 
mountain  family  seems  faintly  nostalgic,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  is  correct  in  pointing  out  the  sterile  life  of  the 
girl  in  those  rural  families  which  are  farthest  removed  from  the 
subsistence  level.  The  thesis  of  the  book,  that  something  should 
be  done  to  fill  the  years  between  school  and  marriage  in  order 
that  the  girl  should  not  lose  the  new  attitudes  and  skills 
developed  by  the  schools,  is  well  established.  Miss  Miller  be- 
lieves that  the  declining  opportunity  for  jobs  is  tending  to  restore 
the  rural  home  to  its  former  position  as  the  center  of  a  woman's 
interest,  and  that  the  great  number  of  rural  girls  who  are  prac- 
tically marking  time  for  a  number  of  years  justifies  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-planned,  semi-formal  program  for  their  con- 
tinuing education.  LORINE  PRUETTE 
New  York  City 

If  You  Have  It 

HOW  TO  SPEND  MONEY,  by  Ruth  Brindse.   Vanguard.  297  pp.  Price  J.' 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TF  the  reader  objects  that  he  already  knows  how  to  spend 
-*•  money  he  will  do  well  to  proceed  to  the  subtitle,  Every- 
body's Practical  Guide  to  Buying,  and  then  to  the  book  itself. 
Exhorting  the  public  to  get  behind  efforts  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  protect  consumers,  Miss  Brindze  tells  what  shoppers 
should  know  here  and  now.  Its  concrete  and  amusing  comment 
runs  through  most  of  the  household  scale — bathroom  supplies, 


bed  springs,  blankets  and  so  on  down  the  alphabet  to  women's 
underwear.  The  first— and  sometimes,  alas,  the  only — pre- 
scription for  the  shopper  who  deliberates,  purse  in  hand,  is  to 
beware  most  of  the  claims  of  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
But  there  are  some  sheep  among  the  goats,  and  from  her 
studies  and  practice  as  a  consumer,  and  recently  as  organizer 
and  chairman  of  the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Consumers' 
Council,  Miss  Brindze  brings  together  rules  for  recognizing  and 
separating  them,  that  are  really  practical.  MARY  Ross 

Food  for  Children 

NUTRITION  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN,  hy  l.ydia  J.  Roberts.  Vm-cersity 
of  Chicago  Press.  624  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

R  nearly  a  decade  "that  dark  blue  book  on  the  first  shelf" 
has  been  a  veritable  source  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
nutritional  betterment  of  children,  directing  students  to  the 
causes  and  effects  of  malnutrition,  the  findings  of  scientific  ex- 
perimentation and  the  scope  of  educational  programs.  Now 
comes  this  new  edition,  revised,  enlarged  and  enriched  with  new 
data  drawn  from  the  advances  of  the  past  decade  in  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  food  to  the  body,  and  in  methods  of  spreading 
this  knowledge  and  applying  it  to  human  needs. 

The  author  notes  new  criteria  for  judging  nutritional  status, 
and  for  identifying  certain  dietary  faults  leading  to  malnu- 
trition, thus  indicating  the  course  of  future  experimentation  in 
the  search  for  reliable  indices  of  nutrition.  A  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  prolonged  deprivation  refers  to  studies  of  families 
made  during  the  economic  depression,  showing  a  correlation 
between  increased  sickness  rate  and  high  incidence  of  malnu- 
trition, and  deficiencies  in  food  essentials.  Studies  are  cited 
indicating  that  through  a  judicious  selection  of  food,  growth 
may  be  accelerated  beyond  the  usual  standards,  and  that  "there 
is  a  wide  zone  to  be  explored  between  adequate  and  optimum 
nutrition."  The  few  studies  of  the  influence  of  undernutrition 
upon  mental  ability  have,  the  author  finds,  been  inconclusive. 

The  development  of  health  education,  in  public  and  private 
organizations,   to  serve   child   health   at  every  age   level   is   re- 
counted in  several  chapters,  and  methods  of  teaching  nutrition 
are  detailed.     The  extensive  bibliographies  are  up  to  date. 
The  Boston  Dispensary  FRANCES  STERN 

MARY  PFAFFMANN 

Preparation  for  Housing 

DESIGN   OF   RESIDENTIAL   AREAS,   by    Thomas  Adams.   Harvard    I'ni- 
versity  Press.  296  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AT  a  time  when  public  attention  is  focussing  on  the  evils  of 
overcrowded,  unhealthy  slums  and  the  necessity  of  elimi- 
nating these  areas  of  social  disease,  Mr.  Adams'  book,  concerned 
primarily  with  the  design  of  new  residential  areas  and  only 
secondarily  with  the  replanning  of  old  ones,  seems  at  first 
glance  to  be  out  of  step.  With  all  our  major  cities  surrounded 
by  miles  of  dead  subdivisions,  with  grass  pushing  up  through 
cracks  in  sidewalks  and  vines  growing  up  over  street  signs, 
any  talk  of  new  residential  areas  seems  superfluous.  With 
attention  focussed  on  slum  elimination,  slum  prevention  has 
been  pushed  into  the  background.  Mr.  Adams'  volume  reminds 
us  of  what  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting,  that  the  seeds  of 
blight  and  slums  are  sown  in  the  original  subdivision  of  the 
land  and  that  the  underlying  trend  of  population,  at  present  held 
in  abeyance  by  the  depression,  is  to  the  outlying  sections  of  our 
cities  where  it  is  being  followed  by  similar  outward  movements 
of  industry.  Far-sighted  wisdom  in  planning  for  proper  de- 
centralization of  industry  and  population  in  these  outlying  areas 
is  necessary  to  secure  decent  living  conditions  for  the  great 
masses  of  the  people. 

Drawing  on  his  broad  experience  in  city  planning  both  in 
England  and  America,  especially  as  general  director  of  plans 
and  surveys  of  the  New  York  Regional  Plan.  Mr.  Adams  places 
his  subject  in  its  proper  orientation  by  a  discussion  of  basic 
considerations,  including  urban  trends,  zoning,  control  of  land 
subdivision  and  economics  of  housing.  The  range  of  material 
presented  extends  from  political  and  social  ideals  as  expressed 
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in  city  building  to  a  consideration  of  technical  details  such  as 
street  widths  and  lot  sizes.  The  unifying  theme  of  the  -whole 
book  is  the  creation  of  a  better  environment  in  the  form  of  well- 
designed  home  neighborhoods  in  which  well-balanced  individual, 
family  and  community  life  may  be  developed  to  the  full. 

To  the  thorough  student  of  planning  and  housing  this  book 
presents  little  that  is  new  or  unfamiliar.  To  the  man  on  the 
street  who  thinks  of  better  housing  primarily  in  terms  of  more 
bath  tubs  and  adequate  closet  space,  and  to  the  harassed  public 
official  endeavoring  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  a  new  housing 
project  in  the  face  of  exorbitant  land  prices,  Mr.  Adams'  con- 
clusions may  appear  as  Olympian  idealism  unrelated  to  practical 
solutions  of  imminent  housing  problems.  To  the  sincere  thirster 
after  knowledge  of  basic  considerations,  principles  and  methods 
in  designing  home  neighborhoods,  this  book  presents  a  wealth 
of  information.  ELIZABETH  LONGAN 

National  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  Chicago 

They  Get  What  They  Want 

PRESSURE  GROUPS  AND  PROPAGANDA,  edited  by  Harwood  L. 
Childs.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
287  pp.  Price  50  cents  direct  from  the  Academy. 

1LJERE,  between  two  paper  covers,  is  the  amazing  story  of 
^  how  small  organized  groups  get  what  they  want  out  of 
the  unorganized  citizenry.  The  groups  are  as  diverse  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  The  things  they  want  are  as 
far  apart  as  equal  rights  for  women  and  fascism.  The  methods 
used  to  gain  desired  ends  are  as  diverse  as  the  ends  themselves. 
They  range  from  the  violent  strike  to  passing  out  samples  of 
breakfast  food.  Often  they  cynically  exploit  such  human  motives 
as  the  universal  desire  for  health  or  economic  security,  through 
the  millions  of  newspapers  we  read  daily,  the  millions  of  radio 
sets  we  listen  to,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  motion  picture  houses 
we  go  to.  The  reader  ends  the  volume  with  the  feeling  that 
hundreds  of  groups  are  contending  for  his  approval — if  not  for 
his  soul  and  body;  and  that  the  most  apparently  innocent  ac- 
tivities of  life — reading  the  comic  strip  or  listening  to  a  band — 
may  be  part  of  a  far-reaching  scheme  to  secure  his  allegiance 
to  some  cause,  often  a  sinister  cause.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
surprising  sections  of  the  volume  is  a  description  of  the  com- 
plex machinery  which  has  been  created  in  Washington  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration  to  enlist  support  for  the  National 
Recovery  Program. 

The  factual  material  is  presented  by  a  score  of  authors,  each 
an  expert  in  his  field,  in  some  twenty  chapters.  This  is  followed 
by  a  somewhat  philosophical  section  on  the  place  of  propaganda 
in  modern  life,  which  does  not  quite  do  justice  to  the  preceding 
factual  chapters.  But  that  seems  inevitable  in  a  book  which  was 
assembled  by  thirty  persons;  integration  is  necessarily  sacrificed 
to  a  rich  factual  background.  No  doubt,  the  way  these  pages 
were  brought  together  also  explains  why  such  important  or  in- 
teresting pressure  groups  as  war  veterans  or  the  Communist 
Party  are  omitted,  while  weaker  or  less  interesting  groups 
receive  attention.  The  shortcomings  are  however,  relatively 
inconsequential.  In  one  volume  we  have  a  wealth  of  highly 
important  material  which  is  either  entirely  new  or  is  found  only 
with  great  difficulty  in  scattered  publications. 

Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  New  York.  JOHN  S.  GAMBS 

Before  the  Doctor  Comes 

DR.  COPELAXD'S  HOME  MEDICAL  BOOK,  by  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
M.O.  Winston.  582  pp.  Price  $2.95  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  person  who  knows  what  he  can  do  to  combat  sickness 
and  to  hurry  the  cure  of  various  diseases  when  they  occur, 
is  better  equipped  for  life  than  he  who  faces  sickness  with  lack 
of  knowledge.  This  book  tells  laymen  what  they  should  know 
and  do  in  common  household  accidents  and  medical  emergencies. 
In  the  first  section  various  emergencies  are  discussed  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Before  each  chapter  is  a  simple,  detailed  outline 
of  what  should  be  done.  Part  two  considers  common  ailments 


in  terms  of  the  knowledge  the  layman  should  have;  part  three, 
general  information  about  disease  which  parents  should  possess. 
In  part  four  there  are  illustrations  of  bandaging,  descriptions  o1' 
exercises  and  diagrams,  charts  and  tables.  Books  of  this  type 
are  written  chiefly  to  help  a  reader  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
which  his  doctor  gives  him.  This  book  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  given  without  risk  of  leading  laymen  to  attempt 
self-medication.  In  this  it  fulfills  a  good  purpose. 
Board  of  Health,  Chicago  HERMAN  N.  BuNDESEN,  M.D. 


Against  Odds 


THE    SPASTIC    CHILD,   by   Marguerite   K.   Fischel    C.    V     Hasby   97   pp 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'T'HIS  book  is  a  rare  gem,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
•*•  family  in  which  a  case  of  Little's  disease  [a  spastic  spinal 
paralysis]  is  present  and  by  every  physician  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  this  condition.  It  is  a  description  by  a  mother  of 
her  seventeen-year  attempt  to  overcome  in  the  home  some  of 
the  many  defects  involved  in  Little's  disease,  especially  the  re- 
education of  involved  muscles  in  involuntary  control.  A  de- 
scription of  her  methods  with  her  son  is  given,  including  muscu- 
lar education,  speech  correctional  schooling,  sports,  and  social 
and  psychological  problems.  Most  valuable  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
author's  absolute  honesty  as  to  the  tremendous  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  gain  a  slow  and  only  partial  victory  against  the  effects 
of  this  disease.  The  compensation  for  this  sacrifice  is  the 
result  obtained,  but  this  result  is  not  always  attainable,  due  to 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  the  mentality  of  the  patient  and  the 
demands  upon  the  parent.  The  book  is  especially  appreciated 
by  one  who  has  often  felt  easily  discouraged  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  that  many  of  these  cases  present. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  N.  GOTTEN,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S. 


Quasi-Hemingway 


IIU.NGRY   MEN,  by  Edward  Anderson.   Doubleday-Doran.   275  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THE  trouble  with  Hungry  Men  is  that  the  men  in  its  pages 
are  not  hungry.  They  are  merely  unemployed  men  who 
are  temporarily  embarrassed  for  money  but  able  to  get  jobs  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  Men  who  "chump  off  and  buy  a  package  of 
tailor-mades,"  are  not  hungry.  The  real  hungry  men  in 
America  haven't  the  price  of  a  nickel  package  of  Bull  Durham, 
let  alone  of  tailor-mades. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  flirted  with  the  depression,  homeless  men 
and  vagrant  young  people  as  subjects  for  a  neo-Hemingway 
novel.  In  his  statement  "no  one  in  this  land  is  really  going 
to  be  hungry,"  he  reveals  his  complete  ignorance  of  conditions 
and  their  effect  not  only  upon  homeless  men  and  women  but 
upon  the  general  unemployed  as  well.  Millions  of  people  in 
America  are  hungry  daily;  thousands  of  them  in  the  cities  of 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago  where  much  of  the 
action  of  his  book  occurs. 

The  purpose  of  writing  a  book  on  the  depression  using  char- 
acters who  do  not  suffer  from  the  depression  is,  to  my  mind, 
dubious.  To  write  a  novel  on  hungry  men  without  really  de- 
scribing the  reactions  of  hungry  men  is  as  foolish  as  to  talk 
about  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

THOMAS  MINEHAN 
State  Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  RECORD  OF  AMERICA,  by  James  Truslow  Adams  and  Charles  Gar- 
rett  tannest.    Scribner's.    941  pp.    Price  $2.20  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EXPRESSING  the  viewpoints  of  The  March  of  Democracy  and 
The  Epic  of  America,  James  Truslow  Adams  has  helped  write 
a  new  sort  of  US  history  which,  while  it  is  primarily  a  high- 
school  text,  should  have  a  much  wider  appeal  than  the  usual 
schoolbook.  The  authors  break  with  traditional  chronological 
treatment,  and  divide  their  subject  into  eight  major  units,  each 
unit  including  all  the  material  relating  to  that  topic  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  Among  the  aspects  of  American 
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history  reviewed  are:  how  the  US  achieved  its  place  among  the 
nations;  how  the  march  of  democracy  and  the  search  for  social 
justice  have  taken  place;  our  federal  constitution.  The  very 
effective  illustrations  include  charts,  photographs,  cartoons, 
prints  and  paintings,  some  of  them  reproduced  in  color. 

WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HEART  DISEASE,  by  Harold 
E.  B.  Pardee,  M.D.  Lea  and  Febiger.  127  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

REVISED  second  edition  of  a  manual  for  patients  by  the  assistant 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical School. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Speaking  of  Pareto.  .  . 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  much  interested  in  Eduard  Lindeman's 
review  of  Pareto's  Mind  and  Society  [see  Survey  Graphic,  Sep- 
tember, 1935,  page  453].  I  have  been  careful  to  read  every- 
thing from  Lindeman's  pen  that  came  my  way  ever  since  that 
remark  of  his  in  a  Christian  Leader  article  a  year  or  so  ago,  to 
the  effect  that  we  run-of-the-mill,  comfortable,  middle-class 
people  do  not  really  want  the  less  privileged  to  have  what  we 
have,  for  if  we  really  desired  their  rise  to  our  level,  we  should 
do  more  than  talk  about  it.  It  was  a  searching  and  true  state- 
ment of  the  fact  of  widespread  materialism  and  indifference. 

In  his  Pareto  review  Mr.  Lindeman  insists  that  the  book 
"represents  a  social  theory"  yet  he  reports  nothing  but  the  three 
descriptive  classifications  of  social  behaviour — as  though  Pareto 
were  nothing  but  the  aloof  scientist  Mr.  Lindeman  asserts  he  is 
not.  It  is  hardly  enough  to  summarize  his  theory  in  six  words 
"Pareto  belongs  to  the  pragmatic  tradition."  I  for  one  would 
like  clearer  exposition  of  what  is  to  be  described,  I  suppose, 
as  a  "pragmatic  sociology."  Those  are  just  words  and  so,  for 
that  matter,  is  "dynamic  logic,"  later  proposed  as  the  whole 
truth.  If  Mr.  Lindeman  had  passed  in  this  review  in  class 
my  red  ink  at  these  points  would  be:  "Illustrate,  give  clear, 
unmistakable  ideas." 

I  gather  that  Pareto  is  for  Mr.  Lindeman  an  "intellectual 
defeatist,"  if  one  may  judge  from  the  scourgings  those  so  named 
who  "hide  behind  Pareto"  receive  at  his  hands.  But  I  wish 
he  had  been  as  forthright  as  he  can  be,  when  he  tries.  The  book 
is  so  difficult  in  many  ways — though  so  interesting  because  of 
its  wealth  of  detailed  examples — that  I  should  have  welcomed 
more  guidance  as  to  this  matter  of  Paretian  theory. 

There  is  a  considerable  question,  too,  in  my  mind,  as  to 
whether  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  Pareto  believed  in  no  "specific 
economic,  political,  or  social  goals."  That  is  a  sweeping  state- 
ment. Surely  one  can  discern  his  decided  impatience  with  the 
illogic  of  many  men  and  their  laws,  and  with  the  folly  of 
disproportionate  condemnation  of  sex-dirt,  which  he  calls 
"sexual  religion" — or  as  we  should  say,  "Comstockery."  He 
prefers  freedom,  and  is  personally  on  the  side  of  the  logical  as 
shown  by  his  savage  scorn  for  the  illogical.  This  indicates 
something  as  to  goals  desired. 

JOHN  E.  LEBOSQUET 
Needham,  Mass. 

As  Miss  Bailey  Said 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Miss  Bailey,  in  In  Spite  of  Politics  [see  The 
Survey,  September  1935,  page  270],  makes  points  which  it  is 
important  for  the  professional  social  worker  in  public  service 
to  realize.  Public  social  work  can  never  be  improved  as  rapidly 
as  we  would  like  if  we  always  have  to  resort  to  recruiting  ap- 
prentices without  basic  comprehensive  training.  Yet  in  many 
places  the  feeling  persists  that  it  is  better  to  recruit  intelligent 
people  and  teach  them  how  to  function  in  a  public  department, 


picking  up  professional  equipment  on  the  side,  than  to  bring  in 
thoroughly  trained  persons  who  have  become  pretty  rigid  in 
the  matter  of  so-called  standards  and  who  are  therefore  less 
pliable  in  making  the  adjustments  inevitable  in  the  public 
service.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plunge  from  private  to  public 
work  is  not  startling  to  anyone  who  is  not  completely  set  in  his 
way.  My  experience  with  people  who  have  been  drawn  into 
public  work  by  the  emergency  is  that  they  quickly  get  the  feel 
of  it  and  before  long  are  saying  "I  wouldn't  go  back  for  any- 
thing." ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  M.  D. 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  New  Jersey 

The  Mouse-Trap  Path 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  from  my  small  town  foot- 
stool that  the  job  of  helping  people  out  of  trouble  has  not 
changed  very  much  in  the  last  five  years  and  is  not  likely  to  do 
so  immediately.  If  we  can  refrain  from  hedging  ourselves 
about  with  "things  we  never  do,"  I  am  sure  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  help  solve  individual  or  community  problems  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  capacity. 

If  we  have  given  freely  and  wisely  of  ourselves  as  agencies 
to  those  seeking  help  or  guidance  for  themselves  or  others,  the 
paths  of  service  will  continue  to  remain  open.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  small  town  and  rural  organizations,  but  also  of 
the  highly  specialized  metropolitan  agencies  for  which  the 
danger  of  growing  useless  is  far  more  grave  because  the  mirror 
of  public  opinion  is  distant  and  often  blurred. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  advocate  unrestricted  reception 
by  any  agency,  but  I  do  protest  against  what  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread and  arbitrary  shutting  of  doors  to  cries  of  distress.  If 
the  problem  of  money  determines  our  intake,  let's  say  so  and 
not  put  it  on  the  ground  that  we  have  something  finer  to  give 
and  can't  be  annoyed  with  the  clients'  need  of  small,  material 
things.  Why,  if  lack  of  money  is  the  block  in  the  path  to 
helpfulness,  don't  we  face  it  instead  of  retiring  behind  a  screen 
of  rules  and  regulations? 

Is  it  not  also  possible  that  by  limiting  ourselves  to  certain 
very  definite  techniques  such  as  "the  psychiatric  approach"  of  a 
special  school  we  may  be  shutting  off  our  retreat  when  that 
technique  becomes  superannuated?  It  is  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  the  progress  of  medical  research  will  wipe  out 
some  of  our  most  prized  methods  of  adjusting  emotional  dis- 
turbances in  a  family.  If  this  has  been  our  only,  or  principal, 
tool  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  predicament  of  those  pre- 
historic animals  who  were  so  well  adapted  to  one  environment 
that  they  could  not  survive  under  changed  conditions.  There 
is  danger  that  we  will  not  survive  if  we  make  a  cult  out  of 
our  skills. 

If  we  do  not  relish  the  thought  of  being  overlooked  as  social 
workers,  if  we  want  to  help  lessen  the  total  of  human  misery, 
we  must  keep  within  speaking  distance  of  the  common  trails 
which  distressed  and  troubled  people  use;  on  these  trails  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  newspapers,  police  stations,  churches,  hospitals 
and  all  the  haunts  of  the  common  man.  Private  agencies  which 
keep  their  ears  open  to  requests  for  service — whether  from  the 
police,  from  a  timid  relative,  a  family  which  has  suffered  be- 
reavement, a  layman  who  wants  to  get  help  having  inexpertly 
entered  a  difficult  situation — need  not  worry  about  the  problems 
of  its  existence.  Its  one  self-imposed  limitation  will  be  the 
constant  question:  Is  there  any  other  agency  better  equipped 
to  cope  with  this  situation? 

Government  can  never  meet  all  types  of  trouble,  any  more 
than  private  social  agencies  can  take  unto  themselves  all  the 
kindly  deeds  in  the  world.  The  private  social  agency  with  a 
welcoming  approach,  with  the  spirit  of  open  house,  will  find 
a  needy  world  making  a  broader  pathway  to  its  door  than  to 
the  maker  of  the  famous  best  mouse-trap. 

ALDA  ARMSTRONG  MAKAROV 

General  Secretary,   The   Neighborhood  League, 
Wayne,  Pa. 
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P  .*      and  Things 


Comings  and  Goings 

PUBLICITORS  (we  still  like  the  word 
although  practically  no  one  else  seems  to) 
have  been  switching  around  this  fall  at  a 
great  rate.  Marjorie  Lacey  Baker,  who  was 
financial  secretary  of  the  now  defunct  New 
York  Nursery  and  Childs  Hospital,  is  with 
the  United  Hospital  fund.  .  .  .  Bart  Andress 
of  New  York  has  enthusiastically  taken  the 
job  of  director  of  public  information  for  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society  and  Ethical  Culture 
schools,  continuing  also  his  work  for  Hudson 
Guild.  .  .  .  Palmer  Bevis,  publicity  secre- 
tary for  the  Boys'  Club  of  New  York,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Harold  Strong 
Corporation,  a  money-raising  firm.  .  .  .  Ken- 
neth Brenton  is  secretary  for  fund-raising  of 
the  Jane  Addams  Memorial  Association.  .  .  . 
The  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  has  lost  its  publicity 
secretary,  Sarah  A.  Moore,  to  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Louisa 
Wilson,  able  director  of  the  New  York  State 
TERA  publicity,  somehow  has  had  time  to 
write  a  book,  Broken  Journey,  which  Harpers 
will  publish.  It  is  about  China;  not  about 
relief. 

JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  has  been  busy  as 
a  whole  beehive  lately  in  its  New  York  offices 
bringing  together  the  answers  to  agencies' 
and  job-seekers'  respective  prayers.  Among 
the  interesting  placements  were  three  in  Hon- 
olulu: Alida  Winkelmann,  formerly  director 
of  the  Wilmington,  Del.  Children's  Bureau, 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Children's  Ser- 
vice Association  of  Honolulu;  Dorothy  Hall 
from  the  Children's  Welfare  Bureau  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Lucia  Gardner  from  the  Spring- 
field, 111.  Family  Society,  both  to  the  Social 
Service  Bureau  of  Honolulu.  Gossip  this 
month  is  studded  with  other  luminous  JVS 
placements. 

THE  job  left  by  Miss  Winkelmann  has  been 
filled  by  Alice  Rue,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Children's  Bureau. 

FROM  the  Federal  Transient  Service  of  South- 
ern California,  where  he  was  supervisor  of 
boys'  welfare,  George  Outland  has  migrated — 
part-way  incidentally  via  the,  ill-fated  liner 
Dixie — to  Yale  University,  where  he  is  now 
completing  his  Ph.D.  requirements  and  is  also 
teaching  in  the  department  of  education.  His 
thesis  on  the  subject  of  transient  youth  comes 
in  part  from  his  California  experience. 

Training  for  the  Times 

THE  frankly  experimental  program  of 
social  work  training  focused  on  "the 
immediate  realities  of  an  emergency  relief 
and  public  welfare  situation,"  launched  last 
year  by  New  York  University  has  taken  on 
added  interest  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
semester.  While  specifically  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  overstrained  professional  school 
facilities  and  aimed  at  training  for  emergency 
rather  than  for  professional  social  work  ca- 
reers, some  of  our  best  names  and  a  very 
ambitious  program  are  announced.  Included 
are  lecture  courses  by  Henrietta  Additon, 


Margaret  Benz,  Mary  Antoinette  Cannon, 
Eleanor  Clifton,  Elsie  de  la  Fontaine,  Eliza- 
beth Dexter,  Gordon  Hamilton,  Robert  Lans- 
dale,  Charles  Nison,  Walter  Pettit,  Mary 
Louise  Whitehead,  Manya  Friedman,  Jane  T. 
Judge,  and  Marion  Sokolovsky.  A  new  fea- 
ture is  the  course  on  life  and  labor  in  the 
US  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan,  much  of  the 
material  for  which  was  collected  by  Mr. 
Grattan  while  associated  with  the  research 
division  of  the  FERA. 

The  New  York  School  for  Social  Research, 
long  an  educational  pioneer  in  mental  hy- 
giene and  psychoanalysis,  takes  up  various 
fields  of  social  work  this  autumn  in  courses  on 
Social  Work  and  Social  Change  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  Introduction  to  So- 
cial Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Implications  of 
Relief  Problems,  Probation  and  Parole,  and 
so  on.  Instructors  include  Frieda  Wunder- 
lich,  Mary  L.  Whitehead,  Fritz  Wittels  and 
Joseph  Fulling  Fishman.  Ernst  Kahn  is  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  on  management  of 
low  cost  housing. 

THE  twelfth  of  the  successful  radio  series 
known  to  NBC-WEAF  listeners  as  You  and 
Your  Government  will  be  on  Planning,  with 
Frederic  A.  Delano  heading  the  list  of  speak- 
ers. The  series  began  October  1  and  con- 
tinues Tuesday  evenings  at  7:45  through 
January  28. 

Conversion 

THIS  department  remembers  that  it 
has  been  barely  four  years  since  Eric 
Biddle  was  dropped  "cold"  into  social  work 
as  assistant  to  the  then  director  of  Penn- 
sylvania's emergency  relief.  We  are  just 
mean  enough  to  remind  him  how  completely 
The  Survey,  at  that  point,  did  not  interest 
him;  but  we  hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Biddle 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  recruits 
social  work  gained  from  other  professions 
through  emergency  relief,  that  he  soon  be- 
came director  of  the  SERA  ana!  a  Survey 
addict.  There  is  general  gratification  in  the 
news  that  Mr.  Biddle  now  becomes  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation  in- 
stead of  going  back  to  business,  whence  'he 
came. 

BESSIE  W.  DAVIS  has  resigned  as  psychiatric 
worker  at  the  Hawthorne  School  maintained 
at  Cedar  Knolls,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians.  Dr.  Clara  Liepmann, 
with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  since  leav- 
ing Germany,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
school. 

GENERAL  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON  has  finally  and 
completely  turned  over  his  big  job  of  Works 
Progress  Administrator  for  New  York  City  to 
Victor  Ridder.  Mr.  Ridder,  best  known  to 
social  workers  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  of  the 
TERA.  publishes  the  German-language  news- 
paper, New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung. 

KATHLEEN  WEHRBEIN  who  has  for  a  number 
of  years  guided  the  fortunes  of  the  Queens 


Family  Welfare  Society,  New  York,  has  re- 
signed and  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  devote 
herself  to  catching  up  on  her  personal  life. 
She  is  succeeded  by  Doiothy  Kellogg,  former 
secretary  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Family  Society. 

THE  lately  organized  Alabama  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  which  is  incorporated  the  Child 
Welfare  Department,  long  the  chief  social 
agency  in  the  state,  is  headed  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Collins.  Lavinia  Keys,  lately  with  the  FERA. 
is  his  assistant.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Tunstall  who 
as  its  director  carried  the  Child  Welfare  De- 
partment through  many  vicissitudes,  is  not, 
many  people  will  be  sorry  to  know,  associ- 
ated with  the  new  organization. 

JUDGE  FRANKLIN  CHASE  HOYT,  who  retired 
from  the  bench  two  years  ago  and  to  whose 
efforts  the  children's  courts  in  New  York 
state  owe  a  lasting  debt  if  not  their  very 
existence,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration,  a  division  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Temperance  is 
another  major  interest  field  for  Judge  Hoyt. 
who  in  1929  won  the  225,000  Hearst  tern 
perance  essay  contest. 

AFTER  resigning  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  where  she  was  admin- 
istrative chief  of  the  Division  of  Assistance, 
as  a  protest  on  the  issue  of  professional  versus 
political  appointments,  Margaret  Moss  has 
already  buckled  down  to  work  again  in  the 
new  Florida  State  Department  of  Welfare. 

IN  this  fall's  new  deal  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities  has  lost  Elizabeth  Speare 
to  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
where  she  becomes  assistant  secretary  of  the 
admissions  committee — a  body  which,  we  hear 
tell,  has  been  very  busy  of  late. 

A  NEW  book,  Social  Security  in  the  US, 
was  deposited  on  the  publisher's  doorstep  by 
Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Chicago  University  be- 
fore his  recent  departure  for  Europe.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  Abraham  Epstein  and  I.  M.  Ru- 
bmow. 


New  Director 

THE  national  director  of  Girl  Scouts,  Inc., 
succeeding  Josephine  Schain,  is  Mrs. 
Paul  Rittenhouse,  a  native  New  Yorker,  who 
recently  has  been  executive  of  the  Illinois 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  has  held  vari- 
ous business  and  financial  positions  in  Chi- 
cago. She  is  interested  primarily,  it  is  said, 
in  the  citizenship-training  program  of  Girl 
Scouts.  Miss  Schain  resigned  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War,  of  which  she  has 
been  national  chairman. 

THE  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
has  announced  Harold  H.  Lund  from  the 
Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  as  assist- 
ant general  director  for  administration,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Victor  Manning. 

THE  Washington  State  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation chose  as  president  at  its  first  annual 
meeting  Dr.  William  A.  Buice.  of  Medical 
Lake. 

A  SERIES  of  conferences  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States  regarding  policies  and  procedures 
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in  the  world-wide  fight  against  blindness  and 
tuberculosis  have  brought  from  Paris  Dr. 
Alix  Churchill,  associate  secretary-general  of 
the  International  Association  for  Prevention 
ot  Blindness.  The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  will  be  in  Paris  next  spring. 

A  NEW  assistant  to  Paul  Benjamin,  executive 
of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  is  Thomas  Wintersteen  from  the 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  Relief  Board. 

NEW  financial  secretary  for  NOPHN  is  Am- 
bolena  H.  Gary,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  interesting  experiment  in  employ- 
ment services  carried  on  at  Hartford  House, 
New  York,  under  the  Federal  Transient  Ser- 
vice. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  has  announced  the 
appointment  to  its  faculty  of  Irving  W.  Hal- 
pern,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  New  York.  Mr.  Halpern 
will  lecture  on  preventive  justice,  and  the 
application  of  modern  developments  in  the 
social  sciences  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

A  NEW  member  of  the  field  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  is  Juanita  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
founder  of  the  City-Wide  Young  People's 
Forum  of  Baltimore  and  active  in  church 
work. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Columbia  University,  has 
set  up  a  course  of  training  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  or  visually  handicapped,  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  usual 
program  for  students  with  an  acceptable  bac- 
calaureate degree  will  require  one  year  of 
full  time  studv.  divided  between  the  Insti- 


tute and  the  College.  Both  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate curricula  are  provided. 

THE  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches  has 
as  its  new  executive  the  Rev.  Frank  Jen- 
nings of  Cleveland,  O.  He  also  heads  the 
Boston  Federation  of  Churches. 

CASE-RECORD  gleanings:  ''Client  is  neither 
a  Catholic  nor  a  Protestant,  but  is  a  Vege- 
tarian and  a  Nudist." 

A  HANDICRAFT  teacher  at  the  Griffintown 
Club  Settlement,  Montreal,  had  herself  a 
superlative  .vacation  by  pitting  a  social  work- 
er's resourcefulness  against  certain  too-well- 
known  factors  which  often  limit  social  work- 
ers' vacations.  Ide  Lyman,  twenty-two  year 
old  Danish-Canadian,  paddled  a  homemade 
canvas  kayak  out  of  Lachine,  Quebec,  on  July 
1  and  landed  under  George  Washington 
Bridge,  New  York,  three  weeks  later.  Miss 
Lyman  reported  that  the  trip  was  a  complete 
success,  even  though  at  its  end  intensive  ser- 
vices of  a  beauty  parlor  were  indicated.  All 
for  fifty  dollars  worth  of  homemade  canoe. 

FRANKLIN  MCKEEVER,  who  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Family  Society, 
has  gone  to  California  to  take  part  in  the 
KRA  training  program. 

A  PROVISIONAL  appointment  as  director  of  the 
division  of  public  health  nursing,  Westches- 
ter  County  Department  of  Health,  goes  to 
Anne  H.  McCabe,  following  the  resignation 
of  Violet  M.  Hodgson,  Miss  McCabe  comes 
from  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society 
in  Washington,  where  fhe  held  a  supervisory 
position. 
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A  NEW  case  work  supervisor  for  the  Henry 
Watson  Children's  Aid  Society,  Baltimore,  is 
Margaret  Barbee,  lately  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Child  Guidance  Center. 

PETER  GRIMM,  former  chairman  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Budget  Committee  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  his  immediate  assignment  be- 
ing to  study  the  government's  real  estate 
activities  including  housing. 

FORMERLY  with  the  Montgomery  County. 
Pa.  ERB,  Katherine  Stewart  Butler  is  now 
supervisor  of  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Social 
Service  Bureau. 

THE  new  Russell  Sage  College  of  Nursing, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  as  director  and  professor  of 
nursing  education,  Adelaide  A.  Mayo,  re- 
cently of  the  Morristown,  N.  J.  Memurial 
Hospital. 

Deaths 

WILLIAM  J.  COOPER,  former  US  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  professor  of  education  at 
George  Washington  University,  died  recently. 

RECREATION  WORK  in  America  lost  a  leading 
figure  with  the  recent  death  of  Roy  S.  Wal- 
lace of  the  National  Recreation  Association. 
With  the  Association  since  1918,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace has  been  a  national  figure  in  social 
work. 

ROBERT  E.  SIMON,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  United  Parents'  Associations  of  New 
York,  died  recently.  He  was  a  lifelong  friend 
of  public  education  and  contributed  tremen- 
dously towards  its  development  and  im- 
provement. 
MlDMONTHI.y 
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SO  THEY  SAY 

Relief  has  suffered  from  the  miscarriages  of  our  best  in- 
tentions.— Dorothy  ('..  Kahn,  relief  administrator,  Philadel- 
phia. 

'I  lie  whole  man  and  not  just  the  part  above  the  neck  is 
admitted  to  college. — Herbert  /;.  llawkes,  dean,  Columbia 
University. 

^  ou  can't  be  harsh  with  people  out  of  work  unless  you 
have  brought  yourself  to  hate  them. — Joanna  C.  Colcord. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Christian  church  now  finds 
itself  is  one  of  unreadiness  for  a  revival  of  religion. — Edi- 
torial in  The  Christian  Century. 

Our  age  is  unscientific  in  having  no  scientific  plan  for 
the  prosecution  and  utilization  of  science. — Julian  Huxley, 
British  scientist,  in  The  Rotariati. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  government — only  men  acting 
under  that  name;  men  no  wiser,  no  better,  no  purer  than 
ourselves. — John  W .  Dains,  New  York. 

We  want  a  modest  degree  of  security  without  having  to 
buy  a  lot  of  things  that  look  like  investments  but  turn  out 
not  to  be. — David  C  ashman  Coyle  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

All  the  factors  that  make  human  beings  what  they  are. 
chemical,  biological,  nutritional,  psychological  and  all  the 
rest,  may  be  controlled. — Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute. 

As  a  people  we  have  been  afraid  to  grow  up  and  we 
have  played  with  our  principles,  with  our  emotions  and 
with  our  responsibilities. — Ernest  .M.  Hopkins,  president, 
Dartmouth  College. 

The  whole  trouble  with  the  world  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  that  we  have  tried  to  run  on  a  moral  basis  but 
have  been  short  of  morals. — George  B.  Cutten,  president, 
Colgate  University. 

To  the  uneducated  man  history  began  this  morning  or  at 
the  very  earliest  at  the  time  when  he  was  born,  while  edu- 
cated people  feel  history,  whether  they  know  it  or  not  — 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Cleveland. 

Every  time  you  see  something  sordid  and  miserable  and 
degraded  and  do  nothing  about  it  you  have  damaged  your 
own  spirit  a  little. — Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  1935 
Mobilization  for  Human  Needs. 

When  a  man  sets  himself  up  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a 
certain  way  he  does  not  necessarily  appear  to  the  public  as 
a  gift  of  God. — George  E.  Vincent,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  at  1935 
Mobilization  for  Human  Needs. 

We  are  going  to  clean  New  York  of  sin  and  corruption. 
...  If  we  don't  get  what  we  want  with  ballots  we'll  get  it 
through  mental  telepathy,  through  transmission  of  thought 
forces. — Father  Divine,  Harlem  religionist. 

The  power  of  the  radical  is  in  the  fact  that  his  influence 
lies  so  near  to  action.  And  action  has  in  it  an  element  of 
finality  that  is  often  dreaded  if  it  lies  in  new  and  untried 
fields. — John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  New  York,  in  The  Standard. 

You  may  perhaps  say,  "Well,  you  can  always  turn  off 
your  radio."  and  individually  that  is  true;  but  what  you 
can't  individually  turn  off  is  its  influence  upon  the  minds 
and  the  tastes  of  the  masses. — Ernest  Bernbaum  in  Illinois 
Alumni  News. 

We  ought  to  give  our  young  something  real  to  rebel  against 
just  as  we  give  our  babies  something  to  chew  upon.  But 
we  have  not.  We  have  built  us  a  race  of  beautiful,  strong- 
bodied  creatures  with  no  angers  and  no  determinations. — 
Pearl  S.  Buck  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new 
evils;  for  time  is  the  greatest  innovator,  and  if  time  of  course 
alter  things  to  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not 
alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end? — Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  died  1626,  in  Essays  Civil  and  Moral. 
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To  his  new  duties  as  executive  director  of  the  Social  Security  Board  Mr.  Bane  brings 
a  wide  and  friendly  personal  acquaintance  with  public  officials  in  every  state  and  a 
wealth  of  practical  experience  in  "getting  things  started  right."  Less  than  four  years 
ago  he  resigned  as  commissioner  of  public  welfare  of  Virginia  to  cast  in  his  fortunes  with 
the  new  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  for  the  development  of  public  welfare  services  throughout 
the  country,  the  counselor  of  governors,  the  expert  adviser  of  legislative  commissions. 
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Yourtown 

Where  Does  It  Stand  On  Relief  and  Security? 
By  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Charity   Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


NOT  since  1930  has  there  been  so  great  need  for 
communities  to  take  stock  of  themselves  and  their 
resources.  It  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  the 
Administration  drew  up  its  first  blueprints  for  eco- 
nomic security.  These  specifications  called  for  a  job  for 
every  wage-earner,  unemployment  compensation,  protec- 
tion to  the  young,  the  aged,  the  handicapped  and  the  sick, 
no  more  federal  relief — and  local  poor  relief  to  the 
"residual  load." 

The  passing  months  have  advanced  some  of  these  plans, 
distorted  others.  Federal  relief,  to  have  been  ended  in 
July,  is  still  with  us.  The  Works  Bill  passed  but  the 
program  it  was  to  finance  is  limping  badly.  The  Social 
Security  Act  was  enacted  but  no  funds  were  provided  to 
make  it  effective,  and  its  projected  coverage  of  social 
hazards  is  far  from  complete.  Only  local  poor  relief  re- 
tains unchanged  the  role  assigned  to  it. 

A  heavy  fog  lies  over  the  whole  situation.  The  out- 
look for  1936  varies  from  city  to  city  and  from  state 
to  state.  How  does  it  look  in  Yourtown  ? 

Recovery — The  New  Deal  concept  of  economic  se- 
curity gives  first  place  to  reemployment  in  private  indus- 
try. "It  is  now  up  to  the  private  employers  of  the  coun- 
try" is  an  oft-reiterated  admonition  from  the  White 
House.  The  press,  reporting  increased  business  activity 
and  gains  in  corporation  profits,  assures  us  that  recovery 
is  on  the  way. 

Is  business  better  in  Yourtown? — Are  more  people 
at  work? — Are  dollars-and-cents  payrolls  swelling? — 
Is  part-time  becoming  full-time? — Are  weekly  wages 
adequate  to  support  the  wage-earners  without  relief 
supplementation? — Is  the  need  for  unemployment  re- 
lief diminishing? — What  classes  of  workers  are  failing 


to  get  employment? — What  age  groups? — What  does 
your  local  public  employment  office  think  of  the  situa- 
tion and  outlook? 

Federal  Work  Program — The  original  federal  blue- 
prints for  security  called  for  the  provision  of  "public 
employment  to  those  able-bodied  workers  whom  industry 
cannot  employ  at  a  given  time."  Later,  in  asking  for  the 
four  billion  dollar  works  fund,  the  President  limited 
this  generalization  to  three  and  one  half  million  workers, 
to  be  chosen  from  the  relief  rolls.  Recently  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  bedevilled  by  difficulties  and 
delays  of  many  kinds,  has  cut  the  figure  again.  Now  it 
looks  as  if  WPA  will  be  doing  well  to  provide  two  and 
a  half  million  jobs,  including  CCC  enrollment,  for  the 
eight  months  ending  June  30,  1936. 

How  many  families  have  been  transferred  from  re- 
lief to  work  in  Yourtown? — What  percentage  is  this 
of  your  quota? — How  many  able-bodied  persons  are 
still  left  on  relief,  awaiting  transfer? — Is  your  works 
quota  large  enough  to  absorb  them  all  ? — What  will 
become  of  those  who  are  transferred  after  the  WPA 
fund  is  exhausted  next  summer? 

Residual  Relief — The  federal  government  still  speaks, 
though  with  less  assurance,  of  quitting  "this  busi- 
ness of  relief."  In  limiting  its  responsibility  to  the  partial 
provision  of  public  work  it  assumes  that  it  can  justifiably 
turn  back  the  "residual  load"  to  the  states.  In  this  resid- 
ual load  will  be  the  so-called  unemployables  and  no  one 
knows  how  many  employables  still  out  of  work  and  not 
reached  by  the  works  program.  How  the  states  and 
their  subdivisions  can  be  expected  to  raise  the  money  to 
care  for  this  huge  burden  is  one  of  the  major  mysteries 
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of  the  situation.  The  federal  government  proposes  to 
help  in  state  care  of  the  aged  and  other  selected  groups, 
through  grants  to  be  made  under  the  Security  Act,  as 
outlined  in  paragraphs  below.  But  only  through  an 
eleventh-hour  reversal  of  policy  will  FERA  continue  to 
give  aid  to  the  states  for  direct  relief  to  those  not  ab- 
sorbed on  public  and  private  payrolls. 

How  many  families  will  be  left  on  Yourtown's  re- 
lief rolls  after  the  public  works  quota  has  been  filled? 
— How  many  of  these  are  "employable"  and  could  be 
assigned  to  jobs  if  further  public  work  were  to  be  pro- 
vided ? — How  many  are  "unemployable  ?" — Of  the  lat- 
ter, how  many  will  be  eligible  for  the  specialized  re- 
lief which  the  Security  Act  will  ultimately  help  to 
provide  when  funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress  and 
your  legislature  has  acted? — How  does  Yourtown  pro- 
pose to  care  for  this  residual  group  in  the  opening 
months  of  1936? — Has  the  local  government  faced  its 
responsibility  and  made  a  plan? — Will  there  be  state 
aid? — What  part  will  the  private  agencies  play? — Is 
there  probability  that  the  sum  of  all  local  resources 
will  be  adequate? — Is  there  likely  to  be  a  collapse  in 
relief  effort? — Has  there  already  been  a  partial  break- 
down?— Has  Yourtown  made  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion known  to  Washington? 

Unemployment  Compensation — One  of  the  future 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  year's  security  legislation 
lies  in  the  field  of  unemployment  compensation.  The  Se- 
curity Act  authorizes  a  federal  tax  on  payrolls,  to  be- 
come effective  January  1,  1936,  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating states  to  set  up  unemployment  compensation  plans. 
The  state  plans  may  vary  widely  but  must  be  acceptable, 
in  certain  major  provisions,  to  the  federal  government. 
Employers  of  eight  or  more  are  subject  to  the  federal 
tax.  Seven  classifications,  including  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic labor,  are  excluded  from  benefits.  Reserves  must 
be  built  up  for  two  or  more  years  before  benefits  are  pay- 
able; and  when  payable,  these  benefits  will  cover  only 
limited  periods  of  unemployment. 

Has  your  state  passed  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law? — Is  one  proposed? — What  is  the  general  at- 
titude in  Yourtown  toward  the  necessity  of  putting 
such  a  law  on  the  statute  books? — What  local  leader- 
ship is  there  to  develop  public  opinion  before  the  state 
legislature  next  meets? — How  many  workers  now  em- 
ployed in  Yourtown  would  be  protected  under  an  un- 
employment compensation  law  of  the  sort  contemplated 
by  the  Security  Act? — Does  Yourtown  realize  that  un- 
employment compensation,  desirable  as  it  is,  will  in  no 
way  meet  the  needs  of  today's  unemployed — or  of  any 
unemployed  before  1938? 

Old-Age  Assistance — During  the  depression  many 
old  persons,  properly  eligible  for  special  old-age  relief, 
have  drifted  on  to  the  unemployment  relief  rolls.  State 
and  local  old-age  pension  funds,  where  they  have  existed, 
have  shrunk  alarmingly  as  tax  difficulties  have  multiplied. 
The  Security  Act  seeks  to  reverse  this  trend  by  returning 
the  aged  to  state  pension  rolls  where  they  may  be  cared 
for  by  a  partnership  of  federal  and  state  funds.  Fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  was  to  have  been  appropriated  for  the  federal 


share  of  this  enterprise  for  the  government's  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1936.  Congress  failed  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation but  may  do  so  in  January. 

Is  your  state  ready  to  participate  in  this  grant  of 
federal  funds  when  and  if  it  is  made  in  1936? — If 
it  isn't,  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  it  ready  ? — 
How  many  individuals  and  families  on  Yourtown's 
relief  rolls  would  be  transferred  to  the  old-age  assis- 
tance rolls? — What  scale  of  allowances  will  they  re- 
ceive?— How  will  your  state  finance  its  share  of  the 
burden? — Will  federal  aid  result  in  more  cases  being 
accepted  ? — What  effect  will  this  financing  have  upon 
the  state's  willingness  to  put  up  money  for  general  re- 
lief purposes? 

Old-Age  Benefits — To  reduce  the  future  burden  of 
old-age  dependency — and  it  is  growing  each  year — the 
Security  Act  makes  wise  provision  for  old-age  benefits 
to  be  supplied  through  a  form  of  social  insurance.  Federal 
taxes  on  both  payrolls  and  wages  will  be  levied,  beginning 
in  1937,  the  proceeds  to  be  built  into  a  reserve  account 
until  1942  when  old-age  benefits  will  become  payable 
to  those  who  have  participated  and  have  reached  age 
sixty-five.  Only  employed  persons  can  participate  in  this 
scheme. 

Does  Yourtown  realize  the  importance  to  the  future 
of  this  part  of  the  Security  Act? — Does  it  also  realize, 
however,  that  old-age  benefits  will  in  no  way  meet  any 
of  the  relief  needs  of  the  next  six  years? 

Aid  to  Dependent  Sick — Medical  help  was  part  of 
the  FERA  program;  but  while  WPA  now  offers  a 
security  wage  it  specifies  that  it  shall  not  be  paid  during 
periods  of  illness  when  the  worker  is  off  duty.  No  pro- 
vision for  sickness  insurance  was  included  in  the  Security 
Act.  As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  therefore,  the  care 
of  the  dependent  sick,  whether  "employable"  or  "unem- 
ployable," will  fall  with  full  weight  upon  local  govern- 
ments, to  be  provided  as  a  part  of  the  residual  relief  with 
which  they  are  being  charged. 

Is  Yourtown  financially  able  to  accept  this  respon- 
sibility along  with  the  others  that  are  being  handed 
over  to  it? — What  is  the  total  cost  likely  to  be? — How 
will  it  be  distributed  among  the  public  and  private 
relief  agencies,  the  hospitals  and  clinics,  the  nursing 
associations  and  the  medical  profession? — Will  there 
be  a  tendency  to  render  less  than  a  safe  minimum  of 
service? — What  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  health  of 
your  community? 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children — The  term  "dependent 
children"  in  this  title  refers  exclusively  to  children  in 
their  own  homes,  generally  known  as  mothers'  aid  fam- 
ilies. A  shrinkage  during  the  depression  in  state  and  local 
resources  has  caused  families  eligible  for  this  type  of  aid 
to  gravitate  to  the  unemployment  relief  rolls.  As  in  the 
case  of  old-age  assistance  the  government  is  now  seeking 
to  shift  this  load  back  upon  the  states,  but  offers  to  meet 
part  of  the  cost  under  the  provisions  of  the  Security  Act. 
Twenty-five  million  dollars  was  to  have  been  distributed 
for  this  purpose  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  had  the  ap- 
propriation bill  passed. 
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Will  your  state  qualify  for  a  share  of  this  fund  when 
and  if  Congress  appropriates  it  ? — How  much  is  Your- 
town  likely  to  get  from  both  federal  and  state  sources? 

— How  many  cases  now  on  the  general  relief  rolls 
will  be  likely  to  benefit  from  this  section  of  the  Act? 

— How  many  will  not  benefit,  though  eligible  ? — How 
will  the  latter  group  be  cared  for? — Does  Yourtown 
realize  that  none  of  this  money  will  be  used  for  support 
of  children  in  institutions  or  boarding  homes? 

Aid  to  the  Blind — The  Security  Act  contemplated 
a  federal  expenditure  of  $3  million  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  if  the  funds  had  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, for  assistance  to  states  in  their  programs  of  aid  to 
the  blind. 

Would  Yourtown's  share  of  this,  added  to  the  re- 
sources already  available,  have  been  adequate  to  pro- 
vide decent  monthly  allowances  to  the  blind  of  your 
community? — Have  you  dependable  information  on  the 
size  of  the  load  ? — Are  some  of  your  blind  dependent 
on  irregular  poor  relief? — On  private  charity? — What 
is  Yourtown's  attitude  toward  adequate  public  aid 
to  the  blind? 

Maternal  and  Child  Welfare — The  Security  Act 
contemplated,  but  Congress  did  not  appropriate,  three 
funds  totalling  about  $8  million  for  aid  to  states  in  de- 
veloping their  maternal  and  child  welfare  services,  serv- 
ices to  crippled  children,  and  general  child  welfare  pro- 
grams. This  aid  is  to  be  given  "especially  in  rural  areas 
and  in  areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  distress." 

Does  Yourtown  realize  that  it  will  benefit  from  these 
provisions  only  if  it  has  at  present  no  well-established 
public  child  welfare  services? — How  much  do  you  know 
about  the  actual  need  for  each  of  these  services? — What 
agencies  have  you  that  are  equipped  to  render  them 
effectively  ? 

Vocational  Rehabilitation — Federal  aid  to  the  states 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  disabled  has  been  in 
effect  since  1920.  The  Security  Act  authorized  an  addi- 
tional annual  expenditure  of  $841,000  for  this  purpose 
which  Congress  failed  to  appropriate,  however. 

If  the  appropriation  is  made  in  1936,  what  will  this 
mean  to  Yourtown? — Do  you  know  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  job  to  be  done? — How  effective  are  pres- 
ent services,  if  any  ? 

Public  Health  Work — For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
states  and  their  subdivisions  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing adequate  public  health  services  and  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  disease  and  problems  of  sanitation,  the  Security 
Act  similarly  contemplated  an  annual  additional  expen- 
diture of  $10  million.  This  is  a  preventive  program,  not 
to  be  confused  with  medical  relief  to  the  dependent. 

Is  Yourtown's  health  department  likely  to  receive 
a  federal  grant  when  and  if  funds  become  available? 
— What  effect  would  such  a  grant  have  upon  the  pres- 
ent health  and  welfare  budgets? — Has  your  community 
an  aggressive  awareness  of  its  public  health  needs? 

Transients — During  the  past  two  years  the  federal 
government  has  provided  for  needy  nonresidents  the  aid 


denied  to  them  by  local  governments.  Transient  individ- 
uals and  families,  stranded  without  resources  in  hostile 
communities,  have  been  cared  for  by  the  federal  funds 
allocated  for  that  special  purpose.  Recent  FERA  orders 
indicate  that  this  service  is  to  be  drastically  curtailed. 
Intake  at  transient  centers  was  discontinued  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  Most  localities  may  be  expected  to  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  nonresidents  in  their  relief  and  work 
programs. 

What  problems  has  the  intake-closing  order  precipi- 
tated in  Yourtown? — Have  local  shelters  and  missions 
had  an  increase  in  applications? — Have  they  funds  with 
which  to  carry  increased  loads? — Is  there  local  willing- 
ness to  shoulder  this  burden? — Is  the  "pass-on"  policy 
being  resumed  ? — Is  panhandling  on  the  increase  ? — 
What  is  the  attitude  of  local  WPA  officials  toward  the 
nonresident? — Of  the  public  employment  service? — 
Does  Washington  know  of  your  difficulties? 

Public  Welfare  Reorganization — It  is  obvious  that 
the  success  of  the  federal  relief  and  security  pro- 
posals will  depend  upon  strong  state  and  local  public 
welfare  services.  So  much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam 
since  1929  that  a  return  to  the  archaic  poor  law  methods 
of  the  predepression  period  is  unthinkable.  There  is  need 
for  public  organization  for  relief  and  social  security  in 
every  community,  every  county,  every  state,  with  funds, 
personnel  and  facilities  adequate  to  the  big  tasks  that  lie 
ahead.  If  needs  are  to  be  met  in  an  orderly  manner,  emer- 
gency relief  administrations  must  be  replaced  by  public 
welfare  departments;  poor  relief  must  be  supplanted  by 
intelligent  public  assistance. 

Have  Yourtown  and  your  state  moved  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  responsibilities  that  will  be  theirs? 
— Have  your  poor  laws  been  revised? — Is  your  com- 
munity willing  to  support  a  modernized  program  of 
public  assistance  or  will  it  be  satisfied  with  a  reversion 
to  that  worst  form  of  the  dole,  local  "outdoor  relief  ?" 
— Is  there  danger  that  ERA  will  be  demobilized  before 
a  permanent  agency  is  prepared  to  take  over  the  job? 
— Is  local  leadership  exerting  pressure  for  such  an 
agency  ? 

Private  Social  Work — Nothing  in  the  federal  pro- 
gram will  replace  the  neighborly  services  of  the  settle- 
ments, the  constructive  work  of  the  recreational  and  edu- 
cational organizations,  the  vital  functions  of  the  hospitals 
and  nursing  associations,  the  personalized  service  of  the 
family  welfare  and  child-caring  agencies.  Chests,  coun- 
cils and  private  agencies,  instead  of  being  relieved,  will 
be  burdened  as  never  before  in  the  period  of  transition 
and  for  years  ahead.  Leadership  in  shaping  a  community 
plan  and  in  seeing  that  social  needs  are  properly  met, 
whether  through  the  use  of  public  or  of  private  resources, 
will  be  indispensable. 

Does  Yourtown  realize  the  importance  of  its  private 
social  work  agencies  in  this  crisis? — Do  your  citizens 
see  the  many  gaps  which  exist  in  the  proposed  public 
defenses  against  insecurity? — Is  private  social  work 
ready  to  help  point  the  way  which  the  community— 
Yourtown — must  take  in  meeting  the  social  needs  of  its 
citizens  ? 
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Social  Work  and  the  Public  Temper 

Many  Influences  Are  Now  Playing  on  Standards  of  Giving  in  American  Communities 

By  C.  M.  BOOKMAN 

Executive   Vice-Chairman,  Cincinnati  Community   Chest 


PRIVATE  social  work  is  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  new  standards  of  giving  by  those  who  have 
been  supporting  it  are  being  established.  The  rea- 
sons for  their  establishment  and  the  forces  tending  to 
perpetuate  them  are  matters  of  concern  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  effectiveness  of  privately  supported  social 
agencies.  This  change  in  standards  is  challenging  in  its 
significance  to  all  social  workers  and  creates  a  demand 
that  we  consider  its  objective  causes. 

The  immediate  cause  is  the  general  and  widespread 
lessening  of  personal  income  from  which  private  giving 
must  be  allotted.  This  diminution  has  been  caused  by 
decrease  in  returns  from  investments,  by  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment of  those  who  previously  were  givers,  by  wage 
and  salary  retrenchment  in  industry,  by  heavier  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  and  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  This  lowering  of  income  has  dictated  a  downward 
readjustment  of  personal  and  family  standards  of  giving 
as  well  as  of  living.  A  fact  frequently  overlooked  is  that 
giving  is  one  of  the  elements  in  our  standard  of  living. 
It  would  be  illogical  to  expect  it  to  remain  unchanged 
when  there  are  changes  in  all  other  factors. 

Objective  causes  always  create  subjective  reactions 
which,  in  turn,  find  expression  in  action.  Since  volun- 
tary support  of  private  social  work  must  be  secured  and 
retained  by  persuasive  rather  than  by  coercive  action, 
any  subjective  reaction  upon  the  part  of  the  giver  to 
private  social  work  is  important  and  may  help  to  indicate 
the  lines  of  necessary  education  of  the  giver.  Among  these 
subjective  factors  are  widespread  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future,  confusion  in  thought  about  the  field  covered  by 
private  social  work,  an  uncertain  conviction  as  to  its 
value,  imperfect  information  concerning  its  results,  de- 
creasing conviction  of  voluntary  personal  responsibility 
resultant  from  enlargement  of  the  field  of  public  action 
and,  for  the  past  two  years,  almost  complete  assumption 
by  the  federal  government  of  administrative  responsibility 
for  relief. 

The  methods  by  which  relief  has  been  handled  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  have  tended  to  break  down  local 
governmental  as  well  as  individual  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility. Because  of  its  very  nature  relief  never  can  be 
handled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone.  The  further 
administrative  responsibility  is  removed  from  the  recipient 
of  relief  the  more  unsatisfactory  the  process  becomes. 
From  almost  complete  federal  domination  of  the  relief 
field  we  are  now  informed  that  relief  again  is  to  become 
a  local  administrative  and  financial  responsibility.  Mean- 
while, local,  private  and  public  welfare  agencies  have 
been  crippled  and  must  rebuild  both  their  structure  and 
their  support.  Even  the  relief  machinery  set  up  by  the 
federal  government  during  the  past  two  years  will  soon 
be  scrapped  unless  local  and  state  groups  can  salvage 
parts  of  it  against  the  wishes  of  a  critical  public. 


This  is  a  sad,  but  I  believe  correct  commentary  upon 
the  effect  of  the  extreme  swing  of  the  pendulum  by  which 
the  federal  government  has  attempted  to  take  over  de- 
tailed administration  and  almost  complete  financing  of 
relief.  It  excludes  consideration  of  the  social  values  to 
be  found  in  the  Security  Act,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Camps  and  other  permanent  phases  of  the  government 
program. 

Another  reason  for  reduced  giving  is  fear,  originat- 
ing in  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  Many  people  have 
let  their  imaginations  run  away  with  them  and  have 
become  obsessed  by  vague  and  unformed  forebodings.  There 
is  need  for  a  controlled  imagination  and  a  conviction 
that  we  will  continue  to  live  in  an  America  which  will 
retain  most  of  its  essential  sanity  and  which  will  not 
be  willing  to  give  up  the  substantial  gains  of  its  past 
nor  to  sacrifice  its  future. 

A  profound  fatigue  has  accompanied  fear  upon  the 
part  both  of  givers  and  of  those  who  have  had  the  task 
of  trying  to  persuade  them  to  give.  People  undeniably 
are  tired  of  being  importuned  to  give;  the  old  stimulants 
have  lost  their  effect  and  old  methods  are  not  achieving 
results.  The  market  for  optimism  is  in  a  slump  and  pes- 
simism is  being  quoted  above  par. 

In  many  cases  there  has  been  a  real  basis  for  a  lowered 
scale  of  giving  but  much  of  the  shrinkage  is  due  to  lack 
of  conviction  as  to  personal  obligation  rather  than  to 
pressure  of  economic  circumstance.  Numbers  of  people 
economically  competent  to  give  are  lacking  in  that  im- 
pulsion to  generosity  which  comes  from  a  developed 
sense  of  social  obligation.  It  is  in  this  group  that  we  find 
a  spontaneous  willingness  to  assume  that  the  government 
has  taken  over  both  their  financial  responsibility  and 
their  moral  obligation  for  the  support  of  private  social 
work.  They  point  to  the  astronomical  figures  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  relief — figures  which  dwarf 
into  insignificance  their  own  possible  contribution — and 
offer  public  largess  as  an  excuse  for  further  retraction 
in  giving. 

HP  HE  hopeful  among  us  would  like  to  believe  that  the 
ground  lost  among  these  givers  may  be  regained  by 
education — by  convincing  them  of  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment never  has  and  never  will  support  much  of  the 
most  vital  and  important  work  heretofore  and  at  pres- 
ent being  done  by  private  social  agencies.  Back  of  this 
wish-belief,  however,  lies  a  disturbing  uncertainty  as  to 
the  power  of  social  work,  as  we  have  interpreted  it,  to 
create  a  persuasive  incentive  to  the  reestablishment  of 
older  standards  of  giving.  Regardless  of  the  character  of 
future  development  in  private  philanthrophy  or  public 
welfare  practice,  we  are  beginning  increasingly  to  feel 
that  the  basic  and  fundamental  thing  needed  is  a  moral 
reeducation  which  will  touch  deeper  human  motives  for 
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giving — a  reeducation  of  the  "Will-to-Give."  The  gov- 
ernment may  finance  a  work  program  but  private  social 
work,  if  it  is  to  be  supported,  must  help  bring  about  a 
rebirth  of  this  "Will"  program. 

The  vast  federal  program  of  social  security  has  led 
to  a  belief  among  many  givers  that  the  immediate  fu- 
ture promises  complete  subsidization  of  all  private  social 
work  by  the  government — that  a  blessed  day  of  getting, 
unmarred  by  giving,  has  dawned  for  the  average  citizen. 
The  emphasis  upon  public-assured  security  for  the  entire 
citizenship  has  unfortunately  been  interpreted  by  many 
as  meaning  that  they  will  have  personal  security  against 
any  further  importuning  for  the  support  of  private  social 
work.  Another  factor  in  the  psychologic  reaction  of  the 
public  against  continued  giving  on  the  old  scale  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  administration  of  public  relief,  a 
feeling  that  in  some  places  it  has  been  avoidably  inef- 
ficient and  in  others  is  or  is  tending  to  become  allied 
to  the  political  ambitions  of  the  persons  administering  it. 

one  questions  but  that  administrative  mistakes  have 
been  made;  that  there  have  been  minor  or  major 
misdirections  of  funds  and  inequities  in  grants  of  relief, 
that  the  attitude  of  relief  workers  has  not  always  been 
wholly  and  understandingly  sympathetic  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  those  applying  for  help,  that  there  have 
been  avoidable  delays  in  relief  grants,  that  political  favor- 
itism has  been  shown  in  appointments  and  that  many  have 
received  relief  who  stood  less  in  need  of  it  than  did  some 
to  whom  it  was  refused.  If  any  one  of  these  things  had 
been  entirely  avoided  it  would  have  been  proof  positive 
that  the  Age  of  Miracles  had  returned  to  a  world  hun- 
gry for  such  a  phenomenon.  These  mistakes  were  inev- 
itable and  their  resultant  psychologic  reaction  predictable. 
Since  the  "public  has  persistently  and  erroneously  regarded 
social  work  and  relief  as  being  practically  identical  en- 
tities we  should  not  be  surprised  that  private  social  work 
feels  the  effects  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration 
of  public  relief. 

It  is  equally  inevitable  that  this  dissatisfaction  should 
partly  be  transferred  into  distrust  of  that  specific  group 
in  the  community  which  constitutes  our  professionally 
trained  social  workers.  The  giving  public  is  not  justly 
discriminative  in  its  awarding  of  either  praise  or  blame 
to  those  whom  it  regards  as  public  or  quasi-public  serv- 
ants and  it  is  particularly  likely  to  be  hypercritical  of 
those  whose  jobs  are  dependent  upon  its  giving.  The  giver 
draws  a  distinction  between  discovered  inefficiency  in 
tax-paid  public  service  and  ineptitude  upon  the  part  of 
those  whom  he  voluntarily  supports.  He  too  often  con- 
dones inefficiency  in  public  service  and  is  sometimes  sur- 
prised when  he  does  not  find  it,  but  he  almost  invariably 
attributes  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  any  dollar  which  he  vol- 
untarily contributes  and  somehow  seems  to  expect  an  in- 
terposition of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in 
duplicating  its  effectiveness. 

This  does  not  change  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
real  loss  of  confidence  by  the  giver  both  in  social  work 
and  social  workers.  This  may  be  unavoidable,  incident 
to  the  tremendous  expansion  of  public  service  but  it 
carries  nevertheless  a  grave  threat  to  all  private  welfare 
enterprises.  The  worst  possible  attitude  for  social  workers 
to  take  would  be  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  loss,  or 
disregard  its  actual  or  potential  importance.  It  is  some- 
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thing  which  cannot  be  corrected  by  denial  nor  can  its 
growth  be  retarded  merely  by  improving  professional 
standards.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  The  public  must 
be  made  to  understand  why  certain  functions  as  per- 
formed by  private  agencies  are  necessary,  and  that  gov- 
ernmental activity,  regardless  of  its  extent,  always  lags 
behind  in  meeting  human  needs. 

Any  great  mass  of  our  population  needing  assistance 
should  expect  that  assistance  from  the  government.  Private 
social  work  has  as  one  of  its  primary  functions  the  sup- 
plementing in  various  ways  of  governmental  action.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  actual  financial  assistance  in  all  fields  of 
human  needs,  private  social  work  brings  to  the  solution 
of  our  social  problems  and  to  the  strengthening  of  public 
service  a  wealth  of  understanding  and  backing  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  citizens  whom  it  has  educated.  The 
tax  investment  in  social  work  has  become  very  much 
more  efficient  because  of  this  backing  and  supplementa- 
tion by  private  social  work.  The  public  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  even  if  taxation  could  furnish  suf- 
ficient funds  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done  society  would 
be  weakened  if  the  government  undertook  all  those  acts 
of  neighborliness  and  human  helpfulness  now  voluntarily 
performed  by  citizens.  In  other  words,  public  agencies 
never  can  be  expected  to  do  the  whole  job  of  meeting 
social  deficits;  neither  should  we  want  them  to  do  so. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  strong  trends  toward  conser- 
vatism, individualism,  localism,  constitutionalism  and  in 
general  toward  what  are  construed  to  be  the  traditional 
ways  of  American  thought  and  action.  With  this  swing 
on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  militant  outgivings 
in  certain  highly  vocal  quarters,  it  is  perhaps  natural 
that  many  influential  people  should  lump  social  work 
with  radical  causes. 

T  IKE  any  progressive  profession  charged  with  respon- 
•*-'  sible  tasks,  social  work  must  reckon  with  the 
public  psychology  and  use  good  judgment  in  the  way  it 
handles  itself.  The  public  is  primarily  interested  in  social 
agencies  meeting  welfare  needs.  Like  physicians,  social 
workers  are  called  upon  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to 
curative  work  in  the  treatment  of  individual  problems. 
They  should  carry  conviction  as  to  the  integrity  and 
soundness  of  that  work  and  its  performance.  At  the  same 
time,  just  as  the  physician's  work  is  imbedded  in  the 
"larger  matrix  of  public  health,  so  the  social  worker  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  education  and  initiative 
in  matters  with  which  he  is  directly  confronted.  This  has 
been  demonstrated,  for  example,  in  housing  reform,  in 
the  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation  measures,  in 
tuberculosis  prevention  and  control,  all  of  which  have 
their  roots  in  individual  problems.  There  is  something 
organic  in  such  work,  grounded  in  the  scentific  and  cre- 
ative aspects  of  their  calling,  which  social  workers  need 
to  protect  in  times  of  stress  from  confusion  with  injudi- 
cious efforts  which  tend  to  identify  the  entire  profession 
with  what  seems  to  the  public  revolutionary  and  im- 
practical. 

In  this  brief  analysis  of  certain  factors  in  public  psy- 
chology, faced  by  public  as  well  as  by  private  social  work, 
I  feel  that  I  would  be  lacking  both  in  frankness  and  in. 
clarity  of  observation  if  I  did  not  mention  a  factor  of 
grave  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  perpetuation 
of  the  building  of  character  values  in  our  American  civ- 
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ilization.  I  refer  to  the  popular  belief  that  relief  inev- 
itably exerts  a  subtle  effect  upon  the  character  and  social 
outlook  of  those  receiving  it,  and  that  there  slowly  de- 
velops an  attrition  of  self-respect.  Self-respecting  and 
heretofore  self-supporting  people  have  fought  off  to  the 
last  ounce  of  their  resistive  power  the  necessity  for  re- 
ceiving either  public  or  private  charity.  Circumstances 
during  the  past  five  years  have  taken  out  of  their  hands 
the  question  of  whether  they  should  or  should  not  receive 
relief.  The  attitude  of  many  towards  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  accept  relief  is  far  more  detrimental  to  the 
relief  recipient  than  the  relief  itself.  Individual  psychol- 
ogy is  largely  a  reflection  of  social  psychology  and  when- 
ever anyone  is  placed  in  a  position  where  he  is  referred  to 
as  a  "reliefer"  whose  character  has  been  weakened  and 
who  will  not  work  when  he  is  offered  a  chance,  the  strug- 
gle to  maintain  self-respect  becomes  extremely  difficult. 

Social  workers  must  help  the  public  to  understand  that 
refusal  to  work  by  people  on  relief  is  unusual  rather  than 
typical ;  that  the  able-bodied  who  really  prefer  relief  to 
a  steady  job  at  decent  wages  do  not  represent  the  great 
mass  of  self-respecting  individuals  who  now  find  self- 
support  impossible  and  relief  imperative.  Social  workers 
should  continue  to  stand  unwaveringly  upon  the  sound 
ground  that  the  self-respect  of  the  relief  recipient  must 
be  maintained.  The  public  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
if  the  economic  system  cannot  provide  work,  it  must  pro- 
vide relief  as  a  matter  of  common  humanity  and  justice. 
The  present  attitude  of  the  public  and  its  repercussions 
upon  the  recipient  of  relief  are  rapidly  building  up  two  an- 
tagonistic castes  in  America.  The  fortunate  citizens  who 
pay  taxes  are  critical  of  the  ones  who  receive  relief  and 
the  ones  who  receive  it  are  critical  of  their  more  for- 
tunate brethren  who  are  able  to  pay  taxes,  their  criticism 
arising  not  from  the  fact  that  they  think  society  owes 


them  a  living  but  primarily  because  society  does  not  fur- 
nish them  the  opportunity  to  make  their  own  living.  If 
self-support  be  a  primary  social  obligation,  then  any- 
thing which  tends  to  weaken  the  will-to-support  is  a  social 
danger.  In  the  psychological  reactions  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  of  the  recipients  of  relief,  lie  threats  both 
to  private  social  work  and  to  American  social  life. 

The  whole  trend  of  public  psychology  at  the  present 
time  is  swinging  back  from  extreme  federal  control  and 
financing  of  relief  toward  the  old  system  of  complete  re- 
liance on  local  public  and  private  relief  agencies.  In  this 
lies  a  danger  that  private  social  work  will  again,  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  depression,  be  swamped  with  relief 
demands  which  it  can  never  meet.  It  is  therefore  one  of 
the  great  obligations  of  private  social  work  today  to  in- 
terpret to  the  public  the  relief  situation  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem.  It  must  not  lose  the  vision 
of  a  comprehensive  national  program  of  relief  involving 
a  cooperative  participation  both  administrative  and  finan- 
cial of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  It  is  only 
as  such  a  vision  can  be  realized  that  private  social  work 
will  have  opportunity  to  fulfill  its  peculiar  and  valuable 
functions  of  pioneering  and  leadership  in  character  build- 
ing, personality  adjustment,  and  effective  supplementation 
of  public  social  work. 

The  future  of  private  social  work,  if  we  intelligently 
interpret  the  past  and  clearly  see  the  present,  may  be 
one  of  increasing  service  and  wider  social  usefulness.  Our 
present  responsibility  is  to  envision  not  only  present  needs 
and  the  means  for  meeting  them  but  also  future  oppor- 
tunities for  more  socially  valuable  service.  We  must  learn 
how  to  interpret  these  things  to  the  average  citizen  in 
language  he  will  understand.  If  ever  sound  social  states- 
manship was  needed  in  America  this  is  the  time,  and  social 
work  should  supply  some  of  it. 


1932 — When  Relief  Stops — 1935 

By  EWAN  CLAGUE 

Director  of  Research,  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 


WHAT  is  happening  to  the  mounting  number  of* 
people  for  whom  relief  has  stopped,  not  because 
they   have  jobs   but   because   WPA   finds   them 
"unemployable?"     In   theory  they   are  being  carried   by 
state  and  local  agencies.     What  in  fact  is  their  situation  ? 

The  question  of  what  happens  when  relief  stops  has 
been  explored  in  the  present  depression  only  in  local 
terms.  Exactly  three  years  ago,  [November  1932],  The 
Survey  carried  an  article  describing  conditions  in  one 
city,  Philadelphia,  after  relief  was  entirely  cut  off  for 
several  months  during  the  summer  of  1932,  because  all 
funds  had  been  exhausted,  and  not  another  relief  dol- 
lar was  in  sight.  The  study  made  some  weeks  after 
relief  had  been  discontinued  showed  that  families  had 
few  resources  on  which  they  could  draw.  Many  of  them 
were  suffering  serious  privation. 

Now  we  see  the  same  situation  developing  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  and  similar  studies  have  recently  been  under- 
taken by  FERA.  The  first  of  these,  recently  released,  re- 


views Cases  Removed  from  the  Relief  Rolls  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  for  Administrative  Reasons  in  May  1935.  The 
study,  made  in  the  research  section  of  the  FERA,  was  con- 
ducted by  Edward  J.  Webster,  who  made  the  famous  re- 
port on  Job  Refusals  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Before  considering  the  Macon  findings,  let  us  look 
back  over  recent  experience.  Following  the  crisis  in 
Philadelphia  (and  in  many  other  communities  at  about 
the  same  time),  the  state  governments,  and  then  the  fed- 
eral government  by  means  of  RFC  loans,  were  forced  to 
take  action.  After  President  Roosevelt  came  into  of- 
fice, the  FERA  was  established  and  direct  federal  grants 
were  made  to  the  states  for  unemployment  relief.  With 
private  giving  barely  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  with  many 
local  governmental  units  defaulting  the  interest  on  their 
indebtedness,  local  agencies  could  not  expand  to  take  on 
additional  relief  cases. 

Thus,  after  the  autumn  of  1932  we  find  the  states  and 
the  federal  government  carrying  by  far  the  greater  part 
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of  the  burden,  and  absorbing  practically  all  the  new  cases 
which  needed  relief.  Although  the  federal  law  specified 
that  federal  funds  were  to  be  used  for  unemployment  re- 
lief no  clear  distinction  was  made  between  families  on 
relief  solely  because  of  unemployment  or  for  other  reasons. 

AX/HEN  NRA  was  founded,  the  attention  of  the  nation 
was  centered  on  reemployment  in  private  industry. 
Social  workers  and  others  in  actual  contact  with  relief  at 
that  time  immediately  saw  the  fallacy  in  the  assumptions 
which  were  then  being  made  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
relief  problem.  Both  in  the  FERA  itself,  and  independently 
in  a  number  of  localities,  studies  of  the  relief  population 
were  instituted,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  employ- 
ment record  and  the  occupational  characteristics  of  wage 
earners  in  relief  families.  The  purpose  in  making  these 
studies  was  to  find  out  what  proportion  of  the  relief  wage 
earners  had  any  reasonable  chance  of  finding  employ- 
ment in  private  industry.  The  studies  showed  what  might 
have  been  expected — that  the  unemployment  relief  rolls 
included  large  numbers  of  wage  earners  who  had  little 
prospect  of  private  employment,  and  that  there  were  many 
families  in  which  there  was  no  wage  earner. 

Meantime  CWA  had  come  and  gone,  and  last  winter 
the  new  WPA  program  was  put  forward.  There  was 
urgent  need  for  an  occupational  classification  of  wage 
earners  on  relief  for  the  purpose  of  developing  suitable 
works  projects  and  placing  relief  workers  on  them.  Fed- 
eral pressure  began  to  be  exerted  upon  state  relief  ad- 
ministrations to  drop  families  in  which  there  was  no 
employable  wage  earner,  turning  these  families  over  to 
appropriate  state  and  local  agencies.  There  was  resistance 
and  delay,  but  federal  pressure  was  relentless,  and  in  one 
state  after  another  the  transfer  was  made ;  at  least,  the 
relief  administrations  dropped  the  cases.  What  .actually 
happened  to  these  families  is  another  matter.  The  Macon 
study  is  one  of  a  series  undertaken  to  find  out  whether 
the  families  were  in  fact  taken  over  by  local  agencies  or 
whether  they  were  left  without  any  care  whatever.  On 
this  point,  the  Macon  report  finds:  "The  most  striking 
fact  revealed  by  this  study  is  that  in  Macon  not  one  of 
the  110  cases  closed  for  administrative  reasons  was  pro- 
vided with  adequate  care  by  another  welfare  agency." 

In  other  words,  these  unfortunate  families  were  simply 
dropped  from  relief  without  any  thought  as  to  their  fu- 
ture care.  Some  cases  were  referred  to  the  private  family 
agency  of  the  city,  but  this  soon  ceased  to  function  for 
lack  of  funds.  (Let  this  fact  stand  as  a  symbol  and  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  now  talk  so  confidently  of  private 
charity  picking  up  the  burden  as  of  old.)  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  single  men,  even  though  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  Macon,  were  ordered  to  go  to  a  federal  transient 
camp.  (One  wonders  what  has  happened  to  these  men 
now  that  the  federal  transient  program  has  also  disap- 
peared.) Other  cases  were  referred  to  relatives,  while  in 
nearly  half  the  cases  there  was  no  recommendation  at  all. 

What  then  did  these  families  do  when  relief  stopped  ? 
Many  hunted  for  work,  but  the  results  were  meager. 
Only  four  male  heads  of  families  secured  permanent  jobs, 
two  of  these  on  commission.  One  other  obtained  a  tem- 
porary piece  work  job.  One  colored  woman  secured  a 
permanent  job  at  domestic  service.  Among  the  others, 
some  managed  to  find  odd  jobs  yielding  small  sums  from 
time  to  time.  One  man  sold  fish  that  he  caught  until 


stopped  by  the  game  warden  for  lack  of  a  license.  One 
woman  made  sixty  cents  an  hour  reselling  vegetables. 
Some  of  the  colored  women  were  able  to  do  laundry 
work,  although  the  report  states  that  the  earnings  ran  as 
low  as  four  or  five  cents  an  hour. 

During  a  full  month  from  July  15  to  August  15,  the 
median  monthly  cash  income  of  one-person  households 
was  $5.93,  and  of  households  with  two  or  more  persons, 
$8.50.  This  represents  a  decline  of  about  25  percent 
from  the  average  relief  income  of  these  families.  How 
did  these  families  meet  their  emergency? 

Most  of  them  were  destitute.  There  is  no  question  of 
maintaining  a  "standard  of  living" ;  their  problem  is  the 
struggle  for  existence.  A  few  admitted  begging;  many 
tried  to  salvage  food  from  stores  and  markets ;  many  de- 
pended for  sustenance  upon  such  food  as  they  were  able 
to  get  from  neighbors,  friends,  and  former  employers. 
In  nearly  one  third  of  the  households  the  families  were 
getting  along  on  less  than  two  meals  a  day,  while  a  few 
were  averaging  only  one  meal.  Only  a  small  proportion 
were  getting  three  meals  regularly.  Meats,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese  and  milk  had  practically  disappeared  from  their 
diet,  while  buying  was  confined  to  such  cheap  foods  as 
corn  meal,  grits,  meat  skins,  fish  and  greens. 

The  report  summarizes  the  situation  thus: 

Except  for  the  six  who  have  secured  either  temporary 
or  permanent  work,  the  persons  interviewed  in  ninety-four 
households  report  that  their  condition  is  now  distinctly 
worse  than  when  they  were  cut  off  the  relief  rolls.  .  .  .  Of 
course,  these  cases  are  not  representative  of  the  entire  relief 
population  of  Macon,  although  there  may  be  many  others 
like  them.  But  they  do  represent  a  group  of  persons  whose 
present  needs  are  not  now  being  met  and  for  whose  future 
needs  no  provision  has  yet  been  made.  Meanwhile,  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  Macon  are  aware  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  realize  that  efforts  must  be  made  promptly  to 
meet  this  urgent  local  obligation. 

There  are  implications  in  this  study  which  go  far  be- 
yond the  province  of  the  inquiry.  One  is  that  the  with- 
drawal of  federal  relief  is  threatening  families  at  least 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  with  actual  starvation. 
No  longer  can  the  boast  be  made  that  "nobody  is  going 
to  starve."  This  represents  a  retreat  from  a  standard 
of  relief  which,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  reason- 
ably well  maintained. 

Second,  although  the  study  itself  does  not  raise  it, 
the  question  of  responsibility  is  at  least  suggested  by  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  Are  we  about  to  see  a  squabble  be- 
tween different  agencies  of  government,  with  destitute 
people  enduring  privation  while  public  officials  argue  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  their  care  ?  Is  this  the  first  step 
toward  a  return  to  the  "good  old  days"  of  chaos  and 
confusion  in  relief?  Have  we  learned  nothing  in  these  last 
years? 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis  in  relief.  There  has  been  much  talk  of  social  se- 
curity, and  the  public  has  come  to  believe  that  a  sub- 
stantial program  of  social  security  is  taking  shape.  What 
will  be  the  result  when  large  numbers  discover  that  this 
security  is  illusory  and  far  in  the  future,  while  today's 
meager  support  of  unemployment  relief  is  being  pulled  out 
from  under  them?  Undoubtedly  the  relief  situation  has 
brought  the  attention  of  the  destitute,  if  not  of  others, 
forcibly  to  bear  upon  their  fundamental  insecurity. 
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A  Sociologist  Looks  at  Group  Work 

By  STUART  A.  QUEEN 

Department  of  Sociology,  Washington   University,  St.  Louis 


SOCIOLOGISTS  interested  in  social  work  have  for 
some  curious  reason  paid  little  attention  to  group 
work.  Nevertheless,  they  have  made  some  studies 
and  observations  which  warrant  tentative  generalizations 
and  which,  coming  out  of  a  sociologist's  workshop,  may  be 
of  use  to  practitioners  in  this  field. 

The  development  of  group  work  in  a  particular  instance 
will  vary  as  one  deals  with  a  pre-existing,  spontaneous 
group  or  attempts  to  unite  a  number  of  previously  unasso- 
ciated  persons.  Consider  first  the  problems  involved  in 
turning  a  spontaneous  group  into  a  controlled  sorority,  a 
clique,  a  radical  club,  or  some  other  independent  group. 

Probably  the  first  step  is  to  discover  present  interests 
and  activities;  what  these  people  like  and  what  they  do. 
It  is  important  to  ask:  What  have  these  folk  sought  and 
failed  to  get?  What  have  they  learned  to  want  that  is  be- 
yond their  reach?  Have  any  satisfying  objects,  conditions, 
or  activities  been  taken  away  from  them?  What  do  they 
actually  do  as  a  group?  What  evidence  is  there  that  they 
find  satisfaction  or  remain  unsatisfied  in  these  group 
activities  ? 

Having  studied  the  group,  and  devised  a  program  that 
promises  to  meet  its  needs  effectively,  and  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  community,  the  next  move,  if  not  already 
accomplished,  is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  leader  or  lead- 
ers. This  should  usually  be  done  casually  and  informally, 
yet  honestly  and  openly.  If  the  social  worker  can  offer  fun, 
adventure,  prestige,  or  material  advantages  such  as  ath- 
letic equipment,  meeting  place,  and  the  like ;  and  if  he  can 
make  a  frank  appeal  on  the  basis  of  what  the  group  can 
do  for  the  center  or  community,  as  in  winning  athletic 
victories,  making  layettes,  cleaning  up  alleys,  and  so  on, 
success  may  attend  his  efforts.  Any  suggestion  of  mission- 
ary work,  however,  will  be  likely  to  drive  an  independent 
group  away.  If  the  members  do  respond,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  social  worker  should  not  fail  them  but  should 
actually  help  them  to  achieve  their  original  goals.  He  must 
also  give  them  a  real  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  he  rep- 
resents, be  it  settlement,  school,  church,  playground,  camp, 
neighborhood,  or  other  inclusive  body.  If  they  like  display, 
he  may  develop  ceremonials,  pageantry,  uniforms.  If  they 
want  contests  of  strength  or  skill,  he  may  promote  inter- 
group  sports  and  coach  them  so  that  they  play  a  better 
game.  If  they  are  a  protest  group,  he  may  start  with  ways 
of  making  their  protests  more  effective.  Then  he  may  turn 
the  discussion  into  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  to  which 
they  object.  He  must  remember  that  his  task  is  not  to  re- 
press them,  but  to  guide  them  in  the  achievement  of  their 
purpose,  and  finally  to  integrate  them  into  the  larger 
community. 

Underlying  the  whole  procedure  should  be  the  social 
worker's  honest  answer  to  the  question :  Why  should  a 
group  that  already  exists  be  made  the  object  of  social  work 
activities  ?  A  great  many  groups  can  get  along  very  nicely 
without  the  intervention  of  professionals.  But  some  groups 
do  not  succeed  in  satisfying  their  members.  Others  get 


along  very  well  with  themselves,  but  make  trouble  for 
their  neighbors.  Some  play-groups  use  streets  and  other 
places  where  physical  hazards  are  unnecessarily  great. 
Some  adolescent  gangs  are  at  war  with  other  gangs  or 
with  the  police.  Obviously  such  conditions  indicate  either 
that  the  group  should  be  broken  up  or  somehow  redirected. 
However,  I  am  frankly  skeptical  about  the  adequacy  of 
existing  techniques  to  "capture"  and  control  well  estab- 
lished groups. 

Quite  a  different  task  is  the  development  of  new  groups 
out  of  persons  not  previously  associated.  Here  the  first 
problem  is  to  find,  not  a  common  interest,  for  none  exists, 
but  like  interests  which  may  be  made  to  supplement  each 
other,  or  which  suggest  potentially  common  interests. 
Lonsomeness  is  a  problem  to  many  rooming-house  dwell- 
ers, farmers'  wives,  invalids,  and  newcomers  to  a  city. 
Contacts  with  them  may  be  made  in  various  ways  by  a 
social  worker  who  may  bring  them  together  quite  casually 
for  an  entertainment,  a  game  or  a  party.  Out  of  such  a 
gathering  or  perhaps  a  series  of  them  may  come  the  notion 
of  a  more  regular  assembly  or  an  organized  society.  If  this 
suggestion  can  come  from  one  of  the  prospective  members, 
so  much  the  better.  In  promoting  such  a  new  group,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  probable  similarity  of  inter- 
ests, freedom  from  mutual  prejudices,  proximity  of  age 
and  schooling,  marital  status,  and  the  like. 

*  I  ^  HE  worker  with  groups  needs  to  be  aware  of  certain 
common  characteristics  of  interest  groups  or  associa- 
tions. Such  groups  originate  naturally  in  the  presence  of 
some  felt  need  or  state  of  unrest  and  usually  pass  within  a 
few  years  from  birth  to  death.  Whether  spontaneous  or 
promoted,  they  may  develop  slowly,  or  in  the  face  of  some 
dramatic  event  may  grow  very  rapidly  in  numbers,  en- 
thusiasm and  prestige.  It  is  natural,  but  not  inevitable, 
that  they  should  take  on  a  measure  of  formal  organization 
with  a  code,  written  or  unwritten,  leaders  and  perhaps 
elected  officers,  formulated  rules,  and  the  like.  Formaliza- 
tion  is  normally  accompanied  by  recognition ;  others  take 
notice  and  accord  the  new  group  praise,  scorn,  fear,  or 
suppression.  Apparently  new  groups  thrive  on  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition.  Periodically  there  will  come  crises: 
defeats  in  sports  or  alley  fights,  jealousy  between  would- 
be  leaders,  interference  by  outside  authority,  betrayal  of 
trust  by  a  member,  withdrawal  of  a  slighted  faction.  Every 
such  crisis  calls  for  keenness  of  insight,  quickness  and 
firmness  of  action  on  the  part  of  leader  and  sponsor.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  pull  a  group  together  again ;  at  other 
times  decline  cannot  be  checked  and  complete  disintegra- 
tion will  be  the  outcome.  Meanwhile  there  may  be  a  period 
of  formal  continuance  without  much  vitality.  In  some  such 
fashion  every  interest  group  passes  through  its  life  cycle.  A 
social  worker  who  is  aware  of  this  will  spare  himself  much 
waste  effort  and  direct  his  energies  to  better  advantage. 
A  group  worker  needs  also  to  be  familiar  with  the  more 
common  factors  in  group  disorganization  and  whether  it  is 
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practicable  to  counteract  them.  For  convenience  these  fac- 
tors may  be  grouped  under  three  heads:  general  changes, 
attacks  by  enemies,  and  internal  conditions.  The  decline  of 
many  interest  groups  is  clearly  related  to  such  general 
changes  as  the  depression,  growing  up  or  marriage  of 
members,  introduction  of  new  forms  of  recreation.  Others 
wither  under  the  attack  of  rival  fraternities,  clubs,  gangs, 
or  of  some  external  authority.  In  most  instances  there  are 
some  internal  conditions  that  seem  to  have  contributed  to 
group  decay ;  personal  rivalry,  the  rise  of  cliques,  preoccu- 
pation with  other  activities,  domination  by  a  sponsor,  poor- 
ly planned  meetings,  leadership  that  is  stupid,  uninspiring, 
or  dishonest. 

My  own  observation  is  that  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  interest  groups  is  the 
quality  and  continuity  of  leadership.  A  leader  needs  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  expert,  a  boss,  and  an  executive, 
although  the  same  person  frequently  plays  more  than  one 
of  these  roles.  An  expert  is  a  specialist  who  possesses  knowl- 
edge and  skill  not  otherwise  available.  A  boss  is  one  who 
makes  decisions,  lays  out  plans,  and  dominates  the  life  of 
a  group.  If  the  boss  is  one  of  the  members,  the  director 
will  have  his  hands  full.  If  the  social  worker  plays  the  role 
of  boss,  his  usefulness  will  be  short-lived.  An  executive  is 
an  administrator,  one  who  keeps  the  wheels  of  an  organi- 
zation running.  At  the  best  he  will  really  be  a  leader,  but 
not  all  leaders  are  good  executives.  The  leader  may  be 
the  person  with  shrewd  hunches,  cleverness  in  presenting 
issues,  and  boundless  enthusiasm,  while  at  his  heels  is  a 
faithful  subordinate  who  turns  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
leader  into  concrete  reality. 

\  LEADER,  then,  is  one  who  gives  expression  to  group 
•**•  sentiments ;  he  does  not  implant  brand  new  ideas,  but 
neither  does  he  merely  repeat  what  everyone  in  the  group 
is  saying.  He  senses  the  confused  notions  and  vague  feel- 
ings of  the  group  and  reduces  them  to  some  clever  formula. 
He  has  the  confidence  of  the  group  and  plans  both  for  and 
with  it,  delegating  responsibility  and  stimulating  partici- 
pation. In  short  he  not  only  serves  the  group;  he  becomes 
a  symbol  of  group  unity. 

A  group  without  a  leader  can  hardly  last  long.  But 
leaders  may  and  often  should  change,  as  the  needs  and 
situations  of  the  group  change.  The  leader  of  an  athletic 
group  must  be  competent  in  the  given  sport,  but  not  in- 
clined to  hog  the  limelight.  The  leader  of  a  study  group 
must  know  how  to  stimulate  reading  and  free  discussion. 
To  lead  a  protest  or  reform  group  he  must  show  vitality 
and  a  fighting  spirit.  Thus  leadership  is  not  a  specific  trait, 
nor  a  particular  constellation  of  traits;  it  is  a  relative 
thing,  relative  to  the  group's  purposes,  standards,  and 
needs. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  a  social  worker  in  dealing 
with  groups  is  to  discover,  train,  and  bring  to  recognition 
leaders  from  the  membership.  After  all,  the  social  worker 
is  an  outsider  presumably  serving  the  group  at  its  request, 
or  at  least  by  its  consent.  Presumably  he  is  something  of 
a  leader,  something  of  an  expert,  and  something  of  an 
executive.  But  his  success  will  be  measured,  not  merely  in 
attendance,  in  games  won,  in  production,  and  in  other 
tangibles,  but  especially  in  the  development  of  initiative, 
self-government,  esprit  de  corps,  and  morale  in  the 
group  itself,  and  in  its  wholesome  relations  with  other 
groups. 


When  Social  Workers  Talk  Shop 

"Words,"  says  Webster,  "are  units  of  discourse."  The 
Reader's  Digest  carries  a  telling  page,  Towards  a  More 
Picturesque  Speech,  with  pithy  and  colorful  quotations 
from  the  great  or  near  great  in  the  field  of  letters,  and 
the  query,  "How  else  would  you  say  it?"  Let's  turn  the 
tables  and  single  out  units  of  discourse  through  which 
social  workers  convey  thought. 

All  in  the  Family 

Phrases  listed  below  were  culled  from  the  utterances 
during  the  last  six  months  of  some  of  our  best  fam- 
ily case  workers.  "How  else  would  you  say  it?" 

Over-developed  habits  of  cooperation 

Cooperative  evaluation 

Dynamic  inter-relationship  conducive  to 
emotional  well-being 

Shared  humanity 

Predominantly    purposive    listening    inter- 
view 

Skilled  questioning  equilibrated  with  recep- 
tive silence 

Constructive  utilization  of  conflict 

Joint  process  of  orientation 

Conflicted  [I  am  (am  not),  he,  she  is  (is 
not),  they  are  (are  not)] 

Client  ambivalence  to  step-sidling 

Patternizing  the  concept 

Concept  of  the  sociological  causality  of  de- 
linquency 

Unconscious  use  of  the  psychological  mech- 
anism of  projection 

Yes — and  no 

Integrating  work  relief  into  the  total  fam- 
ily situation 

Verbalized  dissatisfaction 

Conscious  selectivity  and  controlled  intake 

Client-partner  relationship 

Shades  of  Montreal,  1935 

I  Then  and  There  Resolved: 

To  find  my  proper  category 

To  resolve  my  conflicts 

To  forsake  rugged  individualism 

To  crystallize  my  thinking 

To  guide  my  deliberative  processes 

To  critically  evaluate  commonly  accepted 
principles 

To  face  reality  situations 

To  get  myself  organized  horizontally  and 
vertically! 

To  be  differentially  diagnosed! 

To  integrate  my  experiences  into  my  general 
social  philosophy 

To  evaluate  my  professional  soundness 

To  find  observational  tools  for  patterns  of 
behavior 

To  approach  problems  realistically 

To  become  rehabilitated  through  case  work- 
group work  technique 

To  seek  therapeutic  aids  to  knowledge 

To  delve  into  the  unconscious 

To  speak  in  terms  of  psychic  determinism 

To  drown  my  sorrows  at  the  Piccadilly  Club! 
Toronto  JAM 
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Border  Lines  and  Gaps 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


THE  bright  autumn 
sun  had  no  magic  for 
Miss  Bailey  as  she 

turned   down   the  street   to- 
ward   the    office.      She   well 

knew  what  was  waiting  for 

her     and     she'd     rather     be 

whipped   any  day  than   face 

it.     The  human  realities  of 

"going   out   of   this   business 

of  relief"  were  getting  to  be 

a  little  too  much  for  her.    A 

glance  into  the  waiting  room 

confirmed  her  apprehensions. 

There   they   were,   a   double 

row  of  them,  the  men  who 

didn't  and   wouldn't   believe 

they  were  unemployable  just 

because  WPA  had  said  so.  "If 

I  were  to  pass  out  tonight," 

she  told  herself  as  she  hung  up  her  coat,  "they  could  put 

on  my  tomb-stone  'Died  of  WPA's  unemployables.'  " 
She  had  just  picked  up  the  morning  mail,  topped  as 

usual  by  a  new  administrative  order,  when  Miss  Wilson 

of  the  visiting  staff  burst  in : 

"Do  you  know  what  they've  done  to  old  Muller,  the 

cabinet  maker?     They've  turned  him  back  and  written 

'senile'  across  his  card.  It's  made  him  nearly  crazy,  but 

he  isn't  any  more  senile  than  I  am." 
"What  does  he  say  about  it?" 
''That  maybe  his  hands  shook   a  little,   he  wanted  a 

job  so  badly,  and  maybe  his  eyes  watered,  but  that  the 

'young  feller'  up  there  never  gave  him  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain that  he  could  do  just  as  good  a  day's  work  as  any- 

body." 

Miss  Bailey  remembered  Muller — he'd  done  some  small 
repairs  around  the  office — a  quiet  old  fellow  of  sixty- 
five,  a  little  puttery  but  a  good  enough  workman  if  given 
his  time.  She  remembered  with  what  pride  he  had  told 
her  that  until  two  years  ago  he  and  his  wife  had  never 
"had  a  nickel  off  anybody,"  and  had  put  their  quarter  on 
the  collection  plate  every  Sunday  "as  regular  as  John  D. 
himself."  Times  had  been  hard  but  they'd  made  out 
until  the  rheumatism  took  him.  Then  his  old  boss  died 
and  the  shop  closed  up,  and  pretty  soon  "me  and  the  old 
lady  were  right  down  to  marrow  bones."  He  had  taken 
relief  as  something  that  had  to  be  put  up  with  till  "they" 
began  hiring  again.  That  he  would  be  counted  too  oh 
to  hire  never  entered  his  simple  honest  head. 

"He's  sitting  out  there  now,"  Miss  Wilson  went  on, 
"like  an  old  dog  that  doesn't  know  why  he's  been  beaten. 
He  twists  his  hands  and  says,  'Maybe  nobody'll  ever  hire 
me  now  if  this  gets  out.  Nobody  ought  to  say  a  man 
like  me  can't  work  any  more.  It  ain't  right.'  What  can 
1  do,  Miss  Bailey?  What  can  I  tell  him?  That  he 
won't  be  let  starve?  I'm  not  even  sure  of  that!  Old-age 
assistance?  There's  a  gap  of  five  years  before  he's 
eligible." 

Miss  Bailey  pushed  a  bowl  of  clips  back  and  forth  and 


Miss  Bailey  Says  .  .  . 

We  social  workers  look  at  the  require- 
ments of  the  man;  WPA  looks  at  the 
requirements  of  the  job  and  between  us 
a  lot  of  helpless  people  are  being  badly 
mauled.  What  can  be  done,  for  example, 
for- 

A  fairly  competent  old  cabinet  maker  who 
managed  to  support  himself  and  his  wife  until  two 
years  ago  and  who  believes  himself  as  good  as 
ever,  though  WPA  writes  him  off  as  senilef 

A  neurotic  woman  who  says  she's  forty,  though 
she  fifty  if  she's  a  day,  who  clings  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  she's  a  first-rate  stenographer — and  WPA 
•will  have  none  of  her? 


spoke  more  to  herself  than  to 
her  visitor: 

"And  there  are  hundreds, 
thousands,  like  him  right  here 
in  town — and  the  same  thing 
is  happening  all  over  the 
country.  We  certify  men  by 
one  definition  of  employ- 
ability  and  PWA  turns  them 
down  by  another.  We  look 
at  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  man  ;  WPA  looks 
at  the  requirements  of  the 
technical  job,  and  in  the  pull- 
ing and  hauling  between  us 
old  Muller  and  the  others 
like  him  are  being  destroyed." 
"He  says  the  men  ahead 
of  him  in  the  line  were  all 
younger  than  he  and  were  all 
taken  on,"  put  in  Miss  Wilson. 

"Undoubtedly.  There  again  the'  two  theories  clash. 
Our  rules  give  no  top  age  limit — need  and  capacity  for 
work  are  our  measures.  But  WPA  must  also  show  re- 
sults on  its  projects,  so  it  uses  all  the  selective  methods 
of  industrial  employers,  and  of  course  the  older  men 
are  pushed  aside.  I  can't  prove  it,  but  I'm  as  sure  as  1 
am  that  my  name's  Bailey  that  men  over  fifty,  and  younger 
still  if  they're  white-collar,  have  no  better  chance  with 
WPA  here  than  they  have  on  any  other  hiring  line." 

"But  what's  going  to  happen  to  them?"  asked  Miss 
Wilson.  "Isn't  this  tag  of  unemployable  that's  being 
tied  on  so  free  and  easy  going  to  be  a  brand  when  it  comes 
to  hunting  a  regular  job?  And  what's  to  become  of  these 
people?  Are  they  to  be  on  relief  the  rest  of  their  lives?" 

RITE  your  own  answers.  You  know  them  as  well 
as  I  do.  Maybe  we  ourselves  are  a  little  to  blame 
for  the  confusion.  In  our  anxiety  to  place  all  our  Mullers 
perhaps  we've  been  too  informal  and  liberal  in  interpret- 
ing the  rules ;  if  we'd  been  more  hard-boiled  about  certify- 
ing there  might  not  be  so  many  disappointments  now. 
We  knew  from  the  first  that  WPA,  in  spite  of  its  theory, 
was  going  to  be  so  wholesale  that  it  couldn't  possibly  see 
our  old  Mullers,  but  we've  gone  ahead  and  certified  by 
the  theory  and  now  we're  burned  up  by  the  performance. 
"Well,"  Miss  Bailey  gave  the  bowl  of  clips  a  last 
shove,  "Let's  get  back  to  old  Muller.  We  can't  do  much 
about  most  things  but  we  can  make  a  try  at  a  few. 
Let's  see  if  we  can't  make  him  stick  at  WPA.  Just  know- 
ing that  we're  trying  may  hearten  him  a  little — and  us 
too.  We'll  follow  the  letter  of  our  rules — and  of  WPA's 
theory — and  we'll  re-certify  him  for  the  next  project  where 
he  might  conceivably  fit;  and  if  he's  turned  down  we'll 
certify  him  again  and  we'll  keep  it  up  till  he  sticks." 
"But  isn't  that  giving  him  an  awful  beating?" 
"Not  if  he  knows  what  we're  trying  to  do,  and  ot 
course  you'll  put  it  up  to  him.  It  has  a  good  chance  to 
work.  Right  here  is  a  report  from  a  district  not  unlike 
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ours  that  tried  it  with  a  hundred  cases  that  had  been 
turned  back.  The  men  had  to  be  game  of  course,  but  at 
each  re-certification  some  of  them  were  taken.  They've 
rolled  over  four  times  now  so  far  and  sixty  have  stuck." 

The  efficiency  objectives  of  WPA  have  led  many  social 
workers  who  must  deal  with  the  human  beings  it  rejects 
to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  there  may  have  been 
virtues  of  sorts  in  the  old  despised  leaf-raking  projects. 
At  least  leaf-raking  and  its  equivalent  offered  some  outlet 
for  the  slow-paced  and  under-equipped  and  did  not  strike 
at  their  morale  by  labeling  them  as  unemployable  be- 
cause they  could  not  swing  a  pick  or  meet  the  require- 
ments of  high-geared  production  methods.  But  isn't  there, 
social  workers  ask,  some  middle  ground  between  leaf- 
raking  and  the  complete  discarding  of  middle-aged  people? 

"It's  the  awful  finality  of  that  word  'unemployable'," 
said  a  worker  in  a  mid-western  city.  "It  falls  on  peo- 
ple like  the  crack  of  doom  and  either  finishes  them  off 
entirely  so  that  they  no  longer  care  or  try,  or  else  makes 
them  fighting  mad,  ready  to  go  out  and  smash  the  works. 
And  the  way  things  are  now,  there's  practically  nothing 
we  can  do  except  in  a  handful  of  cases,  so  few  that  they're 
a  joke.  Unless  a  man  has  full  working  strength  and 
speed  he's  turned  back  to  relief  and  being  on  relief  means, 
or  soon  will  mean  if  all  the  pronouncements  are  carried 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  that  he  is  and  forever  more 
will  be  unemployable.  There's  a  stigma  for  you ! 

F  course  some  of  them  are  unemployable  by 
any  commercial  standard.  I  don't  deny  that,  but 
I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  licked  by  it  or  let  them 
be  licked  if  we  can  help  it.  What  about  this  pioneering 
on  social  frontiers  by  private  agencies  we  used  to  hear  so 
much  about?  Why  isn't  this  job  right  up  that  street? 
We  have  experience  enough  to  know  that  under  sheltered 
conditions  where  speeded-up  production  is  not  the  ob- 
jective, people  whom  competition  has  thrown  out  can  be 
usefully  and  satisfactorily  employed.  Look  at  the  Craw- 
ford Shops  of  the  New  York  AICP,  and  the  Goodwill 
Industries,  and  the  sheltered  workshops  for  the  tuber- 
culous, and  the  Mission  Farm  outside  of  Minneapolis." 

Women  are  one  of  the  worst  of  the  many  problems 
which  the  "shift  to  work"  has  left  on  the  relief  door- 
step. For  women,  it  seems,  want  to  work  too,  and  have 
no  relish  for  the  stigma  of  "unemployable"  which  con- 
tinued relief  status  may  put  upon  them.  But  there  are  as 
yet  few  projects  for  them  of  any  scope  and  not  much 
future  hope  of  projects  adequate  to  the  situation. 

"I  don't  want  to  pick  on  the  WPA,"  said  a  relief 
administrator  in  an  eastern  city.  "It's  under  just  as 
much  pressure  as  we  are  and  from  more  directions,  but 
we  have  7000  unattached  women  on  our  relief  rolls, 
and  most  of  them  are  capable  of  doing  some  kind  of 
work,  yet  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  project  in  sight 
that  can  possibly  take  them  up.  They're  not  old — the 
average  is  only  a  little  over  thirty — and  they  want  to 
work,  but  there  isn't  any  work  for  which  they  can  qualify. 
Most  of  them  are  completely  unskilled,  and  the  supposedly 
skilled  ones  do  not  measure  up  to  the  WPA  qualifications. 

"I  wonder  if  we  wouldn't  be  a  good  deal  smarter 
if  instead  of  cooking  up  work  projects  extremely  unlikely 
to  fit  the  uncertain  capacities  of  these  women,  we  set  up 
projects  to  teach  them  to  work.  Most  of  them  know 


very  little  about  it  now  in  the  sense  of  having  some- 
thing to  sell  in  competition  with  others  but  they  are 
teachable  and  willing.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  missing 
a  chance  in  not  using  projects  to  give  these  women 
something  that  industry  or  business  is  likely  to  want  and 
that  might  rescue  them  from  being  last  hired  and  first  fired. 

"Of  course  we'll  still  have  the  Miss  Johnsons.  Poor 
Miss  Johnson.  She  says  she's  forty,  but  if  she  isn't  over 
fifty  I'm  sweet  sixteen.  Her  work  history  is  a  long  record 
of  failure — always  someone's  else  fault  of  course — but 
she  insists  she  is  a  high  class  stenographer,  and  nothing 
else,  and  that  she  positively  will  not  be  left  on  relief. 
It's  just  politics  and  favoritism  in  the  WPA,  she  says, 
that  keeps  her  out.  We  tried  her  three  or  four  times 
on  the  old  work-relief  projects  but  she  wrecked  the  morale 
of  every  office  she  set  foot  in.  WPA  can't  do  a  thing 
for  Miss  Johnson  and  it  isn't  fair  to  expect  it  to.  Neither 
can  we  as  things  stand  now,  but  I  still  believe  that  a 
good  psychiatrist  could  do  a  lot  for  her  and  bring  her 
to  the  point  of  accepting  training  for  some  kind  of  work 
by  which  she  could  quite  possibly  support  herself  for  a 
good  while  to  come.  Help  for  the  Miss  Johnsons  is  a  gap 
that  a  wholesale  program  can  never  fill." 

Social  workers  close  in  to  the  mechanics  of  the  "shift 
to  work"  are  frankly  alarmed  over  the  size  and  nature 
of  what  will  be  left  of  the  relief  load  after  WPA  has 
done  its  best.  They  see  WPA  taking  only  the  most  ef- 
fective workers  and,  in  the  large  gesture  by  which  its 
progenitors  promised  that  it  would  absorb  all  the  em- 
ployables they  see  deadly  implications  for  those  who  are 
left.  Among  them  are,  of  course,  some  who  never  have 
been  and  never  will  be  employable,  but  in  far  greater 
numbers  are  those  who  are  still  capable  of  effective 
work  in  anything  but  the  most  restricted  labor  market. 
To  consign  them  to  the  scrap-heap,  to  hold  out  relief  as 
the  answer  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  would  be,  the  social 
workers  protest,  an  unthinkable  tragedy.  "The  depres- 
sion," they  say,  "threw  into  the  relief  hopper  many  people 
who  had  been  on  the  economic  borderline  all  their  lives 
and  didn't  know  it  because  someway  they  got  by.  They 
don't  know  it  yet.  They  want  to  work  and  there  isn't 
any  reason  why  they  shouldn't.  Why  can't  we  have 
some  of  these  projects  geared  to  the  capacities  of  the 
people  and  not  to  showing  results?  They  can  work  and 
they  should  work,  and  relief  is  no  answer  for  them,  for 
the  community  or  for  the  country.  Why  don't  we  look 
this  thing  in  the  face  and  get  busy  on  it?  Whether  or 
not  we  believe  that  the  federal  government  must  and 
ultimately  will  do  something  about  it,  why  don't  we  make 
a  start,  community  by  community?  The  longer  we  wait 
the  harder  it  will  be  and  it  is  hard  enough  right  now." 


<:T~'HIS  series  of  intimate  discussions  of 
'  day-to-day  contacts  of  workers  and  su- 
pervisors with  predicaments  of  families 
on  relief,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
beginning,  March  1933  to  April  1935  in- 
clusive, in  three  pamphlets,  Miss  Bailey 
Says.  .  .  .  Thirty  cents  each  postpaid  from 
The  Survey.  Quantity  rates  on  request. 
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Relief  Ructions 

'T1  HE  overheated  relief  personnel  atmosphere  in  New 
York  which  has  been  approaching  the  boiling  point 
ever  since  the  advent  of  WPA,  bubbled  over  late  last 
month  with  a  good  deal  of  sound  and  fury.  The  issue  was 
between  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  employes,  the  Association  of  Workers  in  Public 
Relief  Agencies.  The  ERB  announced  an  impending  staff 
reduction  of  10  percent  in  view  of  the  40  percent  reduc- 
tion in  home  relief  cases  due  to  transfer  to  WPA;  the 
Association  protested  that  reduction  as  unsound  in  view 
of  existing  inadequacies  and  present  and  future  uncertain- 
ties. The  issue  came  to  a  head  when  it  was  announced  that 
about  900  persons,  approximately  half  of  the  total  cut 
contemplated  under  present  plans,  would  be  laid  off  on 
November  6.  First  to  go  would  be  some  400  whom  the 
ERB  held  to  be  incompetent;  the  remainder,  as  in  any 
further  reductions,  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
seniority — beginning  with  the  last  hired.  The  Association 
— the  union  as  it  calls  itself  in  its  public  statements — 
which  had  already  approved  a  "stoppage"  on  the  call  of 
its  leaders,  promptly  demanded  a  public  hearing  of  its  case 
by  the  board  of  the  ERB.  At  this  hearing  the  ERB  pre- 
sented the  facts  and  figures  of  the  diminishing  case  load, 
and  the  unsoundness  of  maintaining  administrative  ex- 
penditure at  a  peak  in  the  face  of  declining  relief  expendi- 
tures; the  union  challenged  the  stability  of  these  facts  and 
figures  and  urged  that  reduced  pressure,  if  any,  be  used 
as  an  opportunity  for  more  adequate  service  to  the  client. 
Two  days  later  the  ERB  announced  that  its  earlier  de- 
cision on  dismissals  had  to  stand  but  that  WPA  had  agreed 
to  take  on  dismissed  ERB  employes  "who  can  qualify 
under  the  regulations"  (meaning  the  means  test,  says  the 
union)  and  further  that  all  would  be  placed  on  a  WPA 
preferential  list  for  administrative  jobs  within  the  10 
percent  non-relief  quota  permitted  by  regulation. 

That  night  the  union  notified  all  its  locals  to  "down 
tools"  from  9:30  to  1  p.m.  next  day.  It  demanded: 
Forty  percent  increase  in  relief. 

Average  case  load  of  forty-five  as  basis  for  judging  size  of  staff. 
Guarantee  of  transferral  to  WPA  administrative  non-relief 
status.  No  wage  cuts.  Retention  of  sick  leave  and  vaca- 
tion rights. 
Preferential  lists  jointly  controlled  by  ERB  and  AWPRA  for 

future  reinstatements. 

All  laid  off  workers  to  have  a  full  hearing  upon  request. 
Creation  of  an  adequate  floating  staff. 
Five  day  week,  elimination  of  speed-up  and  overtime. 

Estimates  differ  as  to  the  numbers,  union  members  and 
their  sympathizers,  who  answered  the  call.  The  ERB  says 
3500  of  its  17,000  employes  took  part  in  the  stoppage,  the 
union  7500.  Policemen,  observing  the  mass  meeting  and 
its  overflow,  and  uncertain  as  to  whether  this  was  a  foot- 
ball rally  or  what,  guessed  5000.  In  any  case  it  was  an 
impressive  demonstration,  orderly  and  earnest,  and  excited 
because,  as  its  leaders  saw  it,  "a  white  collar  organized 
labor  union  of  this  size  and  militancy  is  unprecedented  in 
labor  history." 

Meantime  the  board  of  the  ERB,  its  long  negotiations 


in  the  area  of  collective  bargaining  come  to  nothing,  and 
apparently  looking  on  the  stoppage  as  a  desertion  of  duty 
rather  than  a  gesture  of  protest,  posted  a  notice  that  all 
persons  who  had  participated  in  it  would  lose  their  senior- 
ity and  be  counted  as  new  employes ;  which  was  taken  to 
mean  that  all  future  layoffs  would  be  from  among  the 
"stoppagers."  Whereat  leaders  among  the  protestants 
called  for  more  mass  meetings  and  a  "real  strike"  shutting 
off  all  relief  in  the  city  if  the  union  demands  were  not  met. 
Under  the  heat  of  the  situation  certain  things  stand  out : 
administrators  facing  the  need  to  curtail  staff  in  view  of 
changed  conditions;  staff  workers  uncertain  as  to  their 
future  as  a  result  of  their  own  sincere  and  effective  efforts 
in  transferring  people  from  relief  to  job  rolls.  The  ERB 
can  adopt  no  other  course  than  to  start  to  scale  down. 
It  seems  to  have  acted  wisely,  however,  in  its  later  recon- 
sideration of  its  ruling  on  loss  of  seniority,  and  in  limiting 
"discipline"  to  docking  the  pay  of  the  protestants  for  their 
three-hour  stoppage,  coupled  with  a  warning  that  it  must 
not  happen  again. 

Housing  Philosophy 

TAESPITE  the  general  impatience  with  the  lag  in  the 
*-*  government  housing  program,  the  recent  joint  con- 
ference on  housing  held  in  Washington  and  attended  by 
some  250  representatives  of  public  and  private  agencies 
interested  in  housing,  indicates  that  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  the  two  years  since  housing  was  first  officially 
included  in  the  national  recovery  program.  Although 
there  were  many  points  of  disagreement — for  example, 
whether  public  or  private  initiative  should  prevail,  wheth- 
er new  housing  should  be  in  city  or  country,  whether  low- 
cost  housing  should  be  built  on  high-priced  land,  and  so 
on — there  was  general  agreement  among  the  delegates 
that  housing  is  a  public  responsibility  and  must  be  faced 
accordingly,  be  it  through  direct  subsidy,  through  govern- 
ment credit  to  private  agencies,  through  guaranteeing  of 
loans  or  through  other  devices.  There  was  further  agree- 
ment that  the  housing  program  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  an  emergency  public  works  program  and  must 
be  dealt  with  as  an  important  national  problem  per  se. 
Two  years  ago  such  doctrines  would  have  been  consid- 
ered idealistic  if  not  socialistic.  This  conference  took  them 
for  granted  and  pushed  on  to  ways  and  means. 

This  was  the  third  in  a  series  of  conferences  called  by 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Board,  to  discuss  means  of  effecting  better  co- 
operation between  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  field 
of  housing.  Its  specific  purpose  was  to  enable  the  delegates 
to  evaluate  the  federal  government's  housing  work  and 
to  establish  a  base  upon  which  to  develop  informed  public 
opinion  in  support  of  a  sound,  comprehensive  housing  pro- 
gram ;  for  it  is  well  realized  that  no  matter  how  well  the 
foundations  are  laid,  real  progress  depends  on  how  active- 
ly and  intelligently  the  public  supports  the  program. 

Six  sessions  brought  the  delegates  up  to  date  with  offi- 
cial plans  and  offered  opportunity  to  hear  the  views  of 
leaders  on  various  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  major 
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topics  discussed  were  slum  reclamation,  planning  for  the 
location  of  low-cost  projects,  site  planning  and  types  of 
dwelling  units,  acquisition  of  property,  financing  of  low- 
rent  housing,  and  the  services  of  the  federal  government 
to  home  owners  and  tenants.  Attention  was  also  given  to 
the  matter  of  management  and  of  coordination  of  gov- 
ernment housing  activities.  Some  there  were  who  felt  that, 
since  one  part  of  the  government  program  was  predicated 
on  public  housing  as  the  solution  and  another  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  private  industry,  absolute  coordination  was  im- 
possible. However,  no  one  questioned  the  need  of  the 
central  housing  committee  which  the  President  proposes  to 
appoint.  This  committee,  while  having  no  administrative 
authority,  will  provide  through  the  pooling  of  housing 
information  and  experience  the  means  by  which  each 
agency  can  work  more  efficiently  in  its  own  sphere. 

So  keen  was  the  interest  of  the  delegates  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  similar  conference  next  year,  to  be  planned 
by  a  special  committee,  in  .cooperation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials. 

Drinking  and  Responsibility 

TNDIVIDUAL  responsibility  toward  the  use  of  liquor 
is  the  aim  of  the  educational  campaign  launched  by  an 
eminent  group  of  Americans  organized  as  the  Council  for 
Moderation,  Inc.  In  a  preliminary  announcement,  Ever- 
ett Colby,  president,  declares  that  the  Council  will  not 
participate  in  a  wet  or  dry  political  controversy,  nor  will 
it  resort  to  legislative  action,  nor  attempt  to  reform  drunk- 
ards or  prosecute  intoxicated  drivers: 

Our  task  is  to  give  warning  that  alcoholic  beverages,  if 
consumed  at  all,  must  be  taken  with  caution,  and  that  over- 
indulgence is  a  socially  reprehensible  thing.  .  .  .  We  believe 
that  attempts  to  enforce  abstinence  by  law  always  have,  and 
always  will,  defeat  their  own  ends.  Total  abstinence  is  a 
consciously  adopted  personal  attitude,  and  not  a  rule  of  living 
dependent  on  coercive  action. 

As  a  general  statement,  that  position  might  be  chal- 
lenged by  examples  in  other  fields  of  public  health,  where 
law  has  been  at  least  useful  in  helping  to  build  up  per- 
sonal attitudes  necessary  for  the  protection  of  others.  Gen- 
eralities aside,  however,  the  Council's  stand  for  education 
in  the  effects  of  alcohol,  based  on  scientific  fact,  fills  an 
important  need  long  overlooked  in  the  befuddling  of  po- 
litical and  propagandist  claims.  We  are  glad  to  transmit 
its  invitation  to  those  of  like  mind  to  become  members. 
The  Council's  address  is  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 
There  are  no  membership  dues. 

No  Day  in  Court 

AT  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  the  US  Supreme  Court 
"^^  refused  to  reopen  the  case  of  Angelo  Herndon,  the 
young  Negro  sentenced  to  twenty  years  on  a  Georgia  chain 
gang  under  an  "inciting  to  insurrection"  law  unused  for 
sixty  years.  [See  The  Survey  for  October,  page  303.]  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  not  to  hear  further  arguments  on 
the  question  of  its  jurisdiction  in  the  case  puts  Herndon's 
fate  directly  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Talmadge.  At  this 
writing  Herndon,  who  has  been  free  on  bail  since  spring, 
after  two  years  in  jail,  is  preparing  to  return  to  Georgia 
to  give  himself  up.  A  formal  application  for  pardon  is 
being  prepared,  and  a  Joint  Committee  to  Aid  the  Hern- 


don Defense,  made  up  of  representatives  of  six  defense  or- 
ganizations, is  circulating  petitions  to  Governor  Talmadge 
on  his  behalf.  Eighteen  additional  indictments  are  pend- 
ing under  the  old  slave  law. 

Angelo  Herndon  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  left  school  at 
thirteen  to  work  in  the  coal  mines,  first  of  Kentucky,  then 
of  Alabama.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  a  Communist 
organizer  in  Atlanta,  working  with  both  white  and  Negro 
unemployed  groups.  Racial  and  political  prejudice  was 
stirred  against  him  at  his  trial.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  case  closely  see  in  it  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  grave 
miscarriage  of  justice,  so  far  as  one  individual  is  con- 
cerned, but  a  threat  to  the  civil  rights  of  all  liberals. 

Crime  and  the  Criminal 

T  N  spite  of  evident  cross-purposes  among  some  of  the  spe- 
-*•  cialists  assembled  recently  by  Governor  Lehman  of  New 
York  for  a  four-day  conference  on  crime,  the  criminal  and 
society,  it  seems  likely  that  a  legislative  program  will 
emerge  that  will  go  beyond  catching  and  convicting.  The 
conference  delved  into  the  personal,  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  which  crime  is  a  symptom,  examined  en- 
vironment— "slums  and  gangs  are  Siamese  twins" — and 
certain  methods  of  the  school  system  as  factors  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  before  it  went  on  to  methods  of  apprehending, 
trying  and  treating  the  offender — as  well  as  exposing  his 
partners,  the  racketeer  and  shyster  lawyer. 

Following  the  conference  the  governor  appointed  a 
committee  of  thirty  to  review  the  proceedings  and  to  de- 
velop, before  the  legislature  convenes  in  January,  a  com- 
prehensive and  constructive  outline  for  reform  in  all 
phases  of  law  enforcement.  The  magnitude  of  the  com- 
mittee's task  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  records  of  the 
conference  run  well  over  a  million  words.  The  committee 
includes  lawyers,  jurists,  educators,  police  and  prison  offi- 
cials and  social  workers — among  the  last;  Jane  M.  Hoey, 
Henrietta  Additon,  Edward  R.  Cass,  Frederick  A.  Moran, 
John  Slawson,  Austin  H.  MacCormick  and  Dr.  Walter 
M.  Thayer. 

It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will  weigh  the  matter 
of  interstate  compacts  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime  which  was  the  chief  topic  of  another  recent  crime 
conference  called  by  Governor  Hoffman  of  New  Jersey. 

Aid  for  the  Ethiopians 

V\/'ITHOUT  threatening  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
neutrality  Americans  may  extend  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Ethiopia  in  their  present  crisis  through  either  of 
two  instrumentalities,  the  American  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  its  various  chapters,  or  American  Aid  to 
Ethiopia,  2  West  45  Street,  New  York. 

The  International  Committee  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in 
Geneva  offered  assistance  to  both  the  Italian  and  Ethio- 
pian Red  Cross  in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded.  Italy  did 
not  require  assistance,  while  Ethiopia  reported  lack  of 
essential  medical  supplies  and  materials.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  accepting  contribu- 
tions for  one  combatant  and  not  for  the  other.  Owing  to 
the  great  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  fact  that 
only  the  most  carefully  selected  and  packed  materials  can 
be  used  the  ARC  is  obliged  to  limit  contributions  to  the 
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form  of  funds.  It  does  not  contemplate  sending  personnel 
to  the  war  area. 

American  Aid  to  Ethiopia,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  accepting  funds  with  which 
to  equip  and  transport  medical  and  sanitary  personnel, 
hospital  units  and  so  on  to  aid  the  civilian  and  military 
population  of  Ethiopia  and  any  Italians  who  may  come 
within  its  area  of  service.  Officers  are :  chairman,  William 
J.  Schieffelin ;  treasurer,  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan ; 
secretary,  H.  B.  Catlin ;  directors,  Thomas  Jesse  Jones, 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sidney  Goldstein  and  Emory  Ross.  Ar- 
rangements are  under  way  to  form  a  widely  distributed 
national  committee. 

AF  of  L  Old  Guard  Wins 

'  I  A  HE  "old  guard"  and  craft  unionism  overwhelmingly 
•*•  defeated  industrial  unionism  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  after  one  of  the  most  bit- 
ter debates  in  the  history  of  organized  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. Led  by  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
the  critics  of  hard  and  fast  craft  lines  in  labor  organiza- 
tion pleaded  for  a  more  flexible  form  of  union,  and  one 
better  suited  to  the  mass  production  industries.  The  policy 
of  industrial  unionism  for  automobile  workers  and  other 
mass  production  groups  had  already  been  defeated  in  the 
executive  council  of  the  AF  of  L.  In  taking  the  fight  to 
the  floor  of  the  convention,  Lewis  and  his  supporters 
pointed  to  the  meager  results  of  the  Federation's  fifty-five 
years  of  activity,  with  only  3,500,000  out  of  39,000,000 
wage  earners  now  enrolled,  and  charged  that  the  AF  of  L 
record  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  had  been  one  of  "un- 
broken failure."  Lewis  held  that: 

On  the  momentous  decision  of  this  convention  rests  the  fu- 
ture of  the  AF  of  L,  for  it  will  tell  whether  the  Federation 
can  be  forged  into  an  instrumentality  for  all  the  workers  or 
rest  content  with  rendering  service  to  but  a  paltry  three  to 
five  million  out  of  all  the  country's  workers. 

Matthew  Woll  of  the  Photo  Engravers  Union,  leader 
of  the  "old  guard,"  begged  the  convention  members  to 
have  "faith  in  the  executive  council,"  and  argued  that  a 
change  in  policy  "would  work  toward  diverting  control 
of  labor  organizations  to  the  jurisdiction  of  government 
agencies."  The  vote  was  18,025  in  favor  of  the  craft 
unions,  as  against  10,924  for  industrial  unions. 

Schooling  and  Jobs 

A  SERIOUS  indictment  of  our  scheme  of  education  is 
•*"*•  to  be  found  between  the  lines  of  a  study  of  43,000 
young  men  and  women  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
who  applied  for  jobs  in  the  public  employment  offices  of 
Connecticut  in  the  twelve  months  ending  November  1, 
1934.  (Youth  in  Search  of  Jobs!  Connecticut  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  Hartford.)  The  median  time  the  men 
had  attended  school  was  9.4  years;  the  women,  10.14 
years.  However,  "other  than  .  .  .  formal  schooling  the 
young  applicants  had  little  to  offer  prospective  employ- 
ers." About  75  percent  were  untrained  for  a  skilled 
occupation,  40  percent  were  untrained  for  work  of  any- 
kind.  Five  percent  of  the  men  and  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  girls  had  had  trade  school  training.  The  report 
points  out  that  trade  schools  in  Connecticut  (as  in  other 
states)  are  too  few  and  too  limited  in  staff  and  equipment 


to  accommodate  all  who  seek  admission.  About  300  stu- 
dents graduate  from  the  state's  trade  schools  annually, 
as  against  13,000  from  the  highschools.  Trade  school 
graduates,  it  is  held,  have  an  advantage  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, since  they  are  prepared  for  the  skilled  trades  in  which 
there  is  a  continuing  labor  shortage.  A  study  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shows  that  since  1930  the  Hartford 
trade  school  has  placed  86  percent  of  its  graduates  in 
their  own  trades  within  three  months  after  graduation, 
and  96  percent  within  six  months.  Clerical  work  and 
teaching,  the  main  vocational  goals  of  the  43,000  jobless 
youths,  were  overcrowded  even  before  the  depression. 

The  chief  conclusion  of  the  Employment  Service  study 
is  "the  immediate  necessity  of  establishing  an  extensive 
and  adequate  training  program  for  the  young  people  who 
will  constitute  our  future  labor  supply."  This  would  in- 
clude not  only  a  chance  to  acquire  marketable  skills,  but 
also  vocational  counseling  and  placement  through  a  junior 
division  of  the  public  employment  service. 

New  York's  Hospital  Year 

'  I  *HE  New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals  is  on 
its  way  to  celebrating  its  two  hundredth  anniversary 
in  a  way  far  more  significant,  though  more  difficult,  than 
bronze  memorials.  There  will  be  meetings  and  clinical 
demonstrations  in  1936  to  commemorate  the  first  public 
hospital  wards  opened  in  1736  in  a  building  on  the  site  of 
the  new  civic  center.  The  real  "celebration,"  however, 
will  lie  in  completing  a  five-point  program  on  which  the 
Department  embarked  this  year  under  the  leadership  of 
its  commissioner,  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater.  Essentially  the 
program  is  to  clear  away  any  last  vestiges  of  the  old  alms- 
house  aims  and  standards  that  too  often  have  lurked  in 
public  hospital  systems.  The  five  points  include  relation- 
ships between  the  city's  medical  colleges  and  the  public 
hospitals,  so  that  the  latter  will  gain  the  impetus  and 
standards  of  teaching  institutions;  the  development  of  a 
research  and  graduate  teaching  center  in  the  badly  ne- 
glected field  of  chronic  disease;  use  of  the  hospitals  for 
postgraduate  education  of  physicians  and  for  a  more  care- 
fully worked  out  educational  program  for  their  internes. 
Both  those  who  serve  the  hospitals  and  the  half  of  New 
York  who  use  them  should  gain  by  such  a  celebration. 

New  York's  other  half — the  users  of  the  voluntary  hos- 
pitals— also  confront  a  memorable  year.  The  group  hos- 
pitalization  plan  for  semi-private  care,  launched  in  the 
spring,  has  gotten  off  to  a  faster  start  than  anyone  could 
have  anticipated  and  now  enrolls  its  tens  of  thousands, 
largely  among  professional  and  clerical  workers.  A  still 
wider  plan,  however,  is  recommended  by  the  Hospital 
Council,  representing  all  parts  of  the  hospital  field.  As 
outlined  by  Dr.  Goldwater,  chairman  of  the  Council,  it 
contemplates  enrollment  of  the  city's  700,000  members  of 
labor  unions  in  an  organization  with  small  dues  which 
would  entitle  them  to  ward  care  in  the  voluntary  hospi- 
tals at  need.  Such  a  step  would  go  far  to  ease  the  present 
"desperate"  financial  straits  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  and 
enable  them  to  continue  an  essential  service;  it  would 
assure  self-supporting  care  in  sickness  to  people  aecus- 
tomed  to  pay  their  way  in  health.  The  needs  of  unem- 
ployed workers  can  be  met  by  the  public  hospitals.  Not 
the  least  exhilarating  aspect  of  New  York's  hospital  bi- 
centennial is  the  sight  of  a  city  where  public  and  private 
administrators  are  working  hand  in  hand. 
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CCC    Classes 

MORE  than  half  the  men  enrolled  in  the  CCC  are  now 
taking  part  in  the  educational  program,  according  to 
a  study  made  for  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation under  a  Carnegie  grant.  (The  School  in  the  Camps, 
by  Frank  Ernest  Hill.  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  60  East  42  Street,  New  York.  No  charge.)  Mr. 
Hill  writes  on  the  basis  of  visits  to  camps  from  New  Eng- 
land to  California.  He  found  more  than  16,000  instructors 
teaching  some  175,000  men  in  informal  classes  devoted  to  a 
variety  of  subjects  from  college  mathematics  to  cooking. 
The  average  schooling  of  enrollees  is  8.7  years,  though  many 
thousands  come  to  camp  illiterate,  while  nearly  half  have  had 
highschool  work.  Most  of  the  courses  are  on  a  ninth  grade 
level,  and  planned  for  a  three  months'  period  because  of 
the  shifts  in  enrollment.  Except  for  illiterates  for  whom 
state  laws  compel  class  attendance,  the  entire  educational 
program  is  voluntary.  At  some  camps  the  enrollees  have 
constructed  school  houses  after  working  hours.  At  others 
classes  meet  in  recreation  rooms,  offices  or  the  public  schools 
of  nearby  towns. 

Mr.  Hill  recommends  that  more  definite  standards  be 
adopted  for  all  types  of  CCC  classes,  that  full  executive 
and  supervisory  staffs  in  Washington  and  in  the  corps  areas 
be  organized,  and  that  better  school  quarters  and  equip- 
ment be  provided.  His  report,  an  84-page  booklet,  is  written 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  and  many  human  interest  accounts 
of  projects  and  classes. 

Report  on  Wisconsin 

/CRITICISM  of  both  administrators  and  teachers  is  con- 
^^  tained  in  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Senate  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  charges  of  "radicalism"  at  the  state 
university.  The  five  state  senators  selected  as  their  chief  tar- 
gets, Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  university,  and 
Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  head  of  the  department  of  sociology. 
The  committee  stated  that  it  was  convinced  that: 

For  several  years  past  the  university  has  been  advertised  ex- 
tensively both  in  the  state  and  throughout  the  nation  as  an  ultra- 
liberal  institution,  and  one  in  which  communistic  teachings 
were  encouraged  and  where  avowed  Communists  were  welcome 
and  allowed  to  spread  doctrines  upon  the  campus  with  the  per- 
mission and  connivance  of  the  administration  of  the  university. . . . 

The  committee  made  four  recommendations:  that  the 
university,  and  other  state  educational  agencies,  "frown 
upon  the  activities  of  all  societies  not  clearly  organized  as 
American  societies  under  the  Constitution";  that  they  co- 
operate with  any  organization  formed  for  "the  furtherance 
of  Americanism";  that  the  University  cooperate  in  "every 
effort  to  secure  full  and  complete  information  as  to  anti- 
American  activities" ;  and  that  disciplinary  action  be  taken 
against  any  university  member  or  group  seeking  "to  under- 
mine the  position  or  character  of  any  individual,  or  take 
part  in  inter-institutional  political  maneuvering." 

Youth  Against  War 

EIGHT  national  youth  organizations  have  issued  a  call 
to  highschool   and  college  students  to  join  in   a  peace 
demonstration  on  November   11.  Because  Armistice  Day  is 
a   legal  holiday   in   thirty  states,   this   "mobilization   against 
war"    will   have   little    resemblance    to    the    anti-war   strike 
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in  April.  The  participating  groups,  representing  various 
shades  of  political  and  social  belief,  are  the  student  councils 
of  the  YWCA  and  YMCA,  the  National  Student  Federa- 
tion of  America,  the  Student  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy, the  American  Youth  Congress,  the  National  Stu- 
dent League,  the  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education, 
and  the  student  sections  of  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism.  The  joint  statement  urges  students  to 
unite  behind  a  four-point  program:  to  support  genuine 
neutrality  legislation  to  prevent  the  entanglement  of  the 
United  States  in  war — "no  loans,  credit,  munitions  or  sec- 
ondary war  materials  to  belligerents";  to  work  for  "the  de- 
militarization of  our  colleges  and  schools"  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nye-Kvale  bill  to  make  the  ROTC  optional 
instead  of  compulsory;  "to  insist  on  opportunities,  in  the 
curriculum  and  out,  for  relating  our  education  to  these  cru- 
cial problems" ;  to  refuse  to  support  the  government  "in  any 
war  it  may  undertake." 

A  Guidance  Experiment 

I_T  OW  in  Boston  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  voca- 
•*•  -*•  tional  guidance  and  counseling  to  unemployed  young 
men  between  seventeen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  told 
by  Frank  K.  Welch,  supervisor  of  the  project,  in  Boys' 
Work  Exchange,  the  bulletin  of  the  city-wide  Boys'  Work 
Conference.  The  1934  state  unemployment  census  showed 
15,000  jobless,  employable  youths  in  this  age  group  in  the 
city.  The  project,  organized  on  a  city-wide  basis,  is  using  a 
combination  group-individual  approach.  At  weekly  group 
meetings  the  current  economic  situation  is  studied,  as  back- 
ground material,  followed  by  consideration  of  occupational 
trends,  types  of  training  and  personality  traits  needed  for 
various  occupations,  practical  job-hunting  techniques.  Be- 
sides the  group  conferences,  the  counselors  arrange  to  see 
each  man  at  least  once  a  week  in  a  private  conference,  dur- 
ing which  a  definite  individual  plan  can  be  worked  out. 
Representatives  of  industry  give  informal  talks  at  some  of 
the  group  meetings,  and  113  free  industrial  and  occupational 
movie  films  have  been  made  available. 

School  Employment 

IN  New  York  City,  school  and  relief  officials  agree  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  find  any  kind  of  jobs  for  the 
11,000  highschool  students  who  are  to  receive  "incidentals 
and  carfare  money"  of  $3  to  $6  a  month  from  NYA  funds. 
The  original  plan  was  to  grant  the  allowances  in  return 
for  "socially  desirable  work,"  but  principals  signing  NYA 
lists  are  being  required  to  certify  only  that  each  pupil  did 
his  school  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  NYA  officials  re- 
port that  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  finding  tasks 
for  highschool  students  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  none 
at  all  in  providing  work  for  college  and  graduate  students, 
who  are  allowed  to  earn  from  $15  to  $40  monthly. 

ROTC  Gains 

AN  increase  of  15  to  20  percent  over  last  year  in  campus 
military  training  units  is  shown  by  enrollment  figures 
from  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  of  forty  leading 
colleges  and  universities.  The  total  gain  over  last  year  is 
more  than  5000  men.  The  popularity  of  military  training  on 
the  campus  is  held  due  in  part  to  larger  student  bodies. 
Other  factors  are  free  uniforms  being  supplied  by  the  gov- 
ernment this  year,  and  the  possibility  of  good  jobs  for  reserve 
officers  on  graduation,  as  commanders  in  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  The  University  of  Illinois  reports  the 
largest  gain,  with  3619  students  enrolled  for  military  train- 
ing, 460  more  than  last  year.  Purdue  University  has  the 
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largest  training  corps  in  its  history,  with  2081  members, 
435  more  than  in  1934-5.  Only  one  decrease  has  been  re- 
ported, the  University  of  Iowa  showing  a  drop  in  ROTC 
enrollment  from  1514  to  13(Xx 

The  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education  (2929  Broad- 
way, New  York)  has  prepared  a  bibliography  on  campus 
military  training,  including  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles.  It  also  offers  reprints  of  the  Nye-Kvale  bill  to 
abolish  compulsory  military  training  in  public  schools  and 
colleges. 

Teachers  Unions 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  Charles  J.  Hendley,  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  executive  board,  the  Teachers 
Union  of  New  York,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  is  undertaking  an  aggressive  organization 
campaign.  In  September,  the  officers  and  part  of  the  mem- 
bership left  the  union  in  protest  against  "left  wing  trends." 
[See  THE  SURVEY,  October  1935,  page  306.]  The  union 
has  advanced  a  twelve-point  program,  including  restoration 
of  1932  salary  levels;  restoration  of  full  absence  refunds 
and  more  liberal  sabbatical  leaves;  protection  of  tenure  and 
pension  rights;  abolition  of  compulsory  "alertness  courses"; 
reduction  in  size  of  classes;  academic  freedom;  "a  full  edu- 
cational budget  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the 
schools";  organization  of  all  teachers  "into  one  effective 
teachers  union  movement."  Its  headquarters  are  at  72  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  former  officers  of  the  Union,  led  by  Henry  R.  Lin- 
ville,  have  organized  the  New  York  Teachers  Guild  with 
"a  progressive  labor  philosophy."  For  the  present  the  Guild 
will  not  seek  affiliation  with  the  AF  of  L.  It  has  opened 
headquarters  at  104  Fifth  Avenue. 


SUMMARY  of  laws  affecting  education  passed  so  far  this 
year  in  twenty  states  is  offered  in  Circular  145  of  the 
US  Office  of  Education,  prepared  by  Ward  W.  Keesecker, 
specialist  in  school  legislation. 


A  FOURTH  revision  of  The  Parents  Bookshelf,  a  list  for 
study  groups  compiled  by  Ada  Hart  Arlitt  for  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  published  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


A  NEW  booklet  issued  by  City  and  Country  School  (165 
West  12  Street,  New  York)  is  not  only  a  description  of 
the  program  of  this  pioneer  progressive  school,  but  a  rich 
source  of  suggestion  for  teachers  and  recreation  leaders 
dealing  with  boys  and  girls  in  the  three-to-thirteen  age 
group. 


PROTEST  against  the  recent  political  turnover  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library  is  being  made  to  Governor  Earle  by 
the  American  Library  Association,  which  points  out  that 
trained  employes  with  records  of  successful  experience  are 
being  dismissed  to  make  room  for  political  appointees,  and 
urges  that  the  State  Library  be  placed  upon  "a  purely  pro- 
fessional basis  as  an  educational  agency." 


MORE  than  sixty  films  of  educational  interest  are  listed  by 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  (130  West  42  Street,  New  York) 
after  a  survey  of  plans  for  the  1935-36  season  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lewin,  chairman  of  the  Motion  Picture  Committee  of 
the  Department.  Ten  pictures  have  been  tentatively  chosen 
for  discussion  in  motion-picture  appreciation  courses,  and 
study  guides  will  be  provided  to  supplement  the  study  of 
these  films.  About  2000  highschools  now  have  such  courses. 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


Old-Age  Assistance 

"  ITH  thirty-six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
boasting  some  form  of  old-age  assistance  the  fall  sea- 
son of  1935  marks  an  important  drive  ahead  on  that  sector 
of  the  social  security  front.  Alabama  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  the  latest  to  adopt  such  laws.  Of  the  twelve 
states  remaining  outside  the  fold,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  re- 
cently voted  constitutional  amendments  to  permit  old-age 
assistance  legislation  and  Kentucky  voters  were  scheduled  to 
vote  on  such  an  amendment  in  November. 

Wheels  are  turning  in  most  states  to  get  existing  laws 
into  actual  check-paying  operation,  but  their  speed  gener- 
ally is  impaired  by  lack  of  funds  and  incomplete  plans  for 
federal-state  cooperation. 

Old-age  assistance  laws  which  have  become  effective 
within  the  past  six  months  in  Maryland,  Rhode  Island  and 
Arkansas  have  brought  floods  of  applications.  Money  will 
become  available  somewhat  more  slowly.  In  Vermont,  with 
two  thousand  applications  received,  payment  depends  upon 
federal  subsidy.  Montana  has  a  new  old-age  pension  law 
with  no  funds  but  sees  a  prospect  of  loosening  some  relief 
revenues  when  federal  money  becomes  available.  Payment 
in  Missouri  also  is  being  stalled  off  by  uncertainties  of  fed- 
eral aid.  Connecticut  received  first  applications  October  1. 

In  Illinois,  despite  passage  of  a  new  pension  law,  delay 
till  the  next  special  session  of  the  legislature  has  been  de- 
creed, presumably  until  the  state  law  is  made  to  conform 
to  the  federal  act.  Massachusetts,  which  now  has  more  than 
23,000  pensioners,  and  California,  which  has  had  a  "1929 
model"  statute,  liberalized  their  laws  this  year.  Cali- 
fornia now  has  a  minimum  age  limit  of  sixty-five,  with 
monthly  benefits  ranging  from  $20  to  $35.  In  Virginia  pros- 
pects are  bright  for  election  of  a  new  House  of  Delegates 
favorable  to  old-age  assistance  legislation.  Wisconsin  at  latest 
reports  was  still  stalled  by  a  Senate-Assembly  disagreement 
on  measures  and  methods  of  liberalizing  its  law. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  in  Nebraska  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional a  measure  passed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  in 
advance  certain  tax  money  to  carry  out  Nebraska's  parti- 
cipation in  the  federal  Social  Security  Act.  While  not  involv- 
ing the  validity  of  Nebraska's  pension  law,  the  decision  will 
further  delay  its  operation  and  may  be  used  in  other  states 
against  1935  legislation  which  was  passed  in  anticipation 
of  the  federal  Act. 

Prisoners  Must  Pay 

O  longer  will  the  state  of  Michigan  extend  free  hos- 
pitality  to  "big  racketeers"  and  other  solvent  criminals 
who  are  incarcerated.  State  funds  are  much  in  demand  for 
more  constructive  uses  and  Michigan's  legislature,  at  its 
last  session,  embodied  into  law  its  conviction  that  good  citi- 
zens should  not  pay  "keep"  for  convicted  lawbreakers  with 
fat  bank  accounts.  Michigan,  since  1923,  has  levied  costs  on 
the  estates  of  solvent  insane  persons  committed  to  state 
hospitals.  Last  year  the  state  received  $207,392  in  cash  and 
$100,000  in  securities  from  this  source.  It  was  only  a  step 
from  this  levy  to  a  similar  charge  on  the  solvent  prison 
population.  Michigan  exempts  from  payment  prisoners  whose 
families  would  by  such  payment  be  forced  to  seek  public 
assistance. 

Michigan  has  new  legislative  authority  in  another  progres- 
sive correctional  endeavor.  Probationary  and  recovery  camps 
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are  being  used  for  rehabilitation  of  prisoners,  the  stay  of 
each  case  in  camp  being  decided  on  its  merits.  While  not 
by  any  means  untried,  prison  camps  providing  for  a  prepar- 
atory period  of  adjustment  to  a  free  environment,  with 
wholesome  outdoor  living  and  work  habits,  are  still  in  an 
experimental  stage.  Michigan  has  one  recovery  camp  nearly 
completed  and  further  developments  planned,  which  should 
serve  as  an  interesting  demonstration. 

Nominated  for  Oblivion 

NOT  so  long  ago  considered  a  definite  social  gain,  the 
Women's  Court  of  New  York  City  has  now  been 
nominated  for  oblivion  in  favor  of  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  more  effective  program  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
prostitution.  The  recommendation  is  the  result  of  two  and 
a  half  years  of  study  by  a  Women's  Court  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Welfare  Council,  representing  jointly  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Women's  City  Club,  and  the 
Protective  and  Correctional  Section  of  the  Council.  That 
present  methods  of  arresting  and  punishing  prostitutes  are 
"ineffectual  in  solving  the  most  vital  social  aspects  of  the 
problem"  is  the  conclusion. 

A  five-point  plan  submitted  by  the  committee  recommends 
greater  attention  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  exploiters 
of  prostitutes  rather  than  to  individual  offenders,  a  special 
bureau  within  the  police  department  for  social  rather  than 
punitive  treatment,  first  treatment  of  minor  offenders  by 
case  work  in  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau,  free  disease 
clinics  and,  where  court  action  is  unavoidable,  trial  in  a 
domestic  relations  court  or,  in  more  flagrant  cases  over 


Variously  Useful 

MANUAL  OF  SETTLEMENT  BOYS'  WORK,  edited  by  John 
M.  Kingman  and  Edward  Sidman.  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements, 147  Avenue  B,  New  York.  156  pp.  Price,  cloth  tl, 
paper  25  cents,  direct  from  the  Federation. 

Written  by  professional  workers  on  the  job,  this  pam- 
phlet is  designed  for  volunteers  as  well  as  for  trained 
workers,  and  may  be  applied  to  girls'  work  as  well  as 
to  boys'.  It  includes  thorough  discussions  of  philosophy 
and  detailed  practice  in  settlement  life. 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  SEATTLE:  An  inventory  and  appraisal,  by 
Olive  C.  Cadbury  and  research  staff,  with  recommendations  as 
to  Community  Fund  future  policy  by  Bradley  Buell.  137  pp. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  Seattle  Community  Fund,  307  Douglas 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A  study  made  under  the  Graduate  Division  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Washington,  gives  complete  in- 
ventory of  the  social  work  of  Seattle,  summarizes, 
tabulates  and  gives  recommendations  for  future  work 
of  Community  Fund  agencies  and  Welfare  Council. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AT  THE  MICROPHONE.  THE  CASE  STORY. 
Both  from  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York.  Price  40  cents  and  50  cents  respectively. 

Practical  details  of  that  very  special  technique,  broad- 
casting, together  with  examples  of  good  types  of  pro- 
grams, and  a  reading  list.  The  Case  Story  includes  a 
brief  discussion  of  and  many  good  examples  of  "a  sim- 
ple form  of  writing." 

WHEN  A  FAMILY  NEEDS  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR:  A  Brief 
for  the  Private  Agency  of  Family  Social  Work,  prepared  by  the 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  with  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America.  47  pp.  Price  50  cents;  ten  or  more  at 
35  cents;  direct  from  CCC,  Inc.,  155  East  44  Street,  New  York. 

Prepared  as  a  source  book  for  use  of  local  campaign 
groups  and  family  agencies,  to  bolster  the  arguments, 
uphold  the  hands  and  generally  inspire  the  private 
agencies  in  securing  the  financial  and  moral  support 
of  their  "good  neighbors." 


twenty-one  years  of  age  which  refuse  social  treatment,  the 
possibility  of  arraignment  before  a  district  court. 

Purpose  and  Program 

O  TEADY  progress  towards  a  well-chosen  goal  has 
^  been  the  gratifying  history  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  since  its  organization  in  1872. 
Shifting  emphases,  disconcerting  about-faces  of  policy, 
changed  relationships  through  pressure  of  the  time,  all  seem 
to  have  been  conspicuously  absent  because  of  a  far-seeing 
original  purpose,  viz:  a  private  organization  to  aid  and  pro- 
mote wise  public  programs  and  public  health,  to  prevent 
public  dependence  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  in 
public  charitable  institutions. 

As  an  illustration  of  its  purposeful  planning  through  the 
years  the  Association  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet, 
For  Each  Child— The  Care  He  Needs  (free  on  request 
from  the  Association,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York)  trac- 
ing the  history  of  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  children  dependent 
on  public  support  or  protection.  It  tells  of  the  beginnings 
of  its  system  of  county  children's  agents,  now  state-wide, 
of  their  stimulation  of  public  activity  and  of  the  growing 
interrelationship  of  community  and  state  responsibility. 

Outlet  for  Thinking 

THE  efforts  of  agencies  in  close  contact  with  youth  to 
afford  outlet  for  its  purposeful  thinking  are  illustrated 
by  a  recent  conference  sponsored  by  the  Helena  Dudley 
Foundation,  Boston,  Mrs.  John  F.  Moors,  president.  Forty- 
five  young  people  of  some  fourteen  nationalities,  most  of 
them  from  the  settlements,  gathered  at  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  Camp,  Holliston,  Mass.,  for  a  long  week-end  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic,  The  Investment  of  Life — A  Year  Ago  and 
Today.  S.  Max  Nelson  was  chairman  and  Sir  Basil 
Mathews,  lecturer  and  student  of  international  affairs,  leader 
of  the  discussion  which  turned  largely  on  "peace  conscious- 
ness." It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out,  a  conference 
that  decided  anything,  but  a  conference  that  "opened  doors." 
Among  various  carry-on  suggestions  was  the  proposal  to 
continue  the  discussion  in  settlement  groups  "led  but  not 
dominated  or  propagandized  by  expert  leadership."  The  con- 
ference group  itself  agreed  to  meet  monthly  during  the 
winter  at  Denison  House  for  further  exploration. 


A  XEW  bibliography  on  The  Beginnings,  Developments  and 
Nature  of  Institutions  for  the  Care  of  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
compiled  by  Florence  K.  Reese,  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin 
Number  132  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 


A  RECENT  study  showed  that  considerably  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  employed  staff  in  member  agencies  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  belongs  to  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  Among  1215  work- 
ers, representing  the  staffs  of  eight  public  agencies  belong- 
ing to  FWAA,  7  percent  were  AASW  members;  while  of 
the  2188  staff  members  of  185  private  agencies,  39  percent 
belonged  to  AASW.  The  figures  were  gathered  by  FWAA. 

CLEVELAND'S  group  work  agencies  had  themselves  thorough- 
ly surveyed  and  appraised  through  a  recently  completed  five 
months'  study.  A  committee  largely  made  up  of  board  mem- 
bers gave  immediate  direction  to  the  project,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  professional  consultants'  and  practioners'  commit- 
tees. The  expert  services  of  Eugene  T.  Lies  were  com- 
mandeered as  special  consultant  and  recorder  of  results.  Mr. 
Lies'  report  of  the  study  is  available  at  $1  from  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Cleveland,  1900  Euclid  Avenue. 
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HEALTH 


Pegging  Progress 


AS  audits  of  1934  are  completed,  it  becomes  clear  that 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  public  health  progress.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  infant  mortality  rate  suffered  a 
setback,  slipping  upward  from  58.1  to  59.9.  The  Statistical 
Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
points  out  that  higher  rates  prevailed  generally  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  especially  in  the  South  Atlantic  states.  Of 
twenty-six  eastern  states  only  five — Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia — held  or 
bettered  their  1933  record.  In  the  western  states  ten  out  of 
twenty-two  showed  setbacks.  The  bulletin  queries  whether 
so  general  a  rise  may  not  be  a  first  visible  consequence  of 
the  curtailment  of  state  health  services  in  recent  years. 

City  babies  lost  out  also,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  of  infant  death-rates 
in  985  cities  on  the  continent  and  Hawaii.  In  twenty-three 
states  the  average  urban  infant  deathrate  was  higher  than 
in  1933;  in  twenty,  it  was  lower,  and  in  four  the  same. 
The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  rates  came  from  cities 
whose  previous  records  were  relatively  low. 

While  the  tuberculosis  deathrate  in  a  group  of  forty-six 
cities  showed  an  aggregate  decline  of  4  percent,  according 
to  an  analysis  by  Godias  J.  Drolet  of  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association,  there  were  fifteen  cities 
where  rates  were  higher  in  1934  than  in  1933.  In  1933  only 
ten  cities  had  registered  an  increase.  "We  can  scarcely  hold 
too  close  a  check  upon  the  disease,"  Mr.  Drolet  concluded, 
"as  it  is  constantly  surprising  us  by  reappearing  suddenly 
where  it  was  thought  to  be  under  control."  Honors  for  the 
whole  group  went  to  Akron,  O.,  with  a  rate  of  thirty-five, 
while  other  bright  spots  were  Oklahoma  City,  Syracuse, 
Akron,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sharpshooting 


CHICAGO,  with  an  excellent  showing  in  past  years  in 
infant  mortality,  this  year  has  started  a  new  effort 
aimed  specifically  at  saving  the  lives  of  premature  babies. 
In  1934  the  city  had  749  infant  deaths  attributed  to  pre- 
maturity. A  regulation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  last 
March  makes  premature  births  immediately  reportable  by 
telephone  to  the  Board,  followed  by  written  confirmation 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Public  health  nurses  on  the  staff 
of  the  Board,  were  given  training  in  the  care  of  premature 
infants  at  two  especially  equipped  hospitals  and  were  as- 
signed to  districts  and  made  responsible  for  supervision  of 
all  premature  babies,  whether  born  at  home  or  in  a  hos- 
pital. When  a  baby  is  under  care  of  a  private  physician,  the 
nurse  clears  with  him  before  taking  on  the  case  and  puts 
her  services  at  his  disposal.  A  group  of  infant  welfare 
physicians,  so  distributed  as  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  city, 
has  been  trained  especially  in  the  care  of  sick  premature 
infants  in  families  unable  to  engage  a  private  physician.  A 
station  to  supply  mothers'  milk  for  babies  in  needy  families 
was  established  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Heated  beds  for 
premature  babies  are  available  for  loan  to  institutions  and 
families  where  other  facilities  are  lacking.  A  preliminary 
survey  showed  that  in  1934  three  hospitals  especially  pre- 
pared to  care  for  premature  infants  lost  less  than  10  percent, 
while  in  other  institutions  the  deathrate  among  these  babies 
ran  to  30  or  40  percent  and  in  one  to  70  percent.  While 
equipment  was  important  in  saving  lives,  an  intelligent  un- 


derstanding and  interest  was  found  even  more  important. 
At  the  annual  Conference  of  Health  Officers  and  Public 
Health  Nurses  in  New  York  State,  Dr.  Julius  H.  Hess 
of  Chicago,  reporting  on  the  experiment,  declared  that  the 
first  three  months'  experience  had  been  encouraging.  Fu- 
ture plans  include  a  vigorous  campaign  to  prevent  premature 
births  through  proper  and  more  adequate  prenatal  care. 
If  funds  should  become  available  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  hopes  to 
embark  on  a  similar  program. 

Teachers  of  Health  and  Hygiene 

PUBLIC  health  nurses  employed  by  Indiana's  schools 
started  this  autumn  under  new  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  To  obtain  a  five-year  renewable 
certificate  as  a  teacher  of  health  and  hygiene,  an  applicant 
is  required  to  be  a  graduate  nurse  registered  in  the  state, 
and  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college  or  university  with 
credits  which  include  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours 
distributed  among  public  health  nursing,  methods  in  health 
teaching,  public  health,  social  case-work  problems  and  field 
practice.  Permits  valid  for  one  year  may  be  issued  to  regis- 
tered nurses  who  are  highschool  graduates  and  have  com- 
pleted six  semester  hours  of  public  health  nursing  or  two 
years  of  successful  experience  on  a  generalized  public  health 
or  school  nursing  staff.  These  permits  are  renewable  with 
three  semester  hours  of  additional  work  leading  to  a  degree 
with  a  major  in  public  health  nursing. 

Own  Your  Own  Hospital 

IN  and  about  Elk  City,  Okla.,  some  1800  families 
own  and  control  the  Community  Hospital  through  which, 
at  need,  they  get  medical,  surgical  and  dental  care. 
Success  of  farm  cooperatives  in  the  locality  paved  the  way 
for  a  plan  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Michael  Shadid  in  1929.  Each 
family  membership  entails  ownership  of  at  least  one  $50  share 
of  stock,  which  may  be  paid  for  in  instalments.  This  stock 
provides  the  capital  for  the  twenty-bed  institution.  Operating 
costs  and  payments  to  the  physicians  are  met  by  monthly 
charges  of  $1  or  $2  a  family,  according  to  which  of  two  plans 
a  family  chooses.  In  return  the  family  is  entitled  to  medical 
and  surgical  care  without  further  costs  except  for  certain 
special  specified  charges.  Each  member  of  the  hospital  co- 
operative has  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  held;  policies  are  determined  by  a  board  of  five 
directors,  none  of  whom  are  members  of  the  hospital  staff. 
At  first  the  experiment  struggled  for  survival  against  the 
opposition  of  physicians  not  connected  with  it  and  against 
drouth  and  hard  times.  In  recent  years  it  has  grown  steadily, 
drawing  membership  over  a  radius  of  150  miles  in  the 
sparsely  settled  territory  of  western  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
More  than  sixty  cooperative  hospitals  have  been  started  in 
Japan  in  the  past  five  years  but  this  is  believed  to  be  the  lirst 
consumer-owned  and  controlled  hospital  in  this  country. 

Cancer's  Curability 

THAT  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  and  proper  treatment 
scotches  cancer  in  a  far  higher  percentage  of  cases 
than  the  public  realizes  is  the  message  of  this  month's  annual 
campaign  of  the  New  York  City  Cancer  Committee  for  edu- 
cation and  funds.  (To  contribute,  send  $1  for  ten  labels 
to  the  Committee,  150  East  83  Street,  New  York.  Pam- 
phlets on  cancer  available  without  charge.  Non-New 
Yorkers  may  obtain  free  educational  material  from  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  1250  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York.)  That  long  continued  educational  ef- 
fort is  bearing  results  seems  indicated  by  experience  in 
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Massachusetts,  pioneer  in  this  field.  While  clinics  reported 
varying  results  in  1934,  the  State  Division  of  Adult  Hygiene 
found  that  in  general  its  records  both  for  men  and  for 
women  showed  a  rising  percentage  who  came  for  care  at  a 
time  when  cure  was  probable. 

Intelligent  not  Squeamish 

THE  supposed  public  squeamishness  which  has  some- 
times kept  the  discussion  of  syphilis  from  print  and 
from  the  air  was  belied  once  more  by  experience  at  this 
autumn's  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  There  the 
Division  of  Social  Hygiene  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  entered  a  large  exhibit  to  acquaint  visitors  with 
scientific  facts  on  syphilis  and  its  control.  Wax  models 
showing  skin  lesions  of  the  disease  were  included.  The  De- 
partment believes  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  this  kind 
of  material  has  been  made  available  to  the  general  public 
in  this  state.  "Not  only  was  there  no  objection  or  adverse 
comment  either  during  or  since  the  Fair,  so  far  as  can  be 
determined,  but  many  of  the  thousands  of  persons,  includ- 
ing parents  and  children,  who  visited  and  made  inquiry  about 
the  display  commented  favorably  upon  it,  indicating  an  intel- 
ligent public  interest  in  syphilis  and  its  control."  The 
exhibit  is  a  part  of  a  coordinated  effort  for  syphilis  control 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  [See  The  Survey,  August  1935,  page 
245.]  While  the  larger  exhibit  units  can  be  lent  only 
under  special  conditions,  owing  to  their  size  and  the  cost 
of  transportation,  the  smaller  are  generally  available  within 
the  state.  Consult  the  Department  of  Health,  Albany. 

Dust  Storms  and  Health 

T  OOKING  at  Kansas'  unprecedented  dust  storms  of  last 
-*— '  spring  through  laboratory  slides,  field  investigations 
and  vital  statistics,  the  US  Public  Health  Service  finds 
no  evidence  that  the  dust  carried  "pathogenic  organisms." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  exceedingly  irritating  to  mucous 
membranes,  and  is  believed  to  have  occasioned  untold  num- 
bers of  acute  respiratory  infections  and  to  have  increased 
materially  deaths  from  pneumonia  and  other  complications. 
The  future  effect  is  unknown.  "Possibly  over  a  long  period 
of  exposure  or  repetitions  of  the  storms  the  end  effects 
would  be  similar  to  those  from  exposure  to  mine  and  other 
industrial  dusts."  Dust-proofing  of  homes  and  the  wearing 
of  masks  are  recommended  as  essential  to  comfort  and  wel- 
fare if  future  storms  should  occur.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  dust-proofing  was  found  to  be  through  the  use 
of  translucent  grasscloth  covering  windows  and  sealed  to 
the  wall  on  the  inside  of  the  house.  In  an  American  Red 
Cross  demonstration,  the  cost  of  dust-proofing  a  two  or 
three  room  home  in  this  way  was  about  $3  for  materials. 


LAST  year  saw  an  unfortunate  new  all-time  high  in  deaths 
occasioned  by  automobiles,  with  the  largest  increases  in  gen- 
eral in  the  Midwest,  Far  West  and  South. 


WIDER  interest  in  health  education  has  stumped  the 
Ohio  State  Health  Department  which  finds  itself  con- 
fronted by  so  many  requests  for  educational  material 
for  adults  on  relief  that  its  stocks  are  depleted  and  in  some 
instances  exhausted.  With  a  budget  curtailed  by  depres- 
sion and  drouth,  the  Department  has  to  spend  94  percent 
of  its  printing  appropriation  for  official  record  forms  and 
notices  and  now  issues  a  warning  that  if  budgetary  relief 
doesn't  come  soon  there  will  be  no  literature  for  any  one. 


YOU  CAN   BE   SURE 
OF   THE    BEST 


ACID  STOMACH? 

Relieve  it  This  Easy  Way 

If    you   suffer   from    acid    stomach,   pain   after 
eating,    nausea,    or    other    forms    of   "stomach 
upsets,"  try  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia. 
All  you  do  is  take  2  leaspoonfuls  half  an  hour 
after  eating,  or  2  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia 
Tablets.       Relief      will      come      quickly. 
Phillips'  Milk   of  Magnesia    is   a   natural 
alkalizer.    Get  a  holtle   of  the  liquid  for 
home    use.   ami   a   box    of   the    tablets    to 
carry   in   purse   or   pocket.     Be   sure  that 
the   product   you   buy   is   clearly   marked, 


PHILLIPS9    MILK    OF    MAGNESIA 

MERCUROCHROME 

H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Seal  dtnolct  acceptance  ol  Mercurochrome  lei 
Ntw  and  Non-oKicial  Remedies  by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  A  Chtmiitry  ol  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


tion  Bureau  of  the  American  Nurses'  Association.  (Price 
25  cents  at  the  Bureau,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.) 
The  Bureau  also  has  a  new  leaflet,  Suggestions  for  Conven- 
tion Publicity  (15  cents).  Up-to-date  lists  of  other  available 
publications*  and  of  publications  of  the  ANA,  NOPHN 
and  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  may  be  had 
from  the  organizations,  all  at  50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 


NEITHER  state  propaganda  nor  possibly  returning  pros- 
perity seems  to  have  promoted  milk  consumption  in  West- 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  The  current  report  from  the  County 
Health  Department  registers,  in  fact,  a  small  decline. 
"Whether  there  has  been  a  compensating  but  unfortunate 
substitution  of  beer  and  other  beverages  for  milk  is  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture." 


FIRST    aid    for   speakers    comes    in    a   new   pamphlet,    Some 
Facts  About  Nursing,  published  by  The  Nursing  Informa- 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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NOT  aesthetics,  but  epidemiology,  caused  the  US  Public 
Health  Service  to  paint  mosquitoes  which  were  put  aboard 
airplanes  traveling  from  South  America  and  Central  Amer- 
ica to  this  country.  Thus  identified,  it  could  be  proved 
that  they  weathered  the  whole  trip  and  so  could  have 
brought  yellow  fever  along  with  them.  After  five  years' 
work  to  find  effective  fumigating  methods  to  use  en  route 
and  at  way  stops  (passengers  have  to  be  fumigated  along 
with  the  mosquitoes)  it  is  believed  that  effective  methods 
of  circumventing  them  have  been  found. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  G.  GOLGORD 


This  department  it  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  mill 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


White  Collar  WPA  Projects 

ANEW  YORK  CITY  committee,  appointed  by  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  to  review  the  white  collar  projects 
lined  up  by  the  WPA,  reported  in  October  that  while  "some 
of  us  came  to  this  task  with  serious  doubts  and  questions 
about  the  utility  of  a  large  part  of  the  white  collar  pro- 
gram ...  a  number  of  these  doubts  have  been  dispelled.  .  .  ." 
The  committee  was  impressed,  however,  with  "how  little  is 
generally  known  and  understood  about  this  program" — an 
obvious  allusion  to  the  boondoggling  charges  that  have  been 
rife  in  recent  months.  The  report  proceeds : 

The  committee  has  been  impressed,  but  not  surprised,  by  the 
lack  of  any  sustained  and  consistent  philosophy  and  any  coherent 
body  of  policy  and  principles  in  setting  up,  testing  and  operating 
these  projects  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  committee  notes  that  there  is  creeping  into  the  picture 
a  type  of  proposal  which  over-emphasizes  the  utility  of  the 
project  to  the  extent  that  it  contemplates  the  employment  of  a 
staff  composed  largely  if  not  wholly  of  persons  drawn  from 
non-relief  sources,  thereby  departing  completely  from  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  the  program. 

Providing  a  range  of  opportunities  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular skills  found  among  the  population  to  be  assisted  carries 
with  it  the  danger  of  encouraging  poorly  qualified  persons  to 
remain  in  already  overcrowded  professions  in  which  they  have 
never  competed  successfully  and  never  can. 

Offsetting  these  general  observations,  however,  the  com- 
mittee expressed  its  opinion  that  the  project  activities  are 
as  useful  as  are  those  normal  occupations  that  compose  the 
life  work  of  the  people  of  the  city;  that  few  of  the  334 
projects  reviewed  compete  with  private  industry;  and  that 
most  of  them  undoubtedly  go  far  to  preserve  the  morale  of 
the  unemployed.  As  to  the  "assurance"  that  in  no  case  do 
the  projects  replace  regular  government  employment  "di- 
rectly," the  committee  voices  some  skepticism : 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases 
the  work-relief  employes  are  engaged  in  tasks  which  are  the 
same  as  those  done  by  regular  civil  service  employes.  These 
instances  fall  into  three  categories:  the  first,  in  which  work- 
relief  employes  have  been  brought  in  to  supplement  existing 
civil  service  staffs  because  of  long-standing  inadequacies  in  these 
regular  staffs;  second,  in  which  extra  work  has  been  placed 
upon  the  departments  by  reason  of  the  depression  itself  and  in 
which  that  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  use  of  work  relief; 
and  third,  in  which  there  have  been  extensions  to  new  kinds  of 
service  by  governmental  bodies. 

The  committee  reluctantly  approved  projects  falling  in  the 
first  of  these  groups,  "recognizing  that  it  is  unsound  and 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  very  condition  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  alleviate."  In  the  second  and  third  categories,  it 
was  felt  that  "there  is  some  reasonable  basis  in  theory  for 
using  work-relief  services." 

Medicine  Men 

'  I  ^HE  State  ERA  of  Nevada  has  been  operating  a  pro- 

-*•    fessional  project  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  study  of 

the  many  plants  used  by  the  Indians  as  medicine.  Hundreds 

of  plants  and  seeds  have  been  collected  in  the  field;  Indians 


have  been  interviewed;  and  eight  thousand  different  speci- 
mens have  already  been  recorded  and  indexed.  All  the  plants 
have  been  catalogued  according  to  botanical  name,  common 
name,  family  name,  and  uses  to  which  they  hav«  been  em- 
ployed. Plants  used  by  the  Indians  are  further  identified  by 
the  name  of  the  tribe  which  used  them. 

As  the  work  progresses,  new  planting  and  experimenting 
will  be  carried  on.  An  experimental  garden  is  to  be  developed 
in  the  Carson  Valley,  where  climate  and  soil  are  favorable. 

The  project  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  now 
being  conducted  in  this  state. 


Self  Help 


THE    Self    Help   Cooperatives   of    California,   by    Clark 
Kerr  and   Paul  S.  Taylor,  is  available   as   a  reprinted 
pamphlet  from  the  University  of  California  Press,  Los  An- 
geles. It  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
self-help  movement. 

Reciprocal  Economy  by  Hjalmer  Rutzbeck,  is  published 
by  the  J.  F.  Rowny  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  25  cents. 
Representing  the  point  of  view  of  the  leaders  of  that  unique 
organization,  the  UXA  (Unemployed  Exchange  Association) 
of  Oakland,  it  gives  the  theory  and  practice  desirable  in  set- 
ting up  a  producer-consumer  cooperative,  which  the  author 
calls  "a  form  of  unemployment  insurance  in  which  the  pre- 
mium paid  is  men's  labor." 

Where  the  Money  Goes 

J 

FIGURES  given  to  the  press  by  the  FERA  in  October 
indicate  why  WPA  is  turning  out  to  be  a  much  smaller 
show  than  originally  planned. 

To  begin  with,  the  $4,880,000,000  fund  shrank  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  during  the  months  when  Congress  was 
debating  its  approval.  Table  I  reveals  what  happened  here: 

TABLE  I 

Appropriated  by  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
approved  April  8,  1935 $4,880,000,000 

Residue  of  earlier  relief  appropriations 45,000,000 

Total     $4,925,000,000 

Withdrawals  for  continuing  "the  dole"  and  the 
CCC,  taken  from  balances  during  passage  of  (lie 
above  Act  360,000,000 


Available  for  work  and  relief  as  of  April  8,  1935.  .$4,565,000,000 
Unobligated  (from  which  must  be  subtracted  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  program) 266,500,000 


Funds  allotted  or  whose  disposition  has  been  defi- 
nitely decided    $4,298,500,000 

So  on  April  8,  with  $4,298,500,000  at  their  disposal,  the 
President  and  his  aides  began  the  arduous  task  of  deciding 
how  the  money  should  be  spent.  One  recalls  the  conflict  of  in- 
terests and  philosophies  that  blocked  progress  during  early 
summer  months;  the  erection  of  the  tripartite  administration 
with  its  impossible  delays;  and  finally  the  Hyde  Park  ruling 
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which  gave  Harry  Hopkins  and  WPA  the  balance  of  power. 
But  between  April  and  October  the  funds  had  been  allo- 
cated by  the  President  into  quotas  (Table  II)  which  are  to 
govern  actual  expenditures.  In  this  distribution  are  allot- 
ments for  "tapering  off  direct  relief"  after  April  8  as  well 
as  allocations  to  a  large  group  of  federal  departments.  WPA 
is  to  get  but  $1,150,000,000  according  to  this  tabulation. 

TABLE  II 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  $4,298,500,000 
(After  April  8,  1935) 


Tapering  off  direct  relief 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Highways  and  grade  crossing  elimination 

Non-federal    PWA  projects 

Low-cost   housing    

Resettlement  Administration 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Fund  for  relief  of  casualties 

Auditing  expense  of  general  account  office 

Revolving  fund  for  purchase  of  materials 

Agriculture  Department   

Commerce  Department   

Interior  Department    

Justice  Department   

Labor  Department   

Navy  Department   

Treasury  Department   

Veterans'  Administration  

War  Department   

National   Resources  Committee   

National  Youth  Administration 

WORKS    PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION. 


$   900,000,000 

600,000,000 

500,000,000 

.      330,000,000 

100,000,000 

241,000,000 

10,000,000 

28,000,000 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

74,000,000 

10,000,000 

.      100,000,000 

500,000 

9,000,000 

18,000,000 

30,000,000 

1,000,000 

.      160,000,000 

1,000,000 

27,000,000 

.   1,150,000,000 


Total    $4,298,500,000 

Not  all  of  this  sum  is  to  be  spent  before  July  1,  1936, 
according  to  Corrington  Gill  who  released  the  figures.  It  is 
estimated  that  $900  million  will  still  be  unexpended,  though 
obligated  and  "in  the  works,"  on  that  date — presumably  tied 
up  on  housing  and  other  slow-moving  projects. 

The  Washington  release,  ignoring  the  status  of  all  alloca- 
tions except  WPA's,  next  gives  a  cross-section  of  the  latter 
as  of  the  first  week  in  October.  Here  a  distinction  is  made 
between  "allocation  quotas"  and  the  actual  "Presidential 
allocations"  as  of  October  5.  Also  shown  is  the  amount  of 
funds  approved  and  released  for  expenditure  by  the  comp- 
troller general.  (A  discrepancy  of  $10  million  between 
the  last  item  in  Table  II  and  the  first  total  in  Table  III  is 
unexplained.) 


TABLE  III 


Nation-Wide 
NYA.. 


Allocation 
Quotas 


White-collar.. 


Comptroller- 
Presidential          General's 
Allocations          Approvals 

$  27,056,268  * 

27,315,217  * 


Total     $     68,620,000 

States    1,071,380,000 


$  54,371,485 
854,705,726 


$  52,371,485 
534,518,471 


Total    $1,140,000,000       $909,077,211        $586,889,956 

*  Not  given. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  a  bottle  neck  in  the 
comptroller  general's  office  had  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
causes  of  delay  in  achieving  "works  progress."  However  as 
this  issue  goes  to  press  Washington  dispatches  indicate  that 
the  bottle  neck  is  opening  and  that  funds  are  being  released 
more  rapidly  than  they  were  earlier  in  the  month. 

Finally  a  state-by-state  account  of  quotas,  allocations  and 


approvals  was  rendered.  This  tabulation  is  too  long  to  be 
reproduced  but  the  following  allocation  quotas  may  be  cited: 

New  York  State,  $170,650,000,  of  which  New  York  City  is 
to  get  $115,990,000;  Pennsylvania,  $123,700,000;  Ohio,  $90,- 
550,000;  California,  $77,610,000;  Illinois,  $73,000,000;  Mas- 
sachusetts, $47,760,000;  Michigan,  $41,260,000;  and  so  on 
down  the  scale. 

Most  of  the  $900  million  for  tapering  off  direct  relief  will 
have  been  spent  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print.  Some  in- 
roads have  been  made,  too,  in  the  other  classifications,  but 
they  have  not  been  large.  The  works  and  relief  program 
enters  November  with  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  money  still 
available.  It  is  obvious  from  a  study  of  these  figures,  how- 
ever, why  the  transmutation  of  the  remaining  dollars  into 
jobs  for  relief  clients  is  not  going  to  be  as  simple  as  it  seemed 
to  the  administration  a  year  ago. 

More  on  Job  Refusals 

FOLLOWING  its  investigation  of  alleged  job  refusals  by 
relief  recipients  in  Baltimore  [see  The  Survey,  July  1935, 
page  219]  and  in  Hammonton  County,  N.  J.  [see  The  Sur- 
vey, August  1935,  page  247],  the  FERA  conducted  similar 
inquiries  in  three  other  localities:  Washington  D.  C,,  Alle- 
ghany  County,  V a.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  Findings  are  re- 
ported in  Research  Bulletins  D-14,  D-15  and  D-16. 

All  five  investigations  have  revealed  the  same  lack  of  evi- 
dence to  support  the  widespread  belief  that  relief  recipients 
pass  up  jobs  to  remain  on  relief  rolls.  In  Washington  only 
220  alleged  cases  could  be  discovered  over  a  two-month  pe- 
riod and  of  these  only  four  could,  with  justice,  be  charged 
with  unwillingness  to  work.  Seventy-five  of  the  reported 
cases  were  not  even  on  the  relief  rolls;  seventy  were  either  at 
work  or  were  unemployable ;  fifty-three  either  did  not  receive 
the  job  call  in  time  or  did  not  get  the  job  when  they  re- 
sponded to  the  call;  and  eighteen  others  were  excusable  be- 
cause of  other  extenuating  circumstances. 

In  Alleghany  County,  Va.,  only  thirty-two  cases  could  be 
listed  in  a  three-month  period  and  all  but  two  of  these  were 
cleared  of  the  charge. 

Of  the  11,000  workers  on  relief  in  Memphis  there  were 
only  thirty-nine  instances  of  alleged  job  refusal  in  the  period 
under  study,  and  all  but  two  of  these  were  found  to  have 
reasonable  explanations. 

Sensing  the  value  of  such  a  study  in  meeting  local  criticism, 
the  Denver  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  made  a  similar  ap- 
praisal of  its  own  experience  over  a  recent  three-month  pe- 
riod. With  an  average  of  17,000  cases  on  relief,  only  sixty- 
six  cases  of  alleged  work  refusal  were  reported  and  of  these 
it  was  found  that  only  four  could  be  classified  as  unjustified. 

The  Iowa  ERA  through  its  Special  Studies  Department 
made  recent  inquiry  of  its  county  directors  of  relief  as  to  the 
extent  of  refusals  of  private  employment,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season.  While  the  reports  of  this  study  have 
not  been  published,  examination  of  the  returns  indicates  clear- 
ly that  relief  recipients  in  Iowa  have  been  eager  to  accept 
offers  of  bonafide  employment  at  reasonable  wages. 

Cash  Relief 

THREE  western  state   ERA's  have  placed  direct  relief 
on  a  cash  basis  throughout  the  state.     California  took 
this  step  in  November  1934,  Colorado  in  July  and  Nebraska 
on  September  1,  1935. 

The  Charity  Organization  Department  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  during  the  past  summer  has  made  visits  to 
all  these  states,  and  to  a  number  of  cities  in  the  South,  East 
and  Middle  West  where  cash  relief  has  been  in  operation  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  will  issue  the  results  of  this 
study  in  pamphlet  form. 
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BOOKS 


Roots  of  Family  Life 

PERSONALITY  AND  THE  FAMILY,  by  Hornell  and  Ella  B.   Hart. 
Urath.  HI  pp.  Price  $2.80  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THAT  this  book  about  personality  as  shaped  by  the  com- 
plex relationships  of  the  family  should  in  considerable 
part  break  new  ground  reminds  us  that  the  study  of  per- 
sonality has  usually  been  carried  on  without  much  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  family  relationships. 

Scientific  study  of  the  family  in  recent  years  seems  to  have 
gained  momentum  first  in  anthropology  and  sociology.  Later 
the  partly  scientific  and  partly  speculative  insights  of  psycho- 
analysis threw  new  light  on  family  relationships,  although 
the  area  of  preoccupation  was  mainly  with  the  individual. 
Social  psychology  having  spent  much  effort  in  its  earlier 
years  in  speculation  as  to  how  many  and  what  were  the 
instincts,  came  later  to  emphasize  the  development  and  trans- 
mission of  behavior  patterns  through  the  child's  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  family,  while  social  work  made  its 
contribution  through  the  case  study  emphasis. 

Less  attention  is  now  given  to  anthropological,  historical 
and  social  problem  aspects  of  the  family  and  more  to  family 
life  as  a  set  of  personal  interactions.  A  major  interest  is 
in  finding  how,  through  the  family  and  its  various  relation- 
ships, the  individual  can  find  fulfilment  of  personality. 
Through  increasing  ability  to  enter  into  the  experience  of 
others,  and  thus  to  expand  one's  own,  the  individual  grows 
to  be  what  the  authors  call  an  "expanded  personality." 

While  the  treatment  of  the  nature  and  functioning  of  the 
expanded  personality  shows  much  originality,  the  author's 
•conception  of  it  is  reminiscent  of  William  James'  definition 
of  the  "empirical  me,"  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  assump- 
tion of  recent  social  psychology  that  personality  exists  and 
functions  in  social  relationships.  Ability  to  function  in  the 
family,  one  of  the  chief  criteria  of  wholesome  development, 
is  facilitated  by  reducing  the  causes  of  tension  and  increas- 
ing the  occasions  of  harmony  and  understanding.  In  its  bear- 
ing on  the  expanded  personality  and  upon  family  relation- 
ships, the  authors  examine  the  significance  of  the  individual's 
sex  behavior.  They  want  sex  to  be  interpreted  constructively 
and  not  stigmatized  as  evil,  but  types  of  sexual  behavior 
which  prolong  or  aggravate  the  emotional  immaturity  of  the 
individual  and  hamper  his  full  development  as  a  person  in 
the  family,  and  in  a  society  of  families,  are  seen  to  be  in- 
ferior. The  appeal  for  sex  freedom  is  evaluated  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  effect  of  such  freedom  on  ability  to  achieve 
the  most  satisfactory  family  relationship.  A  supposed  free- 
dom which  is  accomplished  by  breakdown  of  families  and 
disillusionment  and  cynicism  of  individuals  is  misguided. 
Sex  is  to  be  used  for  love  in  its  highest  and  most  responsible 
form,  which  is  in  the  family.  A  really  scientific  point  of  view 
about  sex  is  to  be  found,  not  among  the  dogmatic  conserva- 
tives nor  the  dogmatic  rebels,  but  among  those  who,  by  as- 
sembling and  careful  analysis  of  cases,  are  studying  behavior 
in  terms  of  cause  and  effect. 

Having  laid  a  groundwork  of  interpretation,  the  book 
draws  further  upon  a  body  of  experience  and  research  which 
will  aid  the  young  person  in  wise  self-direction.  Qualifica- 
tions for  marriage,  wise  choice  of  a  partner,  and  the  under- 
standing of  love  as  a  growing  and  deepening  experience  of 
two  well-mated  personalities,  are  helpfully  discussed. 

Creative  accommodation  in  marriage  carries  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  development  and  of  unification  of  personalities. 
Loyalty  is  seen  as  offering  the  best  road  to  fulfilment  for 
both.  This  loyalty  does  not  mean  mere  continuity  of  a  mar- 


riage or  its  non-invasion  from  outside,  but  the  effective 
seeking  for  fulfilment  of  personality  for  the  other  as  well 
as  for  the  self.  The  secure  mate-bond  also  provides  for  a 
superior  type  of  parenthood,  since  the  child  lives  in  the  atmo- 
sphere created  by  his  parents  as  truly  as  he  dwells  in  the 
place  which  they  provide.  Whether  parenthood  is  a  fine  ad- 
venture or  something  less  satisfactory  depends  upon  the 
type  of  cooperation  which  exists  between  the  parents. 

New  instruments  of  science  for  improvement  of  the  family 
and  of  the  race  receive  attention.  Responsible  parenthoo 
through  the  regulation  of  pregnancies,  the  new  understand- 
ing of  child  nurture  and  child  growth,  methods  of  assist- 
ing the  ailing  family  through  counselling,  and  the  possible 
contribution  of  eugenics  round  out  the  discussion.  Thus  th 
family  is  seen  both  as  the  matrix  of  the  most  vital  aspects 
of  development  and  the  instrument  for  the  transmission  of 
culture  through  the  training  of  children. 

Because  the  book  affords  a  wealth  of  material  for  dis- 
cussion as  well  as  a  body  of  interpretation,  this  reviewer 
is  convinced  that  no  college  can  well  overlook  it,  and  that 
every  interpreter  of  the  family  or  of  society  will  wish  to 
be  familiar  with  it.  LELAND  FOSTER  WOOD 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 

Factors  in  Social  Health 

L'ECONOMIE     HUMAINE     PAR     LA     MfcDECINE     SOCIALE,     by 
Rene  Sand.  Order  direct  of  Rieder,  Paris.  303  pp.  30  francs. 

*  I  ''HERE  can  be  few  sociologists  who  think  as  naturally 
-*-  in  half  a  dozen  languages  as  Doctor  Sand  and  none, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  who  think  at  once,  as  he  does,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  medicine  and  of  social  welfare.  Does  he  discuss 
overcrowding,  he  begins  by  saying  that  a  room  measuring 
nine  metres  by  fourteen  is  "overcrowded"  in  Germany  by 
more  than  four  persons,  in  England  by  more  than  two  per- 
sons, in  Belgium  or  the  United  States  by  more  than  one 
person.  Thereupon  he  ranges  easily  over  three  continents 
for  illustrations  of  what,  in  the  way  of  improved  housing, 
man  is  contributing  today  toward  a  sounder  human  economy. 
And  so  also  with  the  other  factors  which  make  for  social 
health. 

Doctor  Sand's  definition  of  social  medicine  grows  out  of 
his  study  of  its  history  which  he  discusses  briefly  and  ade- 
quately in  his  first  chapter.  Strictly,  he  says,  the  province 
of  social  medicine  is  the  reciprocal  influence  of  social  factors 
upon  physical  and  mental  health.  This  definition  leads  him 
logically  to  forecast  a  future  in  which  public  health  and 
social  welfare  are  closely  allied:  "If  hygiene  depends  upon 
welfare,  the  latter  calls  upon  hygiene  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  by  which  poverty  engenders  sickness  that  leads  in  its 
turn  to  further  poverty."  The  first  condition  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  restoration  of  health.  J.  ROSSI.YN  EARP 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

What  the  Indians  Sold 

THE  <;OLDEX   EARTH:  The  Story  of  Manhattan's  Landed  Wealth,  fcv 
Arthur  Pound.  Macmtllan,  318  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"  '  I  "*  HE  golden  earth  of  Manhattan  has  sprouted  many 
-*•  a  coronet.  As  the  curate  said  at  his  Lord's  table, 
'Blessed  be  rent'.  ...  In  this  dominant  borough  of  New 
York  City,  'ten-cent  men  sleep  under  thousand-dollar  trees' 
in  parks  where  nature  is  assisted  to  maintain  herself  against 
mighty  odds,  at  a  cost  beyond  the  bearing  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  tax-gatherer  can  skim  here  the  cream  of  a 
world's  trade." 

These  sentences  from  Mr.  Pound's  story  of  Manhattan's 
landed  wealth  are  typical  not  only  of  his  picturesque  style, 
but  of  his  approach  to  the  economic  problem  of  the  "golden 
earth."  The  narrator's  function,  as  the  author  evidently 
sees  it,  is  to  point  a  moral  by  adorning  his  tale,  rather  than 
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to  propound  remedies  for  the  exploitation  of  "the  sovereign 
site,  now  imperial  in  wealth,  commerce  and  population" 
which  the  Indians  sold  for  a  pittance  in  1626. 

The  only  method  of  taxation  which  the  book  discusses 
is  the  intelligent  land  tax  in  effect  in  1657: 

Lots  were  to  be  appraised  "according  to  tbe  value  and  situ- 
ation of  the  locality" ;  assessment  was  to  be  made  and  recorded 
in  due  form.  Those  who  refused  to  comply  were  to  be  punished 
by  being  forced  to  part  with  their  lots  at  the  assessed  price  to 
the  burgomaster  of  the  city.  The  municipality  went  even  fur- 
ther, decreeing  that  unimproved  lots  could  be  condemned  at  the 
appraised  valuation  and  conveyed  to  others  who  would  improve 
them. 

As  Mr.  Pound  points  out,  no  American  city  now  has  so 
prompt  a  way  of  forestalling  real  estate  speculation  and  he 
adds:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  this  regulation  nor  the 
tax  proved  highly  effective  in  practice;  then,  as  later,  land- 
owners were  shrewd  in  defeating  legislation  aimed  at  them." 

A  sampling  of  the  twenty-five  chapter  heads  must  suffice 
as  additional  indication  of  the  interesting  mass  of  material 
which  Mr.  Pound  has  assembled:  First  Deal  in  Golden 
Earth,  The  Shell  Game  of  Manhattan,  New  York  Becomes 
a  City,  The  Alchemist  of  Wall  Street,  Broadway — Country 
Lane  to  White  Way,  Fifth  Avenue — Trade  Pursues  Fash- 
ion, Oxcarts  to  Subways,  Trinity — -Child  of  Empire,  The 
Astors  Grow  Up  with  the  Land,  Those  Weird  Wendels. 

The  final  sentence  is  optimistic:  "The  Golden  Earth  of 
Manhattan  grows  more  than  rents;  it  is  also  prolific  of 
dreams  for  human  betterment  and  programs  for  the  glorious 
completion  of  what  is  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 
civilization."  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 

Editor,  The  American  City 


Now  in  English 


PSYCHOANALYSIS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PARENTS,  by  Anna 
Freud.  Emerson  Books.  117  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ''HIS  book  is  widely  known  in  this  country  in  its  Gef- 
-••  man-English  editions.  In  the  latter  it  was  known  as 
Psychoanalysis  for  Teachers.  It  expresses  in  simple  terms 
the  basic  principles  of  analysis  and  explains  the  terminology. 
The  main  emphasis  is  on  the  first  years  of  life  and  par- 
ticularly on  an  understanding  of  normal  and  developmental 
processes.  This  relation  of  psychoanalytic  ideas  to  education 
is  discussed.  FLORENCE  POWDERMAKER,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

Backward  Housing 

REHOUSING  URBAN  AMERICA,  by  Henry  Wright.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  173  />/>.  Price  $7.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HOUSING  PROBLEMS  AND  POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Frank  Watson.  Harper.  100  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

A/TR.  WRIGHT  is  well  known  to  Survey  readers  as 
-^  •*•  a  distinguished  architect  and  city  planner  who  has 
done  much  in  Sunnyside,  Radburn  and  Chatham  Village  to 
make  possible  better  living  conditions  for  families  of  the 
middle  income  group.  He  has  provided  here  a  comprehen- 
sive digest  of  the  elements  of  good  community  planning 
and  housing  technique,  related  to  a  hypothesis  of  future 
large  scale  city  rehabilitation.  Illustrated  by  many  examples 
of  good  and  bad,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  work  is  addressed 
primarily  to  his  technical  confreres,  but  may  be  read  to 
advantage  by  others.  Outside  of  architecture  and  planning, 
his  main  thesis  is  that  intermediate  blighted  areas  should  be 
replanned  and  rebuilt  with  government  assistance  before 
slums  are  attacked. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  lawyer  who  has  served  with  RFC  and 
FHA  and  who  had  a  hand  in  drafting  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  He  has  a  clear  and  readable  style.  His  analysis 
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Birth  Control  Without  Contraceptives 

THE   RHYTHM 
OF  STERILITY   AND   FERTILITY    IN   WOMEN 

Discussion  of  the  Physiological,  Practical  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
the  Discoveries  of  Drs.  K.  Ogino  (Japan)  and  H.  Knaus  (Austria) 
Regarding  the  Periods  When  Conception  is  Impossible  and 
When  Possible. 

By  LEO  J.  LATZ,  M.D..  LL.D. 

1 00th  Thousand  $1.00  per  copy 
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LATZ    FOUNDATIpN 
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Studies  in  the 

Practice  of  Social  Work 


No.     II.     SOCIAL    CASEWORK— Generic    and 
Specific.  A  Report  of  the  Milford  Conference.  $1.00 

No.    III.    SOCIAL  WORK   ETHICS— Lula   Jean 
Elliott.  $.50 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF   SOCIAL    WORKERS 
130  East  22d  Stre«t,   New  York 
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mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLV 


of  our  archaic  systems  of  financing  home  ownership  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Most  of  the  rest  is  special  pleading 
for  FHA.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  any  other  federal 
agency,  including  Subsistence  Homesteads  and  the  PWA 
Housing  Division,  is  a  "true  and  honest  attempt  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  grapple  in  an  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive manner  with  housing" — a  somewhat  extraordinary  state- 
ment, requiring  explanation. 

Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Watson  agree  in  considering  hous- 
ing our  most  backward  point  and  existing  conditions  dis- 
graceful. Both  see  it  playing  a  large  part  in  the  return  and 
preservation  of  prosperity.  Both  are  sorry  for  the  unfor- 
tunate "poor"  who  live  in  slums,  but  feel  that  we  must  be 
practical  and  not  swayed  by  "humanitarian"  impulses.  It  has 
not  occurred  to  either  that  there  is  anything  practical  in 
improving  public  health,  decreasing  delinquency,  or  saving 
taxpayers  from  the  cash  results  of  slums. 
Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J.  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD 

S-S-Shush! 

NOISE:  A  Comprehensive  Survey  from  Every  Point  of  View,  by  N.  W. 
McLachlan.  Oxford  University  Press.  US  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THOSE  whose  animadversion  to  noise  is  strong  enough 
to   propel   them   through   some   modified    technology   of 
noise  engineering  will  find  here  that  which  will  induce  hor- 
rendous and  satisfying  shudders. 

They  will  learn,  for  example,  that  while  the  normal  speak- 
ing voice  has  a  power  output  of  but  ten  microwatts,  a  ship's 
siren  may  induce  ten  million  times  that;  and  that  even  a 
powerful  basso  profundo  may  radiate  three  thousand  times 
the  air  disturbance  of  a  normal  ten  microwatt  voice.  They 
will  lick  their  chops  with  self-justification  over  the  discovery 
that  the  noise  level  in  a  subway  train  is  high  for  such  im- 
pressive reasons  as  that  "the  wheels  are  not  in  continuous 
contact  with  the  track,  but  proceed  by  a  series  of  jumps." 
While  their  eardrums  throb  with  the  thought,  they  will  also 
find  that  "the  track  itself  is  resilient,  so  that  vibrations  of 
rails  not  only  generate  sound  waves  but  such  vibrations  are 
transmitted  directly  through  the  springs  to  the  coachwork." 
Finally,  piling  horror  upon  horror,  "the  noise  has  no  chance 
of  exit  except  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  and  goes  on  building 
up  in  strength  .  .  .  ." 

Mr.  McLachlan  has  written  his  book  with  humor  and 
interpretation,  though  it  is  a  report  of  scientific  research. 
It  should  be  of  real  service  to  the  furtherers  of  the  current 
and  increasingly  popular  anti-noise  campaigns.  He  cites  the 
good  example  of  London,  where  "it  is  illegal  for  the  driver 
of  any  vehicle  to  give  audible  warning  between  the  hours 
of  11:30  p.m.  and  7  a.m.";  a  situation  which  points  towards 
the  possibility,  mentioned  in  a  recent  news  despatch,  "that 
the  automobile  can  be  entirely  dehorned." 

Finally,  Mr.  McLachlan  has  contributed  to  anti-noise 
campaigns  a  scientific  definition.  "Noise,"  he  says,  "is  sound 
at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  places." 

RUTH  A.  LERRICO 

A  Swift  Solar  Plexus 

NEGRO  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SELECTIVE  MIGRATION,  by  Otto 
Klineberg.  Columbia  University  Press.  64  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of 
The  Survey, 

DR.  KLINEBERG'S  study  of  the  intelligence  test  rat- 
ings of  Negroes  is  certainly  the  most  thorough  and 
convincing  of  all  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  on  this 
shamefully  controversial  subject.  He  has  made  comparisons 
of  carefully  balanced  groups  with  all  the  basic  tests  and 
scorings,  and  finds  as  an  unimpeachable  scientific  conclusion 
what  one  might  have  expected  from  shrewd  common  sense, 
had  the  question  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Negro  not  been 
involved  with  the  prejudices  and  partisanships  of  Nordicism. 


His  conclusion  is  that  "the  Negro  who  leaves  the  South 
for  the  North  is  not  on  the  average  superior  to  the  Negro 
who  remains  behind,  and  that  the  present  superiority  of 
the  northern  over  the  southern  Negro  may  be  explained 
by  the  more  favorable  environment,  rather  than  by  selective 
migration."  Dr.  Klmeberg  squarely  blames  the  backward- 
ness of  Negroes  upon  their  lack  of  opportunities  for  formal 
and  informal  education  and  inequalities  of  social  expectation 
and  stimulation.  He  shows  a  direct  correlation  with  the 
backwardness  and  the  repression  of  rural  and  southern  areas 
as  compared  with  more  favorable  and  less  repressive  north- 
ern and  mid-western  urban  areas;  and  further  insists  that 
"the  final  and  crucial  comparison  could  only  be  made  in 
a  society  in  which  the  Negro  lived  on  terms  of  complete 
equality  with  the  white,  and  where  he  suffered  not  the 
slightest  social,  economic,  or  educational  handicap."  He  also 
concludes  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  more 
favorable  intelligence  scores  and  racial  intermixture,  although 
the  data  on  this  aspect  is  far  from  extensive.  On  the  whole 
the  book  is  a  swift,  cleverly  placed  solar  plexus  for  the 
broad  paunch  of  one  of  the  social  golems  of  our  day — the 
ogre  of  Nordicism  in  education.  With  this  obstacle  (or  alibi) 
out  of  the  way,  the  path  ought  to  be  clear  for  school  reform 
and  educational  justice.  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Howard  University 

The  New  Harvard  Series 

THE  ESSENTIAL  FACTORS  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION,  by  Thomas 
Nixon  Carver.  Harvard  University  Press.  564  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

HARVARD  University  gets  off  to  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful start  in  its  series  of  sociological  studies.  The 
first  volume  by  Thomas  N.  Carver,  professor  emeritus, 
entitled  The  Essential  Factors  of  Social  Evolution,  is  an 
admirable  general  textbook  in  sociology  and  it  is  also  excep- 
tionally interesting  for  the  general  reader. 

Professor  Carver  combines  a  discriminating  and  sym- 
pathetic use  of  the  ideas  and  generalizations  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries  with  the  presentation  of  his  own 
system  of  thought.  He  is  original  without  being  fanatical, 
catholic  without  being  merely  encyclopaedic.  As  a  thorough- 
going evolutionist  he  is  always  thinking  about  survival  value; 
but  human  adaptation,  even  moral  adaptation,  is  studied 
open-mindedly.  Biology  and  economics  are  made  to  contribute 
to  his  social  philosophy.  He  is  ready  not  only  to  control  pop- 
ulation and  individual  behavior,  but  to  undertake  boldly 
the  creation  of  a  social  environment  favorable  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  author  concedes  that  every  advocate  of  our 
economic  system  must  plead  guilty,  in  the  name  of  his  client, 
to  the  indictment  of  its  instability  and  its  inequality.  To 
this,  among  many  strikingly  simple  generalizations  in  the 
final  chapter,  he  adds:  first,  that  the  only  thing  that  ever 
cured  any  man's  unemployment  was  giving  him  employ- 
ment; and,  second,  that  the  only  thing  that  ever  cured  any 
man's  low  wages  was  paying  him  higher  wages. 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  so  important  a  book  there  should  he 
such  careless  proof-reading,  as  for  example,  sence  and  non- 
sence  (p.  28),  allogical  (p.  32),  beneficient  (p.  45)  and  ben- 
eficiently  (p.  59).  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

New  York  City 

The  Timeless  Transient 

SOCIAL  WORK  WITH  TRAVELERS  AN'D  TRANSIENTS:  A  Study 

of  Travelers  Aid  Work  in  the  United  States,  by  Grace  Eleanor  Kimble, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  US  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

SINCE  the  manuscript  of  this  little  book  was  completed 
in  1931   the  world  of  social  work  has  whirled  about  in 
terrific   fashion.   We   have  lived   to   see   a   federal   transient 
program   come   and,   it  seems   at   this   writing,   probably  go. 
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In  the  light  of  manifold  changes,  any  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations made  four  years  ago  for  travelers  aid  might 
appear  out  of  date.  However,  it  still  remains  true  that: 

The  workers  in  agencies  which  started  to  protect  young  girl 
travelers  and  then  found  that  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  either 
sex  who  travel  by  railway  might  need  their  help,  are  facing  a 
widened  field  where  their  services  are  needed.  Charity  organi- 
zation societies  have  found  it  necessary  to  change  their  names 
as  conditions  have  altered  their  work  and  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising to  hear  of  travelers  aid  societies  possibly  becoming  tran- 
sient service  bureaus  or  taking  on  some  name  having  wider  im- 
plication. 

Miss  Kimble's  monograph  will  serve  as  valuable  reference 
for  all  persons  interested  in  the  history  of  travelers  aid, 
as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  that  area  of  social  case  work 
dealing  with  short  contact  relationships.  The  analysis  of 
methods  with  types  of  case-work  problems  which  have  per- 
sisted with  little  change  before  and  during  depression  are 
of  undoubted  usefulness. 

The  brief  chapter  on  The  Place  of  Transients  in  the 
Community  Plan  is' timely  in  its  summary  of  the  efforts  to 
secure  concerted  planning  for  travelers  and  transients  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  federal  program.  The  growth  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  for  the  unemployed  in  the  last  three 
years  has  transformed  all  our  community  programs  and  has 
resulted  in  some  re-alignments  of  private  agency  service. 
However,  it  has  not  changed  our  belief  that  the  best  serv- 
ice to  any  group  of  people,  especially  those  without  roots 
in  the  community,  can  be  evolved  through  wise  community 
planning,  carried  forward  into  state  and  national  planning. 

The  monograph  should  be  welcomed  by  all  travelers  aid 
workers  and  board  members  as  an  important  addition  to 
the  historical  source  material  in  the  field  of  transient  care. 
General  Director  BERTHA  McCALL 

National  Association  for   Travelers  Aid  and 
Transient  Service 

The  Field  of  American  Medicine 

AMERICAN    MEDICINE,    by   Henry    E.    Sigerist,    M.D.    Norton.    316 
pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  SURVEY  of  any  field  in  which  one  is  working  is  of 
interest.  That  interest  is  quickened  when  the  survey 
has  been  made  by  an  outsider  with  competent  knowledge  of 
the  field  and  is  further  intensified  when  that  outsider  is 
skilled  in  observation,  has  delightful  powers  of  description 
and  is  one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  the  history  of  the 
subject. 

Professor  Sigerist's  book  reflects  his  impressions  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  as  viewed  after  six  months'  intensive  study. 
Two  months  of  this  time  were  spent  as  visiting  lecturer  on 
the  history  of  medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  where 
he  saturated  himself  in  the  historical  aspects  of  his  subject 
at  the  William  Welch  Library.  Four  months  were  spent 
in  visiting  practically  all  the  important  medical  centers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  book,  written  for  a  European  audience,  opens  with 
an  excellent  historical  survey  of  pre-revolutionary  America. 
The  development  of  medicine  in  that  period  is  briefly 
sketched  and  the  work  of  the  medical  pioneers  is  outlined. 
There  follows  a  description,  extremely  well  done,  of  medical 
education  in  this  country,  its  beginnings,  its  periods  of  de- 
basement and  its  renaissance  and  an  appreciative  analysis 
of  its  present  state.  A  slight  overemphasis  of  the  influence 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  is  discernible,  but  this  is  nat- 
ural not  only  because  the  author  spent  much  time  in  Balti- 
more, but  also  because  the  great  influence  that  institution 
has  had  on  medical  education  in  this  country  cannot  be 
denied. 

In    chapters    on    the    practice    of    medicine,    hospitals    and 


nursing,  preventive  medicine  and  scientific  medicine,  the 
various  subjects  as  they  have  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  are  surveyed  and  compared  with  similar  fields  in 
other  countries.  The  chapter  on  the  physician  and  the  pa- 
tient contains  interesting  discussion  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  medical  service. 

An  enormous  field  is  covered  briefly  and,  as  a  rule,  in  a 
manner    sympathetic   to   American   medicine.    It   is    a    book 
which  should  be  equally  interesting  and  informative  to  the 
physician  and  to  the  intelligent  reader. 
Dean,  College  of  Medicine,  JOHN  WYCKOFF,  M.D. 

New  Yard   University 

Organization  and  Reorganization 

PUBLIC    WELFARE    ORGANIZATION,    by    Arthur    C.    Millspaugn. 
Brookings  Institution.   700  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  study  at  once  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  half  dozen 
most  important  books  that  have  been  written  about  pub- 
lic welfare  in  the  United  States.  The  author,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  is  a  political  scientist 
with  experience  in  state  administrative  surveys  and  with 
administrative  experience  in  public  finance. 

Part  I  includes  three  introductory  sociological  chapters, 
and  two  stimulating  chapters  on  the  functions  of  public  and 
private  welfare  agencies.  Part  II  analyzes  Organization 
As  It  Is,  under  the  general  headings  of  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, overhead  controls,  coordination,  and  under  the  specific 
fields  of  adult  delinquents,  mentally  handicapped,  dependent, 
unemployed,  physically  handicapped,  and  children.  Much  of 
this  section  is  heavy  going  but  is  invaluable  as  reference 
material.  Part  III  appropriately  deals  with  reorganization. 
It  includes  chapters  on  possibilities  of  evaluation;  data,  re- 
search, and  surveys;  state  and  local  reorganization;  federal 
integration;  and  a  final  chapter  with  the  provocative  title, 
Organizing  Reorganization.  The  author  points  out  that, 
"Administration  must  be  continuously  reorganized  and  .  .  . 
the  process  of  reorganization  must  itself  be  organized.  In 
other  words,  uninterrupted  planning  is  needed;  but  plan- 
ning must  itself  be  planned." 

Among  the  excellences  of  this  study  are  the  wide  range  of 
documentary  material  upon  which  it  is  based,  the  author's 
scientific  attitude,  thoroughness,  fairness  and  objectivity, 
the  clarity  and  readability  of  the  style,  and  the  vivid  and 
stimulating  quality  of  the  discussion.  The  book,  an  important 
tool  for  public  welfare  administrators  and  social  planners, 
is  one  with  which  every  student  of  public  welfare  should 
become  thoroughly  familiar.  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 

Institute  of  the  Health  and  Social  Sciences 
University  of  Michigan,  Detroit 


Super-Technical 


MENTAL  HEALTH:  Its  Principles  and  Practices,  by  Frank  E.  Howard, 
Ph.D.,  and  Frederick  L.  Patry,  M.D.  Harper.  551  pp.  Price  $3.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  ambitious  title  of  this  book  led  this  reviewer  to 
hope  that  here  at  last  might  be  a  contribution  of  value 
to  the  layman's  search  for  usable  knowledge  about  the 
human  mind  and  its  functioning.  But  its  reading  leaves 
him  disappointed.  True,  there  are  excellent  bits  in  it,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  impresses  as  a  hodge-podge  of  plati- 
tudes, "life  charts"  for  personality  self-study,  pages  on  end 
of  "classifications"  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  a  display 
of  the  erudition  of  at  least  one  of  the  authors  (in  the  form 
of  super-technical  terms)  that  leaves  the  average  reader 
floundering.  For  example,  try  these  on  your  intellectual 
friends — orthergasias,  merergasias,  anergastic,  holergasias — 
and  so  on,  ad  dizziness. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  heavily  tinctured  with  the  psy- 
chobiology    point   of   view   of    Dr.   Adolf    Meyer   of   Johns 
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Hopkins  University,  to  whom  it  is  also  dedicated  as  the 
"founder  of  Objective  Psychohiology  (Ergasiology)  and 
Originator  of  the  Psychobiologic  Approach  in  Psychiatry  (Er- 
gasiatry)."  The  authors'  preface  says  that  a  major  aim  is 
to  help  the  student  and  professional  worker  (educator,  phy- 
sician, nurse,  social  worker,  lawyer  and  clergyman)  to  con- 
struct a  view  of  his  mental  organization  which  will  enable 
him  to  avoid  the  more  common  unwholesome  or  pathological 
deviations  from  mental  health."  If  the  authors  really  mean 
this,  then  it  would  seem  as  if  they  intended  the  "major 
aim"  of  the  book  to  be  an  intellectual  experience  which 
would  have  the  power  to  influence  the  feeling  or  emotional 
life  of  the  reader.  Indeed,  this  point  of  view  is  expressly 
and  dogmatically  (but  incorrectly)  stated  on  page  99  where, 
in  discussing  The  Hygienic  Value  of  a  Well-Stocked  Mind 
occurs  the  following:  "Freud  has  shown  that  full  informa- 
tion about  a  repressed  experience  will  often  bring  about  a 
complete  cure." 

The  attempt  to  undertake  therapy  or  even  to  help  an 
individual  "avoid  the  more  unwholesome  or  pathological 
deviations  from  mental  health"  by  the  means  of  intellectual- 
izing  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  lay  mind,  but  every 
modern  psychiatrist  knows  how  futile  it  is  and  one  hopes, 
charitably,  that  this  particular  statement  in  the  book  is  the 
product  of  the  non-psychiatric  member  of  the  authorial 
team.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  joint  authorship  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  calls  for  a  familiarity  and  integration  of  viewpoints 
of  the  authors  which  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  this  case  the  union  of  an  academic  psychological  view- 
point, on  the  one  hand,  with  a  slavishly  Meyerian  psychiatry 
on  the  other  has  evolved  a  weird  and  naive  progeny  which 
falls  considerably  short  of  constituting  the  effective  contribu- 
tion it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
New  York  City  GEORGE  K.  PRATT,  M.D. 

Simple  and  Sound 

THE  WOMAN  ASKS  THE  DOCTOR,  by  Emit  Novak,  M.D.   Williams 
and  Wilkins.  1S9  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'"IP  HIS  is  a  primer  written  by  a  well  known  gynecologist 
•*•  for  the  intelligent  woman  who  wishes  to  know  some- 
thing of  her  physiological  functions.  Technical  language  and 
statistics,  as  well  as  controversial  subjects,  are  consistently 
shunned.  Sound  information  of  interest  to  every  woman  is 
presented  in  simple,  readable  form,  enlivened  by  bits  of  fas- 
cinating lore.  EUGENIA  INGERMAN,  M.D. 
New  York  City 

Roads  and  By-Roads  of  Labor 

LABOR  IN  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY,  by  Norman  f.  Ware, 
Ph.D.  Heath.  561  pp.  Price  $3.48  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

*  I  ^  HE   mark   of   a   good   textbook   is   the   combination   of 
"•   factual   knowledge    and    partisan    interest   it   can   lodge 
in  the  student's  mind.  This  book  has  the  mark. 

Professor  Ware  is  one  of  the  ablest  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  American  labor.  He  has  here  treated  labor  activities 
in  past  decades  not  as  isolated  agitation,  the  records  of 
which  can  be  compiled  from  certain  obscure  news  sheets, 
but  as  a  reflection,  broad,  vivid  and  human,  of  the  circum- 
stances and  forces  of  the  times.  Into  this  careful  historical 
material  he  has  filtered  an  account  of  developing  American 
economic  thought  and  a  matured,  if  contentious,  labor  phil- 
osophy. The  result  is  a  text  which  will  give  an  instructor 
and  class,  chapter  after  chapter  of  inviting  reading  and  well- 
based  argument. 

The  book  is  deeply  anti-socialist.  The  tried  trade  union 
practice  of  accomodation  to  changing  industry  is  the  theme. 
Left-wing  doctrine  is  ably  expounded,  but  rejected  as  a 
guide  to  unions  caught  in  the  necessities  of  an  economy 
pictured  as  much  more  subject  to  change,  and  when  demo- 


cratically  shoved    at   from    below,   to   publicly    advantageous 
change,  than  the  dialectics  of   formal  socialism  will  allow. 

Eighteenth  century  road  books  formerly  gave  the  main 
stream  of  travel,  running  up  a  narrow  strip  of  the  page, 
with  the  entrances  to  by-roads  marked,  and  with  a  picture 
perhaps  of  some  gentleman's  seat  or  a  great  church  off  in 
the  direction  the  lane  pointed.  Professor  Ware  has  an  un- 
usual knack  of  making  the  by-paths  attractive.  A  sizeable 
percentage  of  students  will,  on  their  own,  hunt  up  more 
than  he  gives  about  Tennessee  Claflin  and  a  score  of  other 
figures.  In  the  last  few  chapters  is  an  excellent  discussion 
of  problems  illustrated  by  labor  experience  with  NRA. 
Washington,  D.  C.  GEORGE  SINCLAIR  MITCHELL 

Self-Directed  Satisfaction 

UNDERSTANDING  YOURSELF:  The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Personality, 
by  Ernest  R.  Groves.  Grcenbcrg.  278  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

TTTITH  his  usual  clarity  and  sound  outlook  upon  life 
*  '  Professor  Groves  contributes  another  volume  of  pop- 
ular discussion  of  personality  and  the  relationship  of  indi- 
viduals. His  aim  is  to  enable  the  individual  to  derive  some 
helpful  stimulations  towards  personal  adjustment  in  reason- 
able contentment,  with  struggle  accepted.  To  facilitate  con- 
scious self-direction  towards  this  goal  he  offers  the  data  re- 
lating to  the  many  factors  entering  into  the  organization 
of  personality  in  terms  of  conscious  and  unconscious  pro- 
cesses and  points  out  carefully  the  significant  meaning  of 
the  egoistic  experiences  of  childhood  and  adolescence  which 
may  leave  scars  upon  later  psychic  life.  The  chapters  dis- 
cussing the  emotions  and  the  undercurrents  of  motives,  goals, 
and  cosmic  pressures  arising  from  the  unconscious  set  forth 
the  rich,  creative  values  that  enable  the  self  to  expand  while 
facing  reality. 

Adult  development  demands  an  abandonment  of  childish 
levels  of  activity  for  a  socially  regulated  scheme  of  living 
in  which  all  normal  impulses  find  rational  expression  in 
terms  of  ego  values.  The  social  emphasis  establishes  the  nor- 
mality of  behavior  through  mental  hygiene  which  subordi- 
nates ego  principles  in  the  interest  of  ego  growth.  Hence 
arises  the  practical  conclusion,  especially  common  among 
orientals,  that  contentment  arises  through  the  elimination  of 
desire.  Such  negative  happiness,  however,  is  out  of  harmony 
with  our  scheme  of  struggle  and  competition.  Man  requires 
not  so  much  the  elimination  of  desire  as  the  capacity  to  find 
a  positive  happiness  in  the  presence  of  desires  even  when 
they  are  unsatisfied. 

The  theme  is  old,  the  presentation  new — its  practicality 
a  problem  of  personal  acceptance  in  the  light  of  wish  and 
will,  nature  and  desire.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

The  Bookshelf 

PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH,  by  Clair  Elsmere  Turner. 
Mosby.  6X0  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

FOURTH  revised  edition  of  a  stand-by;  planned  for  students 
of  college  age. 

FOODS:  THEIR  SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION,  by  Louise  Stan- 
ley and  Jessie  Alice  Cline.  458  pp.  Laboratory  Manual,  140  pp.  Ginn 
and  Company.  Prices:  text  $2.60,  manual  $1,  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  TEXTBOOK  of  the  science  and  art  underlying  the  job  of 
providing  three  meals  a  day. 

DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILOLOGY  FOR  NURSES,  including 
Social  Hygiene,  by  John  H.  Stokes,  M.D.  Sounders.  308  pp.  Price 
$2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  NEW  chapter  on  social  service  and  follow-up  in  venereal 
disease  control  and  other  new  material  have  been  added  to 
this  revised  second  edition  of  a  textbook  by  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  this  field. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Critics  and  Mr.  Clague 

To  THE  EDITOR:  What  social  workers  should  know  in  times 
like  these  doubtless  includes  all  that  a  recent  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  enumerated  and  a  great  deal  more  besides  from 
other  related  fields.  [What  Social  Workers  Ought  to  Know, 
by  Ewan  Clague,  September  1935,  page  259.]  Mr.  Clague 
is  voicing  a  general  conviction  on  the  part  of  social  workers 
themselves  when  he  says  that  they  need  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  industrial  and  economic  order  in  which  they 
live,  to  know  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  their  jobs. 

The  further  question  now  is:  Can  social  workers,  or  any- 
one else,  be  "provided  with  a  set  of  tools  which  will  enable 
them  to  find  their  way  through  this  maze  of  difficult  social 
and  economic  problems"  by  taking  courses  in  economics, 
labor  problems  and  statistics?  Mr.  Clague  seems  to  think 
so  at  the  outset,  but  weakens  toward  the  close  of  his  dis- 
course by  concluding  that  the  chief  result  will  be  to  con- 
vince the  social  worker  that  her  knowledge  in  this  specialized 
field  must  remain  limited.  Now,  if  the  experts  in  this  field 
have  really  discovered  techniques  and  principles  which  will 
answer  or  aid  in  answering  the  very  pertinent  and  puzzling 
questions  raised  by  Mr.  Clague,  let  us  have  them  forthwith 
in  the  columns  of  THE  SURVEY  as  lesson  number  one. 

If,  perchance,  the  economists  and  labor  statisticians  are 
themselves  puzzled,  in  spite  of  their  erudition,  as  to  the 
answers  to  these  and  similar  questions,  let  them  say  so. 
Even  that  much  would  be  somewhat  comforting  to  SURVEY 
readers  and  especially  to  those  social  workers  now  suffering 
from  feelings  of  inferiority  after  reading  that  otherwise 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Clague.  PHILLIP  H.  PERSON 

University  of  Wisconsin 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Ewan  Clague's  recent  article  indicates  for- 
cibly the  present  division  in  social  work.  Whether  or  not 
his  suggestion  of  a  three-fold  curriculum  in  addition  to  usual 
social  work  studies  is  an  acceptable  compromise  depends 
upon  whether  the  study  of  economics,  labor  problems  and 
statistics  can  be  imbued  with  the  attitudes  and  objectives  of 
the  "art  of  helping."  This  has  proven  at  least  99  percent 
impossible  in  American  universities. 

If  the  schools  of  social  work  follow  the  "normal"  course 
and  introduce  the  professorial  to  their  portals,  there  will 
result,  not  the  ability  of  the  social  worker  to  identify  with 
the  economic  situation  of  her  client,  but  only  a  formal  "com- 
prehension" of  the  scheme  of  things  as  they  are.  In  such  think- 
ing on  economic  problems,  the  social  worker  deludes  herself 
that  the  client  expresses  a  problem,  whereas  he  represents 
one.  No  client  on  relief  can  properly  be  described  as  party 
to  his  predicament;  and  worker  and  client  cannot  logically 
have  separate  interest  in  a  solution,  however  separate  may 
be  their  economic  positions. 

If  economics,  labor  problems  and  statistics  are  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  of  social  work,  can  a  new  approach  be 
hoped  for?  Perhaps — if  the  students  turn  from  assigned 
texts  to  unassigned  wisdom.  Let  them  read  Veblen,  not 
as  "institutional  economist,"  but  as  anthropologist  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  and  the  attitudes  of  our  time.  Let  them  read 
Bellamy,  to  note  not  his  detailed  framework,  but  that  he 
said  in  his  year  2000:  "If  your  pedagogues  ...  and  others 
who  were  responsible  for  your  education,  had  been  worth 
their  salt,  you  would  have  found  nothing  in  the  present 
order  of  equality  that  would  in  the  least  surprise  you." 

But  after  all,  is  there  no  issue  except  the  curriculum? 
Mr.  Clague  remarks:  "What  the  social  worker  needs  for 


her  own  peace  of  mind  is  a  better  understanding  of  the 
place  of  case  work  in  relation  to  the  general  social  and 
economic  problems."  We  do  not  feel  that  the  social  worker's 
peace  of  mind  should  be  the  main  objective;  these  minds 
have  often  seemed  too  peaceful!  There  is  something  repre- 
hensible in  arguing  from  the  desirability  of  the  soul  at  peace 
to  the  need  for  cushioning  social  work  in  the  academic  set- 
ting. It  is  small  answer  to  recite  (with  apologies  to  Sarah 
Cleghorn) : 

The  classroom  lies  so   near   the   mill 

That  nearly  every  day 

The  social  workers  can  look  out 

And  see  the  world  at  bay. 
Washington,  D.  C.  JEAN   M.   PATON 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Written  language  is  not  always  a  satisfac- 
tory instrument  for  the  expression  of  one's  ideas;  the  give- 
and-take  of  discussion  is  often  much  superior.  In  answer 
to  Mr.  Person,  I  plead  guilty  to  a  somewhat  careless  use 
of  words  in  the  sentence  he  has  quoted.  I  wanted  merely 
to  state  that  the  courses  mentioned  could  enable  the  social 
worker  to  relate  the  job  in  hand  to  the  economic  system 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  This  means  that  the  social  worker, 
first,  would  have  some  practical  understanding  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  our  economic  difficulties;  second,  would  rec- 
ognize his  or  her  limitations  as  an  expert  in  prescribing  de- 
tailed solutions  for  all  economic  problems;  and  third,  would 
be  able  on  the  job  itself  to  make  wise  decisions  on  matters 
of  relief  policy.  No!  Economists  do  not  have  a  pat  solution 
for  the  present  emergency;  in  fact,  the  best  of  them  are  far 
more  cautious  than  amateurs  in  making  recommendations. 
But  I  think  I  can  safely  say  this  much:  if  certain  social 
workers  of  the  past  generation  had  had  better  training  in 
the  subjects  mentioned,  the  nation  would  not  now  be  suffer- 
ing from  those  tragic  mistakes  of  policy  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  five  years. 

To  Miss  Paton  I  would  reply  that  we  always  studied 
Veblen  in  our  graduate  work;  but  there  are  others,  too, 
who  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him.  Veblen  alone  would 
have  very  limited  usefulness.  I  believe  that  there  are  in 
many  universities,  and  in  a  number  of  schools  of  social  work, 
teachers  in  these  fields  who  could  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  social  work;  and  if  the  profession  is  to  develop  those 
high  standards  which  are  necessary  for  further  growth 
and  development,  it  will  need  what  these  men  have  to  offer. 

The  peace  of  mind  which  I  mentioned  is  not  the  one  in 
the  Scriptures  which  "passeth  all  understanding,"  but  rather 
one  based  upon  some  little  comprehension  of  the  problems 
which  disturb  us.  No  progress  can  be  made  by  one  who  is 
bewildered  nor  does  emotional  disturbance  stimulate  care- 
ful thought.  In  a  crisis  like  the  present  the  most  useful  per- 
son is  one  who  keeps  his  head  clear  and  nerves  under  control. 


Philadelphia 


EWAN  CLAGUE 


Our  Error 


To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  article  Social  Workers— What  Now? 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  October  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
Joint  Vocational  Service  "has  reluctantly  refused  to  register" 
the  students  who  last  year  had  FERA  fellowships  at  schools 
of  social  work.  This  is  not  accurate.  While  the  demand  from 
the  field  is  greater  for  school  students  who  have  had  longer 
training  and  more  varied  experience,  the  FERA  fellowship 
students  are  not  only  eligible  to  register  but  they  are  securing 
jobs  and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  any  assistance 
we  can  to  them  in  finding  satisfactory  placement.  They  all 
have  some  valuable  experience  and  they  all  have  a  minimum 
of  training  in  a  good  school.  These  are  real  assets  toward 
a  next  job.  LILLIAN  A.  QUINN 

Executive  Director 
Joint   Vocational  Service 
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1936  National  Conference 

THE  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  not  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton next  spring,  nor  will  it  be  held  in  New 
York  as  seemed  a  possibility  at  one  time 
during  the  past  weeks  of  hectic  negotiation. 
The  decision  not  to  go  to  Washington  was 
taken  by  the  executive  committee  after  the 
hotels  of  that  city  failed  to  give  the  assur- 
ances which  the  Conference  required  regard- 
ing discrimination  against  Negro  delegates. 
At  this  writing  negotiations  are  under  way  to 
hold  the  Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  May 
24-30,  but  as  yet  nothing  is  decided. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY,  recently  resigned  as  ex- 
ecutive of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid 
Society,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  new 
American  Youth  Commission.  [See  The  Sur- 
vey, October  193  S,  page  306.]  Mr.  Lovejoy 
is  gathering  information  on  promising  pro- 
gressive youth  education  projects,  now 
under  way,  and  would  appreciate  report  of 
any  such  to  him  at  the  Commission,  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  has  recently  added  Katherine  F. 
Lenroot  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau  to 
its  advisory  council.  The  Society  now  has 
constituent  members — leagues  for  the  hard 
of  hearing — in  ninety  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

APPOINTMENT  is  announced  of  John  E. 
Hamm,  formerly  assistant  director  of  the 
Research  and  Planning  Division,  NRA,  to 
be  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of 
Remedial  Loans,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

AT  the  recent  twenty-first  annual  conven- 
tion of  Girl  Scouts,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover 
was  elected  national  president,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Frederick  Edey.  "I  guess  you  might 
say  I  was  born  a  Girl  Scout  and  was  one 
long  before  there  was  any  such  organiza- 
tion," said  Mrs.  Hoover,  referring  to  her 
girlhood  interests. 

MARY  S.  BRISLEY,  executive  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Church  Mission  of  Help, 
has  resigned  from  that  organization  in  fa- 
vor of  a  period  of  free-lance  teaching, 
study-making  and  writing  .  .  .  Gwynedd 
Owen,  case  supervisor  of  the  Toronto  In- 
fants' Home,  has  gone  to  Cincinnati  as 
executive  of  the  Church  Mission  of  Help 
in  the  diocese  of  Southern  Ohio  .  .  . 
Mabel  Benson,  executive  of  the  Utica, 
N.  Y.  branch  of  the  organization  has  as- 
sumed a  similar  position  in  the  diocese  of 
New  Jersey,  with  headquarters  in  Trenton. 

THE  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  has 
lost  the  executive  secretary  of  its  New 
York  City  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene, 
Suzanne  Crawford,  who  has  gone  to  the 
National  Biscuit  Company,  to  do  personnel 
work.  News  of  a  new  honor  for  H.  Ida 
Curry  also  comes  from  the  SCA.  Miss 
Curry  has  been  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins  as  chairman  of  a  consultant 


committee  to  the  US  Children's  Bureau 
for  "that  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  provides  for  the  development  of  child 
welfare  services,"  particularly  rural. 

THE  Social  Service  Federation  of  Toledo, 
O.,  has  added  to  its  staff  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Schwartz,  a  psychiatrist,  with  a  distin- 
guished record  in  child  guidance  work. 

WE  got  heads  to  tails  in  the  September 
Midmonthly  Survey,  when,  in  the  article 
California  Cargo,  the  pay  of  the  medical 
staff  for  the  Central  Medical  Bureau,  San 
Francisco  ERA,  was  given  as  $9  for  fifteen 
hours  work,  instead  of  the  correct  amount 
of  $15  for  nine  hours  work.  We're  glad 
(for  the  doctors)  that  it  was  a  mistake 
but  sorry  we  made  it. 

A  UNIT  of  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, known  as  the  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau, 
to  supplant  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau 
which  Henrietta  Additon  headed,  has  a  new 
director,  Byrnes  MacDonald,  lately  of  NRA 
and  an  active  board  member  in  boys'  work. 

THE  Family  Society  of  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y., 
has  three  new  staff  members:  Margaret 
Reed,  medical  social  worker  from  Brooklyn 
Hospital,  N.  Y.;  Betty  Anderson,  psychi- 
atric social  worker  from  Detroit:  and  Doro- 
thy Levy,  fresh  from  special  work  at  the 
Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work. 

RECENTLY  resigned  as  acting  head  of  the 
Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
US  Department  of  Agriculture,  Theodore  B. 
Manny  now  becomes  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  and  public  welfare,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Hopkinsiana 

A  VERY  indirect  look  into  the  humming 
offices  of  Harry  Hopkins  in  Washing- 
ton brings  the  report,  via  Clearance,  West 
Coast  digest,  of  health  and  social  work 
news,  that  Administrator  Hopkins'  work- 
ing quarters  are  among  the  shabbiest  in 
Washington.  Further,  he  likes  it  that  way, 
"If  I  had  too  fancy  an  office  I  couldn't 
keep  the  visitors  away." 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  the  district  news  organ  of  one 
Washington  state  relief  division  tells  of  how 
he  became  the  hero  of  a  group  of  Indian 
women  on  the  Yakima  Reservation.  As 
is  the  custom  on  many  reservations,  wives 
of  Yakima  braves  have,  it  seems,  retained 
their  domestic  status  only  in  accordance 
with  their  husband's  pleasure.  A  nostalgic 
husband  may  choose  to  move  out  or  may 
administer  unpleasant  punitive  measures 
to  the  wife  who  does  not  please. 

But  the  day  of  the  squaw  came.  Relief 
officials  not  long  ago  initiated  the  experi- 
ment of  giving  grocery  vouchers  to  the 
Indian  women,  instead  of  to  the  men  with 
the  result  that  "many  of  these  women  find 


themselves  gaining  prestige  and  the  respect 
of  their  spouses  for  bringing  home  the 
well  known  'bacon.' "  All  the  credit,  they 
say,  goes  to  Mr.  Hopkins  and  many  are  the 
expressions  of  gratitude. 

Newspaper  reports  of  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Secretary  Ickes  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  to  the  Cocos  Island  inspired  H.  I. 
Phillips,  columnist  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
to  burst  into  verse.  Anent  Mr.  Hopkins 
he  caroled: 

"It's  a  lovely  isle,"  said  Hopkins,  Harry 
(As  he  put  down  nine  with  eight  to  carry;) 
"Here  we  are  content  on  an  island  sunny — 
How  can  this  be  so  on  so  little  money? 

"Think  of  what  a  tropical  isle  could  be 
With  a  WPA  and  an  RFC! 
When  you  get  beneath  the  superficials 
What  this  island  needs  is  a  few  initials!" 

"Well,     we'd     better    go,"    said     Hopkins, 

Harry; 

"This  is  not  a  place  for  us  to  tarry; 
We  had  best  return  and  with  movements 

speedy 
To   a   land   where   they   all   admit   they're 

needy." 

News  of  Nurses 

THE  Indiana  State  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  has  lost  Virginia  A. 
Jones,  R.N.,  assistant  director,  to  the 
School  of  Education  of  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  where  she  will  teach  public 
health  nursing  and  supervise  field  practice. 
Ethel  Jacobs,  R.  N.,  takes  her  place.  .  .  . 
Virginia  Dunbar,  assistant  director  of  the 
University  of  California  School  of  Nursing, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  awarded  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  scholarship  for  a  year'« 
study  at  Bedford  College,  London,  offered 
through  the  Florence  Nightingale  Foun- 
dation. .  .  .  The  Newport,  R.  I.  Hos- 
pital has  as  its  new  director  of  nursing, 
Nina  D.  Gage,  recently  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center 
School  of  Nursing  and  formerly  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education.  .  .  .  Gladys  Sellew,  direc- 
tor of  nursing  education  at  Chicago  City 
Infant  Hospital,  and  secretary  of  the  Illinou 
State  Nurses'  Association  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
Rood,  R.N.,  has  left  the  Division  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Health,  to  become  associate  professor  in 
nursing  education  at  Ohio  University. 

WORD  reaches  us  that  John  F.  Hall  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Seattle  Community  Fund,  on  doctor's 
orders  for  a  rest  following  a  severe  illness. 

THE  University  of  New  Mexico,  not  yet 
venturing  on  a  school  of  social  work,  this 
year  has  established  a  one-year  program 
covering  the  minimum  curriculum  required 
by  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work.  Irene  Farnum  Conrad  and 
Jeanette  Janson  are  giving  courses  in  pro- 
fessional social  work. 

THE  former  director  of  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Hume,  has  been  given  the  task  of  co- 
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ordinating  the  work  of  government  and 
mission  hospitals  in  China,  to  promote 
friendly  cooperation  and  expand  facilities. 
There  are  now  more  than  250  mission  hos- 
pitals and  many  new  government  institu- 
tions resulting  from  a  new  "health  con- 
sciousness" reported  developed  by  the  Chi- 
nese government  in  the  last  eight  years. 

THE  New  York  TERA  has  a  new  publicity 
director,  the  former  assistant  director,  Rob- 
ert C.  Washburn.  Louisa  Wilson  has  re- 
signed to  devote  herself  to  "personal  and 
professional  interests." 

RALPH  HURLIN  has  returned  to  the  fold  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  after  doing 
special  statistical  work  for  the  New  York 
City  ERB  during  some  of  its  most  hectic 
days.  Henry  Rosner,  who  has  been  budget 
director,  will  head  the  reorganized  Division 
of  Statistical  and  Budget  Control. 

AFTER  four  strenuous  years  with  the  Cook 
County  branch  of  IERC,  Edwina  Lewis 
has  returned  to  the  Chicago  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  as  secretary  of  the  Family  Ser- 
vice Division  and  to  run  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Exchange.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Hughes,  who 
ran  the  Exchange  in  Mrs.  Lewis'  absence, 
has  gone  to  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
to  work  on  a  special  study. 

GLADYS  DOBSON,  who  has  been  with  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  has  resigned  to  return  to  her  special 
field  as  supervisor  of  the  child  guidance 
clinic  with  the  Portland,  Ore.  visiting 
teachers. 

ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDCE,  whose  writ- 
ings have  long  given  pleasure — and  challenge 
— to  Survey  readers,  has  resigned  as  referee 
of  the  Cleveland  Juvenile  Court  and  is  this 
month  betaking  herself  to  Los  Angeles.  Ob- 
ject: rest  and  residence. 

AN  internationally  recognized  authority  on 
industrial  hygiene,  Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg, 
who  has  been  health  officer  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  recently  took  up  new  duties  as  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  He 
will  make  a  special  study  of  silicosis  and 
other  dust  disease  hazards  in  industry. 

Imagine  His  Letterhead! 

THE  job  of  heading  the  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life,  US  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics — the  impos- 
ing tag  for  a  body  to  study  rural  social 
problems — has  been  added  to  the  duties  of 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  already  director  of  the 
Rural  Resettlement  Division  of  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration. 

A  YEAR  of  graduate  study  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity is  Alice  E.  Padgett's  idea  of  the 
way  to  spend  her  sabbatical  leave  from 
her  duties  as  assistant  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  O'Grady,  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of.  Catholic  Charities  and  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Charities  Review. 

CHRISTODORA  HOUSE,  New  York,  has  a  new 
head  worker,  John  Howard  Toynbee  Falk, 
nephew  of  Arnold  Toynbee  for  whom 
the  first  of  the  settlements,  Toynbee  Hall  of 


London,  was  named.  Mr.  Falk  recently  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Welfare  Federation 
and  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  organized  the  social  service  de- 
partment of  McGill  University  and  headed 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  Financial 
Federation  in  Montreal.  Early  in  his  career 
he  had  charge  of  the  boys'  and  men's  de- 
partments at  Christodora  House. 

THE  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties has  chosen  as  its  new  president,  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Butler,  director  of  Catholic 
charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis. 

THE  former  director  of  physical  therapy  in 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Hos- 
pitals, Dr.  Charles  F.  McCarty,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  medical  and  nursing 
service  of  the  city  ERB. 

Service  Stripes 

ARTHUR  GUILD,  though  young  to  be 
testimonialized,  was  photographed, 
feted  and  written  up  in  all  the  papers 
recently,  in  his  adopted  city  of  Richmond, 
for  the  splendid  service  he  has  given  the 
city  during  his  ten  years  as  director  of  the 
Richmond  Community  Fund.  .  .  .  Honors 
were  given  Edmund  J.  Butler,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Probation  Com- 
mission recently  in  celebration  of  his 
twenty-fifth  year  of  service  on  that  body. 
.  .  .  Marcus  C.  Fagg,  of  Florida,  also 
has  reached  a  quarter  century  mark.  Since 
1910,  when  he  became  state  superintendent 
of  the  then  struggling  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida  he  has  built  the  work 
into  one  of  the  state's  largest  social  agencies. 
.  .  .  The  members  of  the  Baltimore  He- 
brew Congregation  recently  honored  Rabbi 
Morris  S.  Lazaron  for  his  twenty  years  of 
ministry  to  them. 

FROM  Buffalo,  comes  news  that  Herbert  L. 
Loepere,  who  has  been  chief  probation  of- 
ficer in  the  Children's  Court,  will  direct 
the  new  Children's  Division  of  the  Erie 
County  Welfare  Department.  Also,  that 
Cornelia  Hopkins  has  been  appointed  as- 
sociate professor  of  social  case  work  at 
Buffalo  University. 

WE  hadn't  much  more  than  finished  an- 
nouncing that  Dr.  Herbert  Williams  had 
become  assistant  superintendent  at  the  New 
York  State  Vocational  Institution  at  Cox- 
sackie  when  news  came  that  he  has  jumped 
again,  this  time  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  War- 
wick, N.  Y. 

DR.  THOMAS  PARRAN,  JR.,  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  for  the  1936-37  term.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Wodehouse,  Ottawa,  will  be  first  vice- 
president,  and  Samuel  Prescott,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  second  vice-president.  Dr.  John  A. 
Ferrell,  New  York,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  executive  board. 

THE  American  Birth  Control  League  has  a 
new  director  of  publicity  and  editor  of  its 
publications,  including  the  Birth  Control 
Review.  Mabel  Travis  Wood,  formerly  with 
the  publicity  department  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  will  do  the  job.  The 


League  has  instituted  a  new  bulletin,  The 
National  Clinic  Courier,  as  a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  information  between  birth 
control  clinics;  address  the  League,  SIS 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

AMONG  the  workers  in  charge  of  counties 
under  the  reborn  Maryland  Board  of  State 
Aid  and  Charities,  are  Pauline  Bushey  from 
the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare, 
and  Lydia  Eicher  from  the  field  staff  of 
the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America. 

ETHEL  M.  MEALEY,  who  was  connected  witli 
the  late-lamented  American  Child  Health 
Association,  has  landed  at  the  Westchester 
Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health  Association 
as  supervisor  of  health  education. 

THE  supervisor  of  case  work  at  the  St. 
Christopher's  School  in  Dobbs  Ferry  is  now 
Helen  Totten,  from  Children's  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, where  she  was  psychiatric  social  worker. 

THE  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
will  be  held  December  5-7  in  New  York. 
Lillian  D.  Wald  and  John  H.  Finley  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  George  E.  deSchweinitz 
of  Philadelphia  were  elected  recently  as 
honorary  vice-presidents,  and  Dr.  Walter 
B.  Lancaster,  Boston,  and  Dr.  Bernard 
Samuels,  New  York,  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

WITH  a  teaching  record  which  the  average 
college  professor  might  envy,  Arthur  Dun- 
ham, whose  job  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Family  and  Child  Welfare  Division,  Pub- 
lic Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  decided  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  be 
a  teacher.  Mr.  Dunham  is  professor  of 
community  organization  at  the  new  In- 
stitute of  the  Health  and  Social  Sciences 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Detroit. 

By  the  Dawn's  Early  Light 

FROM  Mary  Dixon  Small,  nurse  in 
charge  of  Home  Service  at  the  Chicago 
Lying-in  Hospital,  comes  a  frontline  story, 
via  the  News  Letter  of  the  Chicago  Council 
of  Social  Agencies. 

A  post-haste  call  from  a  Greek  family 
brought  doctor  and  nurse  to  a  small  tene- 
ment flat,  where  life  was  about  to  go  on 
without  benefit  of  the  medical  profession. 
When  the  nurse  rushed  into  the  bedroom 
she  gasped.  A  large  American  flag  had 
been  sewn  over  the  top  of  an  old  quilt 
— "the  stars  fairly  twinkling  with  sup- 
pressed anticipation,  the  stripes  rippling 
gently." 

Not  many  minutes  later  little  Louis  en- 
tered the  picture;  a  son  of  Greece,  literally 
born  under  Old  Glory. 

ANSWERING  criticism  made  to  NRA  of  the 
competition  of  states'  prison  labor  with 
private  industry,  a  Prison  Industries  Re- 
organization Administration  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  to  help 
states  abolish  contract  labor  and  prevent 
"unfair  competition."  The  new  board  is 
also  ordered,  according  to  press  announce- 
ments, to  replan  and  reorganize  existing 
prison  industries  in  order  to  eliminate  idle- 
ness and  provide  "an  adequate  and  humane 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ORGANIZATION  SECRETARY,  Simmons  Col- 
lege graduate,  desires  position  in  social,  edu- 
cational, or  civic  field.  Can  BO  anywhere. 
7JU8  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY — varied  experience  ;  last  position 
with  economist  for  four  years  ;  excellent  ref- 
erences :  age  27.  7319  SURVEY. 

Man  with  Master's  Degree  desires  permanent  con- 
nection with  Social  Service  Institution.  Sev- 
eral years'  experience  organizing  case  work 
staffs  and  fund  raising  campaigns  for  com- 
munity social  service,  Red  Cross,  etc.  Tire- 
less worker ;  sincere.  Best  of  references. 
7322  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  experienced 
in  dietetics,  medical  social  work,  credit  work 
in  hospital  and  out  patient  department,  and 
family  case  work,  desires  position.  7307 
SURVEY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  often 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS  AND   PERIODICALS 


Kate* :  76c  per   line  for  4  Insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  J3.00 
•  year.  GO  West  60  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker.  3401  8th  St..  Riverside,  Calif. 
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Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
•  ponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 

National.  Non-profit  making. 


finance- 


York 


130  East  22nd  Street 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

IlUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  petition!. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  .in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streeti 
New  York 


system  of  rehabilitation  for  the  inmates." 
The  Board  includes  Judge  Joseph  N.  Ul- 
man,  chairman,  and  James  P.  Davis,  Mary- 
land; Louis  N.  Robinson,  Pennsylvania; 
Linton  M.  Collins,  Florida,  and  Gustav 
Peck,  New  York. 

In  St.  Louis 

CONSPICUOUS  among  overworked  so- 
cial work  executives  has  been  E.  C. 
Steger  of  St.  Louis,  director  simultaneously 
for  the  St.  Louis  Community  Fund,  Com- 
munity Council  and  United  Charities,  Inc. 
Mr.  Steger's  physician  does  not  approve, 
so  he  has  resigned  the  last  two.  .  .  .  Peter 
Kasius,  formerly  executive  of  the  St.  Louis 
Provident  Association  and  recently  the 
city's  relief  administrator  and  FERA  field 
representative,  succeeds  Mr.  Steger  as  di- 
rector of  the  Community  Council  and 
United  Charities.  ...  A  legal  reference 
book  for  St.  Louis  social  workers,  in  two 
volumes,  has  been  prepared  as  a  civil  works 
project,  under  the  direction  of  Gertrude  M. 
Bradley  of  the  St.  Louis  Relief  Administra- 
tion, for  the  Missouri  ERA.  The  1100- 
page  classified  and  indexed  work  costs  $4.10 
and  weighs  eighteen  pounds.  The  low  price 
is  contingent  on  two  hundred  orders  being 
sent  to  Mannie  Parsley,  Community  Coun- 
cil, 613  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis. 

THE  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Children's 
Association  has  regained  Mary  Helen 
Smith,  who  was  commandeered  by  the 
New  York  State  TERA  as  a  field  repre- 
sentative and  later  was  with  the  New  York 
City  ERA,  where  she  did  some  notable  re- 
search jobs.  Miss  Smith  represented  TERA 
on  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Relief.  .  .  .  Louise  K.  Gates, 


who  has  contributed  largely  to  Westchester 
County  social  work  during  the  past  seven 
years  in  the  Children's  Association  and  irr 
special  studies  has  resigned — we  hear  to  go 
to  California,  and  hope,  with  winter  com- 
ing on,  she  is  that  lucky. 

THE  supervisor  for  the  Child  Welfare  Divi- 
sion in  the  new  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  is  Helen  Swift, 
long  active  in  the  state's  social  work. 

TRANSFERRING  relief  recipients  to  WPA 
work  projects  may  sound  like  a  compara- 
tively simple,  taken-in-your-stride  proce- 
dure. However,  a  bulletin  of  instruction 
from  a  state  ERA  administrator  to  his 
county  lieutenants  turned  up  to  astound 
these  prying  eyes.  "The  cooperative  re- 
lationship between  ERA,  US  Employment 
Service  and  WPA,"  which  is  involved,  re- 
quired a  preliminary  memo  of  thirteen 
paragraph-long  points  to  be  digested  while 
awaiting  specific  instructions. 

A  PERMANENT  federal  housing  agency  will 
be  discussed  at  a  luncheon  on  December  3 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference.  The  meeting  will  open  a  cam- 
paign to  back  a  bill  for  such  an  agency  to 
be  reintroduced  in  Congress  [See  The  Survey, 
May  1935,  page  153]  by  Senator  Robert  L. 
Wagner.  Speakers  will  include  Senator  Wag- 
ner, Mayor  La  Guardia  and  Angelo  R.  Clas, 
director  of  the  housing  division  PWA. 


DONALD  SCHLESINCER  has  temporarily  de- 
serted the  University  of  Chicago  for  Wash- 
ington where  he  will  head  the  new  housing 
management  school  conducted  by  the  Hous- 
ing Division,  PWA,  and  the  Resettlement 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials. 

Deaths 

JOHN  J.  K.ELSO,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  foi 
more  than  forty  years  provincial  super- 
intendent of  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, died  recently.  Mr.  Kelso  was  well 
known  to  social  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  National  Conference  when  it  was 
"on  Charities  and  Correction." 

CORA  NELSON,  for  a  number  of  years  as- 
sistant director  of  nursing  at  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  New  York, 
died  recently.  Many  of  the  older  Girl 
Scouts  recall  her  as  the  captain  of  Lone 
Girl  Scouts,  a  group  which  she  initiated  and 
in  1926  brought  to  2000  members. 

WITH  the  YMCA  in  China  since  1906, 
Robert  R.  Service  died  in  Shanghai  re- 
cently. Mr.  Service,  regional  secretary  in 
Shantung,  had  been  secretary  of  the  inter- 
national committee  of  the  "Y"  for  twenty- 
nine  years. 

FOR  many  years  an  active  sponsor  of  Henry 
Street  Nursing  Service  and  other  charities 
in  New  York,  Alice  Cort  Holden  died  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  South  Salem,  N.  Y. 

MABEL  HIGCINS  MATTINCLY,  director  of 
field  work  for  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Social  Service,  New  York,  died 
last  month.  Mrs.  Mattingly  was  prominent 
in  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  and  was  well  known  in  Cleveland 
for  her  work  there  with  the  Associated 
Chanties,  the  Children's  Bureau  and  West- 
ern Reserve  University. 
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SO  THEY  SA1 

American  history  is  strewn  with  the  legal  wreckage  of 
noble  intentions. — Luther  Gulick,  New  York. 

Youth  is  a  little  bit  like  an  egg — it  won't  keep  indefinite- 
ly.— John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  Hudson  Guild,  N.  Y. 

Money  is  almost  a  drug  on  the  market  today. — Leroy  A. 
Lincoln,  vice-president,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Nowhere  can  you  have  absolute  freedom  of  discussion  ex- 
cept on  a  desert  island. — Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  dean,  Bar- 
nard College. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  ten  years  ago,  America 
is  now  old  enough  to  be  told  the  facts  of  life. — Edward  A. 
l-'ilenc,  Boston  merchant. 

No  institution  does  as  much  to  destroy  the  love  of  read- 
ing as  the  average  highschool. — Curl  II  .  Hull  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association. 

The  middle  class  of  people  is  like  the  temperate  zone; 
the  creative  strength  of  the  world  is  there. — The  Rev.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  New  York. 

Proceed  on  the  theory  that  every  girl  wants  to  be  popular 
and  you  have  just  about  solved  the  problem  of  adjusting 
girls. — Virginia  Cutler,  Epworth  School,  St.  Louis. 

Recreation  is  not  a  set  of  exercises  but  rather  a  gallant 
attitude  toward  life. — Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  to  National  Recreation  Association. 

There  isn't  a  day  goes  by  but  that  I'm  offered  the  com- 
plete answer  to  all  the  problems  of  all  the  young  people  in 
the  nation. — Aubrey  Williams,  director,  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration. 

If  a  child's  salute  to  the  flag  is  to  mean  anything,  it  must 
be  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and  that  cannot 
be  stimulated  by  twisting  his  ear. — Editorial  in  The  Chris- 
tian Century. 

How  do  you  suppose  .one  of  these  conferences  of  ours 
would  look  to  a  person  captured  and  brought  in? — George 
E.  Vincent,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  at  1935  Mobilization  for 
Human  Needs. 

Pressure  groups  of  any  sort  find  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  the  business  of  universities  is  not  propaganda 
but  education. — Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  chancellor,  New 
York  University. 

Ours  is  a  problem,  not  of  sharing  a  little  more  equitably 
the  wealth  that  we  now  have,  but  of  producing  and  shar- 
ing the  abundance  that  we  ought  to  have — Norman  Thomas 
in  The  Social  Frontier. 

Nations  decay  and  civilizations  disappear,  yet  there  is  a 
long  time  tendency  for  social  health,  intelligence  and  char- 
acter to  originate  and  to  survive  over  their  opposites. — 
Arthur  E.  Morgan  in  Antioch  Notes. 

We  are  hitting  new  highs  with  dollars  spent  for  men 
under  arms,  for  provocative  maneuvers,  for  engines  of  de- 
struction and  for  military  and  naval  boondoggling. — Maj- 
Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler  in  Common  Sense. 

We  must  focus  attention  on  the  high  chair  instead  of  the 
electric  chair.  Indeed  we  must  approach  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  even  before  birth  through  the  training 
of  parents. — John  Slawson,  Jewish  Board  oj  Guardians,  New 
York. 

So  much  of  a  revolution  for  so  many  people  is  nothing 
but  waiting.  That  is  one  reason  why  tourists  rarely  see 
anything  but  contentment  in  a  crushed  population.  Waiting 
and  its  brother  death  seem  so  contented. — Sinclair  Lewis  in 
It  Can't  Happen  Here. 

It  [the  Constitution]  is  the  most  perfect  document  yet 
devised.  See  that  it  is  not  altered  or  amended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  what  we  are  told  is  a  changing  world. — Mrs.  Edward 
M.  Duling,  chairman,  National  Defense  Committee,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Parole  and  the  Public 

By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

Director,  Division  of  Parole,  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
President,  American  Parole  Association. 


THE  rising  public  concern  with  crime  registered  gen- 
erally in  newspaper  headlines,  and  more  specifically 
in  national  and  state  conferences  to  lay  ground  for 
legislative  action,  has  turned  a  spotlight  on  various  institu- 
tions of  treatment,  among  them  parole.  As  the  spotlight 
picks  out  parole  however  it  sheds  light  in  two  directions; 
on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  system  as  it  oper- 
ates, and  on  the  public  confusion  regarding  it. 

Any  discussion  of  the  practice  of  parole  must  first  take 
a  look  at  certain  institutions  and  legal  anachronisms  that 
are  part  of  its  background. 

Next  to  the  church,  the  court  receives  greater  reverence 
than  any  other  institution  in  American  life.  One  reason 
for  this,  unquestionably,  is  the  power  it  exercises — power 
over  liberty,  life,  possessions.  Another  is  the  elevated 
position  of  the  judge — elevated  physically  above  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  the  room.  Still  a  third  reason  is  doubtless 
the  judge's  black  robe,  seen  in  most  courts.  The  judge's 
prerogatives  of  self-protection  through  punishing  people 
for  contempt  of  court  make  another  reason  for  the  rever- 
ence shown  courts.  The  judge  and  the  court  are  among 
the  most  austere  features  of  American  life. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  current  critics  of  parole 
should  be  defenders  of  the  courts.  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  think  that  anything  which  interferes  with  the 
courts  is  presumptuous  and  possibly  just  a  little  blas- 
phemous. If  they  see  any  force  or  agency  or  group  chang- 
ing a  sentence  imposed  by  a  court,  they  believe  something 
wrong  is  being  done.  The  power  to  impose  sentences  is  a 
time-honored  power  of  the  American  court;  to  many 
people  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  court  without  such  power. 
The  court  has  always  had  such  power ;  the  judge  is  not 


only  arbiter  in  a  trial  to  determine  questions  of  fact,  he 
is  society's  agent  and  avenger  in  fixing  punishment — and 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  American  justice  that  he  should 
prescribe  the  treatment  of  criminals  as  well  as  help  to 
ascertain  their  guilt. 

If  a  sentence  imposed  by  a  court,  therefore,  is  altered 
through  the  operation  of  good  conduct  laws  or  through 
action  of  a  parole  authority,  especially  if  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  judge  meant  to  be  more  severe,  then 
many  current  critics  of  parole  believe  that  the  processes 
of  justice  have  been  unjustifiably  tampered  with. 

Now,  how  are  sentences  arrived  at?  In  the  first  place, 
penal  codes  and  statutes  in  most  states  name  penalties — 
specifying  a  maximum  or  perhaps  both  a  minimum  and 
maximum.  How  widely  states  differ  in  the  penalties  they 
prescribe  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  The  maximum  sen- 
tence that  can  legally  be  imposed  for  manslaughter  in 
Arkansas  is  seven  years ;  in  Indiana  it  is  twenty-one  years ; 
in  Vermont  it  is  life.  These  figures  and  others  that  follow 
are  from  the  latest  compiled  statutes  available  to  the 
writer.  Errors,  caused  by  subsequent  legislation  in  a  par- 
ticular state  do  not,  it  is  obvious,  alter  the  point. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  maximum  punishment  for  bigamy 
is  two  years ;  in  New  Jersey  it  is  ten. 

The  specified  penalty  for  burglary  with  explosives  in 
Louisiana  is  from  five  to  twenty  years.  In  Mississippi  it 
is  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years.  In  other  words,  the 
longest  term  that  can  be  imposed  in  Louisiana  is  five  years 
shorter  than  the  shortest  term  than  can  be  imposed  in 
Mississippi. 

Adultery  is  a  misdemeanor  in  Indiana,  calling  for  a 
maximum  penalty  of  six  months  in  jail,  whereas  in  Ver- 
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mont  it  is  a  felony  punishable  by  five  years  in  state  prison. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  looks  at  the  crime  of 
rape  and  decides  that  fifteen  years  is  the  appropriate  maxi- 
mum penalty.  The  legislature  of  Montana  looks  at  the 
same  crime  and  decides  that  ninety-nine  years  is  a  more 
suitable  penalty.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  proper  maximum  is  death. 

Such  illustrations  could  be  indefinitely  extended.  Some 
states  have  favorite  penalties- — such  as  the  maximum  of 
seven  years  in  New  Jersey,  fourteen  years  in  California 
and  eighteen  years  in  Virginia. 

Marco  Polo,  returning  from  his  travels  in  the  wilds  of 
Asia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  reported  that  among  the 
Tartars  a  person  found  guilty  of  a  petty  theft  received 
seven  blows  of  a  stick;  if  the  offense  was  more  serious,  he 
received  seventeen  blows;  if  more  serious  still,  twenty- 
seven  blows;  and  so  on,  by  increases  of  ten,  up  to  a 
hundred  and  seven,  the  largest  number  inflicted. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
reverence  toward  penalties  so  arrived  at.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  judges  do.  Within  the  limits  of  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  the  judge  fixes  the  sentence  in  specific 
instances.  Criminals  pass  before  him,  and  he  is  bound 
only  by  the  minima  and  the  maxima  laid  down  in  the  law. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  highly  trained  and  funda- 
mentally honest  professional  group  in  the  country  than 
judges.  And  yet  what  do  we  find  in  the  record?  We 
know  that  some  judges  are  severe  where  others  are  lenient, 
so  that  criminals  maneuver  for  changes  of  venue  to  be 
heard  by  lenient  judges.  We  know  that  the  frequency 
with  which  multiples  of  five  are  used  in  fixing  sentences 
of  long  terms  of  years  shows  the  rule-of-thumb  and 
guesswork  to  which  courts  are  reduced  in  disposing  of 
serious  criminals.  Prof.  E.  L.  Sutherland,  in  his  book, 
Criminology,  cites  the  instance  of  a  judge  who  ate  his 
breakfasts  in  a  restaurant  near  the  court  building. 
Lawyers  dropped  in  to  observe  him  over  his  coffee  and 
bacon  and  to  discover,  if  they  could,  the  state  of  his  diges- 
tion; for  they  would  try  to  obtain  continuances  if  his 
digestion  were  bad  that  day. 

JUDGES  in  the  same  jurisdiction,  applying  the  same 
laws,  differ  widely  in  the  sentences  they  impose  for 
the  same  crimes.  A  study  of  the  magistrates'  courts  in 
New  York  City  showed  that  one  magistrate  suspended 
sentence  on  three  out  of  every  four  persons  convicted 
before  him  of  public  intoxication,  whereas  another  sus- 
pended sentence  only  on  one  in  every  hundred.  The 
sentences  for  rape  in  one  county  in  New  York  averaged 
ten  years  over  a  long  period  of  time,  while  the  sentences 
for  rape  in  another  county  averaged  two  years  over  the 
same  period  of  time.  The  report  of  the  Missouri  Crime 
Survey  showed  that  47  percent  of  assaults  in  rural  counties 
were  punished  by  fine  only,  whereas  1 1  percent  of  assaults 
in  urban  counties  were  punished  by  fine.  The  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission  showed  that 
judges  in  New  York  City  imposed  sentences  averaging 
8.7  years  for  burglary  in  the  first  degree,  whereas  judges 
in  the  large  cities  upstate  imposed  sentences  averaging 
thirty  years  for  the  same  crime. 

There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  such  sentences.  They 
are  meaningless  and,  what  is  worse,  irresponsible.  And 
yet,  they  constitute  the  system  which  many  Americans  seem 
to  think  should  be  used  in  disposing  of  criminals. 
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Now,  what  does  parole  have  to  offer  in  place  of  these 
sentences?  It  has  a  system  based  on  intelligence.  It  has 
a  system  based  on  planning.  Proponents  of  parole  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  tell  in  advance  when  a  man  is  ready 
to  be  released  from  prison.  They  do  not  believe  in  merely 
requiring  a  prisoner  to  "serve  his  time."  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  passage  of  so  many  months,  or  so  many 
years,  automatically  constitutes  a  valid  criterion  of  a 
man's  fitness  to  re-enter  community  life.  They  take  the 
protection  of  the  public  a  little  more  seriously  than  that. 

TJEFORE  releasing  a  man  from  prison  they  would  ask 
•^  questions :  What  is  this  man's  attitude  toward  society  ' 
Is  he  amenable  and  cooperative  or  is  he  vindictive?  How 
much  has  he  changed  since  he  came  here,  and  how,  and  in 
what  ways?  What  have  we  taught  him?  Has  he  learned 
new  ways  of  using  his  leisure  time,  and  does  he  know  how 
to  earn  an  honest  living?  Is  he  more  likely  to  lead  a  law- 
abiding  life,  or  is  he  less  likely  ?  Have  the  conditions 
that  tended  to  make  him  a  criminal  been  altered  or  modi- 
fied, or  have  they  not?  What  kind  of  home,  or  outside 
situation,  is  he  going  into  ?  Is  this  one  that  gives  promise 
of  enabling  him  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment — or 
does  it  hold  risks  and  dangers?  On  the  whole,  is  this  a 
good  -time  to  release  him  or  is  it  not  ? 

Parole  is  a  method  of  letting  people  out  of  institutions 
at  a  time  that  seems  auspicious.  It  is  not  a  form  of 
clemency.  It  is  not  mercy;  it  is  not  leniency.  It  is  not 
giving  criminals  a  break  or  letting  them  off  easy.  It  is  a 
method  of  release  based  on  the  prisoner's  progress  and 
accomplishment.  It  is  superior  to  release  based  on  the 
expiration  of  a  fixed  sentence. 

There  is  a  second  and  equally  important  phase  to 
parole.  This  is  the  supervision  of  criminals  after  they 
leave  the  institution.  In  a  good  parole  system  offenders 
do  not  leave  institutions  free,  as  they  do  where  there  is  no 
parole  system.  They  are  not  taken  to  the  front  door  and 
told  "Good-bye."  They  are  told:  "We  are  not  through 
with  you.  You  remain  under  our  control.  True,  you 
leave  these  walls,  but  you  will  remain  under  our  surveil- 
lance. You  will  have  a  parole  officer,  who  will  be  your 
friend  as  long  as  you  permit  him  to  be.  He  will  help  you 
in  every  way  possible — to  find  work,  to  re-establish  your 
family  connections,  to  get  medical  help  if  you  need  it;  his 
job  is  to  aid  you  to  make  good.  But  if  you  disappoint 
him  and  get  into  further  trouble,  you  will  be  brought 
back  to  this  institution.  No  leniency  will  be  extended. 
Now  go  ahead  and  show  us  the  stuff  that  is  in  you." 

Parole,  therefore,  consists  of  a  method  of  release 
superior  to  one  based  on  the  automatic  ending  of  fixed 
sentences,  and  a  system  of  supervision  designed  to  help 
the  prisoner  and  protect  society.  Its  essence  is  the  substi- 
tution of  intelligence  for  guesswork  and  of  control  for  the 
absence  of  control. 

But  the  critics  of  parole  have  plenty  of  just  complaint 
to  make  about  parole.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
They  may  justifiably  complain  that  there  is  much  pseudo- 
parole  going  on,  that  many  things  are  done  in  the  name 
of  parole  that  are  not  parole.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
description  just  given,  that  three  things  are  necessary  in 
an  effective  parole  organi/.ation :  1 — Established  facilities 
and  an  established  procedure  for  studying  the  progress, 
characteristics  and  prospects  of  persons  eligible  for  parole; 
2 — Designation  of  a  capable  and  suitable  authority  to 
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whom  to  release  on  parole;  and  3 — Establishment  of  a 
sufficiently  large  and  trained  personnel  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  supervision  of  parolees  in  the  community. 
Administrative  forms  may  vary,  but  these  services  must 
be  provided. 

What  right  have  states  to  claim  that  they  are  operating 
parole  systems  when  they  fail  to  supply  such  essentials  ? 
Actually,  in  many  states,  parole  consists  of  the  release  of 
offenders  (prior  to  the  expiration  of  their  maximum 
terms)  because  they  have  behaved  well  in  prison,  have 
obeyed  intra-mural  rules,  have  given  little  trouble  to  the 
warden  and  his  staff  and  are  "rewarded"  with  freedom; 
that  such  prisoners  may  be  merely  "institution  wise"  is  not 
given  sufficient  consideration.  The  subsequent  supervision 
of  such  offenders  in  the  community  is  practically  lacking; 
they  are  probably  expected  to  mail  written  reports  to  the 
authorities  every  so  often — and  no  effort  is  made  to  check 
up  on  the  accuracy  of  their  reports. 

States  still  parole  offenders  on  condition  that  the 
offenders  get  outside  the  state  by  nightfall  or  within 
twenty-four  hours — known  as  the  "sunset  parole." 

Every  type  of  inadequate  practice  and  organization 
exists.  In  some  states  the  power  to  release  on  parole  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  who  cannot  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  matter;  in  others  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
boards  or  departments  established  for  other  purposes  and 
having  no  facilities  for  the  study  of  prisoners.  In  still 
others  there  is  the  taint  of  politics  or  money  bribery  in 
connection  with  releases  on  parole. 

Small  wonder  that  newspapers,  the  public,  police  chiefs 
and  others  feel  alarm  when  arrested  criminals  are  found 
to  be  on  parole  at  the  time  of  arrest. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  inadequacies  in  parole 
organization,  considering  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  the 


lack  of  staff  for  supervision  of  parolees.  The  state  re- 
formatory for  women  in  one  state  has  only  the  services  of 
a  man  to  visit  women  on  parole — and  he  is  a  busy  official 
with  other  duties.  A  state  penitentiary,  with  400  men  on 
parole,  reports  that  it  is  totally  without  parole  officers  and 
can  attempt  no  personal  surveillance,  merely  hoping  that 
each  of  its  ex-inmates  will  write  a  letter  every  sixty  days. 
The  head  of  a  prison  system  in  another  state  writes: 
"When  a  man  is  paroled  he  is  placed  under  no  restric- 
tions ;  we  never  hear  from  him  again  unless  he  is  arrested 
on  a  new  charge."  In  still  another  state  it  is  the  practice 
to  instruct  paroled  offenders  to  report  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  live,  hut  "there  is  no  check  up  to 
see  that  it  is  done"  and  if  the  offender  does  not  do  it  "then 
there  is  just  that  much  less  responsibility  for  the  sheriff." 
The  total  yearly  cost  of  parole  for  one  institution  is  "$25 
for  postage" — the  price  of  indulging  in  correspondence  four 
times  a  year  with  each  former  inmate. 

To  offset  this,  not  only  have  six  or  eight  states  estab- 
lished effective  parole  organizations,  but  there  is  a  stimula- 
tion of  interest  in  parole  in  many  other  states.  As  the 
sentences  just  quoted  show,  officials  in  various  states  know 
the  deficiencies  of  their  own  parole  organizations.  Com- 
missions of  inquiry  have  recently  recommended  improve- 
ments in  parole  systems  in  several  states.  Slowly  standards 
of  social  case  work  are  entering  both  the  prison  door  and 
the  extra-mural  treatment  of  offenders.  An  encouraging 
lead  to  this  movement  has  been  given  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  so  expertly  reorganized  by  Sanford 
Bates.  The  formation  of  the  American  Parole  Associa- 
tion four  years  ago  may  be  expected  to  help.  Parole  must 
be  accepted  as  sound  in  principle,  protective  to  the  general 
welfare  where  effectively  administered,  and  still  needing 
a  wide  extension  of  public  understanding  and  support. 


This  Business  of  Playing  God 

By  PHILIP  L.  KETCHUM 

Director,  Omaha  Community  Chest  and  associated  with  the  South  Dakota  Emergency  Relief  Administration 


I  HAVE  had  one  experience  as  a  social  worker  that 
stands  out  above  all  others.  The  memory  of  it  has 
come  to  me  again  and  again  during  the  past  few 
months  and  has  bothered  me.  Two  years  ago  I  could  recall 
that  experience  with  a  smile  and  perhaps  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  lesson  that  it  taught.  But  that  was  two 
years  ago. 

It  happened  during  my  first  few  days  with  a  family 
agency  and  even  now  I  can  visualize  quite  clearly  the  aged, 
homeless  man,  who  came  to  the  office  late  one  afternoon 
to  apply  for  help.  I  don't  remember  his  name,  I  don't  re- 
member how  our  interview  started  or  how  it  ended.  But 
no  matter  how  we  may  or  may  not  have  helped  him,  that 
man  did  more  for  me  than  we  could  ever  have  done  for 
him. 

He  told  his  story  and  I  listened  to  him.  I  asked  him  cer- 
tain questions  and  he  answered  them.  And  then  he  told  me 
what  he  wanted  us  to  do.  In  as  kindly  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble I  explained  to  him  that  we  couldn't  send  him  to  Chi- 
cago and  when  he  insisted,  I  said,  perhaps  impatiently: 


"I  can't  buy  you  a  ticket  to  Chicago.  I  will  get  you  a 
room  and  furnish  you  a  meal  ticket,  but  that's  all." 

I  remember  how  he  stood  up  and  looked  at  me  and  I 
can  feel  even  now  the  sarcasm  of  his  reply. 

"You  can't  buy  me  a  ticket  to  Chicago,  huh  ?  But  you 
can  furnish  me  a  meal  ticket  and  a  room?  What  do  you 
mean  that  you  will  get  me  a  room  or  a  meal  ticket?  It 
ain't  any  money  out  of  your  pocket,  is  it?  Who  do  you 
think  you  are?  God  Almighty?  Well,  you  ain't.  You're 
supposed  to  he  spendin'  the  people's  money.  It  ain't  yours, 
an'  don't  sit  there  an'  tell  me  what  you'll  do  or  what  you 
won't  do  with  it,  like  you  was  a  little  tin  god  passin' 
out  favors." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  probably  to  see  how  I  was 
taking  it.  I  didn't  have  any  answer  ready.  There  wasn't 
any  answer.  Encouraged  by  my  silence,  he  told  me  more, 
but  that  isn't  important.  The  thing  that  I  can  never  for- 
get is  that  business  about  a  "little  tin  god." 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  wondering  if 
some  of  the  people  who  have  been  reading  the  bulletins 
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signed  with  my  name  could  possibly  realize  how  profound- 
ly that  experience  had  affected  my  attitude  toward  social 
service  administration.  For  like  a  good  many  other  people 
in  social  work  today,  I  have  been  guilty  of  this  business  of 
playing  God. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  been  connected 
with  relief  work  during  the  past  year  or  so  who,  if  he  is 
honest  with  himself,  will  fail  to  understand  perfectly  all 
that  is  implied  by  that  expression,  "playing  God."  But  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  how  seriously  such  an  at- 
titude may  affect  the  future  of  social  work  and  the  people 
we  are  serving,  to  say  nothing  of  what  such  ego-satisfac- 
tion does  to  those  of  us  who  indulge  in  it.  I,  for  one,  have 
had  enough  of  it.  I  think  that  it  is  a  dangerous  business 
and  if  social  service  administration,  even  in  emergency 
programs  and  facing  tremendous  problems,  cannot  be  main- 
tained effectively  without  playing  God,  we  had  better  scrap 
our  set-ups  and  let  someone  else  take  over  the  job. 

DERHAPS  I  am  wrong  about  this  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  used  to  be  more  humble  about  our  work,  and 
that  we  used  to  respect  the  personality  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  dealt.  I  seem  to  recall  staff  meetings  where  we 
used  to  discuss  policies  and  plans  rather  than  bulletin 
interpretation.  Of  course  I  know  that  we  have  continued 
our  staff  study  courses  in  many  places  and  that  we  still 
talk  of  respecting  the  personality  of  our  clients,  but  as 
insidiously  as  a  disease  the  identification  of  ourselves  with 
Authority  has  crept  into  our  attitudes. 

By  and  large,  the  social  worker  or  investigator  of  to- 
day moves  about  her  district,  not  as  the  social  worker 
of  old  who  had  taken  part  in  the  policy  making  of  her 
organization  and  who  understood  just  what  her  agency 
could  and  could  not  do  and  why;  but  rather  as  a  dicta- 
tor, probably  very  much  confused  about  her  job,  and  cer- 
tainly not  understanding  just  why  certain  measures  must 
be  adopted.  Perhaps  a  bulletin  has  come  out  from  the 
central  office,  a  bulletin  starting  out:  "Effective  imme- 
diately, the  following  policy  will  govern  the  payment  of 
rent.  .  .  ."  Perhaps  the  central  office,  the  day  before,  had 
a  bulletin  from  the  state  office:  "Effective  immediately, 
the  following  policy  will  govern  the  payments  of  rent.  .  .  ." 
And  more  likely  than  not,  the  day  before  that,  the  state 
office  received  from  Washington  a  bulletin:  "Effective  im- 
mediately, the  following  policy  will  govern  the  payment 
of  rent.  .  .  ."  You  see,  we  are  playing  God  all  down  the 
line,  the  social  worker  in  her  district,  the  relief  director 
in  his  county,  the  supervisor  in  his  area,  the  administrator 
in  his  state,  and  the  regional  and  federal  staffs  at  the  top. 

Executive  and  administrative  orders  with  implications 
affecting  the  destiny  of  thousands  of  families  are  received 
as  casually  as  the  morning  mail  that  brings  them.  Those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  them  out  ac- 
cept them  just  as  the  buck  private  in  the  army  harkens  to 
the  words  of  the  corporal,  just  as  the  corporal  listens  to 
the  commands  of  the  lieutenant,  the  lieutenant  to  the  cap- 
tain, the  captain  to  the  major,  the  major  to  the  colonel 
and  so  on.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  it  all  isn't  so 
much  the  executive  order — hours  and  hours  of  thoughtful 
consideration  may  have  gone  into  it — but  that,  coming  as 
it  does,  a  command,  often  unexplained,  it  is  accepted  and 
passed  on  with  an  attitude  just  as  terse  as  the  phraseology 
of  the  order.  And,  more  unfortunately,  that  same  attitude 
is  translated  into  all  our  other  work.  You  see,  we  are  busy 


making  a  system  of  regimented  procedure  out  of  a  job 
that  must  depend  for  any  real  success  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  close,  sympathetic,  and  understanding  relation- 
ship between  those  who  administer  relief  and  those  who 
receive  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  the  people  employed  as  in- 
vestigators have  had  no  training  for  their  work  and  that 
if  they  are  to  do  it  someone  must  tell  them  how  to  proceed. 
I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  the  county  directors  are 
personally  inadequate,  and  that  when  entrusted  with  a 
responsibility  that  involves  the  care  of  hundreds  of  de- 
pendent families,  certain  safeguards  have  had  to  be  taken 
in  the  interests  of  those  families.  I  can  find  a  hundred 
good  reasons  to  explain  why  Authority,  with  a  capital  A, 
has  been  necessary.  But  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that 
both  the  social  work  profession  and  the  families  to  whom 
we  administer  would  have  been  better  off  if  we  had  set 
up  a  system  for  administering  an  unemployment  dole 
along  the  lines  of  an  out-and-out  cash  relief  grant  in  con- 
nection with  a  federally  subsidized  public  works  program 
and  if  we  had  left  all  the  rigamarole  of  scientifically  de- 
termined (sometimes)  budget  deficiency,  completely  out 
of  the  picture.  A  system,  for  instance,  which  would  auto- 
matically entitle  a  man  to  help  upon  the  submission  of 
evidence  of  his  unemployment,  providing,  of  course,  that 
there  was  no  city,  county,  state  or  federal  public  works 
job  open  for  him.  Social  case  work,  then,  could  have  stayed 
in  its  own  field,  furnishing  guidance  and  help  to  families 
whose  troubles  are  far  more  complicated  than  those  whose 
income  has  suddenly  stopped  and  whose  need  is  for  a  job. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  any  program,  but  it  is  not  a 
program  that  I  am  criticizing;  it  is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  public  social  service  departments — yes,  and 
it  has  spread  to  some  of  the  private  agencies  as  well — to 
achieve  the  ends  they  seek,  or  at  least  to  do  the  every  day 
job,  by  means  of  the  employment  of  authority,  rather  than 
through  the  more  humble  techniques  of  social  work.  If  it 
is  necessary  that  we  have  a  social  service  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  unemployment  relief, 
and  if  we  are  still  of  the  notion  that  the  dole  is  un-Amer- 
ican, whatever  we  may  mean  by  that,  and  that  we  want  a 
system  of  handling  the  problem  that  is  peculiarly  our  own, 
then  perhaps,  we  had  better  take  a  little  time  off  from  the 
job  and  see  just  what  happens  from  the  time  an  executive 
order  leaves  Washington  until  it  rubs  up  against  John 
Smith,  client. 

TT  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  untrained  investi- 
gator is  not  a  social  worker.  That  isn't  the  point. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  are  developing  a  system  for 
handling  people  who  are  in  trouble,  mostly  economic,  it  is 
true,  but  still  people  who  are  in  trouble,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  which  is  that  of  delegated  authority.  Whether 
it  is  because  of  our  own  personal  insecurity,  or  because  the 
problem  is  so  baffling  that  we  cannot  comprehend  it,  or  be- 
cause it  is  so  large  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  individuals 
who  constitute  it,  or  because  the  sense  of  power  has  gone 
to  our  heads,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it  is  a  combination  of 
all  of  those  factors  and  even  more.  But  whatever  rationali- 
zations we  may  make,  this  business  of  playing  God  has 
permeated  the  whole  system. 

Maybe  it  is  all  right  to  run  a  business  along  such  lines. 
But  after  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
running  a  factory  and  administering  relief  to  men  who  are 
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only  just  a  little  more  unfortunate  than  we  happen  to  be. 
I  don't  know  what  can  be  done  about  it  but  I'm  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  little  more  hu- 
mility and  human  kindness  in  our  administration  of  relief. 
It  might  help  a  little  bit  if  we  quit  making  an  administra- 


tion out  of  it  and  tried  to  get  it  down  to  earth  where  the 
people  who  are  to  be  helped  could  become  a  part  of  the 
set-up  that  helps  them.  I  know  that  it  would  help  if  we 
would  only  quit  this  business  of  playing  God  and  try  to 
develop  some  partnerships  all  up  and  down  the  line. 


Science  Aids  Solomon 

By  LELAND  W.  PARR,  M.D. 
The  George  Washington   University  School  of  Medicine 


IN  a  recent  Juvenile  Court  case  a  mother  earning  six 
dollars  weekly  brought  action  against  the  alleged 
father  of  her  child,  a  laborer  earning  twelve  dollars 
a  week.  She  won  an  award  of  two  dollars  a  week  for 
the  child  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  seven  years  and  five 
dollars  a  week  from  that  time  till  he  becomes  of  age. 
This  judgment  ties  up  more  than  two  thousand  dollars 
of  the  man's  future  earnings.  In  addition,  it  gives  him 
an  unsavory  name  in  his  society  and  severely  handicaps 
him  in  any  honest  effort  of  the  future  to  establish  a  proper 
home  and  family. 

Obviously  such  judgments  are  fair  and  just  when  the 
man  is  the  father  of  the  child.  The  child  must  be  pro- 
tected and  cared  for  and  the  mother  must  be  assisted  in 
his  support.  In  cases  where  the  man  is  not  the  father 
the  injustice  is  obvious.  In  our  zeal  to  protect  the  baby 
and  its  mother  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  fair  dealing  with 
the  putative  father. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  heavy  and  long  continued 
penalty  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  promiscuity.  Too  large  a 
proportion  of  our  population  are  prone  to  act  first  and 
count  the  consequences  later  when  some  such  vital  in- 
stinct as  sex  is  involved.  The  case  may  be  such  a  one 
as  that  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  mother  of  three 
who  called  her  children  by  initials  instead  of  names. 
"I. I.,"  she  explained,  meant  "Innocent  Ignorance," 
"M.C."  was  "Misplaced  Confidence,"  and  "G.O.K." 
betokened  "God  Only  Knows."  When  a  woman  of  this 
sort  finds  herself  a  mother  she  calls  in  the  relatives  and 
after  canvassing  the  earning  capacity  of  her  various 
lovers  brings  action  for  non-support  against  the  most 
provident.  Certainly  many  of  these  cases  appear  to  be  a 
sort  of  paternity  racket. 

It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  prove  that  a  man  is  the 
father  of  a  given  child.  On  the  other  hand  it  sometimes 
can  be  shown  definitely  that  he  is  not,  since  paternity 
can  be  excluded  by  tests  involving  demonstrable  inherited 
characteristics.  Of  these  procedures  the  most  valuable 
are  those  involving  the  four  naturally  occurring  blood 
groups  O,  A,  B,  and  AB  and  the  three  serological  blood 
types  M,  N,  and  MN. 

These  groups  and  types  are  fixed  and  unchangeable 
in  the  individual.  The  mechanism  of  their  inheritance 
is  known.  They  may  be  accurately  demonstrated  by  fairly 
simple  technique.  Their  interpretation  is  not  questionable, 
as  is  the  case  for  evidence  of  family  likeness  or  other 
data  often  involved  in  paternity  squabbles.  Furthermore 
the  serological  blood  types  are  inherited  independently 
of  the  blood  groups  and  thus  serve  to  check  and  extend 
the  usefulness  of  tests  of  those  groups. 


The  blood  groups  have  been  known  for  many  years. 
Blood  transfusion,  widely  and  satisfactorily  practised  in 
surgery,  medicine  and  obstetrics,  has  brought  home  even 
to  the  man  in  the  street  the  fact  that  all  human  blood 
is  not  the  same.  Large  numbers  of  persons  are  on  hospital 
lists  as  "professional  donors"  and  many  others  have  been 
grouped  as  possible  donors  for  a  blood  donation  to  some 
relative  or  friend.  From  what  is  known  of  the  heredity 
of  these  groups,  tables  have  been  constructed  which  will 
show  whether  a  designated  man  could  be  the  father  of 
a  given  child  by  a  given  woman  and  indicate  further 
whether  paternity  is  necessarily  that  of  his  blood  group 
or  could  have  been  that  of  one  of  the  others.  Occasionally 
it  is  even  possible  to  exclude  paternity  without  knowing 
the  blood  group  of  the  mother.  A  group  AB  father,  for 
example,  could  not  have  a  group  O  child  by  any  woman. 

Through  use  of  the  M,  N,  and  MN  serological  types 
we  may  go  further.  Karl  Landsteiner,  the  Nobel  Prize 
serologist  who  thirty-five  years  ago  demonstrated  the 
blood  groups  of  transfusion  importance  we  now  call  O, 
A,  B,  and  AB,  some  seven  years  ago  (with  Levine) 
showed  the  existence  of  the  serological  blood  types.  These 
types  are  not  concerned  in  blood  transfusion.  They  are 
demonstrated  by  a  technique  different  and  somewhat  more 
difficult  than  is  used  for  grouping  people  as  O,  A,  B,  and 
AB.  If  we  recall  that  human,  ox,  sheep,  chicken  and  other 
animal  bloods  have  long  been  differentiated  by  serological 
methods  acceptable  to  forensic  medicine  we  have  the  near- 
est simple  analogy  to  the  methods  of  ascertaining  M,  N, 
and  MN.  Here  also  tables  have  been  evolved  to  show  the 
way  types  are  inherited. 

A  case  cited  by  A.  S.  Wiener  in  Blood  Groups  and 
Blood  Transfusions,  shows  how  the  combined  O,  A,  B, 
and  AB  groupings  and  the  M,  N,  and  MN  typings  may 
work  out.  In  that  case  the  types  and  groups  were: 


Husband 
Lover 
Wife 
Child 


Group 
A 
A 
B 
A 


Type 
M 
N 
M 
M 


Paternity  of  the  lover  could  not  be  excluded  by  O,  A, 
B,  and  AB  groupings.  But  when  the  bloods  were  tested 
for  their  M,  N,  and  MN  types  it  was  ruled  out,  for 
the  scientific  tables  show  that  an  N  type  man  could  not 
have  an  M  type  child  by  an  M  type  woman. 

Some  cases  cannot  be  solved  by  the  application  of  either 
sort  of  test.  Some  are  solved  by  the  O,  A,  B,  and  AB 
without  recourse  to  M,  N,  and  MN.  One  of  the  best 
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known  examples  of  these  was  a  baby  mix-up  in  a  Chi- 
cago hospital  some  five  years  ago  in  which  determination 
of  the  O,  A,  B,  and  AB  blood  groups  of  the  four  parents 
and  two  babies  sufficed  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Tests  for  blood  groups  and  types  can  serve  to  mini- 
mize incorrect  assignment  of  paternity.  Unless  an  error  of 
technique  or  interpretation  is  made  these  tests  never 
will  exonerate  the  true  father.  And  except  in  an  unrea- 
soning court  or  in  an  exceptionally  constituted  situation 
their  application  should  not  prejudice  a  man's  case  no 
matter  what  the  results  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
issues  involved.  Increased  interest  in  blood  grouping  and 
typing  tests  and  in  their  application  to  forensic  medicine 
and  legal  problems  involving  paternity  is  in  order  on  the 


part  of  judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  social  workers  and  so  on. 
Practically  any  clinical  laboratory  can  test  a  blood 
and  group  it  as  O,  A,  B,  and  AB  although  the  chief  of 
the  laboratory  may  not  realize  the  forensic  importance 
of  his  results.  Not  many  laboratories  are  doing  M,  N, 
and  MN  tests  as  yet  but  as  interest  grows  the  demand 
will  undoubtedly  be  adequately  met.  Blood  tests  in  court 
cases  have  been  in  use  in  sections  of  Europe  for  many 
years.  They  have  been  recently  legalized  in  this  country 
in  the  state  of  New  York  and  later  in  Wisconsin.  Many 
courts  in  other  regions  receive  blood  test  evidence  when 
it  is  available  but  cannot  require  it  as  yet.  Eventually 
complete  serological  examination  of  all  parties  concerned 
will  be  ordered  whenever  paternity  i>  contested. 


What  Makes  Old  People  Happy 


By  C.   MARGARET   MORGAN 


" — the  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made." 


ONLY  the  poets  sing  of  old  age  as  the  crown  of 
life ;  the  population  at  large  evidences  a  con- 
spicuous preference  for  almost  any  other  form 
of  headgear.  Looking  at  two  diametrically  opposed  con- 
ditions of  age — that  of  serenity  coupled  with  achieved 
financial  goals,  and  that  of  economic  dependency  sharp- 
ened by  waning  health — a  recent  survey,  made  by  the 
Vassar  College  departments  of  sociology  and  psychology, 
aimed  to  see  behind  manifestations  and  to  examine  causes. 

Is  it  only  an  accident  of  temperament  or  circumstance 
that  some  people  make  a  happy  and  successful  adjustment 
to  the  social  problems  involved  in  old  age,  while  most 
people  would — if  they  could — shun  it  like  the  plague?  If 
the  underlying  sociological  and  psychological  factors  were 
known,  would  it  be  possible  to  plan  for  a  happy  old  age 
as  well  as  for  a  financially  secure  one? 

Faced  with  the  paradox  that  most  people  do  not  want 
to  grow  old,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  want  to  die 
young,  Vassar  set  about  to  seek  social  common  denomina- 
tors toward  attainment  of  that  universal  human  goal,  liv- 
ing to  ripe  years  but  at  the  same  time  remaining  "young," 
healthy  and  happy. 

For  a  sampling  of  what  were  designated  as  normal  old 
people,  rather  than  the  senile  or  broken  in  health  who  tend 
to  make  up  the  population  of  institutions,  the  study  chose 
an  unselected  group  of  nearly  four  hundred  recipients  of 
old  age  assistance  grants  from  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  Statistically  the  group  is 
described  as  a  "grab  bag,"  representing  a  variety  of  races, 
religions  and  nationalities.  Their  homogeneity  lay  in  their 
social  status.  By  and  large  all  were  working  and  laboring 
people  with  typical  interests  and  attitudes;  the  men,  car- 
penters, painters,  farmers,  industrial  and  factory  workers, 
and  the  women,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  laundresses, 
cooks,  waitresses  and  the  like.  Essentially  they  were  phys- 
ically and  mentally  competent ;  their  dependency  was  only 
economic.  Most  of  them  had  left  school  early  to  work 
and  had  continued,  in  many  cases,  past  the  age  of  seventy. 

Seventy-six  questions,  arranged  in  logical  conversational 
order,  were  posed  in  personal  interviews  to  coax  out  into 


the  open  the  elusive  outlines  of  happiness  in  age.  Not  only 
did  the  interviewed  respond  to  this  approach;  more  than 
that  ".  .  .  they  opened  up  their  hearts  and  talked  freely.'' 

In  order  to  isolate  the  common  characteristics  distin- 
guishing happy  age  from  unhappy,  it  was  decided  to  divide 
the  "cases"  into  eight  groups,  so  as  to  be  able  to  differen- 
tiate on  three  variables:  happiness,  "upstate"  or  metro- 
politan culture,  and  sex,  respectively ;  with  particular 
attention  to  the  first.  Thus  by  arranging  the  cases  in 
groups  as  "happy"  and  "unhappy"  men  and  women  of 
upstate  and  of  metropolitan  cultures  (which  works  out 
to  eight  groups — try  it)  some  well-substantiated  deduc- 
tions could  be  drawn. 

The  Vassar  researchers  grant  from  the  outset  that  esti- 
mates of  happiness  can  be  only  relative — not  quantitative 
nor  absolute.  "We  are  not  able  to  say  how  happy  or  un- 
happy the  subjects  were;  but  we  can  say  definitely  that 
we  had  one  group  of  people  who  rated  much  higher  in 
happiness  than  another  group  of  approximately  the  same 
size."  Happiness  scores  were  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of 
questions  dealing  with  general  enjoyment  of  life:  interest 
in  daily  activities,  possession  of  hobbies,  and  the  greatest 
comforts — or  worries — of  old  age.  For  purposes  of  scoring, 
an  arbitrary  value  was  assigned  these  questions.  Out  of  a 
possible  eleven  points,  persons  scoring  from  seven  upwards 
were  tagged  "happy,"  below  seven,  "unhappy."  Division 
on  cultural  bases  fell  naturally  into  ( 1 )  the  group  which 
seemed  most  truly  homogeneous — "the  upstaters,"  and 
(2)  the  balance,  a  mixture  which  makes  up  the  metro- 
politan culture  of  New  York  City;  people  of  whom,  the 
study  concludes,  it  can  be  said  with  accuracy  only  that 
they  differ.  This  grouping  resulted  from  the  obviously 
greater  correspondence  of  traits  between  individuals  in 
similar  environment  than  through  religion,  nationality  and 
the  like. 

One  of  the  first  popular  beliefs  to  be  cracked  wide  open 
is  the  common  assumption  that,  after  the  age  of  sixty-five 
or  seventy,  human  beings  cease  to  be  individuals  and  take 
on  a  sort  of  blanket  character  of  old  age.  The  study  goes 
far  to  show  that  there  are  no  old  age  characteristics  as 
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such,  but  that  traits  and  tendencies  exhibited  by  old  people 
are  just  as  varied  as  those  shown  by  a  group  of  young 
people  and  are  determined  by  the  same  factors. 

A  second  interesting  and  unexpected  result  was  that  it 
makes  little  or  no  difference  to  happiness  in  any  of  the 
groups,  whether  one  is  married  or  single,  whether  or  not 
the  husband  or  wife  is  still  living  or  whether  or  not  one 
sees  his  children  frequently. 

An  all-important  and  potent  element  in  the  happiness 
of  the  aged  is  their  living  arrangements.  Do  they  live 
independently,  or  with  children,  relatives  or  friends?  The 
study  showed  that  a  large  majority  of  the  "happy"  people 
and  a  still  larger  percent  of  the  "unhappy"  were  in  favor 
of  living  alone,  with  indications  of  an  even  stronger  pref- 
erence for  independence  among  the  old-fashioned  Yankee 
type  of  "upstaters"  than  among  the  mixed,  or  metropoli- 
tan group,  where  the  influences  of  European  family  soli- 
darity appear.  A  few  exceptions  to  the  general  preference 
for  independence  resulted  when  parents  suffered  from 
serious  physical  handicaps,  or  had  a  conviction  of  the  filial 
duty  of  children  to  care  for  parents. 

Specific  objections  of  aged  parents  to  living  with  their 
children  indicated  that,  popular  notions  to  the  contrary, 
old  people  do  not  live  again  in  the  lives  of  their  children. 
Instead,  they  feel  unwanted,  neglected  and  in  the  way. 
They  resent  the  direction  and  bossing  of  their  children 
and  in-laws.  In  their  own  homes  they  are  still  people  in 
their  own  right,  free  to  run  their  lives  and  homes,  how- 
ever modest,  in  their  own  fashion.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  treated  as  old  and  helpless  and  incapable  of  doing  the 
smallest  task  properly.  Their  ways,  which  may  seem  old- 
fashioned,  foolish  and  irritating  to  young  people,  are  still 
their  ways — the  ways  which  have  grown  up  with  them. 

While  relegated  to  a  place  of  secondary  importance  in 
this  study,  as  not  controllable  by  the  subjects,  pride  in 
their  children  was  observed  to  be  definitely  associated  with 
happiness  among  aged  parents.  A  more  universally  appli- 
cable happiness  determinant  was  that  of  health.  Good 
health  -was  reported  for  56  percent  of  the  group  which 
scored  "happy"  and  only  40.5  percent  of  the  "unhappy." 
Contrariwise,  and  to  the  same  point,  a  substantially  larger 
percent  (79)  of  the  "unhappy"  than  of  the  "happy"  suffered 
serious  physical  handicaps.  Health  of  the  men  in  the  group 
studied  was  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  women. 
An  apparently  better  state  of  health  in  the  metropolitan 
than  in  the  "upstate"  group  was  noticed,  possibly  due  to 
the  better  urban  facilities  for  free  medical  service. 

Health,  important  as  it  is  to  happiness,  per  se,  points  to 
and  influences  a  much  more  significant  factor — occupa- 
tion. A  very  small  percent  of  the  "happy"  members  of  the 
group  (6.2)  were  entirely  prevented  by  physical  handicap 
from  doing  the  things  they  enjoyed,  while  19  percent  of 
the  "unhappy"  were  so  hampered. 

What  do  people  do  with  themselves  when  they  stop 
working?  What  of  that  large  sector  of  the  old  person's 
day  which  used  to  be  devoted  to  work,  the  research  group 
queried.  Evidence  pointed  a  positive  relationship  between 
work  and  happiness.  Over  half  the  group  studied  remem- 
bered the  period  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five,  usual- 
ly their  busiest  and  most  responsible  years,  as  the  happiest 
of  their  lives.  Now,  in  old  age.  what  had  looked,  in  pros- 
pect, like  freedom  and  release  from  cares  and  anxieties  has 
turned,  in  realization,  to  a  complete  shutting  away  from 
the  life  that  goes  busily  on  around  them.  Men,  in  particu- 
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lar,  finding  eight  to  twelve  hours  suddenly  added  to  each 
day,  suffer  most  on  this  point.  For  women  the  multitudi- 
nous little  busynesses  of  housekeeping  fill  the  chasm. 

In  figures,  56.2  percent  of  the  "happy"  group  and  only 
33  percent  of  the  "unhappy"  were  still  able  to  do  some  kind 
of  work.  Of  the  "happy,"  79.5  percent,  as  against  51.5 
percent  of  the  "unhappy,"  found  they  still  had  plenty  to  do. 

On  questions  relating  to  social  life,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  "happy"  group  of  old  people  were  consistently  more 
sociable  than  the  "unhappy."  The  case  histories  of  the  for- 
mer showed  more  memberships  in  clubs,  lodges  and  unions 
than  the  latter.  As  one  woman  said,  "That  is  what  old 
people  miss,  people  of  like  mind  with  themselves."  Lack 
of  money  and  physical  disability  deter  the  aged  from  get- 
ting around  much.  Except  in  the  rare  community  where 
enlightened  planning  has  provided  clubs  or  other  organ- 
ized social  life,  old  people,  hungering  for  companionship, 
sit  isolated. 

That  the  possession  of  young  friends  is  a  vital  source 
of  happiness  to  the  aged  was  shown  in  the  study,  with  the 
corollary  that  most  old  people  do  not  have  them.  In  the 
"happy"  group,  35  percent  reported  friendships  with 
young  people,  against  16  percent  of  the  "unhappy."  But 
upon  investigation  these  figures  turned  out  to  be  based  on 
mere  bowing  acquaintance,  while  only  18  percent  of  the 
"happy"  oldsters  and  6.7  percent  of  the  "unhappy"  had 
young  intimates.  This  indifference  of  the  young  was  a 
great  source  of  bitterness  to  most  of  those  in  the  groups 
studied.  "Young  people  look  at  me  sometimes  as  if  they 
thought  because  I'd  lived  a  while  I  ought  to  die.  .  .  . 
Young  people  push  the  elderly  away.  .  .  .  They  don't  stop 
to  think  that  they  are  soon  going  to  be  on  the  same  shelf." 
Considering  these  findings,  it  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  urgent  social  and  psychological  needs 
of  old  people  are  not  impossible  of  fulfillment  in  a  more 
adequately  planned  society. 


Holy  Land 


The  Holy  Land  is  the  perfect  place. 
To  Buddhists,  India,  the  native  land  of 
Sakya-muni,'the  Buddha,  is  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Greeks  regarded  Elis  as  Holy  Land 
because  there  was  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zens  and  there,  every  four  years,  ii'as  held  the 
sacred  festival,  the  Olympics  of  our  day. 

Palestine  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Christians 
because  there  Christ  icas  born,  served  and  died. 
And  there  His  tomb  is  the  Holiest  of  shrines. 

Mecca,  the  birth  place  of  Mohamet, 

is  the  Holy  Land  of  his  folloicers. 

How  much  perfection  is  there  today  in  those 

hallowed  lands? 

Buddha,  Zeus,  Christ,  Mohamet! 
Can  ye  not  create  a  new  Holy  Land? 
A  more  perfect  land,  rich  in  the  wholeness 
Of  Alan's  spirit  and  ideals,  and  abounding  in 
the  spirit  of  the  wholeness  and  unity  of  man. 

Why  should  Holy  Lands  be  merely  names? 

IRA  S.  WILE 
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Project  I-E4-I5,  Los  Angeles 

How  Unemployed  Men  and  Women  Met  Juvenile  Delinquency  on  its  Own  Ground 


By  KATHERINE  GLOVER 


THE   story   of   Los   Angeles'   Work   Relief   Project 
1-E4-15  is  worth  passing  on.  For  men  and  women 
in   financial  straits  who  seemed  to  be  needed  no- 
where it  has  provided  jobs  that  challenged  their  individual 
resourcefulness    and    produced    results    important    to    the 
community. 

For  several  years  now  Los  Angeles,  like  the  rest  of 
our  big  cities,  has  been  facing  a  serious  problem  in  juve- 
nile delinquency.  In  three  years  14,000  boys  and  girls 
passed  through  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county.  It  has 
been  the  attitude  of  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Samuel  Blake 
and  his  aide,  Kenyon  J.  Scudder,  head  of  the  probation 
department,  that  in  those  14,000  cases,  it  was  not  the  boy 
or  girl  who  was  on  trial  but  the  community.  And  they 
went  back  to  the  community  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  result  was  the  organization  of  communities  into 
what  are  called  Coordinating  Councils.  In  these  Councils 
the  police  officials  sit  down  with  the  school  principal  or 
teacher,  with  representatives  of  the  "Y,"  the  Scouts,  the 
Big  Brothers  and  other  welfare  groups,  the  settlements, 
the  churches,  the  PTA,  often  the  Rotarians,  the  Kiwan- 
ians,  the  Lions,  the  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce,  all 
to  consider  together  the  problems  of  youngsters  in  a 
neighborhood. 

The  Councils'  job  is  so  many-sided  that  it  is  hard  to 
name  it,  but  primarily  it  is  to  keep  the  child  who  is  al- 
ready in  trouble  or  on  the  border-line  from  burning  his 
fingers,  and  to  clean  up  communities  so  that  they  are  fit 
places  for  children  to  grow  up  in.  The  job  was  found  to 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  Councils  could  handle  that 
a  picked  lot  of  men  and  women  on  relief  rolls  were  put 
to  work  as  field  workers.  Everyone  said  that  to  take  men 
and  women,  most  of  them  untrained  in  social  work,  with 
experience  and  talents  that  were  a  long  way  removed 
from  the  general  run-of-the-mill  social  workers,  and  put 
them  on  a  project  like  this  could  not  be  done.  But  it  has 
been  done.  As  far  as  the  job  is  concerned  it  has  succeeded, 
and  as  far  as  the  workers  are  concerned  results  have  been 
little  short  of  miraculous.  They  were  drafted  on  the  proj- 
ect in  April  1934.  They  were  known  at  first  as  CWA's, 
then  as  SERA's,  changed  now  to  WPA's.  Some  of  them 
were  given  specific  things  to  do,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  created  their  own  jobs.  They  are  all  on  part- 
time,  but  no  wage  scale  or  time  scale  can  hold  them  in 
check.  When  SERA  ended,  before  WPA  could  get  under 
way,  they  adopted  a  resolution  to  go  on  working  just 
the  same. 

Now  that  they  are  far  along  in  their  practical  expe- 
rience they  are  picking  up  the  threads  of  education.  Every 
week  for  two  hours  of  two  mornings  they  meet  on  their 
own  time  for  instruction  in  social  problems — formal  study 
and  group  discussion.  Their  teachers  are  workers  in  the 
adult  education  program,  themselves  on  the  WPA  roll. 

One  of  those  meetings  at  which  I  was  present  opened 


with  a  song.  The  singer  also  was  the  composer.  He  was  a 
Negro.  In  the  song,  called  My  Task,  he  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  these  workers  who  had  both  lost  and  found 
themselves  in  their  work.  A  short  time  ago  this  man  had 
been  in  the  top  flight  of  song  writers  in  the  Hollywood 
studios.  Mae  West  sang  his  lyrics  in  She  Done  Him 
Wrong.  From  Hollywood  and  Mae  West  to  clearing  up 
one  of  the  black  spots  in  Los  Angeles  where  small  gang- 
sters used  to  run  riot  is  a  far  cry.  But  as  an  organizer  of 
community  groups,  tackling  neighborhood  problems, 
wrestling  with  local  politicians,  this  man  has  developed  a 
new  talent  as  creative  as  song  writing. 

"I  will  write  songs  again,"  says  Ben  Ellison,  ''but  when 
I  do  it  will  be  of  a  different  kind;  all  that  I've  learned 
in  this  work  with  children  and  with  communities  will  go 
into  those  songs. 


nPHE  big  market  in  Los  Angeles  was  one  of  the  son- 

spots  for  juvenile  crime.  Boys  from  the  Mexican  < 
quarter,  which  adjoined  the  market,  were  the  chief  of- 
fenders. Some  times  as  many  as  200  a  week  were  rounded 
up  by  the  police.  Commitments  had  little  effect.  The  loss 
to  the  market  dealers  mounted  to  $40,000  a  year.  The 
boy  of  six  would  take  a  handful,  the  boy  of  twelve  a 
crate  of  food,  and  the  sixteen-year-old  would  get  away 
with  the  entire  truck  when  the  driver  was  off  guard. 

The  Coordinating  Council  of  the  neighborhood  \\  ;^ 
appealed  to,  and  the  Council  drew  on  its  SERA  roster.  It 
called  in  Bert  Colima,  a  Mexican  prize-fighter  of  local 
fame,  temporarily  out  of  a  job.  President  Roosevelt,  Babe 
Ruth,  even  Jackie  Cooper,  might  have  gone  into  the 
Mexican  quarter  and  not  raised  a  ripple,  where  Bert  Co- 
lima would  have  caused  a  stampede. 

A  squad  of  market  police  with  the  Council  workers, 
went  down  to  the  market  at  dawn,  the  time  when  the 
young  pilferers  preyed  like  a  flock  of  buzzards.  Bert  was 
secreted  in  a  room  nearby  while  a  colleague  scouted  in  the 
market,  hailing  the  youngsters  when  he  met  them. 

"Hello,  kid,"  he  greeted  one  after  another,  "A  friend 
of  yours  asked  me  to  keep  a  lookout  for  you." 

"Aw,  go  on,"  they  flung  back,  edging  into  safety. 

"It's  Bert  Colima.  He's  across  the  street  and  wants  to 
see  you." 

"Bert  Colima!" 

The  man  looked  like  a  regular  guy.  Maybe  it  was 
worth  taking  a  chance.  They  might  miss  something. 

When  half-way  across  the  street  they  started  to  bolt. 
The  Council  worker  called  to  the  prize-fighter,  and  Bert, 
dapper  and  smiling,  appeared  in  the  doorway.  The  rest 
was  easy.  The  Mexican  wasted  no  time.  He  talked  to  the 
boys  in  their  own  tongue:  "The  racket's  up.  The  cops 
have  come  to  take  you  and  I'm  giving  you  the  tip."  With 
that  morning's  coup  the  market  situation  began  to  clear. 
A  lot  of  follow-up  was  necessary.  Many  of  the  families 
had  been  in  on  the  racket  and  Bert  and  his  co-workers 
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had  to  gain  access  to  the  homes.  No  one  else  had  been 
able  to  up  to  that  time. 

There  had  been  a  thrill  in  dodging  cops  and  making  a 
haul  without  getting  caught.  New  kinds  of  thrill  and 
adventure  had  to  he  substituted.  Bert  organized  clubs  for 
the  boys,  and  got  them  into  a  nearby  community  center. 
An  associate  who  works  with  Colima  is  a  trainer.  He  has 
taught  the  boys  to  box. 

Where  two  hundred  boys  were  brought  into  court  each 
week  on  charges  of  stealing  in  the  market,  the  number  of 
cases  has  dwindled  to  practically  none.  Grateful  mer- 
chants have  donated  part  of  the  former  $40,000  loss  to 
the  Community  Chest.  Bert  Colima  likes  his  work  in 
Project  1-E4-15  almost  better  than  pri/.e-fighting. 

FT  was  probably  the  fact  that  the  headquarters  of  one 
L  of  the  Coordinating  Councils  was  located  at  a  play- 
ground that  made  the  SERA  worker  in  charge  realize  the 
need  for  toys  in  that  neighborhood.  Toys  cost  money  and 
there  was  no  money.  This  worker  thought  out  a  Toy  Loan 
Plan  and  submitted  it  to  the  Council. 

In  order  to  launch  the  scheme,  elementary  and  high 
school  students  were  asked  to  provide  old  toys,  and  SERA 
workers  were  enlisted  to  clean,  repair  and  make  the  toys 
over.  Several  business  men's  clubs  contributed  money.  A 
benefit  dance  and  entertainment  at  the  playground  helped 
raise  funds  to  buy  tools,  paints  and  materials.  The  man- 
ager of  a  moving-picture  house  gave  his  theater  for  a  spe- 
cial Saturday  morning  matinee  for  children,  the  price  of 
admission  being  a  toy,  whole  or  broken.  By  eight  o'clock 
the  children,  toys  in  hand,  arrived  at  the  playground,  and 
receiving  their  tickets  marched  in  a  gay  parade  to  the 
movie  house.  The  theater  was  almost  mobbed. 

The  Toy  Loan  has  set  up  permanent  quarters  in  that 
community  and  they  wonder  how  they  ever  got  along 
without  it.  Children  have  their  toy  cards  exactly  as  they 
would  library  cards.  Learning  to  take  care  of  the  toys  so 
that  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  next  fellow  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  program  of  character  training  as 
the  use  of  the  toy. 

This  Toy  Loan  is  one  of  the  many  ideas  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  workers  themselves.  The  man  who 
started  it  was  an  organizer  of  cooperatives ;  the  man  who 
supervises  it  is  an  erstwhile  professor  of  French  in  one  of 
our  largest  eastern  universities. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  country  where  the  depres- 
sion hit  harder  than  in  the  Belvedere  district  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  overcrowded,  down  at  the  heels,  and  with 
no  playgrounds  or  parks.  In  1932,  45  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies were  on  charity — it  was  not  then  dignified  as  relief. 
They  were  packed  into  miserable  quarters,  many  of  them 
without  light  or  gas  for  months.  Only  part  of  the  street 
lights  were  in  use,  and  police  protection  was  inadequate 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

This  was  hard  on  the  parents,  it  was  harder  on  the 
youngsters.  The  absence  of  heat  and  light  in  the  homes 
sent  children  out  onto  the  streets.  The  records  for  1932 
showed  that  this  section  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
filings  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  any  territory  in  Los  An- 
geles County.  Organized  gangs  of  boys  systematically 
robbed  unlocked  automobiles.  When  cars  driven  by  wom- 
en slowed  down  for  signals  the  boys  jumped  on  the  run- 
ning boards  and  grabbed  purses  as  the  cars  began  to  move. 
Sixty-five  street  lamps  were  broken  at  one  time,  with  a 


replacement  cost  to  the  city  of  $800.     Stolen  booty  was 
sold  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  wild  parties. 

When  the  Coordinating  Council  stepped  in  it  was 
found  that  there  were  only  two  pitifully  inadequate  com- 
munity centers  available  to  the  youngsters.  No  school 
grounds  were  lighted  for  evening  recreation.  There  was 
not  a  swimming  pool  in  the  entire  district. 

•  SERA  workers  were  divided  into  two  forces — Mexican 
workers  for  what  is  known  as  old  Belvedere  where  the 
larger  part  of  the  population  is  Mexican,  and  American 
workers  for  Belvedere  Gardens  where  the  prevailing  pop- 
ulation is  American. 

An  intensive  campaign  was  started  to  round  up  all  de- 
linquents, not  to  lock  them  up  but  only  to  spot  them  and 
try  to  head  them  in  a  new  direction.  An  old  curfew  law 
was  revived  so  that  boys  found  on  the  streets  late  at  night 
could  be  picked  up.  With  lists  in  hand  of  those  who  had 
clashed  with  the  law,  the  first  step  was  the  conversion 
of  an  old  house  into  a  community  center.  One  of  the  bun- 
galows left  over  from  the  Olympic  Village  was  purchased 
as  a  headquarters  where  several  hundred  boys,  young 
neighborhood  "gangsters,"  were  organized  into  clubs. 

By  means  of  a  generous  donation  the  two  old  commu- 
nity center  buildings  were  done  over,  fully  equipped  and 
additional  trained  leaders  were  provided.  Here  play  and 
recreation  under  good  leadership  was  substituted  for 
promiscuous  under-cover  activities.  For  youngsters  who 
got  in  trouble  a  case-work  committee  labored  indefatigably 
to  help  find  the  right  way  out.  The  "Y",  the  Scouts,  the 
settlements,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  Rotary  Club, 
organizations  both  Mexican  and  American,  all  did  their 
bit.  Twenty  unemployed  teachers  opened  night  classes. 
Boys  and  girls  deserted  the  street  corners  and  began  to 
study.  Soon  there  was  so  much  going  on  in  Belvedere  that 
the  old  ways  lost  their  savor. 

'  I  A  HE  cumulative  result  of  this  attack  on  delinquency 
was  beyond  anything  that  had  been  hoped  for. 
Three  years  ago  the  police  arrested  60  percent  of  the 
children  of  this  district.  At  present,  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  children  commit  misdemeanors,  and  of  these  only 
a  third  go  to  court.  Half  of  them  are  handled  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Council.  The  offenses  of  the  others  are  so  triv- 
ial that  the  cases  are  dropped. 

Judge  Blake  of  the  Juvenile  Court  has  said  that  about 
$125,000  a  year  was  being  spent  in  Belvedere  on  juvenile 
delinquency.  As  a  result  of  the  Coordinating  Council's 
efforts,  there  has  been  a  saving  of  $38,000  to  the  county, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  public  morale  and  in  grief 
and  anxiety  to  parents  and  children. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  have  been  done 
by  Los  Angeles  relief  workers  on  Project  1-E4-15.  Pri- 
marily their  work  has  been  in  prevention  of  crime  at  the 
starting  point — with  juveniles.  Secondarily,  they  have 
made  and  are  making  Los  Angeles  a  better  place  for  all, 
both  young  and  old.  And  of  almost  equal  importance  with 
these  two  accomplishments,  new  and  absorbing  jobs  have 
been  made  for  men  and  women,  who,  caught  in  the  net 
of  the  depression,  were  themselves  in  need  of  salvage. 
Entirely  of  themselves  these  workers  have  developed  a 
rare  esprit  de  corps,  expressed  in  a  code  in  which  they 
designate  themselves  as  workers  who  ".  .  .  are  more  than 
willing  to  work  .  .  .  have  been  at  the  top  and  expect  to 
be  there  again." 
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"Send  'em  Back  Home 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


'OW,  Miss  Bailey, 
aren't  you  too  old 
a  hand  at  this  bus- 
iness to  get  worked  up  over 
a  pig-headed  kid  like  that?" 
.Miss  Bailey  thought  she 
probably  was.  Anyway  she 
wasn't  too  sure  of  her  ground 
with  these  transient  boys — 
families  were  her  line — but 
with  the  relief  organization 
chopping  and  changing  you 
never  knew  one  day  what 
you'd  be  doing  the  next.  Just 
the  same  she  wasn't  going  to 
let  this  red-headed,  pugna- 
cious boy  be  hounded  back  to 
"the  road"  if  she  could  help  it.  She  was  sure  of  that  much. 

"Apparently  all  the  boy  needs  to  do,  to  go  back  home, 
is  to  tell  his  mother  he's  sorry  he  ran  away.  Simple 
enough,  I'd  say?"  As  a  newcomer  on  the  county  relief 
board  Miss  Bailey's  caller  was  interested  but  not  in  the 
way  she  had  hoped.  "I  tell  you  we  can't  afford  to  support 
these  fellows — they  must  be  shipped  back  home  where 
they  belong." 

Miss  Bailey  didn't  quarrel  with  the  idea  that  most 
sixteen-year-old  boys  belong  at  home  but  glancing  again 
at  the  letter  on  her  desk  she  registered  reservations. 
Through  the  cool  reply  to  what  social  workers  call  an 
"inter-city  inquiry"  she  could  see  the  frowsy  little  house 
down  by  the  stockyards,  overrun  with  children,  the  father 
out  of  work,  "probably  drinks,"  the  mother  who  "seems 
the  quarrelsome  type,"  the  "supplementary  relief"  that 
had  been  going  in,  off  and  on,  for  three  years.  And  she 
recalled  the  desperation  behind  the  boy's  young  arrogance 
when,  an  hour  before,  he'd  told  his  story. 

"She  wouldn't  believe  that  1  couldn't  get  a  job  and  she 
bawled  me  out  all  the  time  about  it,  and  about  how  there 
wasn't  enough  to  eat.  And  the  old  man  and  the  kids  took 
to  riding  me  too.  So  I  lit  out  with  another  fellow  but  1 
got  sick  after  awhile  and  went  back.  Maybe  I  was  sorry, 
and  maybe  I  wasn't.  Anyway  I  said  so.  But  she  wouldn't 
let  it  go.  I  had  to  keep  on  being  sorry  besides  everything 
being  the  way  it  was  before.  So  I  lit  out  again.  My 
mother  was  all  right  when  the  old  man  had  steady  work. 
But  lately — I  couldn't  help  it  if  I  couldn't  get  a  job 
could  1  ?  And  I  won't  go  back  till  I  can  show  'em,  till 
I've  got  some  clothes  and  a  job  and  don't  have  to  be 
sorry.  All  you  folks  have  tried  to  make  me  go  back,  but 
I  won't  and  you  can't  make  me." 

More  than  one  travelers  aid  and  transient  service  work- 
er had  tried,  as  the  file  on  Miss  Bailey's  desk  showed.  The 
mother  would  have  the  boy  back  only  if  he  said  he  was 
sorry — and  each  time  the  boy,  flaring  up  at  the  suggestion 
that  he  repent,  had  hit  the  road.  Half  a  dozen  transient 
offices,  public  and  private,  had  known  him.  Clearly  he 
wasn't  sorry,  and  he  didn't  propose  to  go  back  to  the  old 
"bawling  out."  Miss  Bailey  couldn't  find  it  in  her  soul 
to  blame  him  very  much,  yet  here  was  this  amiable  gen- 


Miss  Bailey  Says  .  .  . 

"Ship  him  home"  is  a  quick  and  easy 
answer  for  boys  on  the  road,  but  it 
doesn't  always  mean  anything.  H hat,  for 
example,  about— 

A  pig-headed  youth  of  sixteen  who  won't  go 
home  till  he  can  "show  them"  and  who  hits  the 
road  again  at  the  least  suggestion  of  pressure? 

A  Negro  boy  with  no  visible  parents  who  was 
turned  out  two  years  ago  by  the  aunt  who  raised 
him,  mostly,  it  seems,  with  a  strap? 


tleman  who  was  certain  that 
"home"  was  where  this  boy 
belonged.  And  the  world, 
she  well  knew  was  full  'of 
people  just  like  him.  Maybe 
she  was  going  soft  in  her 
middle  age  but  it  did  seem  as 
if  they  might  all  stop  driving 
the  kid  for  awhile. 

He  hadn't  broken  com- 
pletely with  home,  that  was 
evident,  but  he  wasn't  going 
back  to  take  another  beating. 
And  what's  more  there 
wasn't  any  way  to  make  him. 
"The  road"  was  always  there 
— pretty  rough  going  now 
for  kids  like  this  with  the  transient  service  winding  up. 
There  wasn't  much  the  matter  with  the  boy,  now,  that 
a  job  wouldn't  cure,  but  who  could  tell  what  the  jungles 
and  panhandling  and  all  the  rest  of  it  would  do  to  him — 
and  that's  what  "the  road"  was  going  to  mean  this  winter. 
Surely  she  could  make  this  one  man  see  that  a  boy  like 
this  was  everybody's  business  and  that  "shipping  him"  was 
not  always  the  answer. 

/"\  NE  of  the  first  things  learned  by  people  working  with 
^^  transient  boys  is  that  there  is  no  one  answer  to 
anything  about  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  de- 
plore the  apparent  willingness  of  the  public  to  accept  the 
formula  "ship  'em  home"  as  a  cure-all. 

"You  can't  make  a  neat  tidy  list  of  why  boys  leave 
home,"  says  a  worker  in  a  western  state,  "or  a  sure-fire 
list  of  circumstances  under  which  they  should — or 
shouldn't — be  sent  home,  any  more  than  you  can  tabulate 
the  probabilities  of  them  staying  there.  We  can  say  that 
many  boys  come  from  families  on  inadequate  relief — but 
that  doesn't  prove  that  adequate  relief  would  keep  boys 
home.  It  isn't  as  simple  as  that.  Most  boys  leave  home 
for  a  tangled  web  of  reasons  rarely  understood  by  us  or 
by  them  either,  and  mostly  spun  out  of  their  own  imma- 
turity. They  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
personal  situation — and  of  course  at  that  age  they  are 
champion  rationalizers — and  so  they  run  away  from  it. 
To  shove  them  back  before  the  situation  has  cleared  up 
in  their  own  minds,  though  not  necessarily  in  fact,  is 
simply  wasting  our  energies.  They  won't  stay  after  they 
get  there. 

"There  isn't  a  great  deal  we  can  do  to  help  clear  a  boy's 
mind  except  to  be  strictly  unsentimental  listeners,  to 
throw  in  an  occasional  'Now  hold  on  a  minute,  what 
about  so-and-so  ?'  and  most  of  all  to  give  him  time  to 
come  around  to  his  own  decision.  What  these  boys  really 
need  is  time  to  grow  up.  We  can't  give  them  that,  but  we 
can  give  them  a  chance  to  get  off  their  chests  to  a  listener 
who  doesn't  sit  in  judgment,  all  their  adolescent  outrage 
against  the  general  foolishness  of  the  whole  wide  world. 
Believe  it  or  not  it's  a  big  help. 

"Don't  forget  that  I  believe  that  most  boys  are  better 
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off  at  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  but  unless  they  believe 
it  too  it  doesn't  matter  much  what  you  and  1  believe. 

"As  there's  no  single  answer  to  why  boys  leave  home, 
there's  no  one  answer  to  what  will  keep  them  there  after — 
and  if — they  go  back.  But  if  I  had  to  'make  such  an  answer  it 
would  be  jobs ;  j  ust  that,  jobs — jobs  with  interest  and  content 
and  enough  pay  to  let  a  fellow  feel  that  he's  a  man,  run- 
ning his  own  life.  To  be  sure  he  may  run  it  badly,  but 
that's  a  part  of  growing  up  too.  Maybe  I'm  over-simplify- 
ing it  as  much  as  the  people  who  say  'Oh,  ship  'em  home,' 
but  1  honestly  believe  that  the  thing  that  would  take 
these  boys  back  to  the  home  town  with  their  heads  up,  and 
anchor  them  there,  is  honest-to-goodness  jobs.  With  the 
sense  of  being  a  free  man  that  a  job  gives,  and  that  is  so 
precious  to  youth,  most  of  these  kids  would  work  out  of 
their  emotional  overload.  They'd  work  out  of  much  of 
it,  I  believe,  right  here  where  we  catch  them  if  we  could 
just  put  them  in  regular  jobs — not  something  all  gummed 
up  with  relief. 

It  seems  such  a  simple  common-sense  thing  to  do,  and  so 
tragic  that  we  can't,  for  some  community  is  going  to  have 
to  live  with  these  fellows  for  the  next  fifty  years  or  so 
and  the  kind  of  citizens  they  become  may  very  well  be 
determined  by  what  happens  to  them  right  now.  I  know 
there  aren't  jobs  for  them  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  ought  to  be  people  in  each  community  smart  enough 
to  figure  out  some  scheme  that  would  let  these  adventur- 
ous kids  go  home  with  their  faces  saved  and  a  chance  to 
show  themselves  capable  of  more  grown-up  behavior.  1 
can't  believe  that  'riding'  them,  when  they  have  already 
learned  the  ropes  of  escape,  is  very  hopeful  treatment  for 
their  future  stability  as  citizens." 

1V/TANY  boys  who  drift  into  travelers  aid  and  transient 
-*•'-'•  offices  want  to  go  home,  but  in  the  beginning 
they  are  apt  to  hide  their  desire  behind  young  truculence. 
Many  who  at  first  won't  talk  of  it  come  around  after  a 
day  or  two  and  allow  the  worker  to  "write  to  the  folks." 
With  communication  reestablished  the  first  step  on  the 
way  back  is  made,  though  here  again  every  case  is  differ- 
ent. A  too  effusive  parental  promise  that  "all  is  forgiven" 
is  just  as  apt  to  put  a  boy  off  as  a  stern  exaction  of  terms 
of  surrender.  Sometimes  of  course  the  home  itself  and  the 
family  life  it  holds  need  reform  more  than  the  boy,  but 
the  mere  fact  of  a  home  is  something  that  the  worker 
must  take  into  account. 

"One  of  the  things  we  have  to  watch  in  ourselves" 
says  a  worker  in  a  mid-west  city,  "is  a  tendency  to  see 
situations  according  to  a  preconceived  pattern  and  to 
jump  at  making  a  plan  for  a  boy  before  we  know  all  the 
story.  Sometimes  he  has  a  perfectly  good  plan  of  his  own, 
which  he  is  too  reticent  or  too  scared  to  tell  us  about,  and 
what  a  mess  we  may  make  of  it  if  he  isn't  smart  enough 
to  keep  us  from  'sending  him  back  where  he  belongs'!" 

An  entirely  different  dilemma  is  presented  to  workers 
when  there  is  no  semblance  of  a  home  for  a  boy  to  go  to 
even  if  he  would. 

"Most  comfortably  placed  people,"  says  a  veteran  work- 
er with  boys  on  the  road,  "find  it  hard  to  believe  that  in 
this  country  of  ours  there  are  boys  of  sixteen  or  so  who 
are  literally  nobody's  children,  boys  for  whom  no  adults 
have  a  responsibility  and  to  whom  no  community  admits 
an  obligation.  Yet  we  meet  them  in  this  work  just  a  little 
too  often  for  our  peace  of  mind.  I'm  thinking  of  a  Negro 
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lad  who's  been  around  here  the  last  month,  who  for  two 
years  has  been  the  problem  child  of  a  succession  of 
transient  offices.  He's  a  nice  simple  kid,  not  very  bright 
I'm  afraid,  who  trails  along  with  almost  anyone  who  says 
'Let's  go.'  He  doesn't  remember  a  mother  and  never  heard 
of  a  father.  He  remembers  some  of  the  casual  relations 
who  seem  to  have  scuffed  him  around  from  place  to  place, 
but  the  only  one  who  has  been  located  is  'a  kind  of  an 
aunt,'  the  marks  of  whose  strap  he  still  bears.  She  'chased' 
him  some  two  years  ago  when  he  was  probably  fourteen 
and  to  say  that  her  interest  in  him  is  now  negative  is  the 
height  of  understatement. 

"There  is  literally  no  place  on  earth  that  that  boy  has 
any  right  to  be,  no  person  on  whom  he  has  any  claim.  To 
this  town  he  is  just  a  transient,  and  the  town  has  all  it 
can  do,  it  says,  to  care  for  its  local  homeless.  Transients 
must  go  'home  where  they  belong.'  But  suppose  you  don't 
belong  anywhere?  Then  what?  This  boy  is  not  a  total 
loss — yet.  Just  a  little  experience  in  stable  living  and 
working,  a  little  exposure  to  human  kindness,  and  I  be- 
lieve he'd  come  through  to  a  normal  way  of  life.  But  now 
we  too  must  'chase'  him  out  on  the  road  where  every 
influence  tends  to  make  him  a  liability,  even  a  danger,  to 
any  community  where  he  happens  to  land. 

"Any  worker  with  transients  can  tell  you  of  dozens  of 
these  youngsters  who  don't  belong  anywhere ;  boys  turned 
out  of  orphan  asylums  at  sixteen  with  maybe — and  maybe 
not — a  gesture  at  putting  them  in  jobs;  boys  completely 
broken  from  home  for  whom  running  away  is  part  of  a 
delinquency  pattern  that  'the  road'  is  bound  to  harden  into 
criminality. 

It's  true,  as  we  all  know,  that  youthful  transiency 
should  be  treated  before  it  starts,  but  meantime,  since  that 
is  still  a  noble  theory,  why  haven't  we  sense  enough  to 
treat  these  boys  where  we  find  them  instead  of  pushing 
them  along  to  roll  up  further  trouble?  We  made  a  begin- 
ning in  the  transient  service — at  least  we  began  to  under- 
stand what  we're  up  against — and  now  we  throw  all  that 
experience  out  the  window  under  the  blanket  formula, 
'send  'em  home,'  that  has,  in  many  cases,  no  relation  to 
reality.  Follow-up  studies  of  returned  boys  indicate  that 
indiscriminate  shipping  is  pretty  much  waste  motion.  In 
any  case  time  is  the  essence  in  dealing  with  these  young- 
sters, time  and  the  treatment  of  each  one  as  an  individual 
human  being,  by  a  worker  with  an  innate  quality  that 
understands  and  even  shares  the  spirit  that  wants  'to  go 
places  and  see  things.'  " 

Seasoned  workers  with  transient  boys,  whether  in  public 
or  private  agencies,  unanimously  agree  that  the  "send  him 
home"  answer  is  good  if  it  works,  but  that  the  test  is  not 
in  sending  but  in  the  sticking  after  the  boy  gets  home. 


series  of  intimate  discussions  of 
day-to-day  contacts  of  workers  and  su- 
pervisors with  predicaments  of  families 
on  relief,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
beginning,  March  1933  to  April  1935  in- 
clusive, in  three  pamphlets,  Miss  Bailey 
Says.  .  .  .  Thirty  cents  each  postpaid  from 
The  Survey.  Quantity  rates  on  request. 
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First  Aid  to   Legislation 

THIRST  aid  to  states,  planning  through  legislative  action 
*•  to  make  public  welfare  law  and  administration  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  is  offered  in  a 
series  of  studies  by  the  research  section  of  FERA.  Three 
now  completed  give  in  tabular  form  digests  of  state  old- 
age  assistance  laws,  blind  assistance  laws  and  laws  granting 
aid  to  dependent  children.  Each  study  summarizes  the  fed- 
eral provisions  and  analyzes  the  present  standing  of  the 
states  in  relation  tolthe  Security  Act.  Thus  one  report  shows 
that  twelve  states  now  have  laws  which  substantially  con- 
form to  the  federal  provisions  on  behalf  of  dependent  chil- 
dren: Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming.  In  other  states, 
the  legislatures  must  act  before  "federal  grants  can  be 
made  available."  Here  in  clear  and  compact  form  are  the 
guides  to  such  action. 

A  second  series  of  studies  digests  the  public  welfare  pro- 
visions of  the  individual  states.  Only  two  of  these — Ari- 
zona and  Colorado — are  now  complete.  When  this  series 
is  farther  along  it  will  serve  as  a  method  of  "pooling"  cur- 
rent practke,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  civic  and  legislative 
groups  interested  in  getting  a  bird's  eye  view  of  existing 
public  welfare  structure,  in  modernizing  or  strengthening 
it,  or  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  practice  of  neigh- 
boring states  and  of  the  federal  government. 

Vertical   Unions 

'  I  ''HE  issue  of  industrial  unions  versus  craft  unions,  up- 
permost  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  [see  The  Survey,  November  1935,  page 
336]  has  now  split  AF  of  L  leadership  and  brought  about 
a  new  organization  within  the  Federation.  In  a  two-line 
note  to  President  Green,  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  resigned  last  month  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  AF  of  L.  Under  his  leadership,  representatives 
of  seven  international  unions  affiliated  with  the  AF  of  L 
have  now  formed  a  committee  to  promote  the  organization 
of  unions  along  industrial  lines.  John  Brophy,  years  ago 
an  insurgent  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  [See  The  Min- 
ers' Program  by  John  Brophy,  The  Survey,  March  1922, 
page  1026]  will  direct  the  activities  of  this  body,  of  which 
Lewis  is  chairman. 

At  the  AF  of  L  convention  Lewis  led  the  fight  in  favor 
of  industrial  unions,  to  include  all  workers  in  an  industry, 
as  against  the  traditional  craft  organization.  In  the  new 
mass  production  industries  such  as  automobiles,  oil,  rubber, 
the  old  craft  structure,  which  served  the  earlier  develop- 
ment of  unionism,  splits  the  relatively  few  skilled  workers 
into  small  and  often  jealous  groups,  and  fails  to  reach  the 
unskilled.  Much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  craft  unions, 
their  critics  claim,  is  siphoned  off  into  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, instead  of  going  into  efforts  to  strengthen  the  or- 
ganization and  to  better  wage  and  working  conditions. 

Lewis  and  those  like-minded  with  him,  hold  that  AF  of 
L  loyalty  to  craft  unionism  is  largely  responsible  for  the 


failure  of  the  Federation  to  win  any  real  foothold  in  mass 
production.  President  Green  of  the  AF  of  L  maintains 
that  such  organizations  as  the  new  committee  are : 

.  .  .  productive  of  confusions  and  fraught  with  serious  conse- 
quences. ...  A  line  of  cleavage  between  such  a  movement  and 
the  parent  body  may  be  created  and  the  breach  between  those 
who  sincerely  and  honestly  believe  in  the  different  forms  of 
organization  could  be  definitely  widened. 

But  the  industrial  unionists  plan,  at  least  for  the  present, 
to  work  within  the  AF  of  L.  In  a  statement  from  the 
headquarters  opened  by  the  new  Committee  for  Industrial 
Organization  in  Washington,  John  Brophy  says: 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  committee  to  further  in  every  way  the 
effort  of  groups  of  workers  in  autos,  aluminum,  radio  and 
many  other  mass  production  industries  to  find  a  place  within 
the  organized  labor  movement  as  represented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

Gifts  for  the  Children 

I3ITTER  but  wholesome  reading  for  the  Christmas 
•*-*  season  is  offered  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  a  new  Handbook  on  the  Federal  Child  Labor 
Amendment.  It  is  a  record  of  the  exploitation,  injury  and 
maiming  of  child  wage  earners.  It  is  also  a  factual  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  efforts  in  this  country  to  regulate 
child  labor,  of  the  present  situation,  of  arguments  on  the 
proposed  federal  amendment.  One  section  cites  cases  show- 
ing the  heavy  accident  toll  paid  by  children  in  industry. 
(419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price  15  cents. 
Quantity  rates.) 

When  the  code  restrictions  on  child  labor  were  wiped 
out  by  the  Schechter  decision,  there  remained  only  seven 
states  with  a  sixteen-year  age  minimum  for  work  during 
school  hours.  Nine  states  permit  children  under  fourteen 
to  work  in  industry,  in  some  cases  during  school  hours. 
Not  one  state  has  reduced  working  hours,  even  for  chil- 
dren, to  the  forty-hour  week  which  prevailed  under  the 
codes. 

At  this  season,  dedicated  to  children,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  is  launching  a  new  campaign  to  secure 
the  twelve  state  ratifications  still  needed  for  the  adoption 
of  the  child  labor  amendment,  giving  Congress  power  to 
"limit,  regulate  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age." 

Time  to  Live 

TT  is  just  short  of  ten  years  since  The  Survey  published 
an  article  by  one  of  its  editors  on  Private  Life  or  Pri- 
vate Duty  for  the  R.N.  That  article  brought  together  facts 
that  already  were  clear — though  not  so  devastating!)'  clear 
as  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools  since 
has  made  them — as  to  the  intolerable  conditions  of  hours, 
earnings  and  irregularity  of  employment  that  confronted 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  nursing  profession.  It  was  ridicu- 
lous even  then  that  members  of  a  profession  should  be  so 
hobbled ;  it  is  even  more  ridiculous  that  a  decade  later  it 
still  is  necessary  to  wage  a  fight  for  an  eight  hour  day  in 
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nursing  —  a  standard  long  since  achieved  and  often  exceed- 
ed in  many  branches  of  industry. 

The  New  York  Counties  Registered  Nurses  Association 
recently  put  the  case  before  the  public  in  a  novel  and  posi- 
tive way  by  putting  on  a  Hobby  Show  at  one  of  the  large 
hotels  to  demonstrate  what  nurses  do  with  spare  time  when 
and  if  they  have  it.  It  seems  that  under  the  starched  uni- 
forms and  the  caps  they  are  people,  after  all.  As  the  exhib- 
its proved,  they  write,  read,  paint,  sew,  photograph,  study 
and  travel  when  they  have  a  chance.  They  do  sculpture, 
tool  leather,  bind  books,  ride  horseback,  garden,  hike,  sing, 
dance,  act  and  fence.  In  short  they  have  kept  alive  all  the 
potentialities  of  human  beings,  even  under  a  regime  where 
work  meant  typically  a  twelve-hour  day  and  a  seven-day 
week. 

That  schedule  still  spells  work  —  when  one  has  work  — 
for  probably  60  percent  of  the  profession,  though  more 
than  600  hospitals  throughout  the  country  now  are  operat- 
ing on  a  schedule  of  three,  instead  of  two,  nurses  per 
twenty-four  hours.  Significantly,  the  nurses  have  taken  a 
pro  rata  cut  of  daily  earnings  along  with  the  hours.  They 
say  it's  worth  it  to  have  "time  to  live."  Spreading  the  work 
also  seems  to  be  steadying  employment  in  some  places 
where  records  are  available,  so  that  the  annual  income  of 
a  nurse  does  not  show  a  corresponding  decline.  Too  often 
patients  and  hospitals  have  considered  nurses  merely  as 
devices  for  meeting  an  emergency  of  sickness.  It  is  more 
than  time  that  such  an  attitude  underwent  a  wholly  feasi- 
ble, inexpensive  and  constructive  change  of  heart. 

Start  Safe  with  Santa  Glaus 


would  hardly  tuck  a  fine  watch  and  a  toy  ham- 
mer into  the  three-year-old's  Christmas  stocking.  Yet 
that  is  just  what  parents  do  in  substance,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  points  out,  when 
they  let  a  youngster  flourish  an  air  gun  or  a  kitchen  knife 
within  range  of  eyes  that  are  beyond  price.  For  years  the 
Society  has  been  pointing  out  that  in  thirty  years  fireworks 
used  in  celebrating  American  independence  have  killed 
more  Americans  than  were  killed  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Now  it  has  turned  its  scrutiny  also  on  Christmas.  A 
suggested  list  of  toys  from  national  manufacturers  men- 
tions popguns  for  children  of  a  year  and  a  half;  shooting 
games  for  three  and  four-year-olds;  air  rifles  and  motor- 
cycles for  children  of  eight.  Parents,  moreover,  buy  them, 
and  results  appear  in  the  lists  of  children  killed  or  maimed 
in  accidents  each  year.  The  moral  is,  start  safe  with  Santa 
Claus  and  stay  safe  all  around  the  calendar,  which  now 
records  more  deaths  of  children  from  accidents  than  from 
any  disease. 

The  Coal  Case 

TN  the  first  complete  decision  on  the  Guffey  Coal  Act, 
-  which  sets  up  a  "little  NRA"  for  the  disorganized 
bituminous  industry,  US  District  Judge  Elwood  Hamil- 
ton of  Louisville,  Ky.,  upheld  the  right  of  Congress  to 
regulate  an  industry  where  the  states  have  failed  or  are 
powerless  to  act. 

The  decision  covered  three  cases.  The  R.  C.  Tway  Coal 
Company  and  eighteen  other  operators  in  the  Harlan,  Ky., 
field  sued  to  restrain  the  revenue  collector  from  levying 
the  taxes  laid  on  their  output  under  the  Guffey  Act.  This 
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action  was  dismissed.  A  Tway  Company  stockholder  sued 
to  compel  his  directors  to  sign  the  bituminous  coal  code 
and  abandon  their  plan  to  disobey  the  Act.  Judge  Hamil- 
ton granted  the  injunction,  but  stayed  its  effect  until  the 
Act  is  finally  adjudicated.  Receivers  for  another  coal  com- 
pany petitioned  for  advice  as  to  whether  their  mine  must 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  They  were  ordered 
so  to  do. 

The  first  half  of  the  opinion  reviews  the  provisions  of 
the  Guffey  Act,  the  companies'  arguments  and  the  reply 
of  the  government  which  includes  several  hundred  pages 
of  evidence  showing  that  for  years  the  coal  industry  has 
suffered  from  lengthy  and  frequent  stoppages  of  interstate 
coal  shipments,  from  price  fluctuations  tending  to  hamper 
interstate  commerce  in  coal,  and  from  demoralized  compe- 
tition. Judge  Hamilton  maintains  that  to  say  coal  mining 
"is  not  affected  with  a  public  interest  is  simply  to  ignore 
the  facts"  brought  together  by  the  US  Coal  Commission 
in  1923  and  by  twelve  congressional  investigations  between 
1918  and  1935: 

The  facts,  as  heretofore  shown,  clearly  prove  that  the  States 
acting  alone  are  unable  to  rehabilitate  the  bituminous  coal 
mining  industry  as  it  affects  the  people  generally.  .  .  .  The 
people  of  the  United  States  intended  to  surrender  all  the 
rights  they  had  to  promote  the  general  welfare  that  could  not 
he  done  by  the  States  acting  independently. 

His  opinion  concludes: 

If  commerce  is  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  for  the  public 
welfare  in  this  country  it  must  be  by  the  national  government, 
because  the  States  lack  the  power  to  make  effective  their  own 
regulations. 

The  decision,  headlined  in  the  daily  press  as  "a  challenge 
to  the  Supreme  Court,"  is  to  be  appealed  at  once  for  re- 
view of  Judge  Hamilton's  interpretation  of  the  public 
welfare  and  commerce  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

Looking  Towards  London 

TN  spite  of  martial  alarums  and  the  unpredictable  state 
"  of  Europe  next  summer,  plans  are  steadily  going  for- 
ward for  the  third  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  to  be  held  in  London,  July  12-17.  The  first  In- 
ternational Conference,  it  will  be  recalled,  drew  some 
2500  social  workers  to  Paris  in  1928;  the  second,  some 
1200  to  Frankfort-on-Main  in  1932.  This  third  con- 
clave should  be  particularly  attractive  to  Americans  since 
it  will  be  conducted  in  English. 

The  general  theme  of  the  conference  is  Social  Work 
and  the  Community.  The  program  is  organized  into  four 
general  sessions  in  addition  to  three  sessions  each  of  the 
five  commissions :  Health,  Education  and  Recreation,  Ma- 
terial Welfare,  Social  Adjustment  and  Unemployment. 
A  high  spot  of  the  general  sessions  is  a  symposium  led  by 
Dr.  Rene  Sand  on  Recent  Changes  in  Local  Community 
Life,  with  representatives  from  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
United  States  participating.  Americans  who  have  been 
invited  to  speak  at  the  conference  are  Katherine  F.  Len- 
root  of  Washington ;  Dorothy  C.  Kahn  of  Philadelphia ; 
and  Margaret  Rich  and  Monsignor  Robert  F.  Keegan 
of  New  York. 

The  conference  will  be  preceded  by  a  summer  school 
of  one  week  at  King's  College,  London,  for  orientation 
to  the  international  social  scene.  The  American  quota  for 
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the  course  is  limited  to  about  sixty.  Arrangements  for 
after-conference  study  tours  on  the  continent  are  also 
under  way.  Full  details  of  the  conference  arrangements 
and  program  with  estimates  of  necessary  expenses  are 
available  at  the  office  of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  82  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  O. 

Lite  and    Limb 

EVER  in  its  more  than  half  century  has  the  American 
Red  Cross  confronted  so  long  and  widespread  a  list 
of  public  disasters  as  occurred  in  1934-35 — fire,  flood,  hur- 
ricane, earthquake,  drought  and  dust  storms.  In  this  coun- 
try, disasters  occasioned  its  services  to  110,000  persons. 
That,  however,  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  annual  number  of 
victims  of  what  might  be  called  private  disasters — the  acci- 
dents in  homes,  at  work  and  on  the  streets  which  last  year 
killed  101 ,000  Americans  and  permanently  disabled370,000. 
As  a  logical  step  in  its  long  effort  to  conserve  life,  the  Red 
Cross  is  embarking  on  a  general  educational  campaign  for 
accident  prevention.  The  organization  believes  also  that 
the  horrifying  aggregate  of  deaths  and  injuries  in  road  ac- 
cidents could  be  lessened  if  simple  emergency  care  were 
generally  available  at  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

Such  a  project  is  peculiarly  within  the  scope  of  the  Red 
Cross,  which  is  prepared  to  do  a  wholesale  teaching  of 
first  aid  through  its  3700  chapters  and  cooperating  agen- 
cies. The  national  organization  also  is  prepared  to  give 
information  on  highway  first  aid  stations,  as  a  chapter 
project.  The  possibility  of  linking  up  fixed  stations  with 
the  great  oil  concerns  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  is  under 
consideration.  The  long  open  stretches  of  the  highways 
point  also  to  the  need  of  mobile  first  aid  stations.  State  and 
highway  police,  highway  and  telephone  repair  men  and 
others  constantly  on  the  roads  should  be  trained  in  first 
aid.  So  also  should  automobile  drivers  themselves. 

The  potential  public  concern  for  automobile  accidents  is 
apparent  in  the  spectacular  spread  of  a  plain-speaking  mag- 
azine article,  And  Sudden  Death,  which  swept  the  country 
in  its  original  form  and  as  reprinted,  and  now  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  larger  pamphlet  (Sudden  Death,  by  J. 
C.  Furnas  and  Ernest  N.  Smith.  Simon  and  Schuster). 

Housing  Legislation — 1936 

'T'HE  need  for  a  federal  housing  policy  is  still  in  the 
-*•  forefront  of  public  concern.  It  is  increasingly  evident 
that  federal  legislation  must  be  enacted  which  takes  hous- 
ing out  of  the  emergency  category  and  which  lays  down 
procedure  for  a  long-range  housing  policy. 

This  was  contemplated  in  two  separate  bills  offered  in 
last  year's  session  of  Congress.  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner of  New  \  ork  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which 
would  establish  a  permanent  Housing  Authority  within 
the  department  of  the  interior ;  Representative  Henry  El- 
lenbogen  introduced  another  in  the  House  which  proposed 
an  independent  Federal  Housing  Authority  with  certain 
technical  differences  in  the  powers  assigned  to  it.  [See  The 
Survey,  May  1935,  page  53. J  Later  in  the  session  Mr. 
Ellenbogen  redrafted  his  bill  so  that  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  would  become  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  and  would  be  given  the  appointment 
of  the  other  two  members.  He  did  not  however  incorporate 
in  his  bill  the  proviso  of  the  Wagner  bill  that  the  relation- 


ship of  the  Federal  Authority  to  a  local  project  should  be 
that  of  mortgagee  not  in  possession  except  in  localities 
where  no  agency  existed  for  the  carrying  out  of  low  rental 
projects.  At  this  writing  it  is  reported  that  Senator  Wag- 
ner is  preparing  for  the  reintroduction  of  comprehensive 
housing  legislation  at  the  coming  session. 

The  interest  of  private  business  in  housing  is  also  mani- 
fest. The  recently  released  ambitious  report  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Committee  is  an  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion of  thought  among  business  men,  although,  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  no  information  is  given  as  to  definite 
provisions  whereby  7,500,000  new  dwelling  units  are  to 
be  constructed  over  a  ten-year  period. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  greater  for  harmonious  relation- 
ship between  governmental  and  private  agencies  than  in 
the  field  of  housing.  Many  economists  believe  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  will  depend  largely  upon  what 
is  accomplished  in  housing  during  the  coming  years.  If 
time  and  momentum  are  not  to  be  lost  the  legislation  nec- 
essary to  a  strong  housing  program  must  be  based  upon 
impregnable  constitutional  grounds.  The  power  of  the 
federal  government  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  country  is  firmly  established  through  the 
powers  given  to  the  President  in  the  Constitution.  It  is 
clearly  the  function  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
regulation  of  commerce  among  the  states.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  is  not  interstate  commerce.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  specific  limitations  have  been  placed  upon 
the  powers  of  Congress  by  the  Constitution  and  that  legis- 
lation, even  for  the  general  welfare,  can  only  be  effective 
when  based  upon  those  powers  which  have  been  specifically- 
delegated  to  Congress.  Solid  constitutional  ground  for  a 
federal  housing  policy  must  be  sought  with  cooperation 
between  government  and  business  interests  extended  to 
the  framing  of  legislation  ;is  well  as  to  the  action  which 
may  result. 

The  Olympics 

'T'HE  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Federation  of 
-*•    Settlements,  at  a  recent  meeting,  adopted  a  statement 
emphasizing  its  traditional  principle  of  "the  open  door"  and 
expressing  its  belief  that : 

Here,  there  and  everywhere,  human  relations  are  violated 
when  the  primary  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  thought,  asso- 
ciation and  opportunity  are  sacrificed  to  intolerance  and 
domination. 

We  have  a  stake  in  the  issue  as  to  whether  American  athletes 
shall  take  part  in  the  Olympics  at  Berlin,  when  to  do  so 
strikes  a  blow  at  fair  play  in  sports.  We  regard  this  in  no 
sense  sheerly  a  Jewish  problem.  All  minority  groups  are  under 
the  ban  in  Germany,  whether  Socialist,  Democratic,  Catholic. 
Jewish,  Communist,  trade  union  or  liberal.  Their  athletic 
organizations  have  been  disrupted.  No  one  who  differs  from 
the  Nazi  mold  has  a  fair  chance  to  try  for  Olympic  honors. 
We  do  not  need  to  take  the  word  of  refugees,  Gentile  or 
Jewish,  who  have  had  to  leave  Germany  because  of  political 
suppression  or  economic  persecution;  the  official  German 
statements  carry  their  own  condemnation.  The  decision  to 
permit  one  German  Jew  to  qualify,  announced  by  General 
Sherrill  of  the  A.O.C.,  is  as  ridiculous  a  compromise  as  it 
would  be  to  exclude  all  but  one  Irish  athlete  from  the  Ameri- 
can contestants.  In  the  name  of  the  fair  play  and  sports-, 
manship  that  our  settlement  clubs  strive  for,  we  urge  the 
adult  athletic  organizations  of  the  country  to  refrain  from 
participating  in  the  Olympics  if  they  are  held  in  Germany. 
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INDUSTRY 


A  Look  at  Homework 

ONE  consequence  of  the  homework  system,  according  to 
a  new  study  by  the  US  Women's  Bureau,  is  that  in 
1934  many  homeworkers  were  on  the  relief  rolls  because 
they  were  not  paid  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  living.  (The 
Commercialisation  of  the  Home  Through  Industrial  Home- 
Work.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C. 
Price  5  cents.)  This  unusually  well  written  and  well  illus- 
trated report  also  shows  that  exploitation  of  women  and 
children  who  do  the  work,  hazards  to  health  and  family  life, 
undermining  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  and  increased 
taxpayers'  load  for  relief  and  for  homework  regulation  are 
other  results  of  giving  out  factory  work  to  be  done  at  home. 
The  study  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  national  situation, 
covering  work  sent  to  farm  homes  and  mountain  shacks,  as 
well  as  to  city  tenements.  Although  fifteen  states  have  laws 
regulating  homework,  the  laws  are  difficult  and  expensive  to 
enforce  because  the  work  is  scattered  and  hard  to  trace. 
Sometimes  an  employer  who  is  located  in  one  city  sends  out 
work  to  several  states.  Further,  enforcement  in  one  com- 
munity is  apt  to  drive  the  unscrupulous  employer  to  another. 
The  bulletin  quotes  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  best 
solution  for  the  problems  of  homework  is  complete  legal 
prohibition.  As  a  step  toward  bringing  such  work  back  into 
the  factory,  it  recommends  that  homework  employers  bear 
the  cost  of  adequate  regulation  through  license  fees  or  taxes. 
The  bulletin  also  suggests  the  development  of  handcraft 
production  centers,  where  skilled  craftswomen  may  supple- 
ment family  earnings  by  working  part  time  under  controlled 
conditions  and  for  fair  wages. 

Remedy  for  Unemployment 

AN  experiment  with  the  six-hour  day,  inaugurated  by  the 
Kellogg  cereal  mills  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  1930 
has  been  made  permanent,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
the  president  of  the  concern.  At  the  same  time  pay  rates  were 
increased  12.5  percent,  bringing  wages  to  the  level  maintained 
by  the  company  under  the  eight-hour  day  prior  to  December 
1930,  when  the  four-shift  day  was  inaugurated.  The  wage 
increase,  effective  as  of  October  28,  makes  the  basic  wage 
for  unskilled  workers  and  janitors  $4.50,  with  other  wage 
categories  in  proportion.  The  increases  apply  only  to  men, 
since  a  similar  raise  in  wages  was  given  the  women  workers 
two  years  ago.  All  workers,  men  and  women,  also  receive 
bonuses  which  average  15  to  20  percent  of  their  regular 
wages,  bringing  minimum  weekly  income  above  $30.  In  mak- 
ing the  announcement  of  a  permanent  six-hour  day  in  the 
mills,  Mr.  Kellogg  said  he  was  convinced  by  his  company's 
experience  and  by  the  "failure  of  other  methods"  that  a 
shortened  work  day  without  decrease  in  pay  is  "the  only 
permanent  and  workable  solution  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem." He  estimates  that  it  would  increase  employment  at 
least  20  percent  in  plants  adopting  it. 

Administering  Insurance 

TYPICAL  of  problems  involved  in  administering  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  the  schism  in  the  ranks  of  New- 
York  employers  on  the  issue  of  full  current  reports  on  em- 
ployes actually  employed  as  against  reports  delayed  until 
employes  are  discharged  or  leave  their  jobs.  By  a  six  to  three 
vote  the  Unemployment  Insurance  State  Advisory  Council 
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endorsed  the  plan  of  full  current  reports  submitted  by  Glenn 
A.  Bowers,  state  director  of  unemployment  insurance,  the 
three  employers'  representatives  voting  against  it.  The  plan, 
which  provides  in  detail  for  record  keeping  by  about.  250,000 
employers  subject  to  the  law,  is  at  this  writing  before  the 
state  industrial  commissioner  for  final  approval.  In  a  supple- 
mentary memorandum,  Mr.  Bowers  summarizes  the  four 
arguments  against  the  plan  and  answers  them,  pointing  out 
that  to  hold  up  reports  on  employes  until  they  become  un- 
employed would  delay  payments  of  benefits,  cause  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  workers  as  to  whether  they  should  return  to 
work  after  a  layoff,  and  increase  the  number  of  doubtful 
cases.  Lack  of  current  data,  he  says,  would  also  handicap 
necessary  studies  of  stability,  merit-rating  possibilities,  par- 
tial unemployment,  seasonally,  and  so  on.  Effectiveness  of 
administration  is  more  important  than  possible  dollar  econ- 
omy and  confidential  information  can  be  safeguarded.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Bowers  holds  that  "it  would  be  reckless  for  the 
unemployment  insurance  office  to  rely  solely  on  the  em- 
ployer's keeping  the  necessary  records,  having  no  current 
records  of  its  own."  Under  the  plan  of  reporting  only  on 
"job  separations"  there  would  be  "no  means  of  checking  on 
an  employer's  returns." 

A  New  Labor  College 

PLANS  are  going  forward  for  the  establishment  of  a 
resident  labor  college  in  California  with  a  year-round 
program.  A  Western  Labor  College  Association  has  been 
organized  and  is  selecting  a  site  which  will  not  only  provide 
classroom,  library  and  living  quarters  but  also  acreage  for 
a  farm  and  orchard.  The  farm  land  will  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  college,  provide  employment  for  students  and 
also,  it  is  hoped,  make  the  college  a  vacation  resort  for 
workers  and  their  families.  The  new  labor  college  is  to  be 
located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  It  will  be: 
a  non-factional  and  non-sectarian  school  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  labor  and  of  the  common  people,  and  aiming  to  pre- 
pare its  students  for  active  participation  and  leadership  in  those 
various  economic,  political  and  cultural  activities  which  may  be 
inclusively  described  as  the  farmer-labor  movement. 

The  executive  committee  includes  the  international  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Garment  Workers  Union,  the 
director  of  the  Oakland  Labor  College,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  secretary  of 
the  state  Socialist  party. 


Bootleg  Coal 


HOW  disorganization  and  unemployment  in  coal  is  de- 
veloping a  "bootleg  industry"  in  anthracite  is  told  in 
recent  reports  from  the  hard  coal  area  of  Pennsylvania, 
notably  by  Louis  Stark  writing  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  area  of  about  500  square  miles  where  anthracite  is 
found  is  a  one-industry  region,  at  least  half  its  million  inhabi- 
tants being  miners  and  their  families.  Beginning  in  1925, 
there  was  a  drop  in  the  demand  for  hard  coal,  from  90 
to  74  million  tons  in  four  years.  Last  year  the  output  was  45 
million  tons.  With  the  decline  the  collieries  shut  down,  and 
employment  fell  from  about  175,000  in  1920  to  about  75,000 
last  year.  Miners  lost  their  homes  and  savings.  Some  of  them 
began  to  trespass  on  company  property,  building  small 
"holes"  and  improvising  ingenious  ways  of  getting  the  coal 
out  and  handling  it.  As  "regular"  mining  declined,  bootleg- 
ging has  increased.  Trucks  going  into  the  area  with  commer- 
cial loads  began  to  pick  up  bootleg  coal  "on  speculation." 
Now  it  is  estimated  that  several  hundred  trucks  are  carrying 
4  million  tons  of  bootleg  coal  annually  out  of  the  anthracite 
area.  There  has  been  some  violence  between  the  "indepen- 
dent" miners  and  mine  company  employes.  Legitimate  opera- 
tors cannot  compete  with  the  bootleg  coal.  The  bootleggers 
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insist  that  they  have  "a  right  to  live,"  that  they  can  "only 
starve  on  relief,"  and  that  they  will  leave  their  small  pits 
and  their  illicit  trade  if  the  coal  operators  will  give  them 
work.  The  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association, 
representing  several  hundred  dealers,  has  appealed  to  Gover- 
nor Earle  to  halt  "organized  unlawful  mining  of  anthracite." 


THE  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
is  taking  jurisdiction  over  the  state  employment  offices.  M. 
Joseph  McCartin,  director  of  the  Labor  Relations  Board  of 
the  district  has  been  appointed  executive  secretary. 


AN  allotment  of  $101,820  has  been  made  to  the  federal  co- 
ordinator of  transportation  by  PWA  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue investigations  concerning  railroad  labor  conditions  and 
relations  particularly  in  connection  with  pensions  and  re- 
tirement for  railway  employes. 


A  REGIONAL  conference  of  states  having  membership  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization  was  held  in  October  at 
The  Hague  to  discuss  factory  inspection.  In  addition  to  ef- 
forts toward  uniform  standards  and  efficient  methods,  the 
conference  recommended  annual  meetings  of  representatives 
of  the  inspection  services  of  the  members. 


THE  employment  report  of  the  American  Association  of  En- 
gineers which  met  recently  in  Chicago  asserted  that  only 
young  men  are  being  accepted  for  technical  engineering 
positions  with  large  firms  because  of  the  expectation  of  man- 
datory retirement  pensions.  "The  deadline  has  dropped  from 
forty  to  thirty-two,  and  is  trying  to  reach  twenty-eight." 


THE  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  designated  Jan- 
uary 25,  26,  27  as  Child  Labor  Days,  to  be  observed  in 
synagogues,  churches  and  schools.  Suggested  programs  and 
appropriate  materials  for  a  day  "dedicated  to  the  thousands 
of  American  children  whose  lives  are  still  shadowed  by  the 
threat  of  industrial  exploitation"  may  be  secured  from  the 
committee,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Brief  and   Timely 

STRIKES  UNDER  THE  NEW  DEAL,  by  Maurice  Goldbloom, 
John  Herling,  Joel  Seidman,  Elisabeth  Yard.  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York.  Price  IS  cents. 

The  experience  of  labor  under  NRA,  from  a  frankly 
left-wing  point  of  view. 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT,  6V  William  H. 
Spencer.  Studies  in  Business  Administration,  Vol.  VI,  No.  /. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price  $1. 

A  realistic  analysis  of  the  Wagner  Act,  covering  its 
scope  and  philosophy,  prohibited  labor  practices,  safe- 
guards for  collective  bargaining,  administration,  consti- 
tutional issues. 

CREDIT  FOR  THE  WAGE  EARNER.  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

An  annotated  bibliography  on  the  general  problem,  and 
on  small  loan  agencies  and  instalment  selling. 

DIGEST  OF  PRINCIPAL  STATE  LABOR  LEGISLATION, 
Division  of  Labor  Standards,  US  Department  of  Labor. 

A  summary  by  states  of  labor  legislation  enacted  in 
1935,  as  reported  to  September  15. 

PRODUCTION  IN  DEPRESSION  AND  RECOVERY,  by 
Charles  A.  Bliss.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1819 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Measurements  indicating  the  extent  of  decline  and  re- 
covery in  domestic  and  world  output  since  1929,  and 
also  changes  in  the  character  of  production. 

READING  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  HOUSEHOLD  EM- 
PLOYMENT.  Women's  Bureau,  US  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  selected  reading  list  on  the  problems  of  a  large,  un- 
organized, unstandardized  occupational  area. 


EDUCATION 


Student  Aid 

/"CRITICISMS  and  suggestions  for  change  are  included  in 
^— '  a  report,  Federal  Student  Aid  Program,  by  Fred  J. 
Kelly  and  John  H.  McNeely,  just  issued  by  the  US  Office  of 
Education  (Bulletin  1935  No.  14.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.C.  Price  5  cents.)  The  report  covers 
the  first  year's  experience  with  the  plan  which  was  launched 
under  FERA  and  is  now  being  continued  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  December 
1935,  page  581.]  Of  the  1181  institutions  reporting  on  last 
year's  experience,  830,  or  about  70  percent,  expressed  satis- 
faction and  offered  no  criticism.  Most  of  the  others  offer 
suggestions  which,  they  feel,  would  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  scheme  on  their  own  campuses. 

Five  chief  criticisms  were  offered;  difficulty  in  determining 
the  actual  need  of  students  applying  for  aid ;  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  jobs  for  freshmen;  location  of  the  institution 
preventing  placement  of  students  in  off-campus  jobs;  maxi- 
mum $20  monthly  allowance  too  low ;  FERA  rates  of  pay- 
ment too  high,  exceeding  college  rates.  The  majority  of 
institutions  suggesting  changes  urge  that  the  quota  of  stu- 
dents be  increased.  "One  university  located  in  a  large  com- 
munity reports  that  1160  young  men  and  women  applied  for 
aid  while  its  quota  amounted  to  161."  It  was  also  suggested 
that:  public  funds  be  used  to  pay  administrative  costs  of  the 
program;  privately  controlled  colleges  be  permitted  to  em- 
ploy students  to  improve  property;  federal  aid  be  given  to 
students  without  work  requirements;  more  definite  regula- 
tions be  made  for  the  conduct  of  the  program. 

An  Emergency   Program 

TT7HAT  one  state  attempted  and  what  it  accomplished 
'  through  its  emergency  education  program  is  interest- 
ingly summarized  in  the  fall  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
lief Bulletin.  At  its  peak,  August  1935,  this  wholly  voluntary 
program  enrolled  259,644  persons.  "The  adult  education 
activities  alone  had  an  enrollment  approximately  four  times 
as  great  as  the  total  number  of  students  attending  colleges 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  1934-5  academic  year." 

Adult  education,  playgrounds  and  nursery  schools  were  the 
three  main  activities.  Literacy  classes  supplied  instruction  to 
25,000  adults,  though  these  were  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
illiterates  in  the  state  according  to  the  1930  census.  A  unique 
phase  of  the  Pennsylvania  program  was  the  training  and 
installation  of  recreation  leaders  in  state  parks.  This  course 
and  one  designed  to  train  adult  education  teachers  and 
leaders  have  been  added  to  a  number  of  college  curricula. 
Two  thirds  of  the  enrolled  adults,  about  60  percent  of  them 
men,  were  unemployed.  Vocational  training,  recreation,  Eng- 
lish and  citizenship  were  the  subjects  most  in  demand. 
Many  aspects  of  the  program  are  now  WPA  projects. 


School  Needs  and  School  Plans 

'"TpHAT  recovery  has  not  yet  come  to  the  schools  is  indi- 
•*•  cated  by  the  reports  on  state  planning  activities  which 
will  be  included  in  a  broad  survey  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  soon  to  be  published.  A  preliminary  release  in- 
dicates that  the  decline  in  state  and  local  revenue  continues  to 
cause  salary  cuts  for  teachers,  overcrowded  schools,  and 
curtailed  services.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  June  1934,  page 
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THE  SURVEY 


266.]  In  Iowa,  after  a  survey  of  rural  areas,  the  State 
Planning  Board  finds  that  40,000  boys  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one  are  not  receiving  any  education  or 
training.  Michigan  reports  a  45  percent  cut  in  school  revenue 
in  the  last  three  years.  In  Ohio,  the  State  Board  reports, 
"The  outstanding  fiscal  problem  is  that  of  finding  revenue 
to  aid  the  great  majority  of  school  districts  unable  to  meet 
fixed  charges  or  operating  expenses." 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  as  the  result  of  the  depres- 
sion experience,  several  states  have  undertaken  or  planned  a 
reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  In  Arkansas,  a  general  reorganiza- 
tion is  reported  60  percent  complete.  Utah  is  making  an  in- 
dustrial-school survey,  to  try  to  open  up  new  avenues  of 
employment  for  young  people  and  provide  appropriate  train- 
ing. New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire  hope  through  consoli- 
dations, to  improve  school  standards  and  lower  the  cost  of 
instruction. 

Public  Forums  Defined 

UNDER  the  title,  What  I  mean  by  Public  Forums, 
John  W.  Studebaker,  US  Commissioner  of  Education 
gives,  in  the  last  issue  of  School  Life,  four  essentials  of  "a 
system  of  public  forums  on  a  national  scale  for  the  educa- 
tional purpose  of  facilitating  understanding  of  public  affairs." 
Mr.  Studebaker  holds,  first,  that  public  forums  should  be 
operated  as  a  regular  adult  education  feature  of  the  public- 
school  system.  Based  on  his  experience  in  organizing  and 
directing  the  public  forums  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  where  he 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Studebaker  be- 
lieves that  such  a  program  calls  for  "high  professional  stand- 
ards of  leadership."  Forums,  he  says,  should  be  so  placed  and 
managed  as  to  be  readily  available  "to  all  of  the  youth  and 
adults  in  the  community,  and  in  every  community,  rural  and 
urban."  Pointing  out  that  it  will  require  at  least  a  decade  to 
organize  an  adequate  nation-wide  program  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Studebaker  suggests  as  a  beginning  about  twenty  "ex- 


Surveys  and  Studies 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  RURAL  YOUTH  MOVEMENT,  by 
Agnes  M.  Boynton  and  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick.  Extension  Service 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son. 

What  rural  young  people  want,  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  for  themselves,  what  leadership  they  are  finding 
— based  on  replies  to  an  inquiry  to  "500  leaders  who 
are  concerned  with  rural  young  people." 

PARENT  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES,  by  Ellen  C.  Lom- 
bard. Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.  Price 
10  cents. 

An  interestingly  written  and  illustrated  report  on  the 
activities  of  agencies  which  have  been  carrying  on 
parent  education  programs  since  1930. 

EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  CONTROL,  edited  by  Harold 
Benjamin.  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  Political 
Science.  3457  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Price  $2.00. 

Nineteen  specially  qualified  writers  discuss  the  purpose 
and  the  goals  of  public  education  in  this  country,  with 
"lessons  from  foreign  experience." 

INDIANS  AT  WORK:  a  Special  Children's  Number  by  Indian 
Children.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Through  pictures,  stories  and  verse  this  50-page  "news 
sheet"  shows  the  vitality  of  progressive  methods  and 
viewpoints  in  the  Indian  Schools. 

MAKING  A  REMOTE  CULTURE  VITAL,  by  Willowdean  C. 
Handy.  Cooperative  Scliool  for  Student  Teachers.  69  Bank 
Street,  New  York.  Price  15  cents. 

A  stimulating  description  of  how  an  ethnologist  car- 
ried on  an  experiment  in  "social  thinking"  with  a 
group  of  twelve-year-olds. 


perimental  stations,"  similar  to  the  Des  Moines  plan  in  scope 
and  management.  Finally,  Mr.  Studebaker  submits  that  pub- 
lic forums  should  strive  to  attain  "the  ideal  of  education 
which  is  to  aid  the  learners  to  learn,"  and  that  this  means 
freedom  from  partisan  manipulation  and  objectives. 

For  Jobless  Youth 

/""i  ONTINUING  responsibility  for  emergency  help  for 
V-J  jobless  youth,  and  for  a  long  range  community  program 
of  study  and  planning  is  accepted  by  the  National  Council  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  On  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Young  Men's  Council,  the  National 
Council  of  the  YMCAs  in  its  fall  meeting  took  action  urging: 

all  Associations  to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  about  unem- 
ployment among  young  men  and  to  continue  to  devise  ways  of 
helping  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  enter  into  the  educa- 
tional, recreational,  social,  vocational  and  religious  programs  of 
the  Association  along  with  other  young  people. 

The  National  Council  also  recommended  to  member  as- 
sociations "a  program  of  study,  discussion  and  action"  as 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  directed  to- 
ward ten  "timely  and  urgent  objectives":  higher  standards 
of  living  for  the  masses  of  people;  a  larger  measure  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  security  for  everyone;  avoidance  of  war; 
crime  reduction;  safeguarding  civil  liberties;  improved  race 
relations;  improved  relations  between  religious  groups;  "a 
progressive  but  more  effective  solution  of  the  problem  of 
alcohol  control";  better  motion  pictures;  and  "preservation 
of  democratic  principles  of  government." 


A  New  Survey 


A  SURVEY  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  State  by 
the  State  Board  of  Regents  is  to  be  undertaken  under 
a  grant  of  $500,000  from  the  General  Education  Board.  It 
will  be  directed  by  a  special  committee,  headed  by  Owen  D. 
Young,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  study, 
which  will  probably  require  about  two  years,  is  to  cover  both 
"the  nature  and  the  cost"  of  public  education.  The  investiga- 
tion has  been  divided  into  eight  main  sections:  the  financial 
problems  of  the  system,  including  the  present  school  district 
organization;  elementary  education,  with  a  view  to  evaluat- 
ing both  curriculum  and  auxiliary  services ;  all  types  of 
secondary  education — general  and  vocational — for  the  pur- 
pose of  "evaluating  the  appropriateness  and  adequacy  of  the 
provisions" ;  selection,  training,  quality  and  compensation  of 
teachers;  demands  for  adult  education  and  higher  education; 
federal  aid,  to  determine  what  the  state  policy  should  be  with 
respect  to  seeking  or  accepting  federal  appropriations;  the 
State  Education  Department;  revision  of  the  education  law. 


EDUCATION  and  a  Free  Society  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  world  conference  of  the  New  Education  Fellow- 
ship, to  be  held  at  Cheltenham,  England,  July  31  to  August 
14.  For  details,  write  the  Progressive  Education  Association, 
319  West  90  Street,  New  York. 

THE  Association  of  Urban  Universities  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Boston  voted  eighteen  to  four  in  support  of  the  action  of 
its  resolutions  committee  in  killing  an  anti-pacifist  resolution 
condemning  "subversive  activities"  of  the  National  Student 
League  and  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 

AN  OUTDOOR  library  offering  books  and  magazines  without 
library  cards  for  park  readers  was  organized  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library  in  the  open  square  at  its  back  door  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months.  The  library  of  some  150 
books  and  200  magazines  was  housed  in  a  kiosk  at  one  side 
of  the  Bryant  Park,  where  sixteen  park  benches  were  re- 
served for  readers.  It  was  staffed  by  five  WPA  workers. 
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HEALTH 


Help  lor  Hospitals 

SOME  of  the  budgetary  headaches  that  trouble  adminis- 
trators of  voluntary  hospitals  and  community  funds  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  avoided  in  Cleveland  and  its 
surrounding  Cuyahoga  County  by  the  permissive  Ohio  law 
which  enables  a  board  of  county  commissioners  to  contract 
with  non-profit,  non-sectarian  hospitals  to  pay  for  the  care 
of  indigent  patients,  out  of  relief  funds. 

Such  a  contract  now  includes  fifteen  member-institutions 
of  the  Cleveland  Hospital  Council  and  three  other  hospitals 
in  the  county.  Under  it  the  county  paid  $550,000  to  Council 
hospitals  in  1934,  and  has  set  aside  $627,000  for  1935  out  of 
a  special  levy  authorized  by  the  voters  of  the  county  for 
statutory  welfare  and  relief.  Patients  so  cared  for  must  be 
certified  as  indigent  by  a  hospital  outpatient  department,  a 
recognized  relief  agency,  the  proper  official  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  county,  or  the  Cleveland  Hospital  Council. 

Except  in  emergencies,  opinion  of  a  physician  as  to  the  need 
for  hospitalization  also  must  be  obtained  by  relief  agencies 
and  officials.  Indigency  is  defined:  "A  person  shall  be  deemed 
unable  to  pay  his  hospital  bill  if  it  shall  appear  that,  should 
any  action  be  brought  and  judgment  secured  for  the  amount 
thereof  against  him,  or  against  any  other  person  legally  re- 
sponsible for  his  care,  execution  thereon  will  be  unavail- 
able." 

Reimbursement  to  the  hospitals  is  at  a  flat  per  diem  rate 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  institutions  bill  the  county  com- 
missioners each  month  for  care  given.  Each  institution  has  a 
"quota"  of  the  total  funds  available  for  a  year,  earmarked  in 
accordance  with  service  given  in  past  periods.  As  a  result  of 
the  plan  the  Community  Fund  has  received  much  smaller 
requests  from  the  voluntary  hospitals  for  appropriations  for 
free  in-patient  care. 

Erasing  the  Bar  Sinister 

THERE  may  be  illegitimate  parents  but  not  illegitimate 
children  in  the  view  of  a  committee  whose  recommen- 
dation to  delete  the  item  on  legitimacy  from  standard  birth 
records  has  been  accepted  unanimously  by  the  vital  statistics 
section  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
City  already  have  taken  this  step.  In  practically  all  states 
the  name  of  the  father  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  may 
not  be  entered  on  the  record  without  his  consent;  hence, 
absence  of  the  father's  name  marks  a  birth  as  illegitimate. 
This  and  other  problems  were  recommended  for  further 
study  and  report  by  the  committee,  of  which  Dr.  J.  V.  De 
Porte  of  the  New  York  State  Health  Department  is  chairman. 

"At  present  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  stigmatized 
for  life,"  Dr.  DePorte  declared.  "In  recent  years  the  injus- 
tice of  penalizing  a  child  whose  parents  were  not  married 
has  come  to  be  recognized."  About  50,000  illegitimate  births 
are  recorded  annually  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  actual  number  is  nearer  100,000. 

At  least  two  states  (Minnesota  and  Wisconsin)  have  state 
bureaus  which  take  measures  to  ascertain  paternity  of  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock;  when  juridically  established,  the 
father's  name  is  entered  on  the  certificate  even  though  the 
mother  remains  unmarried.  Arizona  has  a  statute  declaring 
that  "every  child  is  the  legitimate  child  of  its  natural  par- 
ents" and  is  entitled  to  support,  education  and  inheritance  as 
if  born  in  wedlock  except  for  "the  right  to  dwelling  or  a 


residence   with   the    family   of   its    father,   if   such    father   be 
married." 

A  new  law  in  New  Jersey  provides  that  copies  of  birth 
records  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  use  the  mother's 
name  as  surname  of  the  child  without  reference  to  legiti- 
macy. If  the  parents  marry  subsequently,  registrars  amend 
the  record  to  give  the  child  the  father's  surname  and  are 
enjoined  from  revealing  illegitimacy  except  in  court  pro- 
ceedings or  on  request  of  the  individual,  his  guardian  or 
counsel.  A  companion  law  authorizes  only  for  certain  pur- 
poses, such  as  school,  employment  or  a  driver's  license, 
issuance  of  copies  of  certificates  for  children  who  have  been 
adopted. 

Psychiatric  Specifications 

/"\NE  of  the  surprising  facts  in  a  survey  made  several 
^^  years  ago  by  the  New  York  City  Committee  on  Men- 
tal Hygiene  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  was  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  20,000  new  patients  who  entered 
the  mental  hygiene  clinics  during  a  year  failed  to  go  back 
after  a  first  visit.  The  survey  report  ventured  no  explana- 
tion; members  of  the  Committee,  speculating  privately,  won- 
dered if  failure  to  continue  was  due  to  the  tendency  of  some 
psychoneurotic  patients  to  shop  around  until  they  found  a 
doctor  whose  views  agreed  with  their  own ;  to  an  indifferent 
or  brusque  reception  by  the  clinics;  or  (without  facts  to 
support  the  guess)  to  the  professional  calibre  of  clinic  staffs. 
In  sequel,  three  sub-committees  were  appointed  in  1934  to 
study  the  professional  equipment  of  persons  working  in  men- 
tal hygiene  clinics — psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists  and 
psychiatric  social  workers.  Each  committee,  in  turn,  repre- 
sented members  of  that  professional  group  working  in  hos- 
pital out-patient  clinics  and  in  clinics  associated  with  non- 
medical  organizations,  such  as  social  agencies  or  schools. 

The  upshot  of  the  committees'  study  of  prevailing  practice 
now  appears  in  a  printed  report,  Standards  of  Training  of 
Professional  Personnel  in  Psychiatric  Clinics,  detailing  mini- 
mum requirements  for  junior  workers,  assistants  and  chiefs 
in  each  of  the  three  fields  and  summarizing  general  recom- 
mendations for  administration.  A  ratio  of  at  least  two  psy- 
chiatric social  workers  to  one  psychiatrist  and  psychologist  is 
recommended.  Use  of  volunteers  is  discouraged;  when  used, 
they  should  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  regular 
staff.  For  all  workers  these  requirements  include  specialized 
graduate  training,  with  supervised  clinical  experience  or 
field  work;  while  for  those  of  assistant  rank  and  for  chiefs 
added  study  and  experience  naturally  are  stressed.  Only  the 
committee  of  psychiatrists  listed  as  an  absolute  essential 
"personality  and  temperamental  qualities,  as  evidenced  by 
previous  record,  which  make  for  insight,  understanding  and 
sympathy  in  human  relationships." 

Town  Meetings  for  Health 

'  I  ''HE  call  to  town  meetings  for  health  issued  early  in  the 
A  summer  by  the  National  Health  Council  [see  The 
Survey,  July  1935,  page  221]  has  been  answered  from  com- 
munities in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  organizations  of 
a  dozen  different  kinds  are  hard  at  work.  These  include 
state  and  local  health  departments  and  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  state  tuberculosis  associations,  visiting  nurse  as- 
sociations, community  chests,  chapters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  social  health  centers,  women's  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  the  Junior  League.  The  National  Health 
Council  (50  West  50  Street,  New  York)  is  supplying  a 
manual  for  carrying  out  the  plan,  a  guide  for  a  community 
health  inquiry  and  a  publicity  kit  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  for  the 
set  of  three,  and  just  has  issued  further  armament  in  a  pam- 
phlet, Health  Facts  (price  20  cents  each,  lower  prices  on 
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quantities)  intended  especially  for  use  in  Chest  drives.  An 
especially  ambitious  town  meeting  program  was  organized 
by  Jersey  City,  including  a  jury  trial,  town  meetings  in 
highschools  at  which  some  fifty  health  exhibits  were  set  up, 
notices  on  movie  screens  and  announcements  in  newspapers, 
newspaper  publicity  and  daily  broadcasts  on  local  radio  sta- 
tions. A  band  concert  was  a  feature  of  each  evening  meet- 
ing. School  children  carried  home  100,000  invitations  to 
their  parents  and  friends.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  116 
workers  in  the  campaign,  each  assisted  by  his  local  group. 

To  Improve    Counselling 

SOCIAL  workers,  deans,  teachers,  ministers,  lawyers  and 
others  are  enrolled  in  the  correspondence  course  in  per- 
sonal counselling  which  The  Institute  of  Family  Relations  in 
Los  Angeles  has  started  this  year.  The  course  includes  an 
analysis  of  the  subscriber's  own  personality  to  help  him 
understand  himself  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  an  insight 
into  some  of  the  more  important  tests;  reading  lists  and 
record  forms,  and  a  series  of  chapters  covering  principles, 
procedures  and  problems  in  various  fields  of  personal  coun- 
selling. The  Institute  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  service  to 
an  applicant  without  explanation,  refunding  his  registration 
fee,  if  his  personality  and  personal  history  indicate  unfitness 
for  counselling.  The  cost  of  the  course,  including  materials, 
is  $25.  Groups  of  persons  are  encouraged  to  club  together 
to  get  the  benefits  of  economy  and  group  discussion. 

The  correspondence  course  widens  the  program  which  the 
Institute  has  been  carrying  on  for  nearly  six  years  as  a  non- 
profit enterprise  through  its  departments  of  personal  service, 
research  and  public  education,  the  last  including  lectures, 
conferences  and  discussion  groups.  Much  of  the  program  in 
public  education  has  been  taken  over  by  the  state  education 
department  as  an  emergency  project  in  adult  education  and 
it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  it  will  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  state's  program  in  that  field.  The  aim  of  the 
correspondence  course,  writes  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe,  secretary 
and  general  director,  is  not  "to  turn  loose  on  the  world  a  lot 
of  amateur  psychoanalysts  or  'Citizen  Fixits.'  We  have  rather 
proceeded  from  the  point  of  view  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  are  now  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  work,  to 
do  counselling  whether  they  want  to  or  not.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  creating  a  lot  of  counsellors;  but  since  they  have  to 
do  it,  we  can  in  many  instances  help  them  to  do  it  more 
successfully." 

Pneumonia   Control 

BY  the  start  of  1936  the  New  York  State  Health  De- 
partment expects  to  have  under  way  a  special  program 
for  the  control  of  pneumonia  made  possible  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Medical  Society  and  State  Association  of  Public  Health 
Laboratories.  Objectives  include  improved  diagnosis,  with 
special  reference  to  newer  methods  of  pneumococcus  typing; 
promotion  of  serum  therapy  in  suitable  cases;  adequate  medi- 
cal and  nursing  care,  including  that  of  patients  sick  at  home; 
dissemination  of  information  to  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public;  and  research,  especially  field  research  to  find 
better  administrative  methods  of  control.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
typing  facilities  and  therapeutic  serum  available  to  physicians 
throughout  the  state.  Lectures  for  medical  groups  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Medical  Society;  instruction  of 
the  public,  under  the  division  of  public  health  education  of 
the  State  Health  Department. 


YOU  CAN   BE   SURE 
OF    THE    BEST 


RELIEVE  ACID  INDIGESTION 

Almost  Instantly  This  Way 

People  who  suffer  from  "stomach  upsets"  and 
various  forms  of  indigestion  find  quick  relief  in 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Just  take  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  30  minutes  after  eating,  and  again  at 
bedtime. 

Relief  will  come  in  a  few  minutes.    Your 
stomach    will     be     alkalized  —  soothed. 
Nausea,  upset  distress  disappear. 
Results    come    fast.      Phillips'    Milk    of 
Magnesia  is  a  potent,  natural  alkalizer. 
Try   Phillips'   Milk   of   Magnesia.    Get  a 
bottle  of  the  liquid  for  home  use;  a  box 
of    tablets    to    carry    in    purse    or    pocket. 
Be   sure   the   product  you   buy  is   clearly 
marked,  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia. 


PHILLIPS 

MILK  OF   MAGNESIA 


MERCUROCHROME 

H.  W.  &  D. 

An  Effective  Antiseptic 


This  Sol  denotes  acceptance  of  Mercurochrome  lot 
New  and  Non-official  Remedies  by  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  A  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON,  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


of  Nursing,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York)  and  a  double- 
barrelled  booklet,  Looking  at  Marriage,  from  the  World 
Church  Press,  Inc.  (Auditorium  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 
Part  I,  Mating;  Part  II,  Making  a  House  a  Home.  Price  25 
cents  for  each  part,  5  for  $1.)  The  latter  have  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  ministers,  teachers,  parents  and  social  workers 
concerned  with  pre-marital  instruction  of  young  people. 


THE  doctor  knows  best,  says  a  county  staff  of  the  Minnesota 
ERA  in  deciding  to  get  a  medical  opinion  before  granting 
woolen  underwear  to  an  applicant. 


PAMPHLETS  of  the  month  include  The  Story  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Nursing   (price  25  cents,  American  Journal 


ONLY  a  quarter  as  deadly  as  it  was  in  1900,  tuberculosis 
still  is  the  greatest  killer  of  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five.  It  kills  50  percent  more  girls  than 
boys  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twen- 
ty-four, and  three  and  one  half  times  as 
many  Negroes  as  white  persons.  The 
Christmas  seals  now  making  their  annual 
bid  for  the  support  of  the  tuberculosis  so- 
cieties will  finance  a  program  of  free 
clinics,  x-rays,  tuberculin  testing,  nursing 
service,  health  education,  rehabilitation, 
medical  and  social  research  and  preventor- 
iums,  to  carry  on  for  another  year  work 


In 


which  has  been 

proven  so  successful  an  investment  in  the  past  few  decades. 
anmierinfj  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


JOANNA  C.  GOLGORD 


This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
service  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  mill 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 


RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


1932  -  Relief  Policies  and  Practices  - 1935 

A  FTER  this  issue,  Unemployment  and  Community  Action  will  cease  to  be  a  section  of  The  Survey.  Begin- 
•**  ning  next  month  its  topics  as  well  as  those  of  other  regular  departments,  Health,  Industry,  Social  Prac- 
tice, Education  and  Housing  will  appear  in  a  different  arrangement  which  will,  it  is  believed,  permit  a  wider 
range  of  news  and  interpretation. 

For  three  years  this  department  has  been  carried  on  as  a  piece  of  collaboration  between  Survey  Associates 
and  the  Charity  Organization  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  which  Miss  Colcord  is  the  di- 
rector with  Mr.  Kurtz  as  her  associate.  Since  November  1932,  they  have  edited  a  running  report  of  outstand- 
ing developments  in  the  field  of  unemployment  relief.  From  time  to  time  they  have  been  called  on  to  jump 
the  department  reservation  and  to  appear  "up  front"  with  articles  interpreting  important  events,  but  in  the 
main  the  department  itself  has  carried  the  news  as  it  unfolded.  In  this,  their  final  departmental  contribution, 
they  review  the  course  of  relief  since  November  1932,  estimate  its  pluses  and  minuses  on  the  eve  of  1936  and 
post  succinct  questions  as  to  its  philosophy  and  direction. 

The  Survey  has  had  abundant  evidence  these  past  three  years  of  the  appreciation  of  its  readers  for  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  service  Miss  Colcord  and  Mr.  Kurtz  have  rendered.  To  that  appreciation  we  add  our  own 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  that  as  contributing  editors  their  continuing  cooperation  is  assured. — THK  EDITORS. 


WHEN  this  department  was  first  started,  Community 
Action  was  a  term  properly  descriptive  of  the  meas- 
ures being  taken  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
the  relief  of  unemployment.  State  aid  had  commenced  to  ap- 
pear in  some  quarters  and  federal  assistance  was  just  starting 
in  the  form  of  RFC  loans;  but  the  relief  responsibility  was 
predominantly  a  local  one  and  communities  struggled  to  meet 
it  with  various  degrees  of  ingenuity  and  success.  Within  a  few 
months,  however,  federal  loans  gave  way  to  federal  grants 
(under  the  FERA,  beginning  in  the  second  quarter  of  1933) 
and  the  emphasis  rapidly  shifted  from  community  action  to 
federal  action.  Now,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  federal 
control,  a  reversal  is  in  process  and  the  title  has  again  become 
descriptive  of  the  field. 

Looking  back  over  the  chronicled  events  one  wonders  wheth- 
er relief  administrators  would  have  had  the  courage  to  forge 
ahead  had  they  been  able  to  foresee  the  rockiness  of  the  road 
that  lay  before  them.  Hand-to-mouth  financing,  frequent 
changes  of  administration  and  administrative  policy,  violent 
public  reaction  and  client  pressure,  staff  inadequacies,  and  the 
very  hopelessness  of  achieving  permanent  improvement  by 
means  of  relief,  might  well  have  deterred  them  had  they  en- 
visioned these  obstacles.  But  lacking  such  weight  of  fore- 
knowledge, they  took  all  difficulties  in  their  stride  and  went 
on  to  meet  whatever  new  problems  the  day  might  bring  forth. 
Their  record  of  achievement  is  a  proud  one,  as  tested  by  the 
criteria  of  personal  aggressiveness  and  stamina. 

But  from  another  point  of  view,  the  three-year  panorama 
is  not  so  agreeable  to  look  back  upon.  There  is  no  satisfaction 
to  be  found  in  the  record  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
state  governments  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  subdivisions  in 
the  early  months  of  the  period  under  review,  nor  in  their 
later  willingness  to  let  Washington  carry  the  whole  load. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  absolve  the  federal  authorities  them- 
selves from  blame,  in  connection  with  their  precipitate  and 
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frequently  ill-conceived  changes  of  direction  in  relief  policy. 
While  federal  leadership  has  been  bold  and  imaginative  it  has 
too  often  displayed  erratic  tendencies,  to  the  bewilderment  of 
relief  client,  relief  worker,  and  the  interested  public.  Attempts 
to  make  bedfellows  of  the  three  R's — relief,  recovery  and  re- 
form— have  been  responsible  for  much  of  this  confusion. 

There  was,  for  example,  that  volte-face  from  relief  to  civil 
works  and  back  again  which  so  upset  the  program  of  1933-34. 
There  is  the  current  effort  to  get  out  of  relief  through  WPA, 
and  for  long-time  welfare  participation  through  the  Social 
Security  Act.  There  was  the  building  up  and  now  the  tearing 
down  of  the  transient  program.  These  are  some  major  in- 
stances of  a  whole  series  of  administrative  shifts  made  in  an 
effort  to  escape  unpleasant  relief  realities  or  to  reconcile  con- 
flicts which  arose  in  each  new  program  before  it  was  more 
than  a  few  months  old. 

Yet  throughout  most  of  the  period  there  ruled  an  idealism 
that  claimed  the  respect  of  liberals,  regardless  of  the  sharp 
differences  that  often  were  manifested  over  specific  issues. 
The  acceptance  by  the  New  Deal  Administration  of  responsi- 
bility for  a  large  share  of  relief  costs  loomed  larger  than  any 
dispute  as  to  the  merits  of  work  relief  versus  direct  relief,  or 
other  similar  issues.  It  was  not  until  this  acceptance  was  ne- 
gated, during  the  past  year,  by  the  increasing  determination 
of  the  federal  government  to  drop  out  of  direct  relief  entirely, 
that  support  of  liberals  was  considerably  alienated. 

The  first  appearance  of  Unemployment  and  Community 
Action  in  The  Survey  for  November  1932,  chronicled  the  de- 
velopment of  state  aid  in  the  seven  states  which  had  provided 
such  aid  up  to  that  time;  reported  the  "making  available"  to 
the  states  of  $42  million  from  the  RFC,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Fred  C.  Croxton;  touched  upon  self-help,  use  of  re- 
lief clients  as  public  recreation  aides,  charges  of  relief  irregu- 
larities in  several  cities,  plans  for  care  of  unattached  women, 
work  relief  in  a  private  agency,  flexible  food  orders,  lagging 
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tax  receipts,  and  the  "back-tq-the-land"  movement — as  well 
as  commenting  upon  a  ten-week  suspension  of  all  relief  which 
had  occurred  in  Philadelphia  during  the  summer.  The  next 
issue  reported  the  organization  of  the  Committee  on  Tran- 
sients and  Homeless,  listed  new  state  and  city  relief  bond 
issues,  described  several  commissary  set-ups,  and  mentioned 
an  important  state's  effort  to  build  a  relief  organization  with- 
out paying  the  workers  any  salaries.  The  budget  of  news  for 
January  1933  included  a  statement  of  Milwaukee's  pioneer 
acceptance  of  responsibility  for  rent  payments;  commented 
upon  Detroit's  abandonment  of  an  experiment  in  mass  feed- 
ing in  "welfare  cafeterias";  cited  efforts  being  made  in  sev- 
eral states  to  reduce  relief  rolls  through  repatriation  of  aliens; 
and  described  the  functioning  of  the  RFC  in  its  relationship 
to  the  states  applying  to  it  for  relief  loans.  By  February  the 
issue  of  direct  federal  grants  was  being  argued,  since  the  orig- 
inal RFC  fund  was  nearly  exhausted  and  it  was  recognized 
that  further  federal  assistance  was  inevitable.  In  this  number, 
too,  appeared  mention  of  California's  labor  camps,  unique  at 
that  period;  Chicago's  experiment  with  work  relief  for  home- 
less men;  a  report  on  the  Red  Cross  distribution  of  govern- 
ment wheat  and  cotton ;  and  news  of  the  collapse  of  Grand 
Rapids'  much-publicized  scrip  system.  The  March  and  April 
issues  reported  new  work  relief  developments  in  a  number 
of  communities,  told  of  the  opening  of  recreation  centers  for 
the  unemployed,  gave  a  cross-section  of  relief  organization  in 
the  southern  states,  and  discussed  relief  in  rural  counties.  In 
May  the  headliner  was  "public-private  relationships,"  with 
"recent  state  legislation"  a  runner-up. 

THESE  items  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  relief 
problems  and  techniques  which  existed  prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  FERA  in  May  1933.  When  that  agency  suc- 
ceeded the  RFC  as  dispenser  of  federal  relief  funds,  it  took 
over  a  whole  body  of  practice  on  a  wide  local  and  state  front 
and  proceeded  to  consolidate  it  during  the  next  six  months. 
Work  relief,  which  had  had  a  checkered  career  throughout 
the  localities  since  1930,  and  which  was  to  experience  at  least 
five  more  major  changes  during  the  life  of  this  department, 
was  made  a  preferred  device  in  the  FERA  set-up.  Medical 
relief,  provision  of  necessary  shelter  and  clothing,  and  the  use 
of  cash  allowances  were  approved,  subject  to  the  election  of 
the  states  to  include  such  items  in  their  budgets.  A  little  later 
the  transient  program  was  launched,  providing  a  refuge  for 
the  victims  of  the  restrictive  and  outmoded  residence  laws  of 
the  several  states.  Private  administration  of  public  relief 
funds  was  brought  to  a  sharp  conclusion  in  August  1934,  and 
the  development  of  county  emergency  relief  units  went  for- 
ward rapidly. 

The  record  from  that  point  on  becomes  more  colorful. 
Relief  standards  were  raised  by  FERA  order,  personnel  needs 
were  recognized  and  more  adequately  met,  and  organization 
efficiency  improved  sharply.  But  FERA  planners  were  not  sat- 
isfied, and  sought  a  way  to  achieve  "relief  from  relief."  The 
CWA  program  was  the  answer:  conceived  in  October,  born 
in  November  and  at  full  stature  in  December.  "Real  work  at 
real  wages"  and  "an  end  to  the  dole"  were  the  twin  slogans 
of  those  days.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  their  conviction  that  a 
new  era  was  at  hand,  those  responsible  for  the  CWA  pro- 
gram turned  upon  relief,  stigmatizing,  discrediting,  and  dis- 
owning it.  But  three  months  later  CWA  was  dead  and  relief 
had  moved  back  in,  an  unwelcome  guest.  A  certain  weariness 
seemed  to  mark  FERA  leadership  thereafter  toward  it. 

The  collapse  of  CWA  necessitated  the  formulation  of  a 
new  federal  plan.  One  was  accordingly  announced  in  the  early 
spring  of  1934,  its  chief  features  being  (a)  a  rehabilitation 
service  to  rural  relief  families,  (b)  resettlement  of  stranded 
populations,  and  (c)  home  relief  and  work  relief  to  urban 
residents.  At  the  same  time  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction 
of  greater  decentralization  of  relief  responsibility.  Many  is- 
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sues  which  FERA  had  accepted  for  handling  in  the  pre-CWA 
period  were  now  referred  back  to  the  state  administrations 
except  in  those  few  states  where  FERA  had  taken  over  full 
relief  responsibility.  This  trend  coincided  with  the  desire  of 
the  administration  to  placate,  to  some  degree,  those  critics 
who  were  becoming  increasingly  vocal  over  New  Deal  as- 
sumption of  unusual  powers.  It  was  also  prophetic  of  the 
policy  announced  a  few  months  later  that  ways  would  be 
sought  to  get  the  federal  government  entirely  out  of  the  relief 
business. 

A  Presidential  message  of  June  8,  1934,  heralded  the  Ad- 
ministration's intention  to  devise  a  joint  program  of  social 
security  and  continuing  public  works.  During  the  ensuing  six 
months  the  former  took  shape  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security  and  a  large  group  of  advisers. 
In  January  1935,  it  was  submitted  to  Congress,  along  with 
the  now-famous  "four-billion  dollar  works  bill."  The  latter 
measure  went  through  first,  although  a  Congressional  revolt 
delayed  its  passage  until  late  spring.  The  Security  Act  was 
held  up  until  August,  and  then  passed  without  appropriation 
of  the  funds  needed  to  make  it  effective. 

During  all  this  period,  from  the  spring  of  1934  to  the  spring 
of  1935,  the  general  relief  program  plugged  along  without 
notable  enthusiasm  and  always  with  its  eye  on  the  White 
House.  Only  in  the  area  of  work  relief  were  there  outstand- 
ing developments.  The  work  program  was  developed  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively,  with  special  projects  for  women, 
transients  and  professional  persons.  Emergency  education  was 
given  marked  attention  and  the  needs  of  white  collar  folk, 
artists,  musicians,  scientists  and  other  specialists,  were  dealt 
with  in  original  and  varied  fashion.  Many  lasting  public  im- 
provements, including  school  buildings,  recreation  centers, 
roads  and  parks,  stand  as  monuments  to  the  work  policy  of 
this  period.  Production-for-use,  as  typified  by  the  mattress- 
making  campaign,  loomed  large  for  awhile  but  soon  died  out. 
Drought  relief  greatly  added  to  the  weight  and  complexity  of 
the  burden  in  the  summer  of  1934.  The  case  count  went  up, 
reaching  its  all-time  peak  in  January  1935  when  4,615,198 
families  were  on  the  rolls. 

THE  passage  of  the  $4,880,000,000  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1935  was  the  signal  for  a  new  bcirst 
of  activity  around  FERA  headquarters.  Anticipating  that  they 
would  ultimately  be  given  control  of  the  new  works  program, 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  aides  began  setting  up  the  machinery  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  announced  that  it 
would  be  ready  to  start  taking  over  relief  cases  on  July  1. 
Then  came  a  series  of  miscalculations  and  heartbreaking  de- 
lays beginning  in  the  local  formulation  of  projects  and  culmi- 
nating in  the  jam  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  general.  State 
ERAs  were  told  that  their  direct  relief  appropriations  would 
be  cut  on  certain  dates  and  were  ordered  to  suspend  work- 
relief  operations  and  reduce  direct-relief  expenditures  to  the 
extent  that  WPA  was  scheduled  to  pick  up  the  load  as  of 
those  dates.  Complying  with  these  instructions,  many  of  the 
states  found  themselves  at  times  during  the  latter  half  of 
1935  without  adequate  funds  either  for  relief  or  for  WPA 
operations,  and  Washington  was  obliged  to  send  out  rush 
grants  to  tide  them  over  these  crises.  Effective  dates  for  quit- 
ting "this  business  of  relief"  were  set  back  time  and  again, 
the  latest  being  December  1.  On  this  date,  Mr.  Hopkins  an- 
nounced that  the  FERA  was  "through" — that  the  last  relief 
grant  had  been  made.  How  the  states  will  be  able  to  discharge 
their  "direct"  relief  responsibilities  unaided  during  the  win- 
ter, with  WPA  still  lagging  in  many  quarters,  is  a  matter 
for  speculation. 

The  situation,  in  early  December,  is  chaotic.  Rural  rehabili- 
tation, turned  over  by  the  FERA  to  the  new  Resettlement 
Administration  last  May,  was  not  accepted  by  that  organiza- 
tion until  October  and  is  just  now  in  process  of  resuscitation. 
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The  new  National  Youth  Administration  is  beset  with  obsta- 
cles which  it  seems  unable  to  overcome.  The  transient  pro- 
gram is  apparently  to  be  liquidated  after  partial  transferal  to 
WPA.  States  and  communities,  saddled  with  the  care  of  "un- 
employables,"  are  reporting  inability  to  provide  this  care.  From 
a  number  of  communities  have  come  reports  of  neglect  and 
slow  starvation  among  the  families  thus  falling  between  the 
stools  of  federal  and  local  support.  WPA  workers  with  large 
families  are  in  need  of  relief  to  supplement  their  "security" 
wage,  but  are  failing  to  get  it  in  many  communities.  Many 
WPA  employes  are  reapplying  for  a  relief  status,  giving  rise 
to  a  recurrence  of  indignant  "work  or  starve"  edicts  in  a  num- 
ber of  places.  In  one  city,  Baltimore,  the  police  have  been 
given  the  task  of  re-interviewing  all  relief  families  in  a  search 
for  possible  chiselers  and  malingerers. 

Despite  pressure  for  curtailment  of  government  spending 
the  demand  is  growing  that  the  federal  government  stay  in 
the  relief  picture,  if  not  permanently,  at  least  until  the  load 
gets  lighter.  Federal  leadership  in  preparing  the  states  to  ac- 
cept a  proper  share  of  the  total  responsibility  is  being  urged 
in  many  quarters.  The  Conference  of  Mayors  has  made  vig- 
orous protest  over  the  threatened  .discontinuance  of  federal 
participation  in  direct  relief  to  which  the  President  has  re- 
plied, rather  cryptically,  "The  federal  government  does  not 
propose  to  let  people  starve  after  the  first  of  July  any  more 
than  during  the  past  few  years."  Meanwhile  the  drive  to  get 
Uncle  Sam  out  of  the  direct  relief  business  goes  steadily 
forward. 

SOCIAL  workers  all  over  the  country  are  facing  the  pros- 
pects for  1936  with  grave  misgivings.  Aware  that  the 
public  will  misinterpret  their  motives  as  being  actuated  by 
self-interest,  they  are  nevertheless  becoming  more  articulate 
in  interpreting  to  their  communities  what  a  stoppage  of  fed- 
eral aid  will  mean  at  this  time.  In  New  York  City  the  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  devoted 
its  November  meeting  to  a  discussion  of  this  subject  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  following  points: 

The  federal  government  should  continue  its  acceptance  of 
responsibility  for  participating  with  the  states  in  the  provision 
of  adequate  relief.  The  attempt  to  divide  the  responsibility 
arbitrarily  into  "employables"  and  "unemployables" — the  fed- 
eral government  to  provide  work  for  part  of  the  former,  and 
the  states  and  their  subdivisions  to  furnish  all  direct  relief  to 
the  remainder — is,  we  strongly  believe,  unsound  in  theory  and 
will  prove  to  be  unworkable  in  practice.  While  we  recognize 
the  American  tradition  that  the  primary  relief  obligation 
rests  upon  the  locality,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  passed  in 
our  national  life  when  this  tradition  can  be  blindly  followed 
without  substantial  modification.  Just  as  the  causes  of  need 
are  interwoven  with  economic  and  social  conditions  only  a 
part  of  which  are  local,  so  the  resources  to  meet  those  needs 
must  be  marshalled  on  a  broad  national  front.  The  federal 
government  has  a  real  obligation  to  stay  in  "this  business  of 
relief"  as  a  partner  of  the  states  and  their  subdivisions. 

We  are  not  concerned  over  the  perpetuation  of  the  FERA, 
as  such,  nor  do  we  advocate  a  continuation  of  all  the  activ- 
ities of  that  agency.  Rather  we  feel  that  a  more  permanent 
type  of  organization  should  be  set  up  for  the  essential  pur- 
poses of  providing  financial  aid  to  the  states  on  terms  which 
will  result  in  adequate  public  assistance  being  rendered  to 
those  in  need  of  it.  This  aid  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
grants  based  upon  the  application  of  the  equalization  princi- 
ple. The  relationship  of  the  federal  set-up  to  the  states  should 
be  a  cooperative  one  which  would  lead  to  the  development  of 
strong  state  and  local  welfare  departments  in  which  a  high 
type  of  service  would  be  rendered  without  regard  to  political 
considerations. 

Useful  real  work  at  real  wages  should  be  provided  by  va- 
rious governmental  agencies  for  the  employment  of  as  large 


a  group  as  possible  of  those  who  cannot  find  work  in  private 
industry  or  other  non-governmental  service.  A  complete  di- 
vorcement of  the  administration  of  the  relief  and  work  pro- 
grams is  extremely  desirable. 

Special  groups  such  as  the  transients  and  non-residents  and 
those  in  certain  rural  areas  should  be  definitely  recognized  as 
a  continuing  and  primary  responsibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  Congress  should,  immediately  upon  assembling  in  Jan- 
uary, appropriate  the  funds  authorized  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  order  that  the  provisions  of  that  Act  may  become 
effective. 

We  urge  that  the  President  call  the  governors  of  the  states 
into  conference  at  an  early  date  for  joint  planning  in  the  fields 
of  public  relief,  welfare  and  social  security,  in- order  that 
agreements  may  be  reached  which  will  assure  the  development 
of  adequate  programs. 

THIS  department,  then,  has  covered  a  period  of  ferment 
and  lasting  changes  in  the  relief  picture  in  this  country. 
As  it  bows  itself  out,  it  sees  many  urgent  questions  still  un- 
settled, the  answers  to  which,  when,  if,  and  as  arrived  at,  will 
be  duly  recorded  in  the  columns  of  The  Survey.  Some  of  these 
unanswered  queries,  as  phrased  by  a  committee  of  the  AASW 
(on  which  this  department  was  represented)  for  use  in  a 
forthcoming  Association  statement,  might  well  be  listed  in 
conclusion: 

If  participation  in  relief  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  federal 
government,  why  is  it  not  similarly  derogatory  for  state  and 
local  government  units? 

Have  the  several  states  the  resources  adequately  to  relieve 
the  number  of  unemployables  whose  needs  have  already  been 
recognized  by  the  FERA? 

Can  any  means  of  equalizing  relief  available  to  rich  and  poor 
states,  urban  and  rural  regions,  be  devised,  short  of  federal 
subvention  and  standard-setting  in  the  relief  field? 
How  many  states  are  legally  and  administratively  in  a  posi- 
tion to  avail  themselves  of  this  assistance  if  and  when  Con- 
gress makes  the  necessary  appropriations? 
How  is  unemployability  actually  being  determined  in  the  va- 
rious districts  of  the  WPA? 

Are  projects  being  set  up  in  sufficient  number  and  variety  to 
give  people  the  kind  of  work  they  are  able  to  do,  or  is  ability 
to  do  manual  labor  used  as  the  chief  criterion  of  employ  ability  ? 
Can  wages  on  WPA  not  he  worked  out  'in  some  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  families  which  must  he  supported  by  them? 
If  not,  whose  responsibility  will  it  be  to  supplement  inadequate 
incomes  in  families  with  only  one  member  certified  and  as- 
signed to  WPA? 

Whose  responsibility  will  it  be  to  supply  relief  to  workers, 
still  employable,  but  who  have  completed  their  assignments 
under  WPA?  To  workers  suffering  from  temporary  illness? 
If  the  judgment  of  the  assigning  authority  and  that  of  a  given 
relief  recipient  differ  as  to  the  latter's  ability  to  undertake 
a  given  piece  of  work,  what  will  become  of  his  dependents 
when  all  relief  is  withdrawn?  Whose  responsibility  will  it  be 
to  provide  for  children  whose  parents,  even  though  employ- 
able, have  refused  or  been  dismissed  from  work  opportunities 
under  WPA? 

Whose  responsibility  will  it  be  to  grant  relief  to  persons  cer- 
tified as  eligible  for  work  under  WPA,  between  November 
30  and  the  date  when  they  secure  assignment,  if  ever? 
Has  the  federal  government  any  assurance  that  state  or  local 
funds  will  be  available  to  care  for  persons  without  a  legal 
residence,  who  apply  after  federal  relief  funds  are  no  longer 
available  ? 

Can  a  program  be  candidly  described  as  anything  but  a  relief 
program  if  it  is  designed  to  furnish  subsistence  and  security 
to  persons  90  percent  of  whom  must  be  drawn  from  relief 
rolls? 
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Washington's  Alleys 

THE  seventy-year-old  campaign  for  the  clearance  of 
Washington's  inhabited  alleys  is  finally  resulting  in 
action.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Alley  Dwelling  Author- 
ity of  the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  some  two  years 
ago  by  Congress  and  granted  an  appropriation  of  $300,000, 
demolition  work  was  recently  started  on  O  Brien  Court 
Alley — the  third  and  largest  alley  clearance  project  yet  un- 
dertaken. Decent  dwellings  were  found  for  all  former  resi- 
dents of  the  miserable  homes  in  alley  squares  that  have  been 
cleared  to  date,  but  finding  homes  presents  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  connection  with  alley  clearance — for 
housing  even  with  minimum  standards  at  prices  most  of  the 
former  alley  dwellers  can  afford  is  becoming  increasingly 
scarce.  John  Ihlder,  executive  officer  of  the  Authority,  in 
exhorting  private  industry  to  build  for  the  low  income 
groups  has  pointed  out  that  "if  industry  fails  to  make  the 
necessary  provision,  the  Authority  must — unless  these  in-, 
habited  alleys  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue." 

Housing  or   Relief? 

WELFARE  departments  these  days  can  never  tell  what 
activities  they  may  be  forced  to  initiate  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  need  for  relief.  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  Boston  has  established  a  real  estate  division 
which,  though  in  existence  but  a  short  while,  is  proving  val- 
uable alike  to  the  city  and  to  applicants  for  relief  who  own 
non-paying  property  or  homes  they  are  in  danger  of  losing. 
Unable  to  take  over  the  property  as  many  would-be  clients 
request,  the  real  estate  division  has  acted  as  a  consulting 
and  advisory  agency,  often  giving  direct  advice  as  to  how 
to  make  the  buildings  income-producing,  or  putting  owners 
in  touch  with  the  appropriate  public  or  private  agency, 
equipped  to  help  them  save  their  property.  As  a  result  of 
this  service  not  only  have  many  families  remained  indepen- 
dent, but  many  have  been  enabled  to  continue  a  reasonably 
high  standard  of  housing.  One  hundred  and  fifty  cases  were 
assisted  in  the  first  two  months. 

Jane  Addams  Housing 

THE  Jane  Addams  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing 
project,  a  PWA  development  which  will  cover  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
is  to  be  much  larger  than  originally  planned — an  additional 
sum  of  $5  million  having  been  allocated  to  it.  At  the  time 
this  news  was  made  public,  four  other  housing  projects  were 
announced,  one  each  to  be  located  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Toledo,  O.,  and  Enid,  Okla.,  bringing  the 
federal  low-rent  housing  program  up  to  fifty  projects,  in- 
volving $140,800,000.  These  additional  funds  are  said  to  have 
come  from  readjustments  in  formerly  announced  allotments 
or  from  unassigned  portions  of  the  original  NIRA  appro- 
priation to  the  Housing  Division.  Practically  all  develop- 
ments have  at  least  reached  the  bidding  stage,  and  a  number 
are  under  construction. 

Who  Will  Pay  Service  Charges  ? 

ANEW  snag  in  the  government's  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram has  arisen  with  the  recent  ruling  of  Comptroller 
General  McCarl  that  the   Housing  Division,  PWA,  cannot 
pay  cash  to  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  municipal  services  ren- 
dered  to   the  Techwood   project — the   farthest  advanced   of 


any  of  the  federal  housing  developments.  This  service  charge 
was  to  be  in  lieu  of  taxes,  since  the  federal  government  can- 
not pay  taxes.  As  a  possible  result  of  this  ruling,  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials  points  out,  cities  must  sup- 
ply federal  housing  projects  with  full  service  gratis,  or— 
since  a  service  charge  has  been  generally  contemplated — 
project  titles  must  be  transferred  from  government  to  local 
housing  authorities  empowered  to  manage  projects  and  to 
pay  necessary  charges. 

The  Housing  Division  evidently  contemplates  another 
possibility  however,  as  indicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Atlanta  from  A.  R.  Clas,  director  of  housing,  PWA,  in 
which  it  was  intimated  that  legislation  may  be  sought  at  the 
forthcoming  session  of  Congress  authorizing  the  housing 
division  to  make  the  necessary  payments.  Pending  such  action 
Mr.  Clas  requests  the  municipality  to  supply  services,  with 
the  understanding  that  subsequently  the  city  will  receive  5 
percent  of  the  gross  project  rentals. 

Operation  of  PWA  Projects 

WHO  will  operate  the  federal  low-cost  housing  projects 
— the  federal  government  or  local  authorities?  Two 
general  lines  of  operation  are  indicated.  Besides  direct  oper- 
ation by  federal  government,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
operating  through  duly  constituted  local  public  housing 
authorities,  probably  through  lease  agreement,  when  such 
local  bodies  exist.  The  comptroller  general's  office  has  ap- 
proved this  general  working  basis  for  operation,  details  of 
which  are  now  being  developed.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
ruled  illegal  to  contract  private  agencies  to  operate  govern- 
ment property,  this  method  formerly  under  consideration, 
has  been  discarded. 

FHA 

ALTHOUGH  the  bulk  of  the  $400  million  loans  insured 
•**•  by  Federal  Housing  Administration  as  of  the  latter 
part  of  October  covered  repair  and  modernization  work  and 
home  mortgages,  a  large  sum,  $21,371,000,  was  for  mort- 
gages on  low-cost  multiple  dwellings,  to  rent  at  approximate- 
ly $12.50  per  room  monthly.  Of  the  142  such  projects  sub- 
mitted to  the  FHA,  seventy-six  were  rejected,  sixty-four 
are  still  under  examination,  while  twelve  have  been  approved. 
In  the  case  of  Colonial  Village,  Clarendon,  Va.,  near  Wash- 
ington, 15,000  applications  were  received  for  its  276  apart- 
ments. An  additional  loan  of  $1,884,000  has  been  made  for 
an  extension  to  contain  462  units  of  three  to  five  rooms. 


THE  Suburban  Division,  Resettlement  Administration,  has 
announced  that  its  first  three  major  housing  projects,  to  be 
located  at  Berwyn  Heights,  Md.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and 
Cincinnati,  O.,  will  provide  homes  for  5000  families. 


FROM  4000  applicants  "living  under  the  most  squalid  and 
disgraceful  conditions"  the  120  tenants  have  been  selected 
for  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority's  first  develop- 
ment, construction  costs  for  which  were  borne  by  the  FERA. 
Selections  were  made  on  the  basis  of  character,  reliability 
and  income — income  in  no  case  being  more  than  five  times 
the  monthly  rent.  Average  rental  will  be  $6.05  per  room. 


SFRVICES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  HOME  OWN- 
'    ERS   AND   TENANTS.    Issued   by    US   Information   Service,   Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

An    outline    of    the    activities    of    the    federal    government 
agencies  concerned  with  home  planning  and  building. 

A    HOUSING    PROGRAM   FOR   THE   UNITED    STATES .Public   Ad- 
ministration Service,  850  East  58  Street,  Chicago.  Price  40  cents. 
Prepared  by  the  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
this  pamphlet  contains  the  full  report  upon  which  was  based 
their  summary  published  last  year  under  the  same  title. 
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Indigenous  to  the  U.S.A. 

KOT.\K\  AM)  ITS  HKOTHEKS;  An  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Men's  Service  Club,  by  Charles  I'.  Marden.  Princeton  Vnii rr.u'/ v 
Press.  178  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHEN  future  historians  attempt  to  describe  and  ration- 
alize that  fantastic  period  in  American  life  which 
includes  the  first  three  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  they 
will  turn  to  social  documents  such  as  Professor  Madden's 
volume.  There  they  will  find  analyses  of  living  social  insti- 
tutions, not  merely  obituaries  of  institutions  already  in  decay. 
Presumably,  the  so-called  service  club  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  any  culture  except  our  own.  Although  Professor 
Madden  does  not  say  so  in  this  volume  (since  his  is  a  schol- 
arly thesis)  it  seems  to  me  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
service  club  began  as  a  compensatory  device  which  per- 
mitted American  business  and  professional  men  to  behave  as 
human  beings  for  at  least  a  few  moments  once  each  week. 
The  pecuniary  and  competitive  drive  which  characterized 
professional  and  commercial  life  of  1900-1930  was  such  as  to 
exclude  most  of  the  humanistic  impulses.  But  there  re- 
mained a  remnant  of  masculine  playfulness  and  the  desire  to 
be  known  as  a  "good  fellow"  as  well  as  a  successful  doctor 
or  banker  or  industrialist.  The  service  clubs  capitalized  this 
remnant  and  made  out  of  it  something  unique  in  the  annals 
of  social  organization. 

Professor  Madden  tells  the  story  of  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  and  their  kindred  clubs  as  a  scholar  should  tell  it; 
namely,  with  objectivity,  clarity,  and  a  high  degree  of  dis- 
interestedness. He  remains  close  to  his  facts  and  when  he 
turns  toward  interpretation  he  maintains  a  steady  mood  of 
critical  sympathy.  He  points  out  that  organizations  of  this 
type  appear  to  reach  a  definite  saturation  point  and  that  this 
stage  seems  to  have  arrived  in  this  country.  Although  there 
were  some  17,000  such  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of 
more  than  300,000  men,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
further  growth  will  ensue.  There  has  been  an  actual  decline 
in  membership  since  1930,  due  no  doubt  to  the  economic  de- 
pression, but  there  is  no  reason  for  anticipating  continued 
expansion  even  when  and  if  the  depression  disappears.  One 
of  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  this  study  is  the  revelation 
of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  these  service  clubs 
and  the  American  social  problem  in  general.  Social  workers, 
as  well  as  teachers  of  the  social  sciences,  will  find  the  volume 
interesting  and  useful  at  this  point. 
New  York  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

Emotional  Indictment 

THE  PATIENT'S  DILEMMA:  A  Public  Trial  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion, by  S.  A.  Tannenbaum,  M.D.,  and  Paul  Maerker  Branden. 
Coward-McCann.  278  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  'HAT  only  complete  state  medicine  will  solve  either  the 
-*•  patient's  dilemma  or  the  doctor's  is  the  belief  of  Dr. 
Tannenbaum,  to  whom  his  co-author  gives  credit  for  writ- 
ing practically  all  of  this  book.  "All  medical  services  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  state  from  funds  collected  by  taxation, 
just  as  for  the  public  school  system."  Private  practice  would 
not  be  prohibited  any  more  than  are  private  schools.  Hospi- 
tals and  their  associated  out-patient  clinics  would  be  the 
centers  in  which  most  medical  service  would  be  performed. 
Physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  would  be  on  salary  with 
opportunities  for  study,  "reasonable"  vacations,  and  retire- 
ment allowances  for  old  age. 

Dr.  Tannenbaum  outlines  his  Utopia,  but  does  not  tell  us 
the  road  to  it.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  what  kind 
of  legislation  he  urges  or  anticipates  on  the  part  of  states 
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or  the  federal  government.  We  do  not  learn  whether  he 
wants  us  to  take  the  whole  jump  to  state  medicine  from  the 
present  system  or  what  Fabian  processes  lie  between. 

Nearly  all  the  book,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  a  program 
but  an  indictment.  In  chapter  after  chapter  the  author  piles 
up  examples  of  inefficiencies  and  more  particularly  of  com- 
mercialism in  private  medical  practice  at  the  present  time. 
Much  of  his  evidence  is  familiar.  Some  of  it  is  significan 
One  wonders  whether  Dr.  Tannenbaum's  years  of  observa 
tion  have  not  also  brought  him  knowledge  of  the  effective 
devoted  and  financially  considerate  service  rendered  by  thou- 
sands of  physicians  to  their  patients,  and  if  so,  why  he  has 
not  given  us  perspective  of  the  qualities  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  present  system,  of  the  elements  and  forces  that 
have  developed  it  and  of  the  factors  that  are  now  bringing 
about  important  changes.  Those  looking  for  mud  to  fling  at 
existing  medical  practice  will  find  in  this  book  plenty  of 
loose  clods.  Those  seeking  a  reasoned  and  balanced  analy- 
sis will  have  to  turn  elsewhere.  For  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fessions to  move  in  effectuating  wise  and  needed  changes 
requires  understanding  rather  than  emotion. 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  Chicago  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

The  Dead  Hand  in  Philadelphia 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS,  by  Eicon  Claguc.  Joint  Committee  on  Research 
of  the  Community  Council  of  Philadelphia.  138  pp.  1'rice  $1  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

THIS  slim,  unheralded  volume  makes  perhaps  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  contemporary  knowledge  of 
its  subject  since  the  exhaustive  parliamentary  investigation 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century  of  funds  trusteed  for  public 
uses  in  England.  Nearly  800  philanthropic  funds,  some  of 
pre-Revolutionary  origin,  are  surveyed  by  Mr.  Clague, 
whose  briefly  stated  findings  should  be  compulsory  home- 
work for  those  contemplating  the  creation  of  similar  funds — 
or  those  practicing  law  or  engaged  in  social  work. 

Ordinarily  such  funds  are  acclaimed  when  they  start. 
This  study  casts  a  cold  appraising  eye  upon  them  after  fifty, 
a  hundred,  two  hundred  years.  To  a  goodly  proportion,  the 
years  prove  unkind.  Some  are  fantastically  oversized  foi 
what  they  do,  others  far  too  puny  for  what  they  were  meant 
to  do.  Some  are  patently  antiquated,  others  painfully  con- 
stricted. They  pass  in  review  and  the  misfits  are  many. 

In  bulk,  their  imperfections  still  loom  large.  The  pur- 
poses to  which  income  from  these  funds  was  going  in  Phila- 
delphia were : 

percent  percent 

Social  Welfare  83.3  Religion  3.5 

Education  5.7  Civic  and  Patriotic  1.5 

Health  5.5  Animal  Care  0.5 

The  disproportion  is  obvious.  Social  Welfare  includes  so- 
cial service  organizations  and  homes  for  the  wards  of  the 
community — orphans,  aged,  handicapped,  and  so  on.  Even 
with  the  huge  Girard  fund  eliminated,  social  service  received 
more  than  half  again  as  much  as  all  other  classifications 
combined.  More  striking,  over  85  percent  of  all  social  service 
income  was  for  a  single  purpose — the  care  of  dependent 
children — and  95  percent  of  this  last  was  for  their  institu- 
tional care.  That,  coupled  with  the  definitely  dwindling 
sociological  usefulness  of  orphanages,  exposes  a  facet  of  our 
social  order  that  is  neither  creditable  nor  defensible. 

The  study  is  not  confined  to  criticism.  Its  proposals  "for 
immediate  action"  include  a  revamping  of  Pennsylvania 
statutes;  an  enlargement  of  judicial  powers  of  review;  im- 
proved informational  facilities  on  social  needs;  the  informed 
guidance  of  testators  by  lawyers  and  trust  officials;  and  the 
establishment  of  community  trusts  and  foundations. 

Flaws  may  be  found  in  the  study.  It  lacks  an  index.  Its 
data  are  from  1931.  Its  bibliography  is  scant.  It  is  restricted 
geographically  to  trusts  held  in  Philadelphia  by  trust  com- 
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panics  there  and  by  the  Board  of  City  Trusts.  Its  statistical 
findings  would  be  subject  to  wide  variation  outside  Phila- 
delphia. It  disapproves  broadly  of  perpetuities,  whereas  its 
evidence  justifies,  in  my  opinion,  a  case  not  against  the  dura- 
tion but  against  the  rigidity  of  funds  which  destroys  or  de- 
creases their  malleability — a  useful  and  flexible  fund  is  not 
made  sinister  by  being  permanent.  But  when  all  the  reserva- 
tions are  stated,  the  report  remains  a  trenchant  piece  of 
work.  It  distinguishes  one  community.  It  challenges  others. 
New  York  Community  Trust  RALPH  HAYES 


Paying  the  Piper 


FINANCING  MUNICIPAL  RECREATION,  bv  Randolph  O.  Huus. 
George  Bantu.  250  pf.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FOR  years  a  student  of  municipal  recreation  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Huus  writes  from  the  background  of  this 
experience  and  from  a  recent  analysis  of  up-to-date  procedure 
in  a  variety  of  municipal  systems  of  financing  recreation. 

The  trend  from  private  to  public  support  of  public  recrea- 
tion has  placed  upon  municipalities  responsibility  for  financ- 
ing the  operation  of  greatly  enlarged  facilities.  The  marked 
increase  of  free  time  for  recreation,  coincident  with  sharp 
budget  limitations,  makes  necessary  new  sources  of  revenue 
for  this  public  service.  The  problem  is  being  met  temporar- 
ily by  federal  and  state  funds  made  available  through  the 
various  channels  of  unemployment  relief. 

The  author,  recognizing  the  temporary  character  of  the 
present  financing  of  municipal  recreation,  and  also  the  basic 
need  for  enlarging  this  public  service  in  normal  times,  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  new  sources  of  revenue  to  supplement  regular 
budget  appropriations.  Among  these  are:  special  assess- 
ments, excess  condemnation,  gifts,  transfers,  leases,  per- 
mits, and  income  from  park  and  recreation  properties. 

The  book  records  the  experience  of  a  variety  of  cities  in 
seeking  new  sources  of  funds  for  recreation  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  from  this  experience  the  author  makes 
specific  proposals.  Municipal  recreation  budgets  are  analyzed 
and  defects  pointed  out.  Definite  and  practical  means  of 
making  the  administration  of  municipal  recreation  at  least 
partly  self-supporting  are  described.  LEE  F.  HANMER 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Neiv  York 

Public  Health  in  Action 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
by  Wilson  G.  Smillie.  Macmillan.  458  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Tim 
Survey. 

EPIDEMICS  AND  CROWD-DISEASES,  by  Major  Greenwood.  Mac- 
millan.  409  pp.  Price  $5.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AT  last  we  have  what  has  been  long  sought  in  the  catalogs 
and  libraries,  a  description  of  the  prevailing  and  recom- 
mended practices  in  that  branch  of  government  functions 
and  voluntary  auxiliaries  known  as  public  health  administra- 
tion. Distinguished  as  a  research  field  epidemiologist,  a  prac- 
tical administrator  of  local  health  service,  and  as  head  of  his 
department  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  Dr. 
Smillie  has  put  us  all  under  obligation. 

This  is  essentially  a  descriptive,  not  a  critical,  analysis  of 
American  practice.  We  see  logically,  simply,  the  functions, 
organization  and,  in  a  general  way,  costs  of  rural,  county 
and  district,  city,  state  and  federal  health  administration, 
with  suitable  reference  to  the  non-official  health  agencies 
with  which  the  health  officer  is  called  upon  to  collaborate. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  teacher  and  student  will 
hope  that  in  another  edition  Dr.  Smillie  will  include  such 
aspects  of  international  health  administration  as  bear  upon 
health  services  in  the  United  States.  Physicians,  nurses  and 
health  officers  concerned  directly  or  as  collaborators  in  school 
health  services  will  appreciate  Dr.  Smillie's  frank  opinion 
in  favor  of  having  all  health  direction  and  functions  in  a 
given  community  under  the  health  department,  not  scattered 
and  shared  by  the  school  department  or  other  even  less  pre- 
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pared  and  qualified  bodies.  References,  quotations,  contents 
and  index  serve  admirably  the  uses  of  the  audience  to  which 
the  book  is  addressed.  It  can  be  recommended  without  reser- 
vation as  the  first  and  best  of  its  kind  for  this  country. 

Another  "first"  lies  before  us  in  a  solid  British  textbook  by 
a  master  epidemiologist — the  first  to  present  epidemiology 
in  the  manner  of  today's  public  health  teaching.  Those  who 
have  been  favored  with  opportunity  to  sit  with  Dr.  Green- 
wood as  colleague  or  student  know  well  his  incisive  exact- 
ness of  thought,  and  the  critical  severity  of  his  discussion  of 
the  mass  phenomena  of  disease.  This  book  on  the  natural 
history  of  some  diseases  as  they  express  themselves  upon  the 
crowd,  will  be  best  used  by  physicians  and  sanitarians,  by 
medical  statisticians  and  logicians  among  practicing  health 
officers.  An  introduction  it  is  rightly  called,  but  except  for 
those  who  have  been  through  the  disciplines  of  medicine  and 
mathematics  it  will  prove  a  well  advanced  discussion  of  fact 
and  inference,  objective  and  deductive  reasoning. 
New  York  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


Key  To  Crime 


MODERN  CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATION,  by  Harry  Soderman  and 
John  J.  O'Conncll.  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  461  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
The  Surrey. 

1P\  BALING  as  it  does  with  the  many  highly  technical  and 
•*— *  absorbing  details  of  criminal  investigation  and  detec- 
tion, this  book  is  the  first  publication  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  written  in  clear,  concise,  and  easily  understandable 
language.  It  covers  the  field  thoroughly,  from  the  amateur 
attempts  of  juvenile  store  thieves,  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  most  skillful  bank  robbers,  in  both  the  hold-up  and  the 
safe-cracking  categories.  In'  addition  to  the  great  mass  of 
valuable  data  presented,  and  the  eminent  authorities  cited,  it 
covers  the  experiences  of  a  leading  criminologist  of  the  day, 
and  of  a  man  who  is  the  dean  of  the  Police  Academy  en- 
trusted with  the  training  of  the  twenty  thousand  policemen 
who  protect  New  York  City.  Every  officer  on  the  police 
force,  as  well  as  all  aspirants  for  appointment  should  make  :\ 
thorough  study  of  it.  It  is  ideally  fitted  in  every  way  to  be 
a  standard  textbook  for  use  in  the  training  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  crime  detection. 

The  book  gives  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  minutiae  of 
crime.  Through  following  its  chapters,  novices  in  crime  can 
ascertain  the  methods  of  their  more  expert  and  better 
equipped  colleagues.  They  could  also  learn  the  necessary 
steps  to  circumvent  the  best  methods  of  the  police.  The 
numerous  diagrams  and  excellent  series  of  photographic 
plates  illustrating  in  detail  the  attempts  and  results  of  crim- 
inal endeavor  and  its  implements,  should,  within  certain  lim- 
its, be  kept  as  confidential  police  information.  Whether  the 
dissemination  of  such  information  through  a  publication  of 
this  kind  is  advisable,  presents  a  grave  question. 
Warden,  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New  York  LEWIS  E.  LAWES 

Pump  Priming  in  Practice 

PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  PROSPERITY  AND  DEPRESSION,  by  Arthur 
D.  C,ayer,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  466  pp.  'Price  $3 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  represents  "an  attempt  to  supply,  by  means 
of  an  historical,  descriptive  and  analytic  survey,  the  basic 
factual  material  necessary  to  evaluate  the  possibility  of  uti- 
lizing planned  public  works  as  an  agency  of  economic  stabi- 
lization." 

One  reason  for  the  failure  of  public  works  programs  in 
the  past  has  been  that  they  degenerated  into  simple  work 
relief,  with  its  emphasis  on  employment  of  labor  regardless 
of  the  value  of  the  enterprise.  Another  reason  is  that  they 
have  seldom  been  planned  in  advance  of  the  emergency.  In 
fact,  the  data  show  that  public  construction,  together  with 
private,  expanded  to  its  peak  in  the  prosperity  of  the  late 


1920's  and  declined  sharply  in  the  depression.  Public  works 
has  actually  been  a  contributor  to  our  economic  difficulties. 

The  federal  government  has  pursued  the  right  policy; 
average  federal  expenditures  1931-33  were  more  than  double 
the  average  for  1925-27.  The  state  expenditures  showed  a 
slight  tendency  to  expand  during  the  early  years  of  the  de- 
pression but  shrank  rapidly  after  1931.  The  cities  and  the 
counties  slashed  their  public  works  appropriations  after  1930. 
The  violent  contraction  in  city,  county,  and  state  public 
works  expenditures  has  more  than  nullified  the  expansion  in 
federal  expenditures.  Public  works  as  a  stimulant  of  business 
recovery  cannot  be  confined  to  the  federal  government;  the 
states  and  cities  must  be  induced  to  come  along. 

Why  have  the  local  governments  been  so  uncooperative? 
In  general,  the  states'  attempt  to  expand  public  works  dur- 
ing the  depression  was  not  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  borrow- 
ing capacity  but  rather  by  the  impossibility  of  rapid  physical 
expansion — in  other  words,  they  had  done  no  planning  and 
were  not  ready.  With  the  cities  and  counties  the  fundamental 
difficulty  has  been  lack  of  credit.  Most  of  the  important 
cities  were  spent  out  by  the  time  the  depression  began,  and 
they  cut  down  their  public  works  immediately.  Dr.  Gayer 
concludes: 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  significant  fact  is 
rather  that,  despite  the  absence  of  adequate  preparation,  much 
was  actually  accomplished  in  expediting  public  construction  in 
certain  limited  directions  during  the  depression;  notably,  as 
shown  above,  by  the  federal  government,  and  especially  in 
road-building. 

Dr.  Gayer  seconds  the  findings  of  Professor  Keynes  as  to 
the  stimulating  effect  of  works  expenditures.  By  the  time  the 
full  secondary  and  indirect  effects  of  expenditures  have 
worked  themselves  out  the  net  result  may  be  as  many  as 
three  or  more  additional  men  employed  beyond  those  actually 
hired  for  construction  itself.  But  on  the  important  subject  of 
timing,  Dr.  Gayer  thinks  that  expenditure  in  the  early  stages 
of  depression  is  less  useful  than  if  made  later  when  some 
foundations  for  recovery  have  been  laid.  EWAN  CLAGUE 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  (f  ork 

But  Not  Case  Work 

INTERVIEWING  IN  SOCIAL  WORK— A  Sociological  Analysis.  M 
Pauline  V.  Young.  McGraw-Hill.  416  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

AN  interesting  compendium  of  what  has  been  said  in 
various  scattered  accounts  in  the  fields  of  law,  crime 
detection,  advertising,  psychiatry,  social  research,  journalism, 
religious  confession  and  the  like,  on  the  subject  of  the  tech- 
niques of  interviewing,  is  furnished  us  by  Mrs.  Young.  It  is 
true  that  the  case  worker  is  especially  interested  in  develop- 
ing ability  in  approaching  the  client  and  in  releasing  him  to 
free  expression.  But  this  ability  does  not,  I  believe,  grow 
from  a  mastery  of  the  skills  and  techniques  of  the  interview, 
but  develops  through  experience  with  people,  through  ana- 
lyzing one's  interviews  and  personality,  through  genuine  in- 
terest in  and  sympathy  for  people,  through  an  understand- 
ing of  the  behavior  and  reactions  of  people  and  through  a 
basic  creative  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  people  in  difficulties.  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  in  her  intro- 
duction, says  that  it  "seems  extraordinary"  that  social 
workers  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  this  all  important 
tool.  I  think  there  was  a  time  when  some  case  workers  paid 
entirely  too  much  attention  to  certain  phases  of  the  tech- 
niques of  the  interview  and  when  Mrs.  Young  begins  to 
emphasize  "where,"  "when,"  "facial  expression,"  "gestures," 
"personal  appearance,"  and  the  like,  I  begin  to  fear  a  mecha- 
nistic tool  which  has  no  place  in  case  work. 

The  author  has  prepared  the  book  for  both  the  practitioner 
and  the  student.  The  experienced  practitioner  could  use 
much  of  it  helpfully,  but  I  would  hesitate  using  it  without  a 
great  deal  of  interpretation,  with  inexperienced  and  student 
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case  workers.  There  are  such  paragraph  headings  as,  "Case 
History  Outline  of  a  Delinquent,"  "Of  a  Boy,"  "Of  an 
Unmarried  Mother,"  "Of  the  New  Poor,"  "Of  a  Family;" 
and  special  types  of  interviewing  situations  such  as  inter- 
viewing the  Negro,  the  immigrant,  the  chisler.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  such  generalizations  are  dangerous  in  case 
work.  Mrs.  Young  even  speaks  of  "the  average  immigrant," 
and  says,  "In  interviewing  immigrants,  I  always  ask  .  .  ." 
There  is  no  such  person  as  the  average  or  typical  immigrant. 
There  are  helpful  interviews  in  this  collection  which 
would  be  useful  in  teaching.  Mrs.  Young  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  from  a  sociological  standpoint  and  her 
approach  and  analysis  is  on  that  basis.  I,  however,  object  to 
the  title,  Interviewing  in  Social  Work,  and  especially  to  the 
continual  application  to  case  work  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  book  is  full  of  generalizations  and  almost  completely 
divorced  from  the  case-work  method.  WILMA  WALKER 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
University  of  Chicago 

Neither  Ordinary  Nor  Everyday 

THE  ORDINARY  DIFFICULTIES  OF  EVERYDAY  PEOPLE,  by 
John  Rathbone  Oliver.  Knopf.  296  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

TN  his  new  book,  Dr.  Oliver  has  succeeded  in  combining 
•*•  the  best  and  worst  features  of  the  priest  and  the  psychia- 
trist. He  purposes  to  present  and  solve  the  problems  of  liv- 
ing as  it  were  "from  the  womb  to  the  tomb,"  but  all  too 
frequently  he  betrays  his  goals  and  implants  ideas  that  may 
develop  or  increase  difficulties  rather  than  afford  relief. 
He  reveals  a  tendency  to  suggest  that  the  occasional  incident 
of  life  is  a  common  experience,  just  as  too  frequently  he 
offers  interpretations  of  special  behaviors  as  though  they 
possessed  the  validity  of  universality. 

In  popular,  very  readable  and  non-technical  language,  he 
goes  his  way  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  his  dog- 
matizing about  Heaven  and  Hell,  pleasure  and  pain,  reac- 
tions and  responses,  now  stressing  inferiority  feeling  rather 
than  the  Adlerian  inferiority  complex  and  now  sprinkling 
Freudian  meanings  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

He  reveals  a  weird  mixture  of  conservatism  in  his  dis- 
cussions of  education,  perhaps  due  to  his  older  training, 
while  his  general  theories  would  appear  radical  to  a  modern 
conservative.  There  is  an  apparent  weakness  in  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  concerning  children,  wholly  out  of  har- 
mony with  his  pretense  to  helpfulness.  He  overstresses  anal 
eroticism,  sharply  opposes  coeducation  in  adolescence,  and 
too  often  preaches  and  teaches  in  a  manner  that  indicates 
that  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
of  some  people.  He  has  overstressed  pathological  depths  and 
failed  to  accomplish  adequately  what  he  promises,  namely,  to 
discuss  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  everyday  people. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Wanted:  A  Hidey  Hole 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  new  format  of  Survey  Graphic  is 
excellent.  The  magazine  is  one  I  read  before  I  entered  what 
was  in  1933  known  as  social  work  but  what  at  present,  as 
you  must  well  know,  is  something  like  a  sort  of  criminal 
procedure.  For  two  years  supervisors  came  to  our  relief 
office  telling  us  how  to  conduct  the  first  interview,  how  to 
be  professional,  how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  client.  It 
appears  now  that  they  would  have  served  us  better  by  giving 
us  lessons  in  hide  and  seek,  for  any  day  now  I  expect  to  have 


to  hunt  a  hole  after  I  have  told  another  destitute  man  that 
the  relief  policy  has  changed  and  that  he  will  have  to  get 
through  the  winter  with  a  little  food  but  no  rent  and  no 
clothes.  Maybe  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be 
able  to  retire  from  relief  before  Christmas,  now  that  pros- 
perity has  made  everybody  happy  all  the  way  across  the  con- 
tinent. But  I  wish  they  would  take  us  with  them. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  KEN  CAMPBELL 

Another  Way  to  Say  It 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  November  Survey  [see  When  Social 
Workers  Talk  Shop,  page  331]  you  ask  for  a  translation  of 
family  case  workers'  "units  of  discourse."  Well,  how  about 
these  as  a  beginning? 

Dynamic  interrelationship  conducive  to  emotional  well- 
being  =  Just  pals. 

Skilled  questioning  equilibrated  with  receptive  silence  = 
Social  worker  plays  stooge. 

Client  ambivalence  to  step-sibling  =  Client  spanks  step- 
brother Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays — plies  with  can- 
dy and  ice-cream  other  days. 

Integrating  work  relief  into  the  total  family  situation  = 
Bringing  home  the  bacon. 

Verbalized  dissatisfaction  =  Giving  anyone  hell,  including 
oneself.  B.  G.  TOBEY 

New  York 


FERA's   Legacy 


To  THE  EDITOR:  FERA  has  thundered  in  and  has  tried  to 
make  its  exit  in  a  similar  fashion.  Fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately the  latter  process  has  been  the  more  difficult. 

It  is  probably  true  that  social  workers  in  metropolitan 
areas  do  not  fully  realize  the  significance  of  what  FERA 
has  meant  to  the  smaller  counties  in  these  forty-eight  states 
during  the  past  two  years. 

In  small  counties,  with  the  appointment  of  a  county  relief 
director  and  case  work  supervisor,  the  addition  of  a  few 
untrained  visitors  and  a  stenographer  or  two,  suddenly  a 
relief  agency  was  created.  Community  reaction  toward  this 
new  agency  was  at  first  one  of  wonderment  and  later  criti- 
cism, warranted  and  unwarranted,  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive. The  very  idea  was  so  foreign  to  the  age-old  way  of 
thinking  that  it  has  taken  two  years  to  realize  that  FERA 
has  served  a  definite  need  in  the  community. 

It  was  "pioneer  territory"  which  opened  to  many  FERA 
social  workers  in  smaller  counties.  There  has  been  a  chal- 
lenge to  them  to  develop  community  resources  and  to  build 
and  maintain  worthwhile  services.  Sometimes  these  have 
become  permanent  in  the  community,  as  when  a  nursing 
project  grew  into  the  employment  of  its  supervisor  by  the  city 
as  a  public  health  nurse.  Community  centers  have  been  de- 
veloped as  projects  and  taken  over  by  local  auspices;  the 
county  ERA  has  become  the  clearing  house  of  social  infor- 
mation where  community  chest  and  council  and  central  index 
are  unknown.  Citizen  relief  committees  have  developed  social 
awareness  and  their  readiness  to  serve  the  community  has 
been  discovered. 

Liquidation  of  FERA  is  revealing,  in  some  small  com- 
munities, local  politicians  eager  to  inject  "spoilism"  into  the 
administration  of  poor  relief;  but  in  others  a  new  recognition 
of  social  work  standards  is  seen,  together  with  a  determina- 
tion to  maintain  and  improve  upon  those  standards. 

When  FERA  withdraws  from  relief  giving  it  will  leave 
definite  imprints  on  the  minds  of  citizens  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  small  communities  where,  during  these 
last  two  years,  something  new  and  gigantic  has  been  pre- 
sented, the  effects  of  which  have  been  indicated  by  an  awaken- 
ing consciousness  and  more  consideration  of  social  problems. 
r,  O.  MARY  A.  NOLAN 
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of  People 
and  Things 


By  Boston  Post 

BOSTON  activities  this  season  include 
a  hodge-podge  of  losses  and  gains. 
Jeffery  R.  Brackett  has  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  of  Simmons 
College  School  of  Social  Work,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot.  ...  Dr. 
Arthur  B.  Emmons,  II,  resigned  recently  as 
executive  director  of  the  Boston  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Frederick  C. 
Munroe  is  the  acting  executive.  .  .  .  The 
new  director  of  the  Boys'  Club  of  Boston, 
succeeding  Harris  G.  Le  Roy,  is  Arthur 
T.  Burger.  .  .  .  The  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
Center  has  added  Marion  Wyman,  formerly 
of  the  Hartwell  Clinic  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
as  chief  psychiatric  social  worker,  succeed- 
ing Annette  Garrett  who  has  gone  to  the 
Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work  as 
assistant  director.  James  B.  Bronner,  re- 
signed as  executive  secretary  of  the  Center, 
is  succeeded  by  Mildred  Dewey.  .  .  .  The 
new  executive  at  the  Lynn,  Mass.  Child 
Welfare  House  is  Dorothy  Scott,  from  the 
Boston  Children's  Friend  Society.  Esther 
Hall,  from  the  New  York  Children's  Aid 
Society,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society.  .  .  .  The  Boston 
Council  of  Girl  Scouts  has  added  Martha 
Hurlbut  from  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  to  its  staff 
of  field  directors. 

Two  Boston  agencies,  The  House  of 
Mercy  and  the  Church  Home  Society,  are 
following  up  last  winter's  general  study  of 
Boston  social  agencies  with  an  intensive 
comparative  study  of  themselves,  their 
resemblances  and  disparities.  Josephine 
Webster,  formerly  with  the  Vermont  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  and  later  with  the 
Vermont  ERA,  is  directing  the  survey. 

OUR  guarded  statement  that  probably  the 
1936  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
would  meet  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May 
24-30,  may  now  be  taken  as  gospel. 

LOUISE  FRANKLIN  BACHE,  who  for  several 
years  has  devoted  her  expert  publicity  tal- 
ents to  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  became  this  month  executive  secretary 
for  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  succeeding 
Emily  R.  KneuBuhl.  .  .  .  Miss  KneuBuhl 
recently  was  appointed  director  of  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

New  Jobs  In  Health 

FROM  the  health  front  comes  news  that 
the  New  Mexico  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion has  a  new  executive  secretary,  Ruth 
Connely.  .  .  .  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Aronson,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine, 
has  been  appointed  special  expert  on  tuber- 
culosis in  the  Indian  Service.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Carl 
B.  Illig,  Jr.,  of  Onset,  Mass.,  recently  was 
appointed  lay  field  representative  for  the 
American  Society  for  Control  of  Cancer. 
Mrs.  Illig,  this  year  has  been  reappointcd 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of 


Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

Dorothy  Deming,  whose  name  means  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
to  a  large  public,  has  moved  over  to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  Katharine  Tucker's  recent 
departure  from  the  directorship  of  NOPHN 
to  head  the  new  Department  of  Nursing 
Education  at  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
.  .  .  Alma  C.  Haupt,  who  was  associate 
director  of  NOPHN  with  Miss  Tucker  also 
has  resigned,  to  become  director  of  the 
nursing  bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company's  Welfare  Division. 

Formerly  secretary  of  the  -Boston  Health 
League,  Anna  Haines  is  now  secretary  of 
the  Louisville,  Ky.  Health  Council. 

"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given"  and  to 
the  many  distinguished  responsibilities 
carried  by  George  McAneny,  president  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Association,  and  chair- 
man of  the  commission  on  the  Interrela- 
tion of  State  and  Municipal  Taxation,  New 
York — to  name  a  few — has  been  added 
that  of  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  193940  New  York  World's  Fair. 

For  Critical  Study 

OPENED  last  month  as  an  independ- 
ent center  for  teaching  and  research 
in  social  and  economic  problems,  The  So- 
cial Economic  Laboratory  at  40  Washing- 
ton Square  South.  New  York  City,  is  of- 
fering advanced  training  in  academic  meth- 
ods and  research  for  students  who  wish 
such  critical  study.  The  director  is  Dr. 
Alfons  Goldschmidt,  formerly  of  the  Latin- 
American  Institute  in  Berlin;  the  board  of 
examiners,  Kate  H.  Claghorn,  Dr.  Frank- 
wood  E.  Williams  and  Alice  Withrow  Field. 
General  public  lectures,  seminars  open  to 
students  approved  by  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners on  the  score  of  interest  in  social  and 
economic  problems  and  a  willingness  to 
work,  projects  in  research  and  publication 
are  on  the  Laboratory's  calendar.  Lectures 
already  announced  include  Dr.  Goldschmidt, 
Dr.  Williams  and  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 

DROPPING  a  tear,  the  editor  of  Clearance, 
which  functioned  for  exactly  one  year  as  a 
lively  news  digest  of  West  Coast  health  and 
welfare  news,  announces  that  it  is  now 
"late  lamented."  Death  was  due.  says  Edi- 
tor William  Higby,  to  "lack  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver salts  in  the  blood  stream." 

AIDED  by  a  grant  of  $24,000  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  a  four  year  program  of 
town  planning  and  housing  studies — to  in- 
clude both  instruction  and  research — will 
be  inaugurated  as  a  major  division  of  the 
School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. It  will  be  directed  by  Henry  Wright, 
city  planner. 

IF  anyone  has  a  committee  on  burying 
The  Survey  we  have  a  letter  for  him.  It's 
addressed,  Advisory  Committee  on  Burial 
Survey,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Farley's  bright 


boys  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  to  this  of- 
fice. .  .  .  And,  speaking  of  burial,  an  Ala- 
bama woman,  trying  desperately  to  dis- 
inter that  precious  information,  How  to  Get 
On  Relief,  was  inspired  to  ask  the  Book  of 
Knowledge.  It's  editors,  knowing  their 
sources,  naturally  asked  The  Survey  and 
were  pretty  much  let  down  when  we  said 
that  we  hadn't  the  least  idea — in  Alabama. 

RUSSELL  H.  KURT?. — Contributing  Editor 
Kurtz  to  Survey  readers — lately  assistant 
director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation's 
Charity  Organization  Department,  is  the 
newly  appointed  editor  of  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book.  Mr.  Kurtz,  already  a 
social  work  author  of  parts,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Joanna  C.  Colcord  in  producing 
books  and  articles  and  The  Survey's  de- 
partment, Unemployment  and  Community 
Action. 

THE  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  has 
added  to  its  faculty  Clara  Kaiser,  Dorothy 
Hutchinson  and  Elizabeth  Speare,  all  of 
whom  have  to  their  credit  training  in  the 
school  and  later  practical  social  work  ex- 
perience. 

RECENTLY  retired  under  the  New  York 
AICP's  new  plan  is  Florence  Lefevre,  who 
lias  given  years  of  service  to  the  Chelsea 
Day  Nursery. 

THE  International  Association  of  Settle- 
ments has  announced  its  fifth  conference  to 
be  held  preceding  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  The  settlement  "crowd" 
will  meet,  probably  in  Canterbury,  July 
9-13. 

WE  have  to  confess  to  an  "exaggeration" 
in  the  case  of  Margaret  Moss,  recently  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  as  working  for  the 
Florida  Department  of  Welfare.  It  seems 
Miss  Moss  pulled  a  fast  one  and,  about  the 
time  we  were  being  told  she  was  in  Florida, 
answered  an  eleventh  hour  call  to  sub  tem- 
porarily for  Herta  Kraus,  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  where 
(at  this  writing)  she  may  be  found. 

Education  Note 

THIS  or  that  school  may  decry  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Funnies,  but  the  so-called 
comic  sections  dispel  information.  On  Mon- 
day night  a  parent,  asked  his  destination, 
told  his  sons  that  he  was  going  to  see  a 
play  written  by  Shakespeare.  "Oh,  I  know 
about  him,"  said  a  seven-year-old  boy. 
"How  do  you  know  about  him?"  was  the 
query.  "William  Shakespeare."  was  the  re- 
ply. "Read  about  him  in  The  Gumps.' " 
— F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

A  NEW  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  School  of  Social  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  Dorothy  M.  Abts,  for- 
merly case  supervisor  in  the  Catholic  Char- 
ities, Omaha,  Nebr.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Lucian  L. 
Lauerman,  formerly  director  of  Catholic 
Charities  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Alice  M. 
Leahy,  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
are  new  faculty  members  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  of  Catholic  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

"A  SKILLED  social  service  executive"  and 
"a  fine  demonstration  of  expert  service  in 
public  office,"  were  the  banners  flown  by  the 
press  for  Charles  C.  Stillman  when  he  re- 
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turned  recently  to  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity School  of  Social  Administration  after 
doing  a  notable  job  first  as  FERA  and  later 
as  WPA  Administrator  for  Ohio. 

FROM  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  AICP, 
comes  the  story  of  a  marriage  in  North 
Carolina,  '"followed  all  too  soon  by  the  hus- 
band's desertion."  At  the  birth  of  his 
child,  the  mother  named  the  baby,  Exodus. 

Nursing  Schools 

THE  forty-three  year  old  Presbyterian 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  recently 
became  a  new  nursing  department  of  Co- 
lumbia University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  Helen  Young,  director  of 
nursing  since  1921,  continues  in  the  same 
position  under  the  new  alignment,  and 
Margaret  Conrad,  who  has  been  assistant 
director,  becomes  the  first  professor  of  nurs- 
ing on  the  medical  faculty  in  the  history 
of  Columbia  University. 

A  $10,000  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  International  Health  Division, 
has  been  made  to  the  School  of  Applied 
Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O.,  ''to  strengthen  the  public 
health  nursing  practicing  field  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  nursing  students."  There 
will  be  some  new  faculty  appointments, 
additional  field  training  for  students,  and 
a  series  of  lectures  for  laymen  on  public 
health  work.  Three  new  graduate  courses 
in  public  health  nursing  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  staffs  of  city  public  health  agencies. 

OF  course  The  Survey  may  be  prejudiced, 
because  about  10  percent  of  those  present 
sent  us  new  subscriptions,  but  it  does  seem 
that  the  recent  Washington  state  social 
work  conference  at  Walla  Walla,  and  the 
Great  Northwest  generally,  show  notable 
activity  this  year.  Our  Seattle  news  nose 
is  Frank  L.  Curtis  of  the  Washington  state 
department  of  welfare,  new  local  represen- 
tative for  The  Survey,  succeeding  Dorothy 
Isom,  who  asked  to  be  relieved  because  of 
the  pressure  of  other  duties.  .  .  .  Important 
to  The  Survey  in  Oregon  is  Homer  A. 
Chamberlin,  of  the  Oregon  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, and  our  Portland  representative. 

CASE  record  contributions,  taken  from  Tie- 
Lines,  weekly  news  bulletin  of  the  Essex 
County,  N.  J.,  ERA: 

"Landlady  who  lost  her  roomers  because 
of  bedbugs  will  solve  her  problem,  she  told 
visitor,  by  sewing  on  a  mattress  cover  so 
tightly  that  they  can't  come  out." 

"She  was  a  waitress  and  he  was  a  tradi- 
tional traveling  salesman.  Every  time  he 
came  to  see  her  she  expected  it  to  be  the 
last,  as  she  had  had  experience  with  travel- 
ing salesmen  before;  but  after  twenty  years 
he  married  her." 

Honor  Roll 

THE  Roosevelt  Medal  for  1935  was 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  William  H.  Park, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of 
the  New  York  City  Health  Department, 
by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association.  Dr. 
Park  was  cited  for  his  civic  service  since 
1894  and  for  his  internationally  recognized 
achievements  in  preventive  medicine. 

The  annual  award  of  the  New  Jersey 
Health  and  Sanitary  Association  was  given 


this  year  to  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Thompson,  of 
Lincroft,  N.  J.,  president  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Social  Service  Organization. 

The  Order  of  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  has  been  awarded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France  to  Mrs.  William  Kinnicutt 
Draper,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
New  York  chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 
The  award  was  made  during  Mrs.  Draper's 
recent  trip  abroad  to  various  Red  Cross 
conclaves.  Mrs.  Draper  also  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Florence  Nightingale  Founda- 
tion. 

Two  recent  birthday  celebrations  did 
honor  to  distinguished  citizens  and  at  the 
same  time  profited  substantially  causes  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  Rebekah  Kohut, 
president  of  the  World  Organization  of 
Jewish  Women  and  a  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  was  given 
a  Golden  Jubilee  dinner  in  recognition  of 
her  fifty  years  of  social  work  in  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Nathan  Ratnoff,  medical  director 
of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  was  similarly  hon- 
ored on  his  recent  sixtieth  birthday.  At 
both  celebrations  announcement  was  made 
of  substantial  "birthday  gift"  funds  to  be 
distributed  by  the  honored  guests. 

Cited  by  his  board  for  "twenty-one  years' 
faithful,  able  and  successful  service,"  Col. 
Ernest  K.  Coulter  has  resigned  from  his 
long-time  job  as  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  SPCC.  He  remains  with  the 
Society  as  assistant  to  the  president.  John 
F.  Smithers,  who  has  been  Colonel  Coul- 
ter's assistant,  succeeds  him  as  manager. 

An  unprecedented  honor  was  the  recent 
election  of  Blanch  La  Du,  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Control  to  be  the  first 
woman  president  of  the  American  Prison 
Association.  This  year's  vice-presidents  were 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harold  E.  Don- 
nell,  Baltimore,  Austin  H.  MacCormick, 
New  York  City,  W.  A.  Paddock,  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  Joseph  E.  Ragen,  Joliet,  III. 

Sociability  Worker 

IT'S  Dorothy  Kahn's  story  and  we  can't 
begin  to  tell  it  as  well  as  she  does. 
It's  about  Mrs.  Moriarity,  who  told  her 
visitor  how  upset  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Jacobs, 
a  new  applicant  for  relief,  had  been  over 
the  questioning  of  the  investigator.  If  re- 
lief was  going  to  be  like  that  Mrs.  Jacobs 
didn't  see  how  she  could  stand  it.  "The 
trouble  was,"  said  Mrs.  Moriarity,  "that 
she'd  been  unlucky  and  had  gotten  one  of 
those  girls  who  haven't  had  the  course  in 
sociability.  I  told  her  not  to  worry,  that 
as  soon  as  her  girl  takes  the  course  and 
learns  how  to  ask  questions  without  hurt- 
ing people's  feelings  she  wouldn't  have  any 
more  trouble  with  her." 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  literary  output  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  staff  is  at  an  im- 
pressive peak  just  now.  Joanna  C.  Colcord, 
director  of  the  Charity  Organization  De- 
partment, has  had  accepted  for  early  pub- 
lication, Sea  Terms  Ashore.  Mary  van 
Kleeck  has  written  a  new  volume,  Creative 
America;  Its  Resources  for  Social  Security, 
which  Covici,  Friede  Inc.  will  publish  soon. 
F.  E.  Andrews,  manager  of  the  Russell  Sage 
publications  department  has  a  new  book, 
New  Numbers,  published  recently  by  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  which  will  ap- 
pear also  in  a  special  English  edition.  .  .  . 


The  department  which  Mr.  Andrews  man- 
ages also  is  having  a  banner  sales  year.  The 
total  book  sale  for  this  year  set  a  record, 
although  there  were  only  three  new  titles. 
Very  best  sellers  were  Mary  Richmond's 
Social  Diagnosis  and  What  Is  Social  Case 
Work,  Adams'  Outline  of  Town  and  City 
Planning  and  the  Social  Work  Year  Book 
for  1935.  Nine  other  titles  made  the  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand' class  in  the  year's 
total  sale  of  copies.  The  Year  Book  for 
1935  already  has  outsold  the  1933  volume. 

LEWIS  E.  LAWES  has  followed  the  success 
of  Twenty  Thousand  Years  in  Sing  Sing 
with  a  new  volume,  Cell  202 — Sing  Sing. 

ELNA  I.  PERKINS  who  has  been  teaching 
and  doing  research  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, is  health  education  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Tuberculosis  League  succeed- 
ing Jean  Latimer,  recently  resigned. 

THE  Kent  County,  Mich.  WRC  Bulletin 
gathers  some  picturesque  bits  from  case 
reports  of  relief  investigators:  "Mrs.  D  is 
expecting  her  baby  at  any  time,  but  so  far 
has  heard  nothing." 

Describing  a  river  bank  dwelling,  an 
investigator  writes:  "Just  push  aside  a 
bush  and  there's  the  house." 

"Mrs.  C  says  she  could  not  get  a  di- 
vorce because  she  has  no  Biblical  reasons." 

Vacation  Plans 

A  SPECIAL  touring  group  will  be  shep- 
herded to  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  London,  next  July  12- 
17,  by  Mary  B.  Holsinger,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  Those  interested  are  asked 
to  write  Travel  Arrangements,  501  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  for  information  regard- 
ing Mrs.  Holsinger's  party. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Helen  Alfred,  sec- 
retary, a  European  housing  tour  is  being 
planned  by  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference  (112  East  19  Street,  New  York) 
in  cooperation  with  The  Open  Road.  Round 
trip  tourist  class  $687;  sailing  June  27. 

A  NEW  quarterly,  Social  Philosophy,  "de- 
voted to  a  philosophic  synthesis  of  the  social 
sciences,"  entered  the  scene  with  the  Octo- 
ber 1935  issue.  The  editorial  board  includes 
Robert  M.  Maclver,  Columbia  University; 
Carl  L.  Becker,  Cornell  University;  John 
Dickinson,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ja- 
cob Viner,  University  of  Chicago;  Paul 
Klapper  and  Moses  J.  Aronson,  managing 
editor,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

THE  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  has  a  new  case  work  super- 
visor, Katrina  MacKenzie,  replacing  Mira 
Talbot  who  has  gone  to  the  Child  Guidance 
staff  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

False  Gods 

THE  News  Letter  of  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  passes  on  a 
story,  growing  out  of  the  Service  Bureau  for 
Women.  A  Moslem  client  was  asked  to 
swear  to  an  affidavit  of  need.  "I  don't 
swear  to  anybody  but  Allah."  she  replied. 
"Besides  I  swore  to  you  once  before  and  I 
am  still  waiting  for  the  shoes!" 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rate!.-  Display:  21  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  inifial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

4-7430       SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  POSITION  desired  by  married 
man,  thirty-three,  Protestant.  Anywhere  ex- 
cept New  York  City.  Four  years  settlement 
boys'  work,  five  years  supervisor  recreation 
center,  one  year  relief  work.  References. 
7323  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER,  K.S.  M.A.,  7  years  case 
work,  settlement  and  community  center. 
Supervisor  Boys  home.  Desires  position  in  or 
around  New  York.  Excellent  references.  201 
West  77th  Street,  Apt.  7H. 


Young  woman,  college  graduate,  experienced  in 
settlement  music  teaching,  general  office 
work  and  family  case  work,  desires  position 
in  private  agency  or  institution.  7329  SURVEY. 


Capable,  refined,  secretary-stenographer,  recep- 
tionist, psychiatric  and  literary  experience, 
nine  years  with  prominent  New  York  psy- 
chiatrist and  clinic  ;  possessing  tact,  initia- 
tive and  congenial  personality.  Highest 
references.  7330  SURVEY. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  Master's  degree, 
hospital  and  County  Welfare,  also  business 
experience,  desires  position.  7331  SURVEY. 

PHYSICIAN;  Harvard  graduate;  Hartford  Hos- 
pital interne ;  opportunity  for  practice  or 
position  July  1936.  Donald  Beckwith.  Port 
Jefferson.  V  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND   PERIODICALS 


Rates :    75c  per   line   for   4    insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shown  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
«  v«-ar.  BO  West  60  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker.  3401  8th  St.  Riverside,  Calif. 


Drop  a  Line 

to  the 

HELP  WANTED  COLUMNS 

of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

or 
MIDMONTHLY 

when  in  need  of  workers 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  aprency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 


130   East   22nd    Street 


New    York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11    East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray    Hill    2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH:    We  assist  in  PreParin8 

special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streeti 
New  York 


MARY  DUNWIDDIE  is  no  longer  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement.  Stewart 
Knarr  is  now  acting  superintendent. 

For  Softies 

IP  has  been  our  custom,  in  palmier  days, 
to  allow  our  heart  to  overrule  our 
head  in  one  matter.  Periodically,  certain 
time-honored  and  valued  Survey  sub- 
scribers, who  have  given  ample  evidence 
that  The  Survey  really  fills  an  important 
niche  in  their  lives,  reluctantly  yield  to 
financial  necessity  and  stop  sending  sub- 
scription checks,  which  they  do  with  per- 
sonal expressions  of  regret.  This  always  has 
been  true,  and  our  old  softie  subscription 
department  just  hasn't  the  heart  to  take 
out  some  of  their  names  entirely.  So  we 
just  wangle  a  very  few  of  them — extreme 
cases. 

Well,  last  year  hard  times  were  upon  us. 
The  "reluctant  regrets"  jumped  in  number 
while  The  Survey's  finances  indicated  a 
reduction  of  the  "free  list."  So  we  offered 
some  case  stories  (not  a  hundred  neediest, 
but  a  handful)  to  find  a  few  other  softies 
who  would  help  out,  and  the  result  boosted 
our  faith  in  human  kind.  But  this  year  it's 
worse  than  last.  More  letters  from  people 

INSTITUTIONAL  BUYING 

SAVE! 

TIME— MONEY— LABOR 


ux-  just  can't  bear  to  drop.  More  inability 
on  our  part  to  carry  even  a  small  goodwill 
list — much  more  inability  than  last  year. 

Now,  if  any  Santa  Claus-mindcd  person 
or  persons  were  to  offer  up  the  bare  manu- 
facturing costs;  for  instance  for  $5  we  could 
keep  two  of  those  names  on  our  joint  sub- 
scription lists  for  a  year.  .  .  . 

If  You  Haven't  Had  Enough 

A  MEETING  of  the  International  As- 
sociation for  Social  Progress  is 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  in  August  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  Delegates  attend- 
ing the  International  Conference  on  Social 
Work,  London,  July  12-17,  according  to  our 
best  information  are  cordially  invited  to 
move  on  to  the  second  conference. 

THE  NATATS  (meaning  Travelers  Aiders) 
were  a  little  surprised  when  a  case  worker 
in  a  transient  bureau  wrote  them  asking 
"information  as  to  how  I  can  secure  em- 
ployment as  a  Psychopathic  Case  Worker?" 
The  inquirer,  who  claimed  a  B.S.  degree 
with  a  social  science  major  and  psychology 
minor,  added,  "I  am  very  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing this  line  of  social  work  as  a  life 
work."  Robert  Wilson,  staff  associate, 
claims  to  have  exercised  beautiful  restraint 
in  failing  to  point  to  "the  fact  that"  as  he 
has  the  temerity  to  say — "there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply." 


Clnskey  attended  Princeton  nnd  Columbia 
Universities. 

SPEAKING  of  transients,  as  our  own  Miss 
Bailey  does  this  month  [see  page  364] 
Helen  Cody  Baker,  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  puts 
tongue  in  cheek  and  proposes  for  commun- 
ity singing  certain  songs  of  the  road  culled 
from  Nels  Anderson's  The  Hobo.  One 
selection  gives  the  idea: 

"Then  beat  it,  Bo,  while  you're  young 
and  strong; 

See  all  you  can,  for  it  won't  last  long; 

You  can  tarry  for  only  a  little  spell 

On  the  long  gray  road  to  Fare-Ye-Well. 

That  leads  to  Heaven   or  maybe  Hell, 

And  nothin'  to  do  but  go." 

Deaths 

ANNE  SHOEMAKER  LUBIN,  editor  of  the 
monthly,  Progressive  Education,  and  wife 
of  Isador  Lubin,  US  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  died  recently  in  Washington  fol- 
lowing the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

IN  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  late 
Mildred  E.  Buck  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Seattle,  a  loan  fund 
for  students  has  been  established. 


Let  us  do  your  shopping 

Let  us  quote  you  our  low  prices 

No  charge,  no  obligation 

LEWIS  S.  MORGANSTERN 

1261    Broadway  New  York  City 

MUrray  Hill  4-9448 


WIDE  and  friendly  experience  with  boys, 
through  his  years  as  general  assistant  to 
John  Lovejoy  Elliott  at  Hudson  Guild,  one 
of  New  York's  pioneer  neighborhood  houses, 
has  prepared  Mark  McCloskey  for  his  new 
responsibilities  as  Youth  Administrator  for 
Greater  New  York,  an  appointment  recently 
^^^^^=  announced  from  Washington.  Mr.  Mc- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  metiiion  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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THE  death  of  Ellen  Cook,  long  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  family  social  work,  was 
mourned  in  the  many  cities  where  her  work 
and  influence  have  been  felt.  From  1919 
until  1924,  she  was  general  secretary  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  Utica,  going 
from  there  to  a  similar  position  in  Auroia, 
111.  In  recent  years  she  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  State  TERA, 
organizing  and  directing  work  in  several 
localities. 
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